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Plyth Bros. & Co., hlaiiritius, report shipments of sugar from 
August 1st to November 14th as 39,435 tons, against 43,221 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1901-1902. 


Exports from British Guiana from January 1st to 1st December:— 
sugar, 97,764 tons; imm, 2,813,323 gals.; molasses, 1316 casks; 
cocoa, 90,693 lbs.; against 73,128 toms; 2,241,358 gals.; 1112 casks; 
88,348 lbs. respectively for the like period last year. 


The Beginning of the End. 

The Yolume of The Sugar Cane, for 1872—thirty years ago— 
describes the beginning of tbo struggle for free trade in sugar,—we 
hope this Yolume of 1903 will give the end of it. 

To prove that there were bounties; that they were contrary to free 
trade and injurious not onl^^ to our home and colonial industries but 
also to the interest of the consumer, was the first task. Then came 
the question of the remedy; the long fight for the principle of levying 
the duty on th (3 finished product as it went to the consumer, as the 
only method of abolishing the indirect bounties of those days. 
Negotiations—complicated, technical and interminable—are fully 
described in our columns during the years 1874-1877; and then 
sprang up the great central difficulty, how to give to the contracting 
parties security that when they had abolished their bounties they 
should not be liable to contend against bounties given in other 
quarters or by recalcitrant members of their own combination. This 
•could only he secured by admitting the principle of countervailing 
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tile injurious eiffiects of a bounty and thereby restoring the free anci 
open competition essential to the maintenance of free trade. 

‘‘A duty to countervail a bounty is not only consistent with free 
trade but positivelj" conceived in the interest of free trade.” So wrote a 
good authority some twenty-five years ago, and now our Goverimient 
have at last accepted the statement and acted upon it. The result has 
been successful negotiations and a Convention which will probably lie 
ratified by all the contracting'parties and will abolish bounties on the 
first of Sei:)tember. 

But we still have to •fight against the erroneous views and gross 
misstatements which find such willing listeners among the careless 
minds that will not think, and such eager appetite among those who 
are always ready to swallow sensational falsehoods rather than sober 
truths. 

The worshippers of the fetish they ignorantly mistake for Tree 
Trade—which they call “ cheapness ”—still fail to see that there is aii 
artificial as well as a natural cheapness. The latter is to be desired, 
and must not be interfered with. That is true Free Trade. But the 
worshippers of the false fetish are clamouring for the artificial 
cheapness, wFich must inevitably destroy natural sources of supply, 
and produce artificial dearness. They cry out that the abolition of 
bounties will bring * ‘ dear sugar.” In other words, they condemn and 
reject free and open competition—the very foundation and definition 
of Free Trade. The price of this ‘‘dear sugar” will be governed 
solely by supply and demand, by the cost of production, and the 
survival of the fittest. That they reject, and demand in its place an 
artificial price, sometimes very low and, consequently, sometimes very 
high, with constant discouragement to natoal production, and the 
ultimate establishment of an artificial monopoly. They boldly 
declare that this country will lose seven or eight millions a year by 
the rise in sugar. Eise from what ? Tinder the bounty influence, 
sugar is sometimes at six shillings per hundredweight, sometimes at 
sixteen, and occasionally at twenty-six—fluctuations entirely caused 
by bounties, which first artificially stimulate an over-production, 
and then, by glutting the market, cause an equally artificial 
shrinkage in supplies. This our opponents call free trade. 

Others snatch at another straw, the most-favourod-nation clause in 
our commercial treaties, and declare that the Brussels Convention is 
an infringement of that sacred institution. They fail to see that it is 
the bounty which infringes the clause, by giving to foreign producers 
preferential treatment in markets which are bound by treaty to secure 
equality to all comers. The Brussels Convention abolishes this 
preference and restores the equality. 

These, and minor caviEers, will no doubt do their best to wreck a 
measure which, as M. Yves Guyot truly says, has don© more to 



promote tlie principles of free trade than any since the days of Oohden. 
Eortiinately we have a strong Grovernment and a good majority in the 
House of Commons on our side; but falsehood must be exposed and 
error corrected as persistently as ever until we are safely out of the 
wood. 


Sugar in the 18th Century, 

In a description of baronial life in Scotland on the eve of 1T45, 
which has been appealing in the Glasgow Herald, some mention is 
made of the items to be found in the larder of a particular mansion at 
that date. In this connection we read: “ During the two years and 
over about a hundredweight of sugar is used—powdered at 6d., refined 
at 9d., and loaf at Is. a pound. As no account is taken of wine 
possets (save as a sillabub, i.e,, wine or cider mixed with cream) or of 
tea, this must have gone to the sweetening of the dinner table.” 
■ In the same paragraph appears the sentence: “ It is hard to say 
under what head to put the mysterious ‘ Holland sand.’ ” It appears 
to us that this probably meant brown “Demerara” sugar, perhaps 
brought from Dutch Guiana. At any rate, it brings to one’s mind 
the at one time too frequent custom, on the part of the grocer, of 
“ sanding” his sugar so as to enhance his profits. 


Concerning Natal Sugar, 

A not unreasonable complaint has been made in the Natal papers, 
that whereas Natal sugar has to pay a duty of £3 10s. per ton on 
entering the Transvaal, Mozambiqxie sugar passes in free. It appears 
that in accordance with an arrangement made as far back as 1875, all 
Mozambique produce, except liquoi’s, has passed free in to the 
Transvaal and vice versa.' One would have expected that on the 
establishment of British rule this favouritism would have been 
denounced, but so far this has not been the case. The Natal Govern¬ 
ment are blamed for this; an offer was made to them by the Transvaal 
Government only to be refused. They are said to he muddling affairs, 
and to have arranged the inter-colonial transit duties so as to benefit 
one industry alone. Apparently some trouble is looming up for the 
Natal sugar industry unless there is a change of Government. 

Errata, 

We have been requested to point out that in the Note on Large 
Discrepancy shown between the calculated and found calorimetric 
value of Bagasse,” which appeared in our last issue three errors 
occurred. Line nine from top: for “ 7883 read “ 7833 ” : twentieth 
line from top for “3*8;^” read “3*72”; 
note for *‘ bagasse ” read “ calorimetric.” 
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THE COST OF THE BEHSSELS OONVENTIOH. 


The opponents to the ratification of the Brussels Convention for 
the Abolition of Sugar Bounties have made so much of late of the 
assertion that the resulting cost to Great Britain would amount to 
£8,500,000 per annum, that a clear refutation of this specious state¬ 
ment is really needed. And for this purpose we cannot do better 
than reproduce two short letters appearing lately in the London press, 
and dealing with this argument. 

To THE Ebitob oe “ The Westhijststeh Gazette.” 

Sir,—In your issue of December 2nd you deal with a correspondent 
who had complained that the pn’obable cost of the Brussels Conventioii 
to this country had been overestimated. 

Will you allow me to point out that if this estimate is excessive the 
responsibility rests with Mr. Chamberlain ? Speaking in the House 
of Commons on July 31st, 1902, he said that the disadvantage of the 
bounty system was at least £o a ton to the West Indian planter. 

It follows that the gain to the British consumer is also £5 a, 
ton, and as we imported last year 1,700,000 tons, this works out to 
£8,500,000 per annum. 

What authority Mr. Chamberlain had for his statement I do not 
know. 

Yours obediently. 

Harold Cox, Secretary of the Oobden Club. 

6, Eaymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C., December 5th, 1902. 

To THE Editor oe “The Westminster Gazette.” 

Dear Sir,—Under the above heading in your issue of to-day the 
Secretary of the Oobden Club says that Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in 
the House of Commons on the West Indian Grant on July 31st, 1902, 
said that “the d/sadvantage of the bounty system was at least £5 
a ton.” Quite so, the d/sadvantage, but Mr. Chamberlain did not 
say that the advantage to the British consumer was coiisecpiently £5 
a ton, as, si^eaking in the House of Commons on Hovomber 24i]i, 
1902, he said: 

“I come now to a very im|)ortant point, and that is the argument of 
honourable gentlemen opposite that the price we are to pti,y is too 
high. The right lion, member for West Momuoixth tohl ; 3 a)u, and 
other hon. members also, wbo, I think, if they had really sIiuIichI iho 
question would have refrained from such an argument, that the cost 
to the country will he the amount of the bounty, whicb they put 
at the maximum of £5, multiplied by the total importation into this 
countiy. That really is perfectly ludicrous. Anybody who knows 
the true facts of the case knows that, whatever may be the amount of 
the bounty, the advantage to the consumer is very much less. A 
large part of the bounty goes to countervail the natural advantages 
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of the country against which, the bounty is directed, and as to the 
rest, it is divided between the consumer on the one part and the 
producer on the other. He takes as much as he can and gives to the 
consumer the least possible amount tvhich is necessary in order to secure 
the marJcet.^’ 

Yours obediently, 

E. Eutheefoud. 

34, Great Tower Street, E.C., December 6th. 


ELECTEOLYSIS IN BEET JHIOE EPUEATION. 


Many modes for beet juice epuration by means of electrical currents 
have been proposed, and in some cases they have been given practical 
trials; but after the second sugar campaign, they are generally 
abandoned. Our attention has been directed to a German mode 
patented some time since that appears to promise a certain future. In 
this process, basic lead combinations are used. The treatment of 
saccharine juices by electricity with the view to their epuration does 
not appear practicable when the acids and alkalies are separated 
through diaphragms at the same time. The difficulty appears to be in 
the resistance offered by this filtering medium. If one eliminates only 
the alkali by electrolysis or by amalgamation at one of the negative 
electrodes, the current expenditure is of less importance; but by the 
use of positive electrodes that are not attacked by acids, the acid that 
is liberated continues to remain in the juice; this difficulty can not 
be readily obviated by any known mechanical device. One fact is 
certain, that up to the present time no important beet juice ameliora¬ 
tion has been obtained by the use of positive electrodes consisting of 
soluble metals, such as zinc or lead. The new mode is based upon 
the separation through electrolysis of the alkalies, and the neutraliza¬ 
tion of the acid, liberated by their combination, on the positive 
electrode, consisting of basic oxides of lead or zinc, but mainly of a 
saccharate of lead simply suspended in the juice. The insoluble non¬ 
sugar combinations are separated in their metallic state. It has been 
noticed that, when the non-sugar lead combinations are mixed with 
after-products of a sugar factory containing an excess of alkali, there 
will be certain transfornifitions, resulting in saccharate of lead that 
may he separated by simple mechanical filtration. A practical 
example is given by the inventors. They suppose that 0*3'2 lime 
is added to a diffusion juice, this subsequeiitlj'' carbonated, then 
carbonate of lime is added, and the product filtered. The clear juice 
obtained is mixed with 8 to 10^ of its weight of moist saccharate of 
lead, and is then thoroughly stirred by means of injected air, 
which is considered the best means of keeping the saccharate of 
lime in suspension during the operation of electrolysis; further¬ 
more to force the circulation between the two electrodes with a 
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pump. It is claimed that the best positive electro' do consists of 
natural or artificial carbon; for the negative electrode plates are 

used ; and parchment paper as a dia 2 :>hragin. With alx^put one inch 
spacing heWeeii the electrodes, and 8 to 10 volts tension, 
of the current at the start is 1?» anij)ores per square 
the operation progresses, and the alkali is eliminated by ek‘<^‘t'5’olysi/, 
the intensity of the-current diminishes; as an average for \the area, 
under consideration, one ampere aj)23ears to be reasona,ble* The 
o 2 >eration is terminated when with a sample of the filtered Juice <*l drop 
of lead acetate no longer gives a precipitate. The alkaline solution 
need not be renewed after each operation. In the 2 ')ractical working ''' 
by this mode, for every cubic meter of Juice treated 2 ^er diem, there is 
needed sexuare meter of surface for the electrodes (for 264 gallons 
Juice, there is needed 387 sq. inch surface) and 10 H.P. 2 ^er hour. 
No invert sugar is formed, and the Juice is said to have a purity 
of 96 (P). To the moist lead ccanbinatioiis of non-sugar, there is 
added one-fifth of its weight of sugar as an after- 2 )roduct from first 
and second swiiig-onts, and two and three times its weight of a 
normal alkaline solution, diluted to 1-]-, then mixed and brought to a 
temperature of about 50'’ C. It is pointed out that the liquor free of 
sugar contains non-sugar and lead formed during the electrolysis; 
this is saturated hy carbonic acid. To the residuum, lime is added 
with the view to regeneration of the alkali. It is claimed that the 
losses are more than conipeiisated for hy the alkali extracted by elec¬ 
trolysis. AVhatever may be the advantages of this new mode of 
purification, we can never recommend a 2 >rocess for practical factory 
work, depending upon a lead salt in any form, notwithstanding the 
fact that it may be entirely eliminated in careful laboratory ha;ndling. 

It is sufficient that some phase of the factory manijiulation be 
neglected to considerably endanger 2 mblic health by innocently intro-' 
ducing the 2 >roduct upon the markets.— {Suf/ar Beet) 


INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON GOLDEN SYIlIJlh 
By Sig:mxini> 8teix, 

Manager, Sugar Eefinery, Liveiqiool. 

For the last four years 1 have been studying the 2 >i’ohlem of how 
light influences the character of Golden Syrup. 

I was led to take observations on this 2 )oint l)y noticing the fact that 
a given syrup did not crystallise in a sample glass which was kept 
exposed in the sunlight; whereas the same syrup kept in barrels 
crystallised after a time. I observed the same phenomenon in 


* 9-29 sq. decimeter = 1 sq. foot. 
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diiiereut syrups, of wliicli some portions were kept in tlie dark and 
others exposed to the light. 

I therefore analysed a given syinip prior to its being placed siimil- 
taneously in a white glass bottle and in a barrel. After a few weeks 
the syrups kept in the bottle and in the barrel respectively were 
tested again, and they showed a slight difference in analysis. 

The glass bottle I kept for a length of time, and put syrup from the 
barrel into a bottle which was covered with black paper. The latter 
bottle was so treated in order to produce the same conditions as held 
with the syrup lying in the barrel. 

I have used, in the course* of my experiments, different kinds of 
cane sugar syrups. All these were syrups from, sugar refineries. 
When first received, they were all perfectly bright and clear. 

Below are published 72 analyses of the six varieties of syrups. 
There are 36 analyses of these varieties of syrups which have been 
kept in white glass bottles exposed to the light, and 36 analyses of the 
same syrups which have been kept in bottles covered wuth black 
paper. 

The analyses given below are marked— 

A and a j C and c | E and e 

B and b 1 D and d | F and f, 

each corresponding, and which show always the same kind of syrup 
under two different conditions, 7.e., exposed to the light and not 
exposed, but in a black covered opaque bottle. 

As the figures speak best for themselves, I leave the results to be 
deduced from them. 


The analysing was carried out very carefully. The polari-metric 
reading was done, with the newest apparatus and with the greatest 
precaution. The dextrose and levulose were determined—polari- 
metiic and gravi-metric. Of every determination three to four 
analyses have been made, and the average of these has been taken. 


I have compared the colours of the different sju'ups, choosing eight 
standards of colour, vm.:— 


No. 1.—Very light straw 
, colour, 

,, 2.'—Light ochre. 

,, 3.—Orange. 

,, 4.—Eeddish yellow. 


No. 5.—Beddish. 

„ 0.—Bark reddish. 
,, 7,—Darki^ed. 

„ 8.—Bark brown. 


In the analyses, I have indicated the colours by the number of the 
standard here given. 

I have also indicated the degree of brightness, to show if a syrup is 
bright or cloudy, very cloudy or dull, thus denoting how the bright¬ 
ness has changed during the time of observation. 
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I also tasted the different syrups, and have indicated in the tables 
of analysis below the various kinds of taste the syrup had—whether 
it was of a very good or fair taste ; whether it had a distinct taste, or 
a slight taste, of caramel; whether it had a full taste (as of pure 
unburned syrup); whether the taste was sticky {i.e., a burning 
taste); or, lastly, whether the syrup had a sharp taste (v'.c., that the 
syrup was of a salty character). 

My observations lasted from the 14th December, 1900, to the 29th 
March, 1902. 

The analysis and investigation in this respect are being continued, 
my object being not only to observe the influence of light, but to see 
as well whether the j)roportions of dihPerent kinds of sugars have any 
influence upon the keeping character of syrups when they are exposed 
to the light. 

The publication of this article has been delayed owing to my 
having worked parallel in respect of syrups containing different 
proportions of saccharose, dextrose, levulosc, and uiulefenriiiiable 
matter. With regard to the latter, no conclusion can be ari’ived at 
yet, as the analyses hitherto made have been of so contradictory a 
character. 

Glad as I would have been to have included in this article details 
dealing with this latter investigation, I cannot do so now for the 
reason given, and, therefore, confino myself to those experiments that 
have yielded conclusive results. But should any definite conclusion 
be arrived at regarding the different proportions of saccharose, 
dextrose, levulose, and undeterminable matter, I shall publish it at a 
later date. 

As will be noticed from the analyses given, these have been made 
at intervals of about three months—that period being chosen because 
it was seen that a shorter one would not have shown any marked 
difference. 

The conclusions I came to are as follows 

(1.) Cane sugar spnips are inverted by sunlight if exposed to it 
for a considerable time. 

(2.) The lower the density of the syrup the moro it is liable to 
inversion by sunlight. 

(3.) The inversion co-efficient is proportional to the acidity of the 
syrup. 

(4.) The inversion co-efficient is in inverse proportion to tho 
amount of organic and inorganic salts contained in tho 
syrup. 

(6.) The lighter the colour of the syrup the more it is liable to bo 
inverted by sunlight. 
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Analysis op Cane Sitgar 8y"rui>. (A.) 
f Exposed to the Ivjld.) 



1900. 

1901. 

1901. 

1901. 

1902. 

1902. 


Bee. 14. 

April 12. 

July 19. 

Oct. IS. 

Jan. 17. 

Mar. liO. 

Reference No. 

1 

... .„ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Saccharose. 

3i-90 

34*80 

34*60 

34*40 

34*40 

34*40 

- Dextrose and levulose.. 

35*72 

35*80 

36*10 

36*10 

36*20 

36*20 

Salts . 

5*81 

5*79 

5*80 

5*78 

5*82 

5*69 

Moisture. 

lo*53 

15*42 

15*39 

16*41 

15*35 

15*30 

Organic matter ,. 

8*04 

8*10 

8*21 

8*31 

8*23 

8*41 


100-00 

100*00 

100-00 ; 

1G0*00 

■ 100*00 

100*00 

Dry matter. 

^ 84-47 

84*58 

84*61 

84*59 

84*65 

84*70 

Specific gravity .... 

1*446 

1*446 

1*447 

1*447 

1*447 

1*448 

Colour. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Brightness . 

Bright 

Bright 

Dull 

Very 

dull 

Very 

cloudy 

A"ery 

cloudy 

Taste . 

Fairly 

.Fairly 

Fairly 

! Fairly 

F airly 

Fairly 

good 

good 

good 

i good 

good 

good 

Acidity . 

0*070 

0-070 

0*069 

1 0*064 

0*063j 

0*062 


Analysis op Cane Sugar Syrup, (a.) 
fin hlach covered 'bottle, J 


Reference No. .... 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Saccharose .. 

34*90 

34*70 

34*70 

34*70 

34-60 

34*60 

Dextrose and levulose.. 

35*72 

35*90 

35*90 

35*90 

35*90 

36*00 

Salts ... 

5*81 

5*64 

5*60 

5*64 

5-74 

O'55 

Moisture. 

15*53 

15*46 

15*42 

15*40 

15*40 

15*35 

Organic matter .... 

8*04 

8*30 

8*38 

8-36 

8*36 

8*50 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Dry matter. 

84-47 

84*54 

84*58 

84*60 

84*60 

84*65 

Specific gravity .... 

1*446 

1*446 

1*447 

1*447 

1*447 

1*447 

Colour.. 

5 . 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Brightness. 

Bright 

Bright 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Very 

cloudy 

Very 

cloudy 

Taste . 

Good ' 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Acidity ., ,, .... 

0*070 

0*070 

0*069 

0*069 

0*068 

0*068 
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Analysis of Cane Sugab Sybxjp. (B.) 
fE.r,posed to the Vajht.J 



moo. 

1901. 

• 1901. 

moi. 

1902. 

19(12, 


Bee. 14. 

April 12. 

July 19. 

Oct. IS. 

Jan. 1 

Mar. 29. 

Reference No. 

IS 

U 

15 

IG 

n 

18 

Saccharose. 

38*40 

38*10 

38*00 

37-70 

37-40 

37*30 

Dextrose and levulose.. 

34*03 

34*30 

34*40 

34*60 

34*80 

35*10 

Salts. 

5*41 

5*39 

5*42 

5*3S 

5*39 

5*40 

iMoisture . 

14*59 

14*42 

14*40 

14*41 

14*40 

14*40 

Organic matter. 

7*57 

7*79 

7-78 

7*91 

1 

8*01 

7*80 


1 100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Dry matter. 

85*41 

85*58 

85*60 

85*69 

85*60 

85*60 

Specific gravity .... 

1*453 

1*453 

1*453 

1*453 

1*453 

1*453 

Coloiu'. 

1 ^ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Brightness . 

I Bright 

Bright 

Bright 

Bright 

Cloudy 

Olo*ady 

Taste. 

Slight 
taste of 
caramel 

Slight 

ditto 

Slight 

ditto 

Slight 

ditto 

Slight 

ditto 

Slight 

ditto 

Acidity . 

0*13*2 

0*134 

0*135 

0*137 

0*135 

0*137 


Analysis of Cane Sugab Syrup, (b.) 
fIn hlach covered hoUle.J 


Reference No. 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Saccharose .. .... 

38*40 

38*40 

38*30 

38*30 

38*30 

38*20 

Dextrose and levulose.. 

34*03 

34*00 

34*00 

33*90 

33*90 

33-90 

Salts . 

5*41 

5*36 

6-30 

5*40 

5*22 

6*27 

moisture .. ,, .... 

14*59 

14*50 

14*50 

14*46 

14*38 

14*39 

Organic matter ,. 

7*57 

7*74 

7*90 

7-94 

8*20 

8*24 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Dry matter . 

85*41 

85*50 

, "85*50 

85-54 

85*62 

85*61 

Specific gravity .. 

1*453 

1*453 

1*453 

1-453 

1*4541 

1*4-54 

Colour . 

2 


2 

' 2 

2 

2 

Brightness .. .. ., 

Bright 

Bright 

Bright 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Taste.... 

Caramel 

Caramel 

Caramel 

Caramel 

Caramel 

Caramel 

Acidity. 

0*132 

0*135 

0*135 

0*135 

0*135 

0*135 
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Ak-alysis op Cane Sugab Syrup. (C.) 
f Exposed to the light J 



1900. 

Dec. 14. 

1901. 

April 12. 

1901. 

July 19. 

1901. 

Oct. 18. 

1902. 

Jan. 17. 

1932. 

Mar. 29. 

. Reference No. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

^ Saccharose. 

36*10 

35*90 

35*80 

35*50 

34*90 

34*80 

Dextrose and levulose.. 

35*70 

35*90 

36*00 

36*20 

36*80 

36*90 

Salts .. .. .. .... 

4*26 

4*26 

4*27 

4*26 

4*26 

4*26 

Moisture . 

13*76 

13*72 

13*75 

13*74 

13*72 

13*70 

Organic matter .... 

10*18 

10*22 

10*18 

10*30 

10*32 

10*34 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

Dry matter. 

86*24 

86*28 

86*25 

86*26 

86*28 

86*30 

Specific gravity .... 

1*458 

1*458 

1*458 

1*458 

1*458 

1*459 

Colour .. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Brightness. 

Bright 

Bright 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Taste . 

Full 

Fhll 

Full 

Full 

Full 

Full 

Acidity ,. ,. .... 

0*056 

0*079 

0*076 

■ 0*076 

0*074 

0*079 


fin hlach covered bottle.J 


Analysis op Cane Sugar Syrup, (c.) 


Reference No. 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

Saccharose.. .. .... 

36*10 

36*00 

36*00 

36*00 

35*90 

35*90 

Dextrose and levulose.. 

35*70 

35*80 

35*80 

35*80 

35*90 

35*80 

Salts.'. 

4*26 

4*24 

4*28 

4*30 

4*27 

4*29 

Moisture., .. .. 

13*70 

13*70 

13*65 

13*68 

13*65 

13*65 

Organic matter .... 

10*18 

10*26 

10*27 

10*22 

10*28 

10*36 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Dry matter. 

86*24 

86*30 

86*35 

86*32 

1 86*35 i 

86*36 

Specific gravity .... 

1-458 

1*459 

1*459 

1-459 

1*459 

1*459 

Colour. 

1 

1 . 

1 

1 

! 1 

1 

Brightness .. 

Bright 

Bright 

Bright 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Taste ,, 

Full 

Full 

Full : 

Full 

Full i 

Full 

Acidity .. . 

0*056 

0*079 

0*081 

. 0*080 

0*086 

i 

0-086 
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An’Alysis or Cane Sugar Syrup. (D.) 
(Exposed to the light. J 



1900. 

1901. 

1901. 

1901. 

1902. 

1902. 


Dec. U. 

April 12. 

July 19. 

Oct. 18. 

Jail. 17. 

Mar. 29. 

Eeference No, 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

Saccharose., . 

36*50 

36*50 

36-35 

36*30 

36*10 

36*00 

Dextrose and levulose.. 

35*94 

35*92 

36*00 

36*00 

30*20 

36*30 

Salts .. .. ,. .. 

5-16 

5*21 

5*18 

5*12 

0*17 

5*19 

Moisture ., ,, ,... 

H'88 

14-82 

14*81 

14*70 

14*75 

14*80 

Organic matter .. 

7*52 

7*55 

7-66 

7*88 

7*78 

7‘71 


100*00 

100-00 

100*00 1 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

Dry matter. 

85*12 

85*18 

85*19 

85*30 

85*25 

85*20 

Specific gravity .... 

1*450 

1*450 ! 

1*450 

1*452 

1*451 

1*451 

Colour. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Brightness . 

Taste . 

Acidity . 

Bright 
Taste of 

1 caramel 
0*102 

Bright 
Taste of 
caramel 
0*100 

Bright 
Taste of 
caramel 
0*102 

Bright 
Taste of 
caramel 
0*102 

Cloudy 
Taste of 
caramel 
0*106 

Cloudy 
Taste of 
i caramel 
0*108 


Analysis or Cane Sugar Syrup, (d.) 


(In black covered bottle.J 


Reference No. 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

Saccharose. 

36*50 

36*50 

36*50 

36*50 

36*40 

36*40 

Dextrose and levulose.. 

35*94 

35*90 

35-90 

35*90 

35*00 

36*00 

Salts . 

5*16 

5*18 

5*09 

5*14 

5*18 

5*20 

Moisture. 

14*88 

14*82 

14*80 

14*80 

14*06 

14*60 

Oi’ganic matter .. 

7*52 

7*60 

7*71 

7*66 

7*87 

7*80 

j 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Dry matter ,. ,. 

85*12 

85*18 

85*20 i 

85*20 

85*36 

86*40 

Specific gravity .... 

1-450 

1*451 

1*451 

1*451 

1*452 

1*463 

Colour. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Brightness . 

Bright 

Bright 

Dull 

Dull 

Cloudy 

Very 

cloudy 

Taste ., 

Caramel 

Caramel 

Caramel 

Caramel 

Caramel 

Caramel 

Acidity .. .. .,.. | 

, 0*102 

0*100 

0*106 ' 

0*109 

0*109 

0 110 
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Analysis of Cane Sugar Syrup. (E.) 
Exposed to the light,J 



1900. 

Dec. 14. 

1901. 

April 12. 

1901. 

July 19. 

1901. 

Oct, IS. 

1902. 

Jan. 17. 

1902. 

Mar. 29. 

Eeference NTo. 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

Saccharose. 

36-85 

3670 

36-50 

36-30 

36-20 

36-00 

Dextrose and levulose.. 

36-93 

37-00 

37-20 

37-30 

37-30 

37-50 

Salts . 

5-92 

5-98 

5-90 

5-94 

5-88 

5-86 

]\Ioistiire. 

16-89 

16-75 

16-82 

16-84 

16-79 

16-82 

Organic matter ,, 

3-41 

3-57 

3-58 

3-62 

3-83 

3-82 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Dry matter . 

83-11 

83-25 

83-18 

83-16 

83-21 

83-18 

Specific gravity .. 

1-437 

1-438 

1-438 

1-437 

1*438 

1-438 

Colour . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Brightness. 

Bright 

Bright 

Bright 

Bright 

Bright 

Bright 

Taste. 

Full 

Full 

Full 

Full 

Full 

Full 

Acidity. 

0109 

0-110 

0-110 

0-112 

0*114 

0-117 


Analysis of Cane Sugar Syrup, (e.) 
fin hlacJc covered hoUle,) 


Eeference iso. 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

Saccharose. 

36-85 

36-80 

36-80 

36-70 

36-70 

36-40 

Dextrose and levulose.. 

36*93 

36-95 

36-90 

36-90 

37-00 

87-10 

Salts ., .. .; .. 

5-92 

6-00 

5-70 

5-86 

5-80 

5-84 

Moisture .. .. .... 

16-89 

16-84 

16-84 

16*71 

16-70 

16-60 

Organic matter .. 

3-41 

3-41 

3-76 

3-83 

3-80 

4-06 , 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Dry matter. 

83-11 1 

83-16 

83-16 

83-29 

83-30 

' 83-40 

Specific gravity .... 

1-437 

1*438 

1-438 

1-438 

1-438 

1-438 

Colour .. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Brightness ,, .... 

Bright 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Dull 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Taste .. 

Full 

FuU 

Full 

Full 

Full 

Sticky 

Acidity .. 

0-109 

0-111 

0-112 

' .0-113 

0T14 

0-118 















Analysis of Oane Sugar Syrup. (P.) 


f Exposed to the light. J 



i9oa. 

1901. 

1901. 

1901. 

1902. 

1902. 


Dec. 14. 

April 12. 

July 19. 

Oct. 18. 

Jan. 17. 

Mar. 29. 

Eeference Ko. 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

Saccharose . 

37-50 

37-40 

37-10 

36-80 

36-50 

36-30 

Dextrose and levuloso.. 

34-19 

34*20 

34-40 

34-70 

34-90 

35-00 

Salts . 

4-87 

4-85 

4-82 

4-90 

4-86 

4-84 

Moisture .. .. .... 

12-59 

12-44 

12-1:9 

12-46 

12-50 

12*41 

Organic matter .. 

10-85 

11*11 

.11-19 

11-14 

11-24 

11-45 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

Dry matter . 

87-41 

87-56 

87-51 

87-54 

87-50 

87*49 

SiDecific gravity ,. ,. 

D466 

1*468 

1-467 

1-467 

1-467 

1-407 

Colour ... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Brightness. 

Taste. 

Acidity. 

Bright 

Sharp 

sweet 

0*072 

Bright 

Sharp 

sweet 

0-074 

Cloudy 

Sharp 

sweet 

0-082 

Cloudy 

Sharp 

sweet 

0-083 

Cloudy 

Sharp 

sweet 

0-083 

Cloudy 

Sharp 

swcot 

0-089 


Analysis op Cane Sugar Syrup, (f.) 
f'In Hack covered loiile.J 


Eeference Ko. 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

Saccharose . 

37-50 

37-40 

37-40 

37-20 

37*20 

37-00 

Dextrose and levulose.. 

34-19 

34-20 

34-20 

34-20 

34-30 

S4-00 

Salts . 

4-87 

4-82 

4-80 

4-90 

4-87 

4 80 

Moisture. 

12*59 

12-46 

12-50 

12-51 

12-65 

12-56 

Organic matter .. ., 

10-85 

11-12 

ll-lO 

U-19 

11-08 

10-98 


100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Dry matter .. ., .. 

87-41 

87-54 

87-50 

87-49 

87*45 

87-44 

Specific gravity .... 

1-466 

1*467 

1-467 

1*467 

1-466 

1-466 

Colour .. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 ' 

3 

Brightness .. .... 

Bright 

Bright j 

Bright 

Bright , 

Bright ; 

Cloudy 

Taste .. .* .. 

Full 

FuH 

Fun 

Full i 

Full ! 

Full 

Acidity . 

0-072 

0-076 

0*080 

0-080 

0-091 

0-094 












OOMPAEISON OP FUEL VALUES. 


Piiblisliod records of tests of tlie heating value of petroleum, or 
‘‘ oil,” as it is comnionly called, indicate that one pound of oil has an 
average heating value of about 21,000 Eritisli thermal units. Four 
tests were made, and the results published on the authority of Favre 
and Silberinann, in the Proceedings Inst. Mech. Engineers, 1899, 
showing the heat units in two grades of Eussian oil, one of petroleum 
refuse and one of Pennsylvania crude oil; tho average of the four 
show's 21,180 B. T. U. per pound. Prof. J. E. Denton published an 
analysis of Beaumont oil that show^ed a value of 19,060 B. T. U. per 
jxmiid. 

For the purposes of this article a fuel value of 20,000 B. T. U. per 
pound of oil may be safely assumed. 

The rexu'esentative of one of the oil companies in Honolulu has 
stated it is proposed to supply this market with oil at an average 
density of about 16° Baume; this has a Sp. Grav. of *9589 and 
w^eighs 7'99 lbs. per gallon. Tlie Beaumont oil has a Sp. Grav. of 
•920, a density of 22'^ Baume, and weighs 7*66 lbs. per gallon. 

Assuming the density of the oil supxdied here to lie between IG"^' 
and 18° Baume, the average weight will be 7’93 lbs. per gallon, and 
42 gallons, or a barrel, will weigh 333 lbs. 

At the 'Western vSiigar Eefinery in San Francisco, the average 
equivalent evaporation per pound of oil from seven different burners 
was 11*29 lbs. of water, and the burner giving the best results of 
13*85 lbs. w^ater per pound of oil was adopted throughout the jilant. 

An every day evaporation of 13 lbs. of water per pound of oil 
involves an efficiency of Go^.', and this is not startingly low considering 
the comparatively small attention that engineers and firemen in 
general have given to the question. It is quite likely that when the 
use of oil as a fuel has received the attention it deserves the efficiency 
will be brought up to 80^, a figure that is now assumed by some 
writers. 

The heating value of coal lies between 10,000 and 16,000 B. T. IT. 
per pound, and depends on the proportions of fixed carbons and 
volatile matters as well as the combined moisture and ash. The 
average of a number of trials made in these islands during the past 
two years, with hand firing, shows an evaporative effect of slightly 
over 8*00 lbs. of water per pound of coal. Mechanical stokers gave 
slightly better result. 

These trials were made under more or less expert attention, and it 
would not be safe to assume that 8*00 lbs. of water per pound of coal 
could be evaporated under every day working conditions. No 
serious fault should be found with the ordinary Japanese fireman if 
he is getting an evaporation of 7*50 lbs. per pound of coal in general 
use here. 



Mr. 0. F. Eckart, director of the experimental station, has kindl}’- 
furnished the writer with an analysis that is an average or mean of a, 
great many analyses of bagasse. It may, perhaps, be,taken as a fair 
sample of bagasse throughout the islands, but should not be 
considered a suital:)lc figure for making iinal determinations in any 
particular case. This average analysis is as follows : Sucrose^ d’oCSV, 
glucose 1*52, fibre 48'662, ash I'oJ', and water 43*78,2. There are 
also traces of some gums that are probably hydro-carbons, l)nt of 
such small quantities they may he disregarded. The. chemical 
analyses of these component parts are: sticrose, C-12, 11-22, O-ll; 
glucose, 0-6, H-IO, 0-5; fibre, C-6, H-IO, 0-5; water, It-2, 0-1; 
and by resolving these with their respective percentages, the find, 
value is shown to be 3,500 E. T. TJ. per pound of bagasse. If all 
these heat units could bo utilised there wnuld he an equivalent 
evaporation of 3*62 lbs. of water for each pound of bagasse burned. 
It should he easily within range to burn bagasse with an ofiici- 
units could be utilised there would he an equivalent evapora¬ 
tion of 3*G2 lbs. of water for each pound of bagasse Inirned. It 
should be easily within range to burn bagasse with an efficiency 
of G52; there are boiler settings here that are probably giving 
better results than this. This will serve, however, to illustrate the 
point of this article. Burning this average bagasse at efficiency 
will evaporate 2*35 lbs. water per ponnd of bagasse, and the following 
comparisons may now be drawn on the bases laid down:— 

On.e pound bagasse will evax^orate 2*35 lbs. water. 

One x^oimd coal will evax^orate 7*50 lbs. water. 

One pound oil will evaporate 13,000 lbs. water. 

The above shows that as fuel values 

One x)oimd bagasse equals *18 pounds oil. 

One pound bagasse equals *314 xiomids coal. 

One x^iind coal equals *576 xnnmds oil. 

One x^onnd coal equals 3*19 x^ounds bagasse. 

One pound oil equals 1*73 pounds coal. 

One pound oil ecpials 5*35 x>ounds bagrusse. 

Giving expression to these values in pnrcliaso (iiiantities: 

One barrel oil equals *288 tons coal, or 576 lbs. 

One barrel oil ecxuals *92 tons bagasse; 1840 lbs. 

One ton coal equals 3*19 tons bagasse. 

One ton coal equals 3*46 barrels oil. 

One ton bagasse ecxiials 1*08 barrels oil. 

One ton bagasse equals *314 tons coal. 

Eelative money values in evaporation of water with oil at SI *00 V(rr 
barrel: 

Coal is worth $3*46 per ton of 2,000 Ihs. and 

Bagasse is worth $0*92 per ton of 2,000 Ihs. 
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Tlie relative money values of coal and bagasse may easily be found 
as tbe percentage of actual cost over the assumed price of $1^000 per 
barrel: For example, if the oil should cost $1*60 delivered to the 
plantation, it has the same fuel value as coal at $5*54 per ton of 
2,000 lbs, and the bagasse has a fuel value of $1*47 per ton. 

With coal at $1*00 per ton of 2,000 lbs. oil is worth $0*288 per 
barrel, and bagasse is worth $0*31 per ton of 2,000 lbs. In same 
manner as above the true result may be obtained by the_percentage 
of true over the assumed cost of coal. Say coal costs $8*50 per ton 
at the plantation, it has the same value as oil at $2*45 per barrel, 
and the bagasse is worth $2*63 per ton. 

No mention has been made of the comparative costs of handling 
the different fuels or the convenience of one over the other: conditions 
and locality decide these things. This is merely for the purpose of 
' showing a comparison of the fuel values of bagasse with that of coal 
and of oil, apropos of the recent mention of the use of this “ trash’’ 
of paper pulp and that these proportions and relative values may 
afford some data upon which the price of bagasse may be based to 
return some profit to the plantations.—(E. P. Jones, in Hawaiian 
Planters^ Monthly,) 


SXJGAE CANE EXPERIMENTS IN THE LEEWAED 
ISLANDS, 1901-02.* 


The experiments with varieties of sugar cane conducted during the 
season 1901-2 followed the lines adopted in the previous year. As in 
former years, the canes were crushed in a Chatanooga mill, both in 
Antigua and in St. Kitt’s; as these mills take the canes without their 
being previously split or otherwise manipulated, they give results 
’vhich are fairly comparable with the mills in use on the estates, 
except that the amount of juice expressed in these experiments is 
probably much greater than is obtained in practice from the mills in 
this Colony. As care is taken to avoid any alteration in the setting 
of the mill during the course of the season’s work, it is possible to 
compare the quantity of juice ^fielded by each kind of cane under 
experiment, and intei*esting results have been obtained in this way. 
As different mills, though identical in pattern, are in Antigua and 
St. Kitt’s, strict comparison cannot be instituted between the 
proportion of juice obtained from the canes in the two Presidencies; 
efforts, however, were made to secure conditions as similar as 
possible. 


* Summarized from Report issued by Department of Agriculture for the West Indies. 
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Antigua. 

Plant Canes. —Experiments with, plant canes were conducted in 
duplicate, on seven stations instead of on six as in the previous year, 
a new station being laid out at Eriar’s Hill. 

The average annual rainfall on the cane-growing districts of 
Antigua is 46 inches. The present season up to Marcli, 1902, w'a.s 
therefore an extremely favourable one for cane growing. Unfor¬ 
tunately from April to July heavy rains fell, making the reaping 
season one of unusual difEculty. 

The main collection of plant canes was cultivated at Cassada 
G-arden estate, as in the previous season, and this year included 
thirtj^-one selected varieties. On the remaining six stations twenty- 
three selected varieties were gi‘own, being the fourteen varieties 
grown last year, together with some newly introduced kinds. These 
were White Transparent, Haga B., Caledonian Queen, Mont Blanc, 
Eappoe, B. 109, B. 147, B. 95, B. 102, B. 115, B. 116, Queensland 
Creole (or Puiplo Transparent), Burke and Eed Eibbon, ])eing the 
varieties previously experimented with, the following being the nine 
varieties added to the list: B. 208, B. 156, B. 306, B. 176, 8ealy 
Seedling, B. 130, B. 74, B. 145, B. 78. 

Table I. contains information of the greatest interest to the gemwal 
reader, as it gives the means of the results obtained at all the Antigua, 
stations. In the individual experiments thei’O is fair agreement con¬ 
cerning the merits of the various canes under experiment, the series 
at Thihou’s departing more from the average than most of the others. 

The figures given in Table I. enable us to institute interesting 
comparisons between the twenty-three varieties of cane under experi¬ 
mental cultivation. In the table the canes are arranged in order 
according to the yield of sucrose in the juice per acre. 

B. 208 heads the list, and presents several good qualities : the juice 
is exceptionally rich in sugar, having, as the average of these experi¬ 
ments, 2*163 lb. sucrose per gallon of juice. Eeference to the figures 
of the individual experiments shows that the glucose and non-sugars 
were low in all cases, so that there is good reason for believing that 
this cane is one which may be safely recominenrlod. Tliis idea is 
confirmed by the fact that it has also done well in St. Kitt's. Similar 
good results have been obtained in Barbados and Trinidad. This 
confirmatory evidence is satisfactory, and warrants our drawing tbc 
attention of planters to this cane as one which we feel can be TCMHnn- 
mended for cultivation with some degree of confidence, always 
remembering that caution is necessary in the iutrodu(‘tion of a.ny new 
variety of cane. 

B. 95 ranks next in saccharine richness; it has given very large 
returns in some instances, and appears to be well suited for moderatfily 
heavy soils. The juice is usually characterised by its exceptional 
purity. This cane, too, deserves careful attention at the hands of the 
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planters. In last year’s experiments it stood first in tlie list in 
Antigua, and this year is only surpassed by new canes, B. 208, 
I). 180, and B. 109. Tire position of tbe latter this year may be 
abnormal. 

A woi‘d of caution is perha^rs necessary with respect to B. 109, The 
season under review was one in which the rainfall was above the 
average, and there is some suspicion that B. 109 owes its high position 
this season to the high rainfall, seeing that in previous yeais it has 
occupied a low position. This cane has this year given the largest 
yield of juice per ton of cane, namely, 166*6 gallons per ton, and this 
perhaps also points to its being influenced by the large rainfall, as in 
previous years it afforded much less juice : it has also given the 
heaviest tonnage of cane per acre, but the juice was not rich in sugar, 
containing the smallest quantity (1*460 lb. per gallon) of any of the 
canes in this series. 

The Burke cane was at one time largely grown in Barbados, but 
was soon abandoned on account of its unsatisfactory yield, and parti¬ 
cularly the low sugar content of its juice. It has however done very 
well in Antigua for several years under experimental cultivation. 
During the yeans this cane has been under experimental cultivation 
in Antigua it has afforded juice having the following sucrose content:— 


1897 

1 plot plant cane 

Lb. sucrose 
per gallon. 

.... 1*775 

1900 

.. mean 12 plots plant cane . 

.. 1*902 

1901 

12 

•• J> JJ >1 55 

.... 1*952 

1901 

,, 6 ,, ratoon ,, 

. .. 1*966 

1902 

„ 14 ,, plant ,, 

.... 1*806 

1902 

,,10 ,, ratoon ,, 

. .. 1*881 


Turning to the Barbados reports we find the following record of this 
cane: in most cases the result is derived from the analysis of a single 


sample only:— 

Sucrose I Sucrose j Sucrose 


Year. 

per gallon. Year. 

per gallon. Year. 

per gallon 

1891 .. 

.. 1*84 1894 .. 

.. 1*63 1897 . 

.. 1*62* 

1892 .. 

.. 1*32 1895., 

.. 1*69 1898 . . 

.. 1*75^' 

1893 ,. 

.. 1*75 1896., 

.. 1*68 1899 . . 

.. D46 


In putting forward these figures it is not suggested that planters 
should plant Burke canes largely, for at present there are several 
better canes within their reach. What is suggested is that new 
varieties of cane may be somewhat yariablOj'that indifferent qualities 
may become fixed in cei'tain districts, while better and desirable 
qualities may become fixed in others, and thus at the end of a given 
period the canes in the two districts may show permanent differences 
of character. A case of this kind seems to exist in the two strains of 
Burke canes grown in Barbados and Antigua respectively. 


Mean of several analyses 
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If tlie facts are as suggested, then great importance attaches to 
the pedigree of any variety of cane to be introduced, as there may 
be more than one kind or strain of cane resulting from one origiiuil 
seedling. For some time something of this kind has becai suspecti'd 
by the experiment station workers in Antigua, and planters have been 
urged to exercise care in obtaining now supplies of canes, and to 
obtain these from a stock wbicb has been proved to do well in, or 
near, their own districts. When a new cane attracts attention iii a 
district, or Colony, there may bo some risk of purchasing a cane, 
bearing the same name, from a distant district, or Oolony, and 
planters are cautioned against this. 

It would he well if the records of our experiment stations were 
examined, in order to see if similar cases could be discovered and 
brought to light. 

B. 147, which has attracted much attention and given rise to some 
controversy in other places, again occupies a low position in the 
Antigua experiments. 

Table I, 

PLANT CANES, 

Means Eebtjced prom 14 Plots of each Yariety of Cane. 


No. 

Name of Cake. 

Cane. 

Juice. 

Sucrose. 

Tons 

per 

acre. 

Gallons 

per 

acre. 

Gallons 

per 

ton. 

Pounds 
per {gallon 
of Juice. 

X^ounds 
per acre 
ill Juice. 

1 

B.208 . 

43-3 

6,145 

146*3 

2*163 

13,293 

2 

*B. 109 . 

47-0 

7,831 

166*6 

1*460 

11,974 

3 

D. 130 .. 

41*5 

5,930 

142*9 

1*925 

11,413 

4 

D. 95 . 

37-0 

5,439 

147*0 

2-047 

11,132 

6' 

Sealy Seedling ,, 

41‘1 

5,856 

142*5 

1*886 

11,047 

6 

D. 102 •. 

42'6 

6,451 

128*0 

1*890 

10,349 

7 

Naga B. .. 

36*0 

5,746 

142*9 

2*011 

10,348 

8 

Burke ,, ,. *... 

38-6 

5,716 

148*1 

1*806 

10,321 

9 

B. 156. 

40'3 

5,700 

141*5 

1-803 

10,276 

10 

B. 306 . 

32‘9 

4,832 

, 148*6 

2*094 

10,236 

IL 

D. 74. 

37-1 

5,247 

141*4 

1*891 

9,923 

12 

Caledonian Queen .. 

34*4 

4,997 

145*3 

1*934 

9,665 

13 

M.ont Blanc . 

34*5 1 

4,942 

143*2 1 

1*015 ‘ 

9,402 

14 

D. 115.. .. .. .. 

36*1 

6,016 

138*9 

1*857 

9,341 

15 

Kappoe .. .. .... 

35*2 

5,034 

143*0 

1*851 

9,318 

16 

IX 116. 

33*6 

4,732 

141*3 

1*878 

8,889 

17 

145 . 

33*2 i 

4,822 

145*2 

1*839 

8,868 

18 

Ked Ribbon .. 

31-5 

4,537 

144*0 

1*908 

8,655 

19 

I). 78 .. 

34*8 

5,189 

149*1 

1*663 

8,627 

20 

White Transparent,. 

30*6 

4,451 

145*5 

1*924 

8,560 

21 

*»'B. 147. . .. - .. .. 

29*1 

4,210 

144*7 

1*978 

8,327 

22 

Queensland Creole ., 

30*1 

4,277 

142*1 

1*937 

1 8,286 

23 

B. 176. .. 

22*5 

3,215 

142*9 

1-840 

6,916 


^ Mean of 13 plots only. 
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Table II. 


BATOONS. 

Meaks Reduced ebom 10 Plots oe each Vakiety of Oane. 


No. 

Name of Cane. 

Cane. 

Juice. 

Sucrose. 

Position as 
Plant Cane. 

Tons 

per 

acre. 

Gals. 

per 

acre. 

G-als. 

per 

ton. 

Pounds 
per gallon 
of Juice. 

Pounds 
per acre 
in Juice. 

1 

B. 95. 

30-9 

4,439 

143*6 

2-015 

8,946 

1 

2 

Red Ribbon .. ,,,, 

28-2 

3,944 

139-9 

1*939 

7,647 

6 

3 

Caledonian Queen .. 

28*5 

3,914 

137*3 

1-952 

7,641 

9 

4 

Mont Blanc. 

28-i 

3,854 

137*2 

1*969 

7,688 

2 

0 

White Transparent .. 

26-7 

3,789 

141*9 

1*940 

7,349 

7 

6 

Raga B. 

25-7 

3,597 

140*0 

2*012 

7,238 

3 

7 

Burke . 

27*9 

3,904 

139*9 

1*831 

7,147 

4 

8 

D. 102. 

27*3 

3,784 

I 138*6 

1*838 

6,955 

5 

9 

D. 115 . 

26*8 

3,638 

I 135*7 

1*902 

6,914 

14 

10 

D. 116. 

; 27*4 

3,741 

1 136*5 

1*845 

6,901 

13 

11 

Rappoe . 

25*9 

3,614 

139*5 

1*898 

6,823 

10 

12 

B. 109. 

25*1 

3,615 

144*0 

1*872 

6,767 

11 

13 

Queensland Creole .. 

i 24-7 

3,473 

140*6 

1*916 

6,656 

8 

14 

B. 147. 

21*4 

3,097 

144*7 

1*883 

6,831 

12 


Ratoons .—It is instructive to compare the positions occupied by the 
canes as plants and ratoons on each plot. On the whole it will he 
seen that the canes which have done best as plant canes have also 
ratooned well. Owing to a favourable growing season the plots have 
afforded larger yields of sugar with ratoon canes than they did last 
year as plant canes. 

Table II., showing the average return from all the ratoon plots, 
contains much instructive information. D. 95 has proved a good 
ratooning cane, occupying the first position; while B. 147 falls to the 
last place. Red Ribbon has done well, occupying the second position, 
with excellent juice containing 1*939 lb. sucrose per gallon. The 
closely allied, or possibly identical, canes, Caledonian Queen, Mont 
Blanc, White Transparent, and NagaB., all fall together with only 
an extreme variation of 223 lb* sucrose per acre between them. 

St, Ivitt’s. 

Plant Ccoies.—The experimental cultivation of selected varieties of 
sugar cane was condixcted upon the following estates in St. Kitt’s :— 
La Guerite, Buckley’s, West Farm, Con Phipps, Estridge’s, Molyneux, 
and Canada, The canes were cultivated after the usual methods fol¬ 
lowed in this island, and in the same manner as the rest of the fields 
of which they formed part. 
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B. 208 conies first on tlie average results this year as last, thus 
again establishing its claim for careful consideration at the hands of 
planters, who are recommended to plant small areas with this variety. 
The j uice of this cane is of remarkable richness and purity. The high 
position taken by the Caledonian Queen cane is due to the excep¬ 
tionally large returns obtained at Con Phipps. D. 95 has ris(m to the 
third place, but in dealing with this it must be remembered tliat the 
rainfall of the season was above the average. This cane may nut do 
so well on the light soils of St. XitPs when the growing season is at 
all dry; it should he introduced with caution, and preferably in places 
where the rainfall is usually high: it is worth trying in the higher 
fields where the rainfall is greater. As on previous occasions, so again 
this year, the juice of this cane is characterised by its remarkable 
richness and purity, features which distinguish these two canes B. 208 
and B. 95 from all the others at present under experiment. B. 147 
stands eleventh. This cane has given large returns when grown on 
an extensive scale in some districts in St. Kitt’s, in which it seems to 
thrive. It is a late ripening cane, and until it is ripe the glucose ratio 
of the juice is often very high. Reaping operations should be com¬ 
menced cautiously, and where the requisite tests can be made it is well 
to ascertain the glucose ratio of the juice from time to time, in order 
to learn when reaping may safely begin. When quite ripe the glucose 
ratio is comparatively low. 

Ratoon (Janes .—^After the plant canes, which were reported upon 
last season, had been reaped the stools were treated in the usual 
manner, and crops of ratoon canes were raised. These were reaped 
under experimental conditions, 

B. 208 gives a return |)ractically identical with that of D, 95, and as 
the cane has given good results in all our experiments, and also in 
places outside the Leeward Islands, and as it also shows vigour as a 
ratooning cane, it can be recommended to planters as a cane suitable 
for fairly extensive cultivation. In this group again attontion may bo 
cbawn to the groat richness and purity of the juice afl'orded by the 
two canes B, 95 and B. 208, B. 147 has ratooned well Taking all 
the circumstances into considex'ation, it would appear that this cano will 
do well on the deep light soils of St.Kitt’s, and that it is more suitable 
for St. Kitt’s than for Antigua, where the soil is much heavier. 
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Table III. 

Mean’s Deduced eeoh 7 Plots oe each Yaeiety of Plant Cane. 


1 

1 


Cane. 

Juice. 

Sucrose. 

No. 

Namk of Cane. 

Tons 

per 

acre. 

G-allons 

per 

acre. 

Gallons 

per 

ton. 

Pounds 
per gallon 
of Juice. 

Pounds 
per acre 
in Juice. 

1 

B. 208J . 

36‘6 

4,793 

130*9 

2*165 

10,378 

2 

Caledonian Queen* .. 

38*6 

5,093 

132*0 

1*907 

9,714 

3 

D. 95. 

32-3 

4,357 

134*9 

2*156 

9,402 

4 

D. 116 . 

38-1 

4,997 

131*2 

1*82() 

9,095 

5 

Mont Blanc 

37'7 

4,942 

131*1 

1*839 

9,089 

6 

B. 393 . 

35*0 

4,595 i 

131*3 

1*971 

9,057 

7 

D. 74. 

35*4 

4,557 

128*7 

1*933 

8,849 

8 

D. 115 . 

37'8 

4,907 

130*2 

1*834 

8,796 

9 

Naga B. 

35-8 

4,806 

4,739 

134-3 

1*829 

8,789 

10 

White Transparent .. 

36*2 

130*9 

1*831 

8,677 

11 

B. 147 . 

37*5 

4,673 

124*0 

1*840 

8,597 

12 

B. 306t . 

32-6 

4,592 

140*9 

1*859 

8,538 

13 

Queensland Creole .. 

36*3 

4,638 

127-8 

1*821 

8,445 

14 

Kappoe . 

32-5 

4,364 

134-3 

1*766 

7,708 

15 

B. i09t . 

30-7 

4,073 

132-7 

1*879 

7,652 

16 

Jamaica!. 

33-3 

4,447 

133*5 

1*698 

7,552 

17 

B. 376 . 

32-8 

4,349 

132*6 

1*688 

7,172 

IS 

B. 254t . 

26-6 

3,388 

127-4 

2*092 

7,086 

19 

Burke . 

29-0 

3,688 

127*2 

1*684 

6,209 

20 

B. 176t .. .. 

23*1 

3,154 

136 5 

1*861 

5,871 


Mean of 4 plots only. 

t Mean of 6 plots only. X Excluding Canada. 

Table IY. 

EATOONB. 

Means Deduced fbom 0 Plots of each Yaeiety of 

Cane. 

1 

D. 95. 

33-9 

4,697 

138*6 

2-156 

10,126 

' 2 

B. 208 .. ... 

34-0 

4,631 

136*2 

2*179 

10,090 

3 

Naga B. 

35-4 

4,766 

134*6 

1*934 

9,217 

4 

D- 74 .. 

31-3 

4,282 

136*8 

2*047 

8,767 

5 

B. 147, . 

32-9 

4,481 

136*3 

1*913 

8,577 

6 

Jamaica .. 

33*1 

4,244 

128*2 

1*994 

8,464 

7 

B. 306 .. . 

29*9 

4,147 

138*7 

2*033 

8,431 

8 

D. 115 . 

35*3 

4,539 

128*6 

1*809 

8,211 

9 

D. 116 . , 

31-6 

4,200 

132*9 

1*875 

7,875 

10 

White Transparent , 

32*5 

4,309 

132*6 

1*817 

7,829 

11 

Bappoe .. 

31*7 

4,268 

134-6 

1*833 

7,821 

12 

Burke.. . 

31-3 

4,179 

133*5 

1*864 

7,790 

13 

Mont Blanc* . 

30-5 

3,960 

129*9 

1*940 

7,683 

14 

B. 376 . 

30*6 

4,189 

136*9 

1*720 

7,206 

15 

B. 393 . 

27-8 

3,775 

135*8 

1*853 

6,995 

16 

B. 109 . 

29*4 

3,749 

127-5 

1*809 

6,782 

17 

Queensland Creole . 

27*7 

3,672 

132*6 

1*839 

6,753 

18 

B. 254* . 

26*7 

3,489 

130-6 

1*898 

6,623 

19 

B. 176 .. 

27*5 

3,467 

126*1 

1-907 

6,611 

20 

B. 145 . 

21*5 

2,958 

137-6 

1*746 

5,165 


* Mean of 5 plots only. 
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EEOENT PEAOTICE m THE DESIGN, CONSTEUCTION, 
AND OPEEATION OE EAW CANE 
SIJGAE FAOTOEIES IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


On December 19tli last, an interesting paper on Eecent Practice 
in til© Design, Construction, and Operation of Eaw Cane Sugar 
Factories in tlie Hawaiian Islands,” was read at a meeting of tlio 
Institution of Meclianical Engineers in London, by Mr. J. N. S. 
Williams, of Maui, Hawaiian Islands, We reproduce below tbe 
cMef parts of tlie paper, for wbicb we are indebted to tbe official copy 
published by the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. And for a 
large number of diagrams and photos illustrating the paper as well as 
for an appendix containing samples of working sheets, we must refer 
our readers to that Official Eeport. 


The rise of the cane-sugar industry in the Hawaiian Islands may 
be dated from the year 1876, when a reciprocity treaty between tbe 
Governments of the United States of America and the Kingdom of 
Hawaii permitted the entrance of Hawaiian raw sugars into the 
United States free of duty. About that time the labour laws of the 
Hawaiian Kingdom facilitated the entry of Asiatic labourers under 
contracts to the plantations for terms of years, whereby plantation 
owners and managers were enabled to produce cane very cheaply. 

Twenty years ago the average yield of commercial sugar was about 
91bs. per 100 of cane, and the average yield of cane per acre was 
about 25 tons. At the present day the average yield of coniinercial 
sugar is about 12 lbs, per 100 of cane, and the average yield of catie 
per acre is about 40 tons. The above averages are taken over the 
whole group, but there are individual plantations of groat size where 
th© average yield far exceeds the above figures. 

A detailed history of the steps in improvement in cultivation and 
manufacture of cane and sugar in the Hawaiian Islands during the 
past twenty-five years is beyond the scope of th© present Paper, which 
describes the design, construction, and operation of the new sugar 
factory for the Hawaiian Commercial and fc^ugar Co., moorporatcHl in 
San ITrancisco abotxt twenty-five years ago. This company a(‘,(|nired 
from the Hawaiian Goveimment an immense tract of land with its 
pertaining water-rights on the Island of Maui, and erected a sugar 
factory, which was then one of the finest in operation, iriaking 
upwards of 100 tons of raw sugar daily. 

With the lapse of years and change of conditions, it hecaino 
necessary to remodel the systems of work to moot the altered 
circumstances, and the old factory being no longer adapted to handle 
the greatly increased crops, the task of designing and constructing 
the new sugar-house was placed in the hands of the Honolulu Iron 
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Works Co*, of Honolulu, an old esfcablislied ooucern, wkose intimate 
acquaintance with the requirements of the case, and previous 
successes in the construction of modern sugar factories, warranted 
the confidence placed in them by the Board of Directors of the 
Hawaiian Cjoinmercial and Sugar Co. The factory is designed to 
grind a maximum of 3,600 tons of cane per day of twenty-four 
hours, which quantity of cane, when at its best, will yield about 550 
tons of commercial sugar of about 96 per cent, pure sugar, The 
amount of cold water required for the condensers of the vacuum 
evaporating and graining apparatus in the plant will reach 9 million 
gallons per day; as this amount of water is sufficient to irrigate 
some 800 acres of cane, it became necessary to so situate the buildings 
that this water, after having been used in the factory, could be turned 
into the irrigating ditches below^ the mill site. 

The new works were laid out on a piece of waste land near the 
centre of the plantation at an elevation of 73 feet above the sea, about 
one and a half miles from the port, and 15 feet below one of the 
principal irrigating canals, whence the supply of water for the 
condensers is drawn; the plot has a 1 per cent, gradient to and from 
the buildings, the surface soil being volcanic, mixed with huge 
boulders, and the underlying stratum is an old lava flow of 
considerable depth, thus furnishing a site which not only met all the 
surface conditions, but gave a foundation for the buildings and 
machinery that could not be surpassed, 

Builditigs. —The buildings are of steel construction, covered with 
corrugated iron, and occupy a space approximately 300 feet by 400 
feet square; the grinding mills have each tTieir own house, the houses 
extending over the boiler plant; the clarification, filtration, con¬ 
centration, and graining apparatus are contained in two buildings 
side by side, each having the requisite floors and supporting columns 
for the machinery designed and built in with the main structure. 
The columns are all cariaed upon concrete foundations built upon bed 
rock, none of these foundations being loaded to more than 3 tons per 
square foot at the base, the otiter columns of building being carried 
upon a continuous wall of concrete, on the outer side of which gutters 
3 feet wide and 1 foot deep are fixed to carry ofi: the rainfall, on the 
roofs. The ground floor of the building i.s of concrete, 6 inches thick, 
in which are situated all the necessary drains and gutters for wa.shing 
down the various ap|)aratns. The buildings are lighted by glaised 
sashes on the sides and ends, and fixed skylights in the roof, some 30 
per cent, of roof surface being skylight, and some 25 per cent, of 
vertical suid'ace being gla>5ed; the sashes do not slide, but open by 
swinging on trunnions, a form of construction, that should not be used 
whore severe rain-storms, accom|)anied by high winds, occur, as the 
sashes cannot be kept water-tight. The buildings are painted with a 
neutral tint graphite paint inside and outside, while the exterior 
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surface of tlie roof is painted with a mixture of coal tai* and I’cd load 
put on boiling liot. 

Mac/rinen/ and Apparatas ,—The machinery and apparatus, when 
complete, will consist of— 

3 sets of crushing mills, each of capacity to grind 1,200 tons of cane 
per twenty-four hours. 

20 boilers with individual furnaces and fuel feeders. 

2 sets of conveyors and carriers for (dovating and distrilmting tlio 
cane refuse to the furnaces. 

Glariticatioii plant. 

Filtration plant. 

2 quadruple eifet evapoi-ators of the Lillie system. 

6 vacuum pans, each capable of making 100 tons of dry sugar per 
day. 

30 crystallising tanks, of the Bock system. 

20 centrifugals. 

Elevators, conveyors, and bagging apparatus for handling the 
finished product. 

The cane as it is cut in the field is loaded upon cars, 7 feet wide by 
12 feet long, each having four wheels and running on tracks of 3 feet 
gauge; the end of the cars are boarded up, and each side is formed of 
three removable stakes set in sockets so designed that the stakes are 
readily cast loose. After passing the scale house where each car-load 
of cane is w^eighed, the cars are brought up to the cane carrier, one 
on each side; the inward stakes are removed and the cauo discharged 
by the automatic cane unloader, which consists of a triangular framed 
structime carrying four moving endless chains with lingers, and 
capable of being raised to allow a car-load of cane to pass under, and 
then lowered until the fingers or rakes on the chains reach the cane 
and pull it off the cars in such quantity as may be needed. There are 
two of these cane unloadcrs, one on each side of the cane carrier, and 
the combined action of the two is sufficient to unload the cami as fast 
as the crushing apparatus can receive it. 

Crusher and Mills ,—The cane being discharged on the carTior is 
conveyed forward and upward until it reaches the xundiminjiry crusher, 
which consists of two rollei’S, 20 inches diameter l)y 72 inches long, 
sot vertically one above the other. Those rollers are of soli<l c.a,Ht 
steel and have zigVAig grooves about 2 inches deep and 0 iticln.'s pitch, 
running lengthwise of the rollers ; these grooves or to<3th mesh into 
each other, draw in the cane, partially crushing it, and partially 
cutting it up into about 6 inch lengths; after passing tlus (srusher, 
the mass then slides down an iron apron into the jaws of the first 
three-roller mill, where it is crushed under a pia^ssure on the top 
roller of 230 tons applied by hydraulic rams acting on the brasses of 
the top roller. After passing this mill, the crushed cane is sprayed 
with hot water, and carried by an endless apron conveyor, made of 
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steel slats on chain belting, to the jaws of the second niill, which is a 
duplicate of the first but operating under a pressure of 320 tons on 
the top roller. The crushed cane, on being discharged from the 
second mill, is again sprayed with hot water, and by a travelling 
apron, a duplicate of that between the first and second mills, is 
conveyed to the jaws of the third mill, which is of the same size as 
the first two, and operated under 400 tons on the top roller; here the 
cane gets its final crashing, discharging the bagasse in the condition 
of fine shreds containing from 44 j)er cent, to 48 per cent, of moisture 
and from 7 per cent, to 9 per cent, of the sugar originally in the cane. 

The crushing mills consist of cast-iron rollers, 34 iiiches diameter 
by 78 inches long, keyed to hammered iron shafts, 18 inches diameter 
in the roller, and having journals 15.]- inches diameter by 20 inches 
long; the rollers are carried in heavy cast-iron housings fitted with 
suitable bronze bearings ; the returner bar is a very strong cast-ii’on 
beam, pivoted on trunnions at the bottom of the housings, and drawn 
up against the front roller by two large bolts which extend outside 
the housings, so as to be easily accessible. Since this returner bar or 
knife is what passes the crushed cane from the front roller to the back 
roller under the top roller, it is subjected to very heavy strains, and 
requires careful adjustment to avoid setting up undue friction. 

The mills and crusher are operated by one Corliss engine, cylinder 
of 30 inches diameter by 60 inches stroke, running at 44 to 54 
revolutions per minute. The speed of the engine is reduced through 
a train of compound gearing very strongly constructed, the pinions of 
which are of cast-steel, and the wheels having cast-steel solid rims 
bolted to cast-iron spiders, the j)inions being shrouded to the tops of 
the teeth, while the wheel teeth are bare. The first motion pinions 
and spur wheels have teeth 4J inches pitch by 14 inches face, the 
second motion pinions and spur wheels have teeth 4| inches pitch by 
IS inches face, all mounted on hammered iron shafts, carried in 
cast-iron pillow-blocks which are lined with Babbit metal. The 
proportion of the gearing is such that, when the engine is running at 
45 revolutions per minute, the peripheral speed of the crusher rollers 
is 28 foot per minute, that of the first mill is 20 feet, the second mill 
23 feet, and the third mill 20 feet per minute. Tht^ object in thus 
giving increased peripheiul speed to each mill in the train is to reduce 
the thickness of the blanket of erushcul cane going through each mill 
in the series, so that the increased pressure uj>on the top roller in each 
mill acts upon a thinner blanket and thus produces a better extraction 
with a givcni pressure. 

Bafjasse Conveyors .—The refuse of the cane, or bagasse, after 
leaving the last mill is received on an inclined cdevator, consisting of 
link belt chains connected by wooden slats or scrapers, which catch 
the bagasse as it leaves the mill and elevate it up to a horizontal 
conveyor at a height of about 25 feet above the floor and inside the 
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’boiler-room, This horkontal conveyor runs across the building, and 
is designed to serve tlie two longitudinal carriers which, distribute the 
bagasse to the furnace feeders. 

Boilers. —For the ultiiriate capacity of the sugar-house there will be 
required 20 boilers, of which 14 have been placed. These boilers are 

1 feet diameter by 20 feet long, furnished with 118 tubes, 4 inches 
outside diameter; heads are inch thick, shells inch thick w,ith 
treble-riveted butt joints, designed to carry 125 lbs. pressure of steam. 
They are arranged in two lines—ton on one side and four on the 
other; the boilers are set in brick, with a special turnace in front of 
each one designed for burning the low grade fuel furnished by the 
cane. The grate surface as originally designed was 49 square feet for 
each boiler, but it had been reduced to 36 square feet with very 
beneficial results. The heating surface of the boilers is 2,600 square 
feet for each, and ratio of grate surface to heating surface was 1 to 53, 
but is now 1 to 72. Each battery of boilers is served by a steel 
chimney lined with brick ; height of chimney above lower grate bars 
ISO feet, diameter of chimney inside lining 11 feet 10 inches, the 
coimectioii from boilers to chimney being made by a sheet-iron flue 
lined with brick. The temperatoi’e of the waste gases leaving the 
boilers is approximately 450° E. 

Furnaces .—These furnaces are of the Dutch oven type fitted with a 
combination of grate bars set above one another in a series of steps 
across the furnace, the angle of incline being 47° with the horizontal, 
and ordinary grate bars situated at the foot of the incline running 
lengthwise of the furnace. The furnace as originally made is 5 feet 
9 inches wide, having 23 step-ladder bars, supported at foot by a 
heavy transverse bearer, which also supports the fiat ordinary bars of 

2 feet 2 inches length. The reducing of the grate surface was 
accomplished by building up the ash-j)it on each side undeiiieath the 
step-ladder bars to a width of 4 feet. Strictly speaking, this is not a 
reduction of grate surface, since the surface for the recepti<,)n of th(j 
fuel remains as originally designed, the actual reduction taking place 
ill the area of the air-passages through the bars ; it is however at this 
stage more convenient to refer to the matter as a reduction in the 
grate surface. 

On the top of the furnaces are situated the bagass(^ feeders, which 
are iron boxes connected to the shoots coming from the overhead 
carrier, and in which are placed iron fiap-doors; so arrang(i(l that tln^ 
opening to the furnaces for the delivery of bagasse, cjin bo adjustid at 
will. The bagasse being delivered from the inclined elevator from 
the mills, to the horizontal cross conveyor in boiler-house, is tlion 
conveyed and delivered into the longitudinal distributing conveyors 
over the furnaces. These conveyors have in the fioor of the trough 
an aiTangement of doors sliding across the trough, closing in the 
middle and opening both ways from the centre over each furnace, and 
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operated from the firing floor; and by manipulating tbe opening of 
these doors, the supply of bagasse to each furnace is regulated. 
Cinder each of these doors is a two-legged shoot, one leg delivering to 
the furnace feeder, and the other to the floor for surplus bagasse, a 
flap in the shoot operated by a lever and chain throws the whole or 
any part of the bagasse either to the furnace or the floor. The 
haga,sso falls in a steady stream on the sloping grate surface beneath 
the outlet from the feeder, and rolls down the incline, burning as it 
falls, resting finally on the foot grates where the most intense heat is 
generated, and where the ash and slag formed by the combustion of 
the bagasse remains until removal. The ashes and slag are removed 
from below the grate bars, and taken out through the air-passage to 
the furnaces underneath the firing floor. 

Juice ,—The juice expressed from the cane by the action of crusher 
and mills falls into the receiving pan underneath the mill housings, 
and runs thence to an automatic screening apparatus, consisting of a 
chain elevator having slats which drag across a brass screen 14 inches 
wide and 10 feet long, pierced with 144 holes per square inch, holes 
about diameter; the screened juice falls through the screen 

into a receiving tank capable of holding 1,000 gallons, and is pumped 
from thence up to the juice-weighing machine, which is situated over 
the liming tanks on the same level as the vacuum pans, while the 
screenings are taken up by the slats and delivered back to the mill for 
recrushing. This apparatus is driven from one of the second motion 
shafts in the gearing of the mill. The juice then passes over the 
weighing machine, is weighed in parcels of about 400 lbs., sampled, 
and then dropped into the liming tanks, where it is treated with lime 
and other reagents, and then pumped thi'ough a high-pressure heater, 
where it is brought tip to about 230® F. under the corresponding 
X)ressurG, cooled down to 200'^ F. in a tubular cooler, which admits of 
cold juice being pumped through in one directioii. while the hot juice 
is being pumped through in the opposite, the cold juice taking up the 
sur^dus boat in the hot juice, thus effecting an economy of heat. 

After passing the heater, the juice is discharged into a series of 
settling tanks, whore it is allowed to stand until the impurities settle 
out, when tbo clear juice is drawn olf into a receiving tank for juice 
filters, and the settlings, after being diluted with water and further 
treated with lime and reagents, are drawn ofl: into a receiving tank for 
the filter presses, whem the solids aro finally separated from the clear 
juice they held back; the solids are discharged into the sewer to be 
mixed up with the irrigating water and used as fertiliser for the cane 
fields, while th(3 clear juice is discharged into a receiving tank for the 
evaporator. The clear j^iico from the settling tanks is passed through 
sand filters, which consist of cylindrical tanks, set on end, with an 
internal tube covered with fine wive gauze, and the remainder filled 
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■with ordinary sand, the juice percolating through the sand into the 
internal tube and thence to the receiving tank for the evaporator. 

]ilva/poratin(j Apiiuraius .—This is quadruple in tin? first body 

which receives the thin juice being supplied with exhaust st<^ain ironi 
the various engines in the sugar-lioiise, under about 5 lbs. ]>rossuro. 
The steam given off from the thin jiiicui in theiirst body is used iti the 
second body to evaporate further the slightly thickened juie(^ coming 
over from the first body, and so ou to the fourth body, wbicli works 
under 27 inches of vacuum; this vacuum is productMl by llie (',oU"- 
densatioii of the vapours given off from the syrup in tlio last ])ody, a 
powerful vacuum pump beiug connected to the condenser to dravv off 
air and uncondensable gases, which come over witli the va]>ours from 
the juice or, as it is now called, syrup. The juice coTitaining sonns 
16 per cent, of solid matter in solution enters the apparatus, and is 
discharged containing some 60 per cent, of solid inattor ; this ^yrup is 
puiri 2 :>e(l up to the receiving tanks for the vacunm 2 >‘‘*ns, having lost 
in the operation ahoiit 75 per cent, of the water originally (u,)ntained 
in the juice. Tins water, which is delivered by the (^vajj^irating 
apparatus in a pure state, is used for feed niake-iip for the boilers, for 
washing down tanks, filters, die., and for diluting the settlings from 
settling tanks and molasses when being treated for reboiling, the 
surplus going into the sewer, and out on the fields for irriga-tiou. ^rh(3 
evaporator in use has a forced circulation for the juices and syrups 
between, the various bodies, and is furnished with 568 copper tuhes, 
3 inches diameter by 7 feet 4 inches long, corresponding to 3,050 
square feet heating surface in each body, or a total heati'ng surface of 
12,200 square feet, evaporating for every pound of steam taken into 
the first body aj^proximately 3*75 lbs. of water out of the jniias, and 
approximately 5 lbs. of water i')er scpiare foot of beating surface in 
the four bodies. 

The evaporating apparatus is of the typo known as film ova],)orators, 
since the jnioe under operation showers down over the heating 
surface in a spray, the stoani being inside the tt,ibes. The circ.nkition 
of the juice over the heating surface, and from l)ody to body, is 
maintained by a series of centrifugal pumps, one for oacli ]>ody, all 
driven by a high-speed engino directly connected to the shaft upon 
which the centrifugal pumps ai*e mounted. Tlio syrii}> is drawn oi! 
from the evaporator, a,nd delivered into a receiving tank by tlm action 
of the circulating pump connected with the la-st body of tlio 
apparatus; from, the receiving tank an indopondent sttuim pum|) 
draws the thick syrup and forces it tip to storage tanks of al)out 
25,000 gallons capacity situated on the vacuum pan floor, and at Huch 
a height that they drain to the pans. These tanks serve a main- 
supply pipe to which each vacuum pan is connected. 

Vacuum Paws.—These pans are each 10 feet 6 inches diameter, 
with a conical bottom, straight belt 15 feet high and dome-shapod 
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cover, connected to the condensers by 48 inch cast-iron pipes, and are 
fitted with 1,000 square feet of heating surface each, divided over 
sixteen 2 inch copper coils, set 6 inches apart from coil to coil, and 
properly supported on iron beams, being held thereto by brass clamps ; 
these admit of a certain amount of movement in all directions to 
accommodate the contraction and expansion of the coils. The coils 
are served by both live and exhaust steam, and drain into manifold 
pipes, whence the water of condensation from the steam used in the 
coils is drawn by pumps and delivered to the hot-well to he returned 
to the boilers. The delivery gate at bottom of pan is 30 inches 
difimeter and is of the innshroom-head type, being operated by a 
worm and wheel from the npxier platform, the final tightening being 
effected by a toggle operated by the same worm and wheel. The 
joint is made by a ring of hard rubber on the gate, which seats 
against a turned rim on the pan bottom ; the ring is easily removed 
and replaced when worn, spare rings being carried in stock for the 
pur])Ose. The pans ai*e operated under 27 inches of vacuum, which 
is maintained by the va 2 )ours being condensed in a suitable jet 
condenser, to which is attached a powerful vacuum pump, the water 
used, together with the condensation of the vapours, escaping through 
a tail pipe out into the main sewer. 

The masse-cuite, after being boiled and grained, is dropped into a 
receiving tank or mixer, to which are attached the centrifugal drying 
machines of the suspended type, having baskets 40 inches diameter 
lined with fine brass screens, and revolving at 1,000 revolutions per 
minute. Each machine is charged by opening a gate in the bottom 
of the mixer, and allowing a quantity of the masse-cuite to run into 
the baskets of the centrifugal machines, which are kept at a slow 
motion until sufficient material has been received. They are then 
brought up to speed in about one minute, the centrifugal force 
generated in the molasses diiving it out through the screen, leaving 
the grained and dry sugar in the machine, which is then discharged 
through the bottom by raising a valve ; the wliole oi:)eration occupies 
about eight minutes, and the amount of dry sugar recovei'ed per 
charge ivS 400 lbs., so that each machine dries 3,000lbs. of sugar 
per hour. 

Those machines aro driven by Pelton water-wheels,* 23 inches in 
diameter, mounted on the spindle just below the point of suspension, 
and aro served by two nozzles delivering water under 180 lbs. 
pressure, one nozzle being to keep the machine at speed when 
attained, and the two nozzles to furnish sufficient pressure water to 
bring the loaded machine up to its maximum speed of 1,000 
revolutions per minute in the space of about one minute. To effect 
economy of pressure water, after the maximum speed has been 
reached, one nozzle is shut off. The pressure water is furnished by 


^ Watson, Laidlaw & Co.'s Patent. 
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one large direct-acting pump delivering 1,000 gallons of water per 
minute into an air-chamber 60 feet high. It is found that the 
centrifugal machines require water under the steadiest possible 
pressure to get the best results; the air-chamber is accordingly 
charged with compressed air at 60 Ihs. pressure before the water-pump 
is started. This gives a very long air-cushion in the head of the 
stand-pipe under 180 lbs. pressure, which corrects the irregularities 
due to slight variations in the speed of the supply pump, and gives 
time for the pump regulator to act in slowing down or speeding up to 
accommodate the machine seiwice. 

After the sugar has been discharged from the centrifugal machines 
it falls into a screw conveyor serving the battery of machines, and is 
conveyed to an elevator, which carries the sugar up above a large bin 
holding about 100 tons of sugar ; the warm sugar falls on the vanes 
of a rapidly revolving fan, which scatters the sugar all over the bin, 
breaking up the lumps, separating the grains of sugar one from the 
other, and cooling it; the object of this is to improve its keeping 
qualities on the voyage from this country to San Ifrancisco or New 
York, it having been found that sugars bagged warm are more liable 
to deterioi'ation on a long voyage than those treated as above. From 
the bin, which has an inclined bottom, the sugar is drawn off throngli 
spouts, then it is bagged, weighed, and stored for shipment. An 
economy in labour is also effected, as by the use of the bin one man 
hags and weighs 50 tons of sugar in ten hours, whereas when the 
sugar has to be shovelled into bags from the floor ^ requires three 
men to do the same work. 

The above sugars, being made directly fi’om the syrup, are known 
as No. 1 sugars, and the molasses given off in the drying process is 
No. 1 molasses, which, on leaving the centrifugal machines, is caught 
in a tank, where it is diluted with water to molt out any small grain 
that may have escaped through the screens, brought up to boiling 
point, and pumped up-to storage tanks on the vacuum pan floor; these 
tanks have some 18,000 gallons capacity, and are connected to the 
vacuum pans in the same way as the syrup tanks. This molasses is 
boiled in a vacuum pan to grain, and if it should he too poor in 
sugar, a little syrup is taken in with it to start a grain, (wid this 
grained molasses is then discharged into a similar tapk or mixer to 
that used for No. 1 sugar, and dried in centrifugal machines of the 
same kind and size as those used for No. 1 sugar, but the restating 
dried sugars are of a smaller, grain and poorer quality, and cannot 
he operated upon in the same way as No. 1 sugars, and are, therefore, 
discharged on the floor, bagged, and weighed direct. 

^This sugar is known as No. 2, and rarely exceeds in quantity 
95 per cent, of the No. 1 sugars. The molasses from this sugar is 
known as No, 2 molasses, and is treated in tanks in a similar manner 
to the No. 1 molasses, being pumped up to storage tanks of 12,000 
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gallons capacity, and, wlien sufficient Kas been accumulated, a 
boiling is made in one of the vacuum pans. Tbis molasses is, 
however, very poor in sugar, and requires special treatment to obtain 
the crystals, failing which it cannot be marketed; it is boiled to a 
density of from 83 per cent, to 88 per cent, of solid matter, depending 
greatly upon the character of the solids in solution, and is then 
discharged from the pan to a crystalliser, which is a tank 9 feet in 
diameter by 20 feet long, fitted with an internal shaft and stirrers. 
It has been found that when crystals of .sugar are formed in a poor 
molasses, if they can be kept moving about in the solution, they take 
up more pure sugar therefrom than if they remain stationary. 
Consequently, after the charge of molasses is in the crystalliser, the 
grain, which forms as the charge cools down, is kept in action by 
the action of the stirrers, which revolve very slowly; after having 
been in process for a period varying from eight to sixteen days, all 
possible suga.r has been taken up—a point which is determined by 
drawing off samples of the contents of the crystalliser from time to 
time and analysing. 

The crystallising tanks are situated above the mixer and 
centrifugals, and below the vacuum pans, so that a boiliirg of 
molasses descends by gravit^^ to the crystalliser, and thence by 
gravity to the mixer. 

This masse-cuite is dried in the same way and by similar machines 
to other grades of masse-cnite, but the resulting sugar which is of too 
low a grade to ship is drawn into the vacuum pan while boiling 
No. 1 sugar, and is thus converted into No. 1 sugar. This is done 
by putting the low goods dry into a conical buttoned tank connected 
with the vacuum pan by a short pipe and gate; by opening the gate, 
when vacuum is on the pan, the dry sugar is drawn in and 
immediately mixes with the grain already in the pan, care is taken 
that the grain in the pan shall he no larger than the grain to be 
drawn in, so as to avoid irregularities which would tend to afi'ect the 
market value of the product. The molasses given off from the low 
goods from the crystallizer is carefully analyzed, and if so poor in 
sugar that it will not pay to I’ehoil, it is discharged over a weighing 
machine, and is either burned in the furnaces with the bagasse, fed to 
stock with their green food, or mixed with irrigating water and run 
on the land as a fertilizer; if of a good enough quality it is mixed 
with No. 2 molasses and treated with it. Molasses has a definite 
calorific value, and careful observations have made it equal to bagasse 
as fuel. Three tons of bagasse containing 45 per cent, moisture are 
considered in the Hawaiian Islands as equal to one ton of ordinary 
Australian coal, consequently one ton of molasses properly burned is 
equivalent to one-third ton of ordinary coal. The burning of the 
waste molasses is accomplished in this factory by feeding it in thin 
streams on the bagasse as it is ejected from the last mill; the bagasse 
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soaks up tke molasses in a very finely divided form, and it burns 
readily and produces' a very bot fire in tbe furnaces already described. 
Tbe amount of molasses burned varies from 60 to 200 gallons per 
bour, depending upon tbe rate at wbicb tbe waste molasses comes 
forward. 

Wbeii tbe molasses is used for fertilizing purposes it must be dis¬ 
solved in about fifty times its volume of water, otherwise it may 
destroy tbe plant; it is not considered a very safe proceeding, but 
applied wuth care there is no doubt of tbe value of molasses as a 
fertilizer on certain lands. 

Tbe finished product is divided into two grades A and B. 

Grade A includes all No. 1 sugar, and is bigb-class raw sugar 
having a bard clearly defined crystal, and of a purity of from 97 per 
cent, to 98*5 per cent. This sugar does not deteriorate in transit to 
market, if care in manufacture has been taken; as a rule it will dry 
out somewhat, losing slightly in v^eight, but this is compensated for 
by tbe rise in purity wbicb is usually in tbe proportion of tbe drying 
out. 

Grade B includes ail low'-class sugars, whether made from syrups 
or molasses; tbe crystal is soft, is not clearly defined, and tbe purity 
ranges from 93 per cent, to 96 per cent.; this sugar will lose in weight 
and polarization in transit, owing to tbe tendency to sweat and 
ferment, due to tbe poor grade material from wbicb this sugar is made. 

Tbe sugars are put up in 125 lb. bags, and are loaded at tbe sugar- 
room on fiat cars, 200 bags to tbe car, for transit to tbe port, where 
they are loaded on scows from wbicb they are .shipped. 

Electric Lighting Plant .—Tbe factory is served by a 50 kilowatt 
Westingbonse generator, driven by a direct-connected Westingbouso 
standard engine ; tbe full load of tbe machine is 400 amperes at 110 
volts. There are eight separate circuits, each having its own switch 
on tbe switchboard ; tbe plant is fitted with lightning arresters, 
automatic circuit breakers, and tbe most modern types of fittings. 
Tbe wiling throughout tbe factory is of extra heavy insulated copper 
wb*e carried on wooden bolsters bolted to tbe .steel columns of the 
structure; tbe factory i.s fitted with 700 16 candle-power incandescent 
lamps, tbe outside circuits serving the storage triicks for ('.ano liav(3 
40 100 candle-power incandescent lamps on poles, 24 feet bigii, set at 
75 feet apart, tbe light from tbe lamps being concentrated by coiiical 
hood reflectors, wbicb direct tbe light downwa.rds in a l)olt sowni 
•100 feet wide along the line of switcbe.s of the .storage ti*a,ckH. 
Incandescent lamps are used in preference to arc*, lamps, mainly 
because tbe small mechanism connected with tbe arc lamp would 
become deranged by a fine red dust wbicb prevails during the dry 
season, and wbicb .sifts into everything, causing in tbe (!aso of arc 
lamps a great deal of trouble to keep tbe gear clean and iw 
working order. 


(To he continued.J 
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THE CO-EFEICIENT OF ABMIXTUEE OF MAOEEATION 

WATEE. 

By ISToel Deere. 

Ill the control of the various schemes devised for extracting sugar 
from the cane by means of the addition of water and known as 
maceration, imbibition or saturation, the most important factor is the 
determination of the degree of admixture of the added water with the 
residual Juice in the megass. 

In the International Sugar Journal^ No. 16, in a paper due to 
Prinsen Geerligs and E. Eose the degree of admixture of maceration 
water is defined as 

. , j -.i - - lOd—fibre in bagasse 

sucrose in last mill luice X-- 

sucrose in bagasse 

The fxuantity 100—fibre in bagasse is of course the quantity of 
Juice in the bagasse expressed percentually, so that the expression 

sucrose in bagasse . . „ 

TMIIfibreTiThagasse percentage of sugar m the residual juice 

in the bagasse; the degree or co-efiicient of admixture of maceration 

, , sucrose in last mill Juice 

water may tlien be expressed as— r^dug l uk ^ Wbag^. 

Without wishing to appear to criticise the work of the man who 
has done more than any other to place the cane sugar industry on a 
scientific basis, the writer cannot help thinking that this method of 
exjiression is liable to serious misinterpretation, which may best he 
exemplified by an exaggerated example. Let the residual Juice in 
the megass contain 15? sugar, and the last mill Juice 12^ sugar, and 
let the last mill Juice he diluted by the direct addition of water, 
without contact with the megass; the admixture in this case is 
evidently s^ero, but yet by the Geerligs and Eose formula is 

lo 

As au alternative formula more nearly expressing the efficiency of 
added water, the writer would propose the following. 

Let a = sucrose % of normal mill Juice, 5 = sucrose ^ of residual 
Juice in megass, c=:sucrose % of last mill Juice. Then the co-efficient 

of admixture of the added water is 5 if ^ ^ same, as 

will be the case with perfect admixture, the expression is equal to 
unity, but if a = & which will be the case when there is no admixture 
the expression is equal to zbto* 

As au actual example let the normal mill Juice contain 15^ sucrose, 
the residual Juice in megass 122' sucrose,, and the last mill juice 0^ 

^This argument supposes that the normal juice obtained by the final dry 
crushings is of the same composition as that obtained by earlier ones ; the error 
introduced is small and unavoidable. 
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sucrose; then by the formula proposed above the co-efficient of 
15 —12 

admixture is = ’50 ; by the Greeiiigs and Eose method of 


9 ^ 

calculation it is 100 X y^=/5. 

The divergence between the two formulae becomes greater as the 
admixture becomes worse or when small quantities of maceration 
water are used, in which case the Geerligs and Eose formula must of 
necessity show a high co-efficient of admixture. 

Two other methods of expression suggest themselves, both of which 
require, however, a knowledge of the composition of the megass 
before the addition of water. Let x he the least quantity of water 
which would with perfect admixture dilute the residual juice in the 
megass to the composition of the last mid juice, and let ^ he the 
quantity of water actually used; then the efficiency of the added 

y 

water may be expressed as As an example, from 100 tons of cane 

let there he obtained 23*81 tons megass containing 42^ fibre and 
juice and let the normal juice contain 15^ sucrose. Let the last mill 
juice, after the addition of 10 tons of added water contain 7^ sucrose. 
To dilute the residual juice in the megass from a normal sucrose 
content of 15^ to a content of 7^ are required with perfect admixture 
15*78 tons of added water and as only 10 tons were used the efficiency 

of the added water is = *633. 

The second method of expressing the efficiency of the added water 
and perhaps the most rational method is as follows: 

Let £t* = the amount of sugar actually contained in the last mill 
juice and ^ the amount which would have been contained if there 
had been perfect admixture : then the efficiency of the added water is 

X 

- The calculation under this formula is very simple, for so long as 

the fibre content of the finally crushed megass is the same, the amount 
of juice expressed is the same and the quantities x and y are 
proportional to the sucrose per cent, of the last mill juice actually 
obtained, and what would be the sucrose per cent, with perfect 
admixture: taking, for an example, the figures already quoted, with 
pei’fect admixtxme the sucrose i>er cent, in the last mill juice would bo 
8*70.^, while it actually was 1%; the efficiency of the added water then 

on these lines would be '904. 


The first of the Canadian beet sugar factories started work on 
October 30th last. This was the one owned by the Ontario Sugar Oo. 
It cost about $600,000 to erect, and its capacity is 600 tons of beets 
per diem. 6,000 acres round about are xinder beet cultivation and a 
crop of about 55,000 tons of beets is looked forward to. 
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ON THE ESTIMATION OF EAFFINOSE. 


In tlie Vereinszeitschrift, Yol. 52, page 113, G. Eeinliardt Fas pointed 
out that the employment of extracted animal char for the clarification 
of products containing much raffinose, in factories employing the 
strontia process leads to errors in the estimation of saccharose and 
raffinose. Eeinhardt has further shown that a solution of pure 
inverted saccharose on treatment with prepared char undergoes no 
alteration in its polariscope rotation, whereas with inverted raffinose 
in solution with more than 2*5^ refined sugar an increase in levo- 
rotation is noticed. 

The writer believes the increase in levo-rotation to be traceable to 
a specially strong absorption of dextro-rotatory melibiose by means 
of clear char. In fact, experiments with this object, which he has 
undertaken in the laboratory of the Desseuer sugar refinery, have 
confirmed this conjecture. The results are submitted below. 

In the first place, I may make the following general remarks in 
regard to the method of procedure :— 

While experimenting with dextrose, levulose and galactose, it was 
proved necessary to allow the solutions treated with clear char to 
stand at least five minutes, as only after that period could the 
absorption be full and constant. It was analogous to the boneblack 
extracted with HOI from the Vereins laboratory. 

As experience has shown that, in the clarification of the darkest 
sugar solutions, 3 gr. of char suffice for half the “ normal weight,” 
this quantity was therefore employed in all the experiments, and 
40 c.cm. of the 100 c.cm. solutions were clarified with 1*2 gr. 
(corresponding to 3 gr. per 100 c.cm.), so that this solution could be 
polarised with or without the addition of char. Further, similar 
polarisations were undertaken at a temperatui*e of 20° 0. in the 
suiTOunding pipe. 

1. The following experiments were undertaken in order to 
demonstrate on the one hand the unchangeableness of inverted 
saccharose and, on the other, the increase in levo-rotation of strongly 
raffinose-tainted saccharose due to the emplopnent of char. 

a. 13*024 gr. of saccharose (best refined), equal to half the 
“ normal weight,” wei*e, as is customary, inverted in a 
100 c.cm. flask, with 5 c.cm. HCi of hl9 Sp. Gr., and after 
cooling filled up to the mark. 

Eotation without char ,, — 16*3° 

,, with ,, .. —16*3° 

Calculated at. — 16*3° with 100^ solution. 

h, A mixture of 5*861 gi*. saccharose (45^ the *‘ semi-normal 
weight”) and 1*917 gr. rafiinose (12^ of the *‘ semi-normal 
weight ”), as is met with in exhausted molasses in strontia- 
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process factories, was inverted in tlie usual way, (It is 
borne in mind tbat tbe raffinose contains no more tbaix 


81’552 refined sugar.) 

Eotatioii witbout char.— 

,, with ,, . — 2*4° 

Polarisation of original solution. +33*7^ 

Calculated according to the Herzfeld formula, we have:— 
Without char.. .. 44*774^ saccharose; 12*3_,^ ratfinose. 

With „ .... 46*8'f' „ ,11-12 


Thus by the addition of char, 2*12 too much saccharose and 1*22 
too little raffinose is the result. 

2. Saccharose divides under inversion with the addition of a 
molecule of water into equal parts of dextro-rotatory dextrose, 
and levo-rotatory levulose, 7.e., 13*024 gr, of saccharose yield 6*855 gr. 
of levulose. To account for the unchangeahleness of inverted 
saccharose on the addition of char, there are only two possible 
solutions; either, neither the dextrose nor levulose are absorbed, or else 
both, in such a way that their actions—positive and negative— 
neutralize one another. 

In order to establish this point:— 

a. 6*855 gr. dextrose were dissolved with hot water in a 100 c.cm. 
bask, mixed with 5 c.cm. HCl to ensure the same conditions 
as above, were cooled and then filled up to the mark. 

Eotation without char .. + 20*8° (= 99*5 dextrose.) 

,, with ,, .. + 

Thus through the char a considerable amount of dextrose wtis 
absorbed. 

1), Similarly, 6*855 gr. levulose were made into a 100 c.cm. solution. 

Eotation without cbar . . — 32*7^ (= 89*7!/' levulose). 

„ with „ .. —32*0°. 

Here also levulose is absorbed, though to a smaller extent. 

c. From solutions of (a) and (5) that were not treated with char, 
20 c.cm. of levulose and 18 c.cm. of dextrose solution 
(corresponding to their purity) were mixed. 


Eotation without char .— 7*4°. 

,, with ,, .— 7*4°. 


Similarly, a mixture of equivalent amounts of loviilos© aaul 
dextrose solution, which had been separately treated with cliar, gave 
a rotation of — 7°. 

These results show that the addition of clear char to itxverted 
saccharose solution causes no alteration in the rotation, because owing 
to the absorption of dextrose and levulose, any faults are noiitralisod, 
3. Eaffinose (OigHg^Oj^^) divides by inversion (as above stated) 
with tbe addition of a molecule of water into one-third levo-rotatory 
levulose (CgHj^O^,), and two-thirds dextro-rotatory melibios© 
(Cj^HggOj j), which latter, by the employment of concentrated acids, 
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with, the addition of another molecule of water, is split into equal 
parts of dextrose and galactose. 

Now, since, as shown above, levnlose is absorbed on the addition 
of chai’, even though in a small degree, it follows that this must be 
the case with melibiose in still greater i)roportion, because the 
inverted rafEnose after treatment with char shows an increase in 
levo-rotation as well as a diminution in dextro-rotation. In fact, the 
following tests proved the accuracy of this supposition. 

a, 1 *596 gr. of melibiose (of Th. Schuchardt-Gorlitz) were dissolved 
in hot water in a 100 c.cm. flask, mixed with 5 c.cm. HCl, 
allowed to cool, and then filled up to 100 c.cm. 

Eotation without char .. + 8*8^ (=r 75*87^ melibiose). 

,, with ,, -j-b‘8°. 

Melibiose is thus strongly absorbed by clear char. 

5. 5*681 gr. saccharose (~-15]^ the semi-normal weight.”) 

-[-1*398 gr. melibiose ) rafiinose of the ‘‘ semi-normal 

-j-0'558 gr. levnlose ) weight.”) 

Such a mixture, as occurs in exhausted molasses, was inverted in 
the usual manner and filled up to 100 c.cm. (The mixture of the 
melibiose and levnlose were calculated according to their purity.) 

Botation without char .— 2*4°. 

,, with ,, . — 3*5°. 

Thus, by adding char to a solution of inverted raffinose, such a 
strong absorption of dextro-rotatory melibiose results that the 
levo-rotation is increased. 

Tor laboratory practice in factories employing the strontia process, 
where products with 0 to 1 b% of raffinose are tested, it is necessary in 
the interests of accurate analysis to establish the degree of absorption 
by char. 

Now, I have inverted such mixtures of saccharose and raffinose, 
and treated them with char, as is done in strontia factories to after¬ 
product sugar and exhausted molasses, which contain, besides 44-85;/ 
saccharose, 1 to 14| raffinose, and arrived at the following results:— 

1. The degree of absorption is entirely independent of the quantity 
of the given saccharose, and is only ejected by the quantity of 
raffinose. 

2. When employing half the normal weight” in inversion, and 
when clarifying with 3 gr. of char, an increase of the levo-rotation is 
shown first with a proportion of 

3^ raffinose by.()*1° 

42' ,, n . 0*2° 

52 ,5 ..0*3° and so on. 

14| „ „ .. 1*2° 

These facts were determined by experiments with mixtures which, 
besides varying amounts of saccharose, contained 1, 3, 5, 7, 12, and 
142 of raffinose. 
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From tliese observations we may allow tbe following corrections 
for the accurate estimation of raffinose and saccharose in dark-coloured 
solutions. When employing half the “ normal weight/’ and when 
clarifying with S gr. char, we must subtract on inversion from the 
figures of levo-rotation :— 


With a proportion of about 3)/' raffinose .. 

o*r 

,, „ 4^/ „ ... 

0*2'= 


0*3° and so on. 

>, ,, 142 - •••• 

1*2° 

(Wiske in 

Vereinszeitsclirift ,) 


SUGAE IN QUEENSLAND. 


The sugar crop of 1901 was an imj)rovenient on the previous year, 
but did not come up to the returns of 1898. The figures for the four 
years are:—1898, 82,391 acres crushed, average yield of sugar per 
acre, 1*99; 1899, 79,435, 1*55; 1900, 72,651, 1*28; 1901, 73,160, 
1*55. The total weight of cane crushed in 1901 was 1,180,091 tons, or 
an average of 15*10 tons to the acre. The weight of cane required 
to make a ton of sugar was 9*76 tons. The number of factories in 
connection with the industry were Eefineries, 2; sugar manufac¬ 
tories, 52; crushing mills only, 6; total, 60. The total w^’eight of 
sugar was 120,858 tons. The quantity exported was 81,024 tons for 
the sugar year, which ended on May 31st, 1902, and the estimated 
requirements for Queensland were 28,270 tons. The surplus of the 
operations of last season was 11,564 tons. The sugar content of the 
canes was not so high as in 1900, and it took on an average 0*59 ton 
more cane to make a ton of sugar. This was caused in the central 
and northern districts by the lateness of the rains, which did not fall 
until February; the cane did not make growth, and was immature; 
in addition to which it was afiected by frost, and its density conse¬ 
quently lowered. The southern divstrict produced a ton of sugar from 
10*43 tons of cane, as compared with 10*77 tons in 1900. It was 
estimated that the annual consumption of sugar in the Oomiaonwealth 
amounted to 176,031 tons, so that with a return of normal seasons, 
and the benefits of interstate free-trade, there should be euHicitmt 
inducement for the extension of the area under sugar-cane, in order 
to obtain command of the sugar market in the Commonwealth. The 
prospects for the 1902 season are particularly good in the north, but 
the central and south will show a considerable shortage, owing to tlie 
continuance of the drought. The output for the whole State may be 
less than in 1901 .—{North Queensland Herald,) 
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CONSULAR EEPOETS. 


SWEDEJN". 

Gothe^ihurg .—The summer, as is well known, was distingmsliGd by 
a severe drought and caused much, apprehension for the beetroot 
culture. The drought in Scania, however, was not nearly so severe 
as up the countr}^, particularly in the vicinity of Lake Malaren, and 
furthermore the beets are well able to endure dry weather, the result 
having turned out particularly good. 

The quantity was very large and the percentage of sugar, as might 
be expected, exceedingly high. At the opening of the season the 
prospects of many of the factories appeared bad for want of an 
adequate supply of water for the works, but even this turned out 
better than was anticipated. Stoppages occurred at di:^erent places 
on account of the drought, but these were not of so long a duration as 
to cause any actual harm. Neither did the very changeable weather 
occasion any damage to the beets, and there is consequently every 
reason to look upon the result of this industry as particularly 
favourable. 

A new factory at Skifarp has commenced work during the autumn. 

Of the activity at the refineries there is not much to be said. They 
obtained them necessary supply of raw sugar, so that no import 
worthy of note has taken place. 

Imports of sugar during the years 1900-1901:— 



1901. 

Tons. 

1900, 

Tons. 

Gothenburg. 

.127 

1,717 

Malmo. 

. 21 

3,199 

Ystad . 

. .. . 4 . 

3,113 


Japaiv. 

Nagasaki .—The import of sugar during 1901 shows an increase of 
33,523 cwts. in quantity and £29,610 in value, as compared with the 
preceding year, which may be said to be attributable to the action 
of the Japanese Government in imposing a tax on sugar called the 
Consumption Tax. This tax is levied on all sugar which goes into 
consumption in the country and is collected as regards imported 
refined sugars before they are i-euioved from the custom house, and as 
regards sugars refined in Japan, when delivered from the refineries. 
This tax, although declared to be an excise duty, appears, as far as 
the foreign importer is concerned, to largely resemble a second import 
duty. Owing to the method of collection, the importer has, not only 
to bear the charge for interest on the amount of the Consumption Tax 
from the date of arrival of his sugar in Japan until such time as it 
goes into consumption, hut he has also to run the risk of paying a 
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greater amount oi tax tliaii would be leviable ou its going into 
consumption, supposing that from long storage it bad deteriorated in 
{quality or lost in weight. In order to make the latter point clear, 
the following information in regard to the classifications of the different 
kinds of sugars under the Customs Tariff and under the Consumption 
Tax is appended :— 

Class'ification utahr the (histonis Tariff, 

Glass I.—Eaw sugar or sugar 2 :)artially refined up to and inclusive 
of jSTo. 14 Dutch colour standard. 

Note, —This class includes blacks, browns, reds and dark yellows. 

Class II. Eefined sugar Nos. lo to 20 Dutch colour standard. 

Note, —This class embraces light yellows. 

Class III.—Eefined sugars above No. 20 Dutch colour standard. 

Note —This class includes all whites. 

Classification under the Consiunption Tax. 

J^ass I.—Up to No. g Dutch standard of colour and under. 

■' Class II.—Above No. 3 Dutch standard of colour and below No. 15. 

Class III.—Nos. 15 to 20 Dutch standard of colour inclusive. 

Class lY.—Above No. 20 Dutch standard of colour. 

Consumption Tax, per picul (133 lbs.), on Class I., 1 you. 

,, ,, ,, ,, on Class II., I yen 60 sen. 

,, ,, ,, ,, on Class III., 2 yen 20 sen. 

,, ,, ,, ,, on ClavSS lY., 2 yen 80 sen. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that it is possible that a foreign 
importer may have paid Consumption Tax on a shipment of sugar 
classed on arrival as No. II., which, on delivery for consumption, may, 
owing to long storage, have deteriorated into Class I.; a loss of 60 sen 
per picul being sustained thereby. It was considered probable that 
this tax would he levied from April 1st, 1901, and moderate speculative 
purchases from Hong-Kong, China, Java and Manila were made by 
dealers, with the object of anticipating the import. Owing, however, 
to disagreement between the Upper and Lower Houses of the Diet, 
the tax did not become operative until October 1st, and, time allowing 
for purchases from Europe, heavy speculation ensued, resulting in 
serious hampering of the trade. Owing to the flooding of tlie market 
with unsaleable stocks in anticipation of thi‘. new tax, tlie usual 
difficulties arose with Japanese purchasers. Having anticiput(M! large 
profits the dealers have shown themselves unwilling to accept tlie 
losses that have r(3siilted from their speculations, and hav<.' asked for 
time and aGcominodation, free storage and reductions in contract 
price, all of which hixve had to he acceded to by the foreign importer. 

The competition of the native refineries is, becoming keener, not 
only in Japan, but also in Corea, and there is no x’eason why, as they 
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are able in course of time to increase tbeir plant, they should not 
gradually absorb the entire trade of Japan. 

Shinionoseki ,—The chief article of import with which foreign 
merchants have to do is sugar. 

The import in 1901 was nearly double that of the preceding year, 
the exact figures being:— 

Quantity. Value. 

Year. Tons. sS 

1900 . 21,511 .. 304,549 

1901 . 11,397 .. 167,251 


Increase, 1901 .. .. 10,114 .. 137,298 

This is to be accounted for by the fact that a new inland revenue 
tax was imposed on all sugar not cleared from the customs by October 
1st. Importers ex 2 )ected that this new tax of over 20 Dutch standard, 
5s. 7d. per picul (133Jibs.); over 15 to 20 Dutch standard, 4s. 4d. per 
picul (133Jibs.); under 15 Dutch standard, 3s. 2d. per picul (133Jibs.) 
would result in a considerable advance in price, which expectation 
has unfortunately not been realised, so that now they have to clear 
their heavy and deteriorating stocks at about 2s. per picul under 
prices paid, in addition to meeting their accumulating charges. 

The bulk of the import is of qualities above 20 Dutch standard ; 
below 15 import has practically ceased, the tendency being towards 
better grades. 

“A” quality represents 15 to 20, and quality above 20 Dutch 
standard. 

Of the total import more than 15,000 tons valued at £304,550, was 
of “B” quality, while some 2,695 tons of beet sugar, valued at 
£31,764, came from Austria-Hungary, and 1,760 tons, worth £21,549, 
from Germany. The iirincipal objection to beet sugar is its lack of 
sweetening properties, though, apart from its cheapness it has the 
advantage of being quick in drying with some forms of cake manu¬ 
facture. It is also stated to be inferior in keeping qualities to canb 
sugar. 

Chixa. 

The Hong-IIong I'ofineries supply nearly the whole of the imported 
sugar but during the last few months beet sugar has entered the field, 
and determined efforts are being made to push the sale thereof. The 
consuuii)tion of beet sugar in India, where it first appeared in 1893, 
has made rapid strides, and it remains to be seen how the Chinese will 
take to it. One is inclined to think that it would not be adapted to 
Chinese use, and the fact that it deteriorates, if kept in stock for any 
length of time, is certain to militate against it. 

The export of sugar is confined to the southern ports of Canton, 
Swatow, and the Island of Hainan, whence it is exported to Hong- 
Kong, and from there reshipped to China, where, in its assumed 
capacity of a foreign import, it can claim transit pass privileges. 
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Nanking .—Eefined sugar from Hong-Kong increased in quantity 
from 23,391 cwts. in 1900 to 43,525 cwts. in 1901. The sale, 'wMchis 
in the hands of a British fii'm, is improving rapidly, and has greatly 
benefited by the opening of the port, 

Philippine Islands. 

The export of sugar fell from 60,966 tons in 1900 to 54,334 tons in 
1901. In 1893 256,034 tons were exported. War and rinderpest have 
both contributed to this result, but poor prices and competition in the 
Chinese market have had their effect. 

Chili. 

The value of imports of sugar into Chili during 1901 was $4,014,384 
for brown sugar, and $847,633 for refined. 


Dutch Guiana. 

The exports of sugar during 1901 were as follows :— 

& 


Molasses, vacuum pan ,. 

.. gals. 594 

10 

Eum . 

... „ 216,832 

.. 13,963 

Moscovado. 

.. tons 179 

.. 1,499 

Vacuum pan, 1st .. 

9,198 

.. 91,900 

„ ,, 2nd .. .. 

. . „ TOl 

.. 5,263 


Of these the following were shipped to England:— 

Tons. & 

Vacuum pan, 1st. 346 .. 3,469 

,, „ 2nd . 104 .. 782 

In addition to this, sugar products, valued at £25,847, were sent to 
Demerara, for transhipment to the IJnited States of America, &c. 

About 6,840 tons of vacuum pan sugar, valued at £68,123, were 
shipped direct to the United States. 

The sugar crop was on the whole satisfactory, and though the yield 
was somewhat below that of the previous years, it was considerably 
above the average for the last six or seven years. 

The official returns for the last four years are:— 


Quantity. 

Articles. 1S98. 3899. 3900. 1903. 

Muscovado ...tons. 354 .. 250 .. 187 .. 201 

Vacuum pan . ,, 11,815 .. 9,316 .. 12,863 .. 12,520 

Molasses.gals. 339,988 .. 270,820 .. 389,466 .. 345,840 

Eum .. „ 232,672 .. 185,834 .. 280,500 .. 263,450 


There aie sixty-eight sugar companies in the Hawaiian Islands, of 
which sixty own their sugar houses and manufacture their cane. 
These are distributed as follows: Twenty-nine on Hawaii, twelve on 
Maui, nine on Oahu, and eighteen on Eauai. The sugar produced 
last year was as follows : Hawaii, 115,224 tons; Maui, 57,347 tons ; 
Oahu, 53,625 ton&; Kauai, 63,348 tons; or a total of 289,544 tons. 
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PUBLICATIONS EECEIVED. 


Zabel’s Jahe-und Adeessbuch dee Zuceeeeabrikpn Eueoea’s 
EER DIE Campagne, 1902-03. Publislied by tbe ‘‘ Oentralblatt 
fiir die Zuckerindiistrie/' Madgebm-g. 38rd year of issue. To be 
bad from tbe “ Verlagsanstalt fur Zuckerindustrie,” Madgeburg, 
Germany. Price, 4mk. 


Cattle Feeding -with Sugar Beets, Sugar, Molasses, and 
Sugar Beet Eesiduum. By Lewis S. Ware. Philadelphia 
Book Co., 15, So. Ninth Street; 389 pp. 8vo ; $2-50 net, post 
free. 

Tbe editor of the Sugar Beet^ residing as he does chiefly in the 
centre of the European beet sugar system, has no doubt exceptional 
opportunities for accumulating information on matters more or less 
appertaining to the cultivation of the sugar beet. Several works have 
appeared from time to time from his pen, and the latest is an 
unusually large volume on “ Cattle Feeding.” He realises that those 
of his countrymen engaged in beet growing will have to adopt certain 
principles of economy if they desire to continue their industry much 
longer as a profitable undertaking. It is obvious that when the 
residuum of a manufacturing process is turned independently to 
account, the profits on the whole scheme are more or less considerably 
enhanced: nay, in some cases the cost of the primary article is 
reduced in consequence. Thus, for example, the low price of gas is 
governed by the fact that the chief residuum in its production (coke) 
commands a profitable market price. Now, in beet sugar manufac¬ 
ture, tbe residuum mainly consists of beet pulp or coBsetUs (to use tbe 
word that seems to have been adopted by now to designate the beet 
slices or chips) and molasses, and these have a nutritive value when 
used in proper proportion as cattle food. The question of winter 
fodders always weighs heavily with cattle farmers, and often it is a 
point whether it were not better to sell the steers at approach of 
winter. The special advantages of the beet lie in the fact that the 
farmer who grows it can first sell it for its sugar content, and then, 
subsequently, get it back in the form of pulj^ for cattle feeding. 
This plan is claimed to overcome the difficulty of expensive fodder; it 
is carried out with success in France and Germany. But it must not 
be supposed that this book is written solely for the purpose of treating 
on the growth of beets for cattle feeding. That, it is true, is the main 
theme, hut there is yet a great deal of useful information to be gleaned 
as to the nutritive values of other foods. The subject of cattle feeding 
is treated fx‘om a scientific and physiological standpoint; the essentials 
for fattening, the effect of the different foods on an animal’s growth, 
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the food requireinents for steers, for milch cows, for sheep, &c., are 
all discussed. The proper and improper use of beets as food is 
described in detail, comparative analyses of different foods are given, 
and descriptions and drawings of pulp machines have a chapter 
devoted to them. Altogether it is an interesting and instructive book, 
and there is hardly a dull page from beginning to end. We think, 
however, that its somewhat high price may affect its otherwise ready 
sale, at least in those quarters where long adverse conditions in the 
sugar industry have resulted in a more or less impoverished 
husbandry. 


Corrcsponbent'c. 


Me. NOEMAM LAMONT ON THE WEST INDIES. 


To THE Editor of ‘‘ The Interhatiokal Sugar Jourival.” 

Sir,—There is a point in Mr. aSTorman Lament’s article on the 
sugar industry of the West Indies* 'which calls for some comment. 
The writer refers to the generous application of fertilisers to the soils 
of Hawaiian plantations, and implies that Hawaii is a model which 
the West Indies would do well to copy. 

The belief that the sugar industry of the Hawaiian Islands is 
conducted in the most up-to-date and scientific manner has become so 
widespread that we have actually come to believe it ourselves. As a 
matter of fact, the natural conditions, soil and climate, are so 
absolutely perfect that it 'would be a disgrace to us if we obtained 
poorer results. The magnificent yields which some of our estates 
afford are due to those conditions, and not to any particularly 
scientific methods of cultivation or manufacture. As might be 
expected of flourishing corporations, we have the latest and most 
improved implements and machinery, hut Mr. Lament’s strictures on 
the management of the West Indian machinery aj)ply exactly to 
Hawaii, Eveiy large plantation has a chemist who is retained as a 
sort of understudy to the sugar-boiler, makes a large ruimhor of 
polarisations every day, and, finally, at the end of the season, makes 
a .statement of the losses which have occuiTed in the mill. The Iobbos 
in the field are evidently of no importance, for no effort whatever is 
made to trace them. But he is not allowed (except in two or three 
cases) ‘^0 interfere in the management of the boiler-house. This duty 
is performed by the sugar-boiler, a generally handy man, who, 
although he has had no technical training, and would not attempt to. 
even define the sciences proposed by Mr. Lament as the curriculum of 
a tropical university, knows a little of almost everything. And if the 

*See hit. Sugar Jouriial^ Vol. IT., p. 522. 
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ciiemist is made little use of in the factoy, he is (with few exceptions) 
entirely dispensed with in the field* 

Mr. Lainont's remarks on fertilising in the” West Indies are also 
aiDplicable to Hawaii, and the incessant forcing of the cane with largo 
quantitiOvS of nitrate of soda which obtains here, is surely not a 
procedure he would recommend for adoption in the West Indies. The 
great returns from Hawaiian plantations which are so much talked of 
are obtained on estates on the leew'ard side of the islands, where the 
rainfall is from 40 to 100 inches per annum, and soluble fertilisers 
applied to the soil are not washed away by heavy rains, w^here strong 
winds are absent, and the cane can he given just as much or as little 
water as desired. On the \yindward side of the islands, where the 
climatic conditions are quite different, and the soils more or less 
denuded by excessive rains and in less favourable mecbanical 
condition, we have a very different state of affairs. On snch 
plantations, 14 tons of sugar per acre is a dream \vhose realisation is 
as much longed for, but as unattainable, as it is in the West Indies* 
In this connection I may say that a ton in Hawaii means 2,000 lbs., 
and that the fields are only cropj^ed once in two years. 

These facts go to prove that the “ scientific methods ’’ of Hawaii are 
somewhat of a myth. Such methods are very much required here, 
but, strange to relate, in proportion as an estate becomes poorer, and 
the dividends smaller, the management reduces the skilled staff or 
replaces it with cheap labour. Such a proceeding argues hut little 
faith in our vaunted “ science,’* but is in reality quite defensible when 
the profit from expensive help is doubtful. On the other hand, the 
chemist, for example, is given few opportunities to show that he is a 
profitable investment. To use the words of the Demerara planter who 
takes exception to Mr. Lament’s article, the chemists “ have much to 
say about both control and manufacture.” This amusing ax'gument 
(which confirms rather than refutes Mr. Lament’s contention) 
succinctly defines the present position of the chemist. He has, 
indeed, very much to say, but he is better to save his “wind” and 
not say it, for his opiinion, although often given a hearing, is seldom 
acted upon, especially if it happens to conflict with that of the sugar- 
boiler. 

Yours truly, 

Hawaiian. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, 

November 22nd, 1902. 


The D.Z,J\ mentions a method of cleaning sand filters. It consists 
in introducing a central hollow axis with perforated arm attachments. 
Water is circulated through this axis and, on escaping through holes 
in the arms, raises the sand to the upper surface, where all the 
impurities are eventually found deposited. 
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MOl^THLY LIST OT PATENTS. 

Cornmimicated by Mr. W. P. Thompson, C.E.,E.C.S., 

Cbartered Patent Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool ; and 
322, High Holborn, London. 


ENGLISH.— APPLICATIONS. 

22537. C, B. Duhyea, London. Process of procliicing maltose 
sy 7 ni])s and sugars. 16tli October, 1902. Complete specification. 

23779. J. MgGlashan, Glasgow. Improvements in the manufac¬ 
ture of sugar. 31st October, 1902. Complete specification. 

24768. J. G. F. Lapeijille, London. An improved process and 
ap>paratus for extracting sugar from heet and the like, llth November, 
1902. 

24871. A. Mertens, London, Improvements in the j)'rocf^ss of 
making syrup from heet and like roots and of refining sugar containing 
liquids. 12th November, 1902. 

26364. G. W. Barratt, F. Barratt, A. Babratt and J. B. 
Stennett, London. Improvements in and relating to mmns for rolling 
toils or 7na$ses of toiled sugar in the manufacture of sweets. 29th 
November, 1902. 

26570. H. Winter, London. Improvemenis in and relating to the 
treatment of sugar juice. 3nd December, 1902. 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

15031. J. CzAPiKOWSKi, Nymbnrg, Bohemia. I)np)rovemenU in 
means for toiling sugar. 5th July, 1902. This invention has for its 
object improved means for boiling sugar juices and the like, which 
consists of a rotary mixer which is formed and constructed to im¬ 
part heat to the sugar juices or the like by circulating hot or 
superheated steam through said mixer, said rotary mixer also serving 
to cool the boiled juices by circulating water through the mixer. 

21985. F. Hlavati, Antwerp, Belgium. Improvenumts in the 
process of e.dractmg sugar from heetrootand sugar cane juices and other 
fluids containing sugar. 31st October, 1901. This invention has 
reference to improvements in the process of extracting sugar from 
beetroot and sugar cane juices and other fluids containing Huga,r in 
solution, and the object of the invention is to enable tho wliolo of the 
sugar to be extracted. “ It consists in tho use of hydrofluosilicio or 
hydrofluohoric acid previously neutralized by calcium hydroxide, 
added to the sugar juice during its customary ti'oatment with milk 
of lime, aud the treatment of the sugar juice with oxidising agents-— 
for example, calcium peroxide, manganese peroxide, hydrogen 
peroxide. 
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GE EM AN. —ABHIDGMEJiTTS. 

132479. India Development Limited, of London. A settling 
vessel for sugar juice or other liquids. lOth August, 1901. In tMs 
settling vessel the liquid to be clarified is introduced very quietly and 
uniformly, and the clarified juice is also drawn off perfectly quietly 
and uniformly without local currents in the liquid and without the 
liquid during the settling being unnecessarily exposed to the action 
of the surrounding air. In an ordinary cylindrical settling vessel 
with funnel shaped bottom, a partition shaped to correspond to the 
cylindrical walls is inserted, the under edge of which partition 
forms an annular dividing slot or aperture for allowing the liquid to 
be clarified to flow in from an outer chamber which remains between 
it and the wall of the vessel. The upper edge of the partition is 
provided with a horizontal flange, over which the clarified liquid runs 
away uniformly and quietly into a gutter surrounding on all sides 
the upper edge. The unpurified liquid flows preferably out of a 
channel arranged round the edge of the vessel, and having a perforated 
bottom, into the outer chamber between the partition and the wail of 
the vessel. A stirring or agitating device, the lower arms of which 
are formed to correspond with the tapering shape of the bottom of 
the vessel, keeps the latter and the discharge slot, free from sludge. 

132514. Hendrik Coenrad Prinsen Geerligs, Pekalongan, 
Java, and Karel Eudole Hamakers, Semarang, Java. An agpa- 
ratus for progressive extraction of solid substances, more particularly the 
pressed residues of the sugar manufacture. 6th March, 1901. In this 
apparatus the liquid moves in counter current to the substances to be 
extracted, which are alternately drawn on a conveyer belt through a 
number of successive pressing rollers and through the liquid. In 
doing this, the improved peculiar arrangement of the pressing rollers 
allows of the substances being drawn in a uniform course directly 
through the pressing rollers, and the liquid moving in a counter 
current, as the pressing I’ollers lie within the extracting trough in 
such a way that they form at least partial partitions serving for 
dividing the separate compartments of the trough. 

Copies of all published specifications with their drawings in these 
lists can he obtained from W. P. Thompson & Co., 6, Lord Street, 
Liverpool, at One Shilling a copy for English or American Patents, 
and Two Shillings for German. In ordering please give number and 
date. _ 

Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, manu¬ 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The International Sugar 
Journal the bej't medium for their advertisements. 

The Iniernational Sugar Journal has a wide circulation among 
planters and manufacturers in all sugar-producing countries, as 
well as among refiners, merchants, commission agents, and brokers, 
interested in the trade, at home and abroad. 


A 



IMPOETS A.m EXPORTS OF SUOAE (UNITED XINGDOM), 

To END OP NoVEMBEU, 1901 AND 1902. 

IMPORTS. 


Raw Sugars. 

Quautitiks. 

Values. 

Germany .. 

Holland. 

Belgium . 

France . 

Austria-Hungary . 

Java . 

RMlippine Islands. 

Peru. 

Brazil . 

Argentine Republic. 

Mauritius., 

British East Indies. 

Br. W. Indies, Guiana, &c. 
Other Countries . 

1901. 

Cwts. 

3,697,774 

271,061 

1,389,261 

3,337,947 

76,521 

173,134 

50,290 

61,987 

338,058 

578,942 

414,296 

168,432 

902,229 

201,983 

1902. 

Cwts. 

6,020,178 

313,902 

563,278 

1,702,168 

121,206 

* 5,430 
126,814 
565,607 
623,371 
323,948 
182,979 
1,231,098 
151,550 

1901. 

£ 

1,638,614 

113,150 

622,814 

1,678,721 

31,707 

73,287 

22,705 

28,029 

153,923 

273,298 

195,130 

75,102 

666,209 

95,594 

uioy. 

£ 

2,098,214 
101,47 b 
200,014 
656,674 
42,478 

**1,680 

44,206 

186,518 

229,629 

111,398 

67,375 

726,448 

58,674 

Total Raw Sugars. 

11,661,915 

11,931,429 

5,668,283 

4,524,779 

Refined Sugars. 

Germany. 

Holland.. 

Belgium . 

France . 

Other Countries .. 

11,270,948 

2,281,384 

410,087 

4,539,120 

13,699 

12,404,397 

2,194,408 

142,972 

2,205,483 

32,752 

6,912,567 

1,487,867 

255,496 

2,753,201 

10,297 

6,432,321 

1,258,785 

82,541 

1,157,219 

15,013 

Total Refined Sugars .. 
Molasses .. 

18,521,238 

1,573,111 

16,980,012 

1,252.831 

11,419,428 

340,027 

8,945,879 

242,497 

Total Imports. 

31,756,264 

KXPOR' 

30,164,272 

TS. 

17,427,738 

13,713,155 

British Repined Sugars. 

Cwts. 

Cwt6. 

£ 

£ 

Sweden and Norway ... 

36,745 

39,351 

25,(584 

21,391 

Denmark. 

93,000 

122,934 

58,223 

62,210 

Holland .... 

4 8,546 

66,011 

28,473 

34,510 

Belgium .. 

8,318 

9,343 

5,''42 

4,648 

Portugal, Azores, &c. 

22,761 

7,712 

13,184 

3,863 

Italy. 

4,034 

22,664 

2,;i5() 

10,069 

Other Countries. 

294,455 

394,969 

190,647 

233.170 

Foreign & Colonial Sugars. 

507,859 

662,984 

323,609 

370,461 

Refined and Candy. 

68,358 

42,588 

47,838 

27,202 

Unrefined. . 

112,438 

84,818 

69,395 

41,779 

Molasses . 

50,017 

2,528 

15,920 

996 

Total Exports. 

738,672 

792,918 

456,762 

44if,438 
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UNITED STATES. 


(Willett Gray^ 

i'O.J 


(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

1902. 

Tons. 

1901. 

Tons, 

Total Eeceipts, 1st Jan. to Nov. ISth . 

. 1,746,319 

. 1,721,074 

Receipts of Refined ,, ,, ,, 

18,778 

38,545 

Deliveries ,, ,, ,, 

. 1,768,452 

. 1,688,273 

'Consumption (4 Ports, Exports deducted) 


since 1st January . 

. 1,717,611 

. 1,642,963 

importers’ Stocks (4 Ports) Dec. 17tli . 

3,178 

32,801 

Total Stocks, Dec. ITtli. 

154,000 

. 134,208 

Stocks in Cuka, ,, ,, . 

52,000 

22,498 

1901. 

1900. 

Total Consumption for twelve months , 

. 2,372,316 

. 2,219,847 

CUBA. 



Statement oe Exports and Stocks 

OF Sugar, 1901 and 1902. 


1901. 

1902. 

(Tons of 2,2401bs.) 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Exports . 

560,700 

761,077 

■Stocks. 

37,079 

68,727 


597,779 

829,804 

Local Consumption (12 months). 

36,600 

40,250 


636,379 

870,054 

Stock on 1st January (old crop) 

523 

19,873 

Receipts at Ports up to 31st November 

635,856 

850,181 


Joaquin Gum a. 

Havana^ 30th November^ 1902, 




UNITED KINGDOM. 

Statement of Eleven Months’ Imports, Exports, and Oonsumi*tion 
FOR Three Years. 

From Froiluce MarhetF Revieio, 


■Stock . .. 

Imports, Raw Su,i*'ar, J m. Ist to Nov. 30th 
,, Kcifirifid, Jan. Ist to Nov. 30th .. 

,, YloluHscH, Jan. 1st to Nov. 30th.. 

1902. 

Tons. 

114,894 , 
596,571 
849,001 , 
62,641 , 

isoi. 

Tons. 

. . 65,549 , 

.. 583,006 
.. 926,062 , 
78,655 , 

1900, 

Tons. 

.. 57,815 

.. 596,207 
.. 840,858 
.. 64,082 

■’Stock, in 4 chici; Ports 

1,623,107 

111,295 

1,653,362 
., 79,162 

1,558,962 
.. 49,943 

Exports (Foreign, and Ihitish Rehned) 

1,511,812 

39,519 

1,574,200 

34,433 

1,509,019 
.. 48,664 

Apparent Consumption for Eleven months. 

1,472,293 

1,539,767 

1,460,355 
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Stocks of Sugak m Extkofe at uneven bates, December 
1st to 17tii, compared with previous Tears. 

In thousands of tons, to the nearest thousand. 


Great 

Britain. 

Germany 

including 

Hamburg. 

France. 

Austria. 

Holland and Total 
Belgium. 1902. 

122 

738 

743 

614 

259 3008 

1901. 1900. 

Totals .. .. 2821 .. 2319 .. 

1899. 1898. 

2203 . . 2184 


Twelve Months’ Consumption of Sugar in Europe for 
Three Years, ending IIIovember 30th, in thousands of tons. 


Great 

Britain. 

Germany. 

France. Austria. 

Holland, 

Belgium, 

&c. 

Total 

1902-03. 

Total 

1901-02. 

Total. 

1900-01. 

1793 i 

1 795 1 

1 

611 i 387 1 

1 ! 

1 

524 

I 

; 4110 

4117 

4110 


Estimated Crop of Eeeteoot Sugar on the Continent of Europe 

FOR THE current CAMPAIGN, COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL CROP 
OF the three PREVIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 

/'From LuhVs Monthly Circular.) 

1902-1903. 1901-1902. 1900-1901. 1899-1900. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Uermany .1,730,000 ..2,299,408 ..1,984,186 ..1,798,631 

Austria.1,050,000 ..1,302,038 ..1,094,043 ..1,108,007 

France. 900,000 ..1,183,420 ..1,170,332 .. 977,850 

..1,225,000 ,.1,110,000 .. 918,838 .. 905,737 

Belgium. 240,000 .. 350,000 .. 393,119 .. 302,8()5 

Holland. 120,000 .. 203,172 .. 178,081 .. 171,029 


Other Countries. 355,000.. 400,000.. 367,919.. 253,929 

5,620,000 6,843,038 6,046,518 5,518,048 
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Ratification of Brussels Convention. 

Up to the time of going to press, we have been unable to obtain 
definite information that the ratification of the Brussels Convention 
has been officially transmitted to Brussels by all tbe Powers concerned. 
But the news to hand so far has not revealed any hitch in any of the 
parliamentary proceedings of the respective States, so that there is no 
reason for supposing that the ratification will not follow. Germany’s 
ratification reached Brussels on the loth January, and that of France 
on the 29th of January. The French Bill by the way was passed in 
the Senate, on January 2dth, by 273 votes against 5. The Austrian 
Bill did not come up in Parliament till the last week in January, and 
then met with so much o|)position, that at one time it looked as if it 
might bo Avreeked; hut fortunately the Austrian Government succeeded 
in carrying it through the Lower House on January 30th and through 
the Upper House on the following day. Great Britain, Holland, 
and Huijgary have all passed their parliamentary proceedings, but 
so'far no news has come to hand of their having officially announced 
their decision to the Brussels, Committee. 

Wo may therefore consider the ratification of the Brussels Conven¬ 
tion on the part of the Powers concerned in it to he an established fact, 
and one of the most momentous <]ue.stious that ever affected the sugar 
industry to-be settled, as wu hope, for ever. There will be few 
qu{,irtGi‘s outside the ranks of the German and Austrian sugar manu¬ 
facturers, where this result will not he received with a sigh of relief. 
A new era is about to dawn for the world’s sugar industry; monopolies 
are about to go, and ‘‘a fair field and no favours” will take them 
place. As far at least as England is concerned, a truer aspect of “free 
trade ” than has hitherto held, wiR now receive official sanction, and 
the effieets will not be confined to the sugar industry alone, though 

5 
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the latter will he the first to be benefited. Let us hope then that the 
British refining industry will make a speedy recovery to its old-time 
prosperous condition. 

Cane Stig:ar in Germany. 

In Germany the new protective duty of 6fr. per 100kilos., which 
will come into force under the provisions of the Brussels Convention, 
is considered inadequate to keep out foreign cane sugar. The present 
protective duty is four times as great, and yet it is stated a consider¬ 
able quantity of cane sugar finds its way into that country to be used 
for the production of sparkling wunes. If this is so, then we may 
expect at a not distant date to see a greater demand for colonial cane 
sugar in those countries where hitherto the beet has reigned supreme. 
Moreover, as regards the competition of German beet in foreign 
markets, the Director of a German refinery lately fixed the cost of 
1 cwt. of raw sugar f.o.b. at 8s. 4d., and expressed the opinion that at 
that figure Cocntinental beet could not compete with cane or American 
beet. His opinion was that cane, while costing on the one hand Is. 
];»er cwt. less than beet to produce, could also command Is. per cwt. 
more “by reason of its superior flavour.” But things will have come 
to a pretty pass if Germany, with all her scientific resources, cannot 
hold her own in the sugar trade, when she is put on an equal footing 
with other competitors. _ 

Total Exhaustion of Sugar Cane. 

We hear that Mr. H. 0. Prinsen Geerligs’ new process of “total 
exhaustion of sugar cane ” has proved successful in practice. In the 
experiments carried out to test it, 800 tons of sugar cane were worked 
up in 24 hours; the sucrose content of the cane was 15-32 ; the 
analysis of the juice was Brix, 20; Sucrose, 18 ; Purity, 90. The 
loss of sucrose in bagasse on 100 cane amounted to 0'162, whilst the 
bagasse contained 482 water and was used as fuel without 
preliminary drying in the sun. The dilution was only lo?’, and the 
purity of the juice was only a trifling smaller than that of the first 
mill juice. The figures given show a high standard, and as next year 
a great Java sugar factory will adopt this process, some interesting 
results may be expected. We shall look forward to them. 

The Sugar Cane in Egypt. 

We commence in this number a series of interesting papers by Mr, 
Walter Tiemann on “The Sugar Cane in Egypt.’’ This writer, 
whose name has been frequently before our readers as a contributor of 
articles on the Egyptian sugar industry, recently concluded a five 
years’ engagement in that country, and he has now favoured us with 
the resultq of his studies and investigations. We hope to illustrate 
the articled, and numerous tables and diagrams will bo included 
in them. 

\ 
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Sug'ar Machinery. 

The year 1902 a];)pears to have been one of the worst the British 
sugar machinery manufacturers have ever encountered, and even the 
best firms (who make nothing else) have been unable to keep their 
works fully employed. Orders have been scarce; this is only natural, 
because the demand for plant is largely governed by the price of 
sugar prevailing, and the latter has been at the lowest figure ever 
known, viz., about £6 per ton. It is clear then that the process of 
abolishing bounties has not come a moment too soon; but as the 
success of the Brussels Convention seems almost a certainty by now, 
it may be taken for granted that an increased demand for up-to-date 
machinery will make itself felt at no distant date, and not merely from 
the West Indies, but also from S. America, and the East. As a proof 
of this, we may cite the case of a Demerara estate that desired to lay 
in new machinery some twelve months ago ; the order for the same 
was, however, not sent out till it was known that the Brussels 
Conference had proved a success. If the latter had been a failure, it 
is safe to say the order would never have been placed. We do not 
know whether it was the same estate that desired to obtain a nine- 
roller mill and had to get one from America, because no British firm 
had ever made one and therefore had no patterns in stock. This 
should not be allowed to occur again. We recently paid a visit to the 
works of a Glasgow engineering firm whose speciality was sugar 
machinery, and were much impressed with the splendid plant 
available for their work; a selection of the best machines of all 
kinds had been chosen, and though the firm were patriotic enough to 
prefer their own country’s products, they had not scrupled to go to 
America for a machine if they thought it superior to any home made 
patterns. Under these circumstances there should be no question 
about the work turned out being of the very best description and 
workmanship. And those firms who in later years (have spent con¬ 
siderable sums of money in improving their plants, should '‘in no 
wise lose their reward” when the demand for new machinery 
commences anew. 


The value of the sugar crop of 1901 in Australia is given by Ur. 


Maxwell as follows:— 


£ 


Exported sugars . 792,329 

Home consumption .. .. . 276,445 

Uncrushed cane . 260,000 

Cane feed, molasses, and distillery products ,. 120,000 


£1,448,774 


The above does not include reserve stocks of sugar intended for export. 
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SIR -WILLIAM HAECOUBT ON THE BEHSSELS 

CONYENTION. 


Anyone who was pi’eseiit at this debate must have been struck 
with the very satisfactory thoroughness shown by the Government in 
ma,steiing the details of a difficult subject. The next impression 
was a painful one, in seeing leading* statesmen on the opposite side 
making* the most reckless use of flagrant mis-statements in order to 
oppose tlie measure. The business of an opposition, they say, is to 
oppose. But it can never be to the interest of those who desire the 
reputation of leaders in political thought to avail themselves, without 
enquiry, of any wild assertions that may be hying about, and to give 
to them the imprimatur of their authority. The speeches of men of 
high reputation like Sir William Harcourt were based on the 
‘^‘perfectly ludicrous” assertions of the Confectioners’ Alliance, 
which had long before been absolutely refuted, and which, moreover, 
had been sufficient!}’' controverted in the lucid speech of Mr. Gerald 
Balfour when introducing the subject to the House. When we see 
such absolute disregard of truth in a matter we happen to have 
thoroughly mastered, we cannot help feeling that there may be many 
assertions of leading statesmen on political questions with which wo 
have no such practical acquaintance which may be equally misleading. 

A third impression of the debate was the equally painful oue that 
there are, even on the Government side, a few members who have 
been led astray by these erroneous and mendacious assertions. They 
have probably been influenced by some of their confectioner 
constituents, and are not aware that the Brussels Convention will 
confer the greatest possible benefit upon that industry, while a 
continuance of the bounties would bring upon it reduced supplies, 
dear sugar, and a foreign monopoly. All this was clearly appreciated 
by the confectioners at the time of the London Convention in 1889, 
hut their successors think they see a little further, and fancy that 
free trade in sugar may bring witb it foreign competition in jam. 

The whole debate is a curious instance of a Conservative 
Governmcmt fighting for free trade, and those who call thennsolves 
Liberals struggling for protection. Their solo excuse, wbicli th(3y 
no doubt regard as a valid one, is that they are only advocating 
protection to the foreigner. 

Let us take the opxiositioii first, and see what kind of a case they 
make out in favour of protecting foreign producers in our inaikots. 
Sir William Harcourt begins by twitting Mr. Chamberlain with the 
doctrines enunciated by the Board of Trade when ho •was President in 
1881. Of course, as we all know, at that moment Mr, Parrer was 
master of the situation. Mr. Gladstone saw that the sugar question 
was getting him into an awkward position with some of his followers, 
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and, like a cunning parliamentary hand, hit upon the'idea of shelving 
the subject by taking it away from the Foreign Office and handing it 
over to the tender mercies of the Board of Trade, which in those days 
was neither more nor less than Mr. Farrer. That able and energetic 
official did his duty well, and the sugar question was suppressed until 
1888. An effort was then made to revive it, but Sir Thomas Farrer, 
who in the meantime had been rewarded with a baronetcy, W'aa equal 
to the occasion, and succeeded in suppressing it for the second time. 
In 1898 a fresh revival took place, the energetic official had received 
a Peerage, and things were allowed to take their natural course. So 
much for the memorandums of 1881. They were refuted at the time, 
and the arguments used for that purpose have now become common 
property, and are generally accepted- The same fallacies, moreover, 
were iiatly contradicted by a Committee of the House of Commons in 
1880, though every effort was made to obtain a verdict in their favour. 

Sir William Harcourt passes on to an attack on the penal clause of 
the Convention, and maintains that our Customs duties contain no 
instance of a countervailing duty, because our principle is the open 
door. He forgets that Sir Charles Cameron, one of his own 
supporters, showed in the debate of 1899, when an unsuccessful 
attemi)t was made to defeat the Government on this question, that 
our tariff was full of countervailing duties, and that the door is not 
open so long as bounties are permitted to give foreigners preferential 
treatment in onr markets. The Convention will open the door, and 
no Convention can be had without a penal clause. Then he attacks 
the international Commission which is to decide what are and what 
are not bounties. This, he says, is putting the key of the open door 
in the hands of a Em’opean syndicate. He forgets that it is now in 
their hands, and that they have locked out the natural sources of 
production. The Convention unlocks the door, and “ every source of 
supply is freely opened,” in accordance with Cobden’s definition of 
free trade. Sir William Harcourt prefers unnatural cheapness, 
which of course prevents every source of supply from being 
freely opened. His 'whole argument is based on this fallacy. 
Sugar, under Cobden’s system of free trade, is stigmatized 
by Sir William Harcourt, as dear sugar.” Then he pities 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, because he will be unable to 
calculate how much revenue he wall get from sugar. The con¬ 
sumption will go on, and the usual sugar duty will be paid on it, 
so it is difficult to see the point of this argument, but it sounds 
alarming. Then comes the well-worn dictum that bounties are bad 
for the country that gives them, but good for the counti’y that receives 
them. This is the ground fallacy of those who oppose the abolition 
of bounties. The reply is that bounties cause over-production, and it 
is only when that over-production has forced values below cost price 
that the consumer derives any benefit from the fact that foreign pro- 
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ducers are enjoying a position of protection in our markets. Tbc 
consumer does not enjoy the unnatural cheapness long, because 

every source of supply is ” no longer “ freely opened.’’ Production 
is discouraged, supplies are reduced and prices rise. It is marvellous, 
almost incredible, that leading statesinon like Sir Williani Harcoiirt, 
clever officials like tlie late LordPairer, and a scientifio journal like 
the Econom.'ist cannot take the trouble to think out the real effect of 
bounties from the consnmor’s point of view. They are always iinde.i 
the delusion that whatever be the amount of the bounty, that 
is the amount gained by onr consumers. The theory is absurd 
on the face of it, but it is readily adopted by the casual 
reader. Sir William Harcourt, therefore, in his most portentous 
tone, declares that the consumers of this country are now gaining 
eight millions a year by the bounties, and will lose that sum when 
they are abolished. He does not inquire, he docs not even take time 
to think; the assertion has been made and he accepts it. Any stick 
is good enough for an unscrupulous Opposition to flog the Govern¬ 
ment with. He entirely disregards Mr. Balfour’s careful refutation 
of the fallacy. This would be well enough in the case of an ordinary 
party hack, but for a man who may be regarded as one of the leading 
statesmen of his day it is a little too bad. 

But after all this, Sir William Harcourt turns round and argues that 
the abolition of bounties will not raise the price of sugar and, there¬ 
fore, will be of no practical value. He devotes a considerable portion 
of his speech to the fallacy of a great rise in price, to the detriment 
of the consumer and the ruin of the confectioner, and then in a few 
words knocks down the creation of his own imagination, and sums 
up his contradictory assertions with the important admission that 
“ the assumption that this is going to raise the price of sugar in a 
manner which will repair the losses of the West Indies is not well 
founded, as some people imagine.” 

Here is the answer to the confectioners, who are clamouring in 
every newspaper in the kingdom that members should vote against a 
measure which is going to raise our sugar bill by eight millions. 
Their own chief champion declares that even he himself has been 
talking nonsense, and that sugar will he no dearer. 

The most-favoured-nation clause in our commercial treaties 
is then trotted out, and regarded as the most sacred institution of our 
whole commercial policy. It is really nothiiig of the kind. The 
countries with which we have such treaties are protectioxust countries, 
and therefore, shut out all but those commodities which they are 
compelled to impoi’t from us. These they must have, treaty or no 
treaty. That the countervailing of a bounty is no inflection of the 
clause is perfectly clear. It is the bounty that frustrates the intention 
of the clause, and destroys the equality it was intended to secure. 
Countervailing the bounty restores the equality. 
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Sir William Harconrt concludes with a quotation of the reasons 
given by the Eoyal West India Commission for declining to recom¬ 
mend countervailing duties. The replies to their reasons are simple 
and brief, and could have been stated by Sir William Harconrt if he 
had given the subject a moment’s consideration. (1) Countervailing 
a bounty has no more effect on price than abolishing a bounty. (2) 
Such duties have proved of no inconvenience in the United States or 
India. (3) There can be no uncertainty with regard to the benefit 
to be derived by the West Indies from the restoi^ation of equality of 
competition and the cess«ation of the over production caused by 
bounties. (4) The most-favoured-nation clause in our treaties 
actually demands the abolition of bounties, which entirely frustrate 
its intention. (5) A Committee of the House of Commons has decided 
that the countervailing of a bounty is a measure perfectly consistent 
with the commercial policy of this country. 

Those are the five simple answers to the five objections stated by 
the Eoyal Commission. But a much more conclusive one remains to 
be added. It is only necessary to admit the principle of counter¬ 
vailing a bounty, because it is impossible to obtain a convention for 
the abolition of bounties without such a penal clause. No Govern¬ 
ment in its senses would bind itself to abolish bounties unless it had 
security, in the penal clause, that its producers would no longer have 
to compete against bounties. That is the whole origin of the necessity 
for admitting the principle, and now that the principle has been 
admitted and the penal clause agreed to, abolition of bounties follows 
as a matter of course. 


GERMANY AND THE BRUSSELS CONVENTION. 


The Sugar Bounties Convention, which was signed on the oth of 
March, 1902, at Brussels, by the Delegates of the following Sovereign 
Powers, Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Spain, 
Prance, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden, is an international 
acknowledgment that the whole system of protection by means of 
bounties, whether on e:sport or on production, has proved a costly 
failure. It remains to be seen whether the Beet Sugar industry which 
has been established in Germany and Austria-Hungary, at the expense 
of the national capital of those countries, can continue its existence 
when exposed to free competition with the whole world. German 
statesmen have a difficult problem thrust upon them. The German 
economists can only deal with the problem as one to be solved by the 
science of economics, whilst the Germaij. statesman must be guided 
by the principles which make up the art of government; the econo¬ 
mists, as such, have no concern with any other considerations than 
the economic operation of bounties on (1) the nation’s capital, and (2) 
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tlie production, distribution, and exchange of the nation’s -wealth. 
It must then be left to the statesman to determine how far he can go 
in bringing his policy into accord with the true deductions of economic 
science. It requires no concrete experience of actual facts to enable 
the economists to determine both the effect of bounties on national 
CJipital and their effect on the national production of wealth, its 
distributi<m and exchange. The 2)rimary iissumption of the economists 
is the innate and common impulse of man to seek ths satisfaction of 
his wants with the least labour; this is a law of natiire, and the term 
least labour’’ is in exact correlation with the “ greatest assistance 
from nature.’’ To produce ‘ ‘ wdth the greatest assistance from nature ’’ 
is conversely ‘‘ with the least labour.” Germany has the whole world 
to resort to for her consumption of sugar ; the cost to Gorniany of the 
sugar constuned in Germany must be either the labour of producing 
the articles exchanged for it, or the labour of producing the sugar 
itself. Hitherto the German statesman has arbitrarily intervened by 
means of a protectionist device to prevent the law of nature asserting 
itself. If the convention has full operation, this arbitrary intervention 
of the statesman will cease and the populations of Europe will he 
allowed to evolve for themselves a supply of .sugar with the least 
labour, that is, with the greatest assistance fi*om nature. The source 
from which the German statesman has provided the sugar bounties is 
the national capital of his own country. Economic science is absolute 
ill its conclusion that the trade of any country is in direct ratio with 
the capital of that country. Increase of capital is followed by increase 
of trade; diminution of cai)ital by diminution of trade. It follows 
that if national capital is drawn upon to enable a particular trade to 
be carried on which otherwise w^ould not be carried on, then that 
particular trade is being sustained at the expense of all other trades; 
in other words the draft on the national capital is the measure of the 
degree by which the statesman has ousted the law of nature and thus 
deprived the population under his care from obtaining what the}' 
require with the least labour, or conversely with the greatest assist¬ 
ance from nature. The greater such a .stimulated industry grows, the 
greater the draft on the national capital, and coiusecpiently its diininu- 
tioii, and with such diminution the concuiTent general diinimitioii of 
the nation’s trade. To exercise the art of government in sxich ti wey 
as to benefit one industry at the expense of all other industries is in 
conflict with the principle of justice; and however imich policy and 
expediency, or what the statesman deems politic or exptalinut, are 
principles in the art of government, they have over hoeii held to bo 
subordinated to the principles of justice. Is it consistent witli justice 
that the whole population of Germany should be debarred from 
obtaining their sugar—one of the proved necessaries of life—from 
wdiatever source nature can with least labour supply itt When 
bounties are abolished, each of the contracting countries pa,rties to 
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the convention -will enjoy the unrestricted liberty of determining 
whether its supply of sugar for national consumption shall be 
obtained by its own production of the sugar or by its production 
of articles to be exchanged for sugar. The capital and labour of 
e.'ich country will employ itself to the best advantage by availing 
itself to the full of every natural advantage. The consumers will, 
on the cessation of bounties, enjoy their right of natural selection, 
and the suga,r industries within the whole sugar area of the world 
will by their competition evolve the survival of the fittest. 

This will be the general result of the abolition of all bounties, a 
result fully consonant with the deductions of economic science. 

Wallwyint Poyee, B. Shepheakd. 


The subjoined letter recently appeared in the Manchester Guardian. 
It is worth reproducing, as a few more fallacies about bounties are 

nailed to the counter ” by the writer:—^ 

Sir,—Your correspondent, “ G. H. P.” argues that there are so 
many countries supplying us with sugar that there is no fear, if 
bounties continue, of our becoming dependent on the bounty- fed 
sources for our supplies. I find in a book issued under the auspices 
of the Confectioners’ Alliance a statement showing that out of our 
total imports of sugar 91*8 per cent, comes from these bounty-fed 
sources. There is therefore a direct contradiction between the two 
statements. 

“ G.H.P.” thinks he has crushed his adversary when he proceeds 
to argue that if prices do not rise with the abolition of bounties the 
West Indies will be no better ojff than they were before, failing to see 
that an average price of 10s. 6d. per cwt. with free competition is 
better than a similar average price made up of falls to 6s. and rises to 
14s., as is the case under the bounty regime. A fall to 6s. caused by 
artificially stimulated over-production means ruin to the natural 
producer if it lasts long enough, and cannot be compensated by a 
siibsetpient rise to 14s., caused by reduced production, the closing of 
factories, and abandonment of estates. 

Pacts are stubborn things. A year ago the bounties had caused a 
great glut of sugar and a fall in price. Production has consequently 
been discouraged, supplies have been reduced by more than a million 
tons, and jirices have risen. The late Lord PaxTer said the result of 
bounties was “ glut, collapse, and ruin.” This -will not happen when 
we have free trade in sugar, with all sources of supply freely opened 
to us. 

I am, &c., 

GEOBaE MABTISfEAXJ, 

Gomshall, 17th January, 1903. 
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THE COHNTERYAILIHG PEIHCIPLE AND THE 
AMERICAN TAPJEE SYSTEM. 


IJntler tEe above beading tbe Demierara Chronicle discussos tlie 
question of the American system of countervailing, and adduces 
some information wbicb goes some way towai'ds explaining wliy tlie 
United States liave so far not classed tbe Ivartels as a bounty and 
countervailed tbem accordingly. Its autbority is an article in tbo 
Boston Herald, of wbicb it gives a summary. After tracing tbe I'ise 
of tbe bounty system in Russia, tbe Chronicle viuites :—“Ineffect, tbe 
administration of tbe Czar’s Empire enforces a combination wbicb 
limits tbe quantity of sugar needed for domestic consumption, thereby 
keejnng tbe prices at an artificial beigbt and enabling tbe refiners to 
ship sugar at below cost price, tbe loss being made good from tbe 
large profits obtained from tbe domestic sales. Tbe United States 
treasury department decided, and correctly so, that tbis process consti¬ 
tuted a bounty on Russian sugar and fortbwitli countervailed tbe 
product. It will be recalled that a trade storm arose out of the 
incident, wbicb resulted in Russia imposing a j^unitive tariff on 
American iron and other exports. The sugar combinations of 
Germany and tbe Austrian Empire work in exactly tbe same manner 
as that of Russia, witb tbis exception, that the kartels can only be 
said to have indirect Government sanction. Tbe protective tariffs of 
both these countries prevent foreign-made sugars from entering into 
competition witb home-made products, and thus tbe domestic price of 
sugar can witb impunity be maintained on an artificially high basis. 
Why, we may inquire, has the American treasury department not 
followed up its precedent established in regard to Russia and imposed 
a compensating tax on tbe kartel sugar of tbe Austrian and German 
Empires? It is an illustration, we fear, of tbe impossibility of 
working tbe protective system in an absolutely logical way. Little 
considerations of expediency are apt to arise wbicb make a slight 
departure from strict principle essential for tbe peace and well-being 
of tbe community. United States’ officials bad no doubt sufficient 
perspicacity to see that to retaliate against tbe consequcmcos of tbe 
kartels would precipitate a “ tariff war ” in Europe against American 
goods at a time when such a movement would have l)oen most 
injurious. They therefore elected to “let well cnoixgb alone,” con¬ 
tent in tbe knowledge that tbe domestic sugar ixiterests are sufficiently 
protected to continue making substantial profits. Tbo problem, 
however, has come up in another shape, and with the newest pliaso of the 
tariff question the Boston Herald deals. Recently a shipment of steel 
canie from Germany to Philadelphia. The customs authorities 
refused to accept the invoiced price as the basis for computing the ad 
valo7'€m duty. They contended that this was not the price at which 
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tlie shipment was purchased in Germany, and declared their intention 
of charging duty on the much higher artificial price exacted from the 
German consumer for the same steel or iron. As in the case of the 
sugar industry so also with the German steel manufacturers. They 
have formed a. kartel which 02 ')erates in the same way as the sugar 
comhination. The matter has gone to the Philadelphia judicial 
authoriti(3s for jiidgment, and their decision will have an important 
hearing on the whole fiscal system of the United States. The Herald 
reverses th(‘. situatioir and contrasts the cost of certain home- 
maniifactnred articles to the American consumer by comparison with 
that charged to the foreigner. The jwice for steel rails is, says the 
Herald, j)Gr ton. “ 33uring the time that this price has prevailed 
shipments of rails have been sent to foreign countries which, at the 
price obtained, have represented a sale made at the American rolling 
mills of steel rails at a price not greater than $18 a ton ; that is, $18 
was the jirice charged to the foreigner, while $28 was the price 
charged to the American imrchaser.” If, however, the Herald points 
out, the foreign government concerned, to whose country the rails are 
despatched, were to rule in the way that the customs authorities of 
the United States ruled, “ it would say that the prices of these rails, 
no matter what was paid for them, was $28 per ton, and the duty to 
be paid by the importer should be based on this high range of price, 
as the low range represented simply an arbitrary allowance made 
possible by the profits which the manufacturers secured through the 
inonojioly of their market which our Government had accorded to 
them.” The conclusion at which the Herald arrives is that, accepting 
the construction of the ti'easury department as the right one, it must 
be acknowledged tha,t the Congress of the United States is paying an 
export bounty to certain American industries—“ a px'actico which 
may be open to constitutional objection.” In the Philadelphia case, 
the judiciary are virtually asked to decide, whether a method which 
American manufactui’ers have adopted and applied in numberless 
instances is not in a certain sense contrary to the public well-being, 
at least to the extent of justifying prices thus made fco be disregarded 
in officially determining questions of inqxortation. The Eussian and 
German systems are essentially the same as the American fiscal 
system. The kartels, or the official limitation of the domestic 
consumption, work in pi-ecisely the same way as the American trusts. 
They avoid over-stocking the home market, and sell to foreign 
countries their surplus products at such prices as they can secure, 
trusting to the large domestic profits to make good any losses on 
these foreign sales. This is undoubtedly a sound objection to the 
elaborate protective measures adopted by all three countries, and it is 
surprising that the masses of the inhabitants should be blind to the 
grossly unfair treatment they are receiving. The Herald questions 
whether it would not be possible to bring the American beneficiaries 
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of tiie Government bounty before the domestic Courts ‘ ‘ as obtaining 
unconstitutional privileges tbrougb Congressional action.” We have 
no doubt that if tlie issues could be properly brought home to the 
American people they would treat the jiresent narrow protectionist 
policy of the country with scant tolerance. Incidentally, the IlaraMs 
coiniiient sui^plies the best suggestion possible as to the means of 
fighting the trusts. The simide expedient of breaking down the 
Dirigley Tariff barrier would solve the whole difficult}^. But 
President Eoosevelt and his party have not the courage to do this. 


THE SUGAE CANE IN EGYPT. 

By Walteu TiEiLVisTN, 

Member of the tSoeiety of German Sugar Technists and of the Assoc, des 
Giiemistes do Sucreries efc Distilleries, Paris. 

I. General Oultiyatioiv. 

Egypt has a good sound variety of canes to select from b^^ means 
of wliioh the planter can draw much larger land revenues than has 
hitherto been the case. In general the cultivation of cane is a 
neglected industry, hut this is due to the customary systems of 
agriculture prevailing in Upper Egypt (the sugar cane is only grown 
ill the country south of Cairo; in the Nile delta cotton is the staple 
industry), and to the innate conservatism of the Arabs, a characteristic 
naturally difficult to overcome, It is chiefly the large occupiers who 
cultivate sugar, and in this case it is not usually the owner himself 
who does the 23lauting; he leases the land for each specific culture for 
a mutually fixed price and period. Hence it hapjiens that with small 
culture, for instance, like clover, beans, maize, grain, onions, &c., 
the same ground is tilled within one year by several different tenants. 
In the case of sugar cane, the land is in the same hands for either one 
or two years. With this sj’stem it is clear that a particular individual 
will gain little by improving the ground and soil since he will reap 
little or nothing of the results of his careful labours. The ground is 
only superficially ifloughed, and if the land chances to be leased i-eady 
ploughed, then tlie ploughing is 2 )articularly careless. Water is 
wasted, and should the quantity of weeds be inconveniently groa,t, 
they are Just left for the next tenant to dispose of. Eor thos(3 
reasons the ITreiich Societe des Sucreries, the possessor of the three 
large cane diffusion factories, has already been forced to take the 
cultivation of the cane into its own hands, and has, for this puz:*pose, 
rented land for a large number of years. Of the three existent cane 
varieties in Egypt, the Eed Cane is deemed the best for field and 
factory. 

The writer at the commencement of his association with the 
industry found this cane already the richest in sugar, and he 
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subsequently developed it by proper treatment to a remarkable 
growth and yield. This red cane springs apparently from the 
Bourbon cane, or else is identical with it. Bor Egypt it may 
safely be considered the most suitable kind of cane from all points of 
view. The striped cane gives now and then a large return, yet is 
poorer in sugar content. The Yellow Cane does not attain to full 
maturity in Egypt. 

The transplanting of the sugar cane is accomplished as follows :— 
The complete cane stems are cut up into pieces, containing about three 
nodes, and these cuttings are placed with their eyes sideways in 
prepared planting furrows, so that they can he covered with loose 
earth to the depth of about half an inch, whereupon watering by 
means of the adjacent irrigation canals follows. The cane planting 
requires a good well-worked-up soil, the interstices of which have 
been ploughed several times to a depth of 30 or 40 cm. Owing to 
the fallowness preceding the cane planting, large stony lumps are 
formed in the rich loamy soil when dryness sets in, and these have to 
bo broken up by means of a hoe or a roller ere a porous soil can he 
prepared. Then by nu-'ans of a wedge-shaped plough the plant rows 
are made of stated depth and distance apart. In the case of middling 
and good ground it is customary in Egypt to allow 0*9 to 1 metre for 
these interspaces; in poor soil they can be planted closer. In good 
ground the roots can bo better developed by wider planting, and will 
then produce more and stronger roots, whereas a weak soil, as 
experience shows, yields no increase in quantity with a wider dis¬ 
position of the plant rows, so in this case the planter’s best plan is to 
employ a narrower interspace (about 0*8 m.) and produce somewhat 
more, if weaker, canes. The Arab system of planting, which consists 
of placing a convenient number of nodes of cane cutting into furrows 
filled with water and then treading them in with their feet, is to he 
condemned. With the increased apifiication of manures, and as soon 
as one succeeds in obtaining by selection a yet stronger developed 
cane, it will be necessary to fix on yet wider interspaces so as to 
allow for the spread of the roots. 

By means of careful selection the planter can yet distinctly 
improve the cane cultivation and thereby the crop yield. This 
point has been particularly neglected in Egypt. Hitherto the 
Arabs have employed any cano without distinction for fresh 
planting. One frequently sees cane so used which has been up 
to the factory and found unsuitable there; likewise cane laid low by 
storm which has been lying stunted in the irrigation water and is 
already infected with angelica! If the culture is to be improved, 
then the planter must begin by choosing good seed and by a careful 
and systematic selection raise the best seedlings. Eirst of all one 
shoxild choose from the differently situated fields at one’s disposal the 
variety which shows on analysis the best sugar content, and to all 
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outward appearance seems tlie strongest growtli. Isolated stem 
pieces are not of equal value for propagation as was found by tlie 
investigations carried out in 1897. The lowest part of the cane stem, 
though the richest in sucrose, is nevertheless the least suitable for 
transplanting and development of new plants. The most advantage¬ 
ous plan is to take only the tojj part, say, 3 to 6 nodes froiii the top. 
Every gardener knows that the youngest eyes are the strongest for 
sprouting, and the case is similar with the sugar cane. The cane to])s 
are less profitable for the factory owing to their high glucose content, 
low proportion of crystallisable sugar, and low quotient of purit^q 
whereas for transplanting they possess the greatest sproiitiiig energy 
and yield the largest crops. In many parts of other cano growing 
countries, the cane tops are not taken to the factory at all, but are 
used either for fresh planting or else as fodder for cattle. In the 
latter case they possess through their albuminous nature as well as 
their carbo-hydrates a high nutritive value. 

Should the cane be touched by frost, the tops cannot be employed 
for planting as the eyes will have been destroyed. To avoid the 
possibility of this occurring, it is as well to plant the cane somewhat 
earlier, providing the preparation of the new fields can be completed 
in time, but this “plan is generally difficult to carry out in Egypt 
owing to the agricultural systems prevailing, and to tke existenco of 
other growing crops. An early planting about the end of November 
or beginning of December has everything to commend it for the full 
development of the same, as the writer himself found to be the case. 
It is most likely to result in a very good and well ripened sugar cane 
for the opening of the next campaign, whereas those canes 2 )lanted 
according to the old custom in Eehruary, March, or April are any¬ 
thing but the first in sucrose content. If it be impossible to get the 
2 )reparation of the fields complete ere the frost puts in an appearance, 
then it is only necessary to temporarily cover up the cuttings with 
cane leaves and loose earth so as to preserve them till planting time. 
The writer has seen canes which had been iraj)orfced from India 
planted out in the fields, of which, after a forty-five days’ journey in 
a sealed metal case, not a single cutting failed, but all developed into 
powerful growths. It is true that the Egyi^tian frost is only a stirfaco 
one, and does not penetrate into the soil, yet years fully free from 
frost are somewhat rare. The last instance was the year 189()-97. 
Those who know the country say that such a favourable soasoii comes 
but once in from five to ten years. 

If the plants are surprised by frost before they are ready for it, 
then one has to fall back on the middle portion of the cane stem 
should the top eyes not be available, As a rule it is only the topmost 
portions of the stem which are touched by frost, and, perhaps, two to 
four eyes that are killed. The lower ones are more protected, thanks 
to the leaves, and hence are not so much exposed to the frost and 
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wind; these generally remain intact. The average fellah has a good 
eye for judging, as soon as he has been taught his business, as to 
which eyes on the cuttings should be chosen, and whether a particular 
eye will bud, or whether it is dead. 

Ihit if one is forced by agricultural circumstances to wait till 
F(d)]’iiary or March before planting, yet even when a frost has 
occurred, it is possible to achieve a good selection, as there are always 
some fields that have been less strongly affected, and from which the 
best portions should bo chosen for analysis and exterior examination. 
An exoha,nge of cuttings with different localities is likewise to he 
recoiiimonded, so that the same cane changes ground from south to 
north np and down the Nile. Moreover we can undertake the laying 
out of special fields for the planting of cane cuttings in suitable and 
favourably situated plots, such as are protected from the direct action 
of a north wind. In the Delta cotton district they have accomifiished 
so much by selection, consecpieiitly their wmrk is carried on with the 
greatest care. Why then should that not likewise be the case in 
Upper Egypt with regard to the sugar cane which is so openly grate¬ 
ful for the care bestowed on it, for proper treatment and for manuring, 
as the writer, in the course of his observations extending over a period 
of five years, realised from the results obtained. Let the choice of 
the plant canes and cuttings be placed in the hands of conscientious 
persons, such as have good natural powers of observation, and then 
in conjunction with the remaining necessary field work, the results 
will not be w^anting. 

A very necessary work in Egyptian soil is the hoeing of the cane. 
The local type of hoe, which the fellah understands well how to use, 
is a very suitable tool for this purpose. The upper surface of the 
ground being of a loamy composition, on being watered and then 
dried in the hot rays of the sun, hardens into a stony mass, so that 
after a long drought the field looks to all appearance as if paved with 
stone. Such a condition is naturally not a favourable one for the 
development of the root fibres and the ability of the plant to absorb 
its necessary food. Then weeds speedily grow and get the upper 
hand. Any farmer knows the value of the hoe for growing plants. 
Eor the sugar cane, the proper accomplishment of this work is of the 
greatest importance, and should never be neglected. The ground 
should be thoroughly loosened and freed from weeds. In the case of 
second year cane the hoeing can be done advantageously by ploughing 
between the rows. A doxible hoeing should suffice. The correct time 
for this work depends on the weeds and on the conditions of planting, 
but should be finished by the time the cane leaves completely over¬ 
shadow the ground. Eollowing this comes the heaping up of the soil 
on the young cane plants as far as the stems are bare. By this last 
work the mounds which previously acted as dams are changed into 
furrows which further the iriigation. 
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Tlie irrigation of the cane fields must receive the best attention and 
strictest supei’vision on the part of the cane planter from the very 
commencement of planting. The land must hefo^-e all things be well 
levelled so as to ensure an even irrigation. There should be no deep 
places, as is unfortimately too often the case where the cane is brought 
to the ground by inundation, and the results entirely spoilt. A pro 2 ')er 
and well carried out drainage is of as great importance for obtaining 
good canes as is the watering. Stagnation of the water in the fields 
must he avoided under all circumstances. The cane is no aquatic 
plant, and requires for its normal success a well ventilated soil. 
Should the water remain in pools on the fields, then oxygen is absorbed 
and the roots are choked in the literal sense of the word. The men 
who look after this irrigation work remain day and night at their 
posts in order to remedy any irregularity, for if the work be carelessly 
done in a single instance, the mistake is difficult to repair. One soon 
gets to know such bad spots in the fields by the pale yellow colouring 
which is taken up by the canes as though for want of nitrogen. In 
particular, at the conimencemeut of growth it is advisable to warter 
sparingly and often, employing the greatest care. 



The accompanying sketch shows the usual plan of watering 
adopted. Prom the main canal smaller streams branch olf to the 
caiiefield, so that the latter is interwoven with a complete network of 
canals, and the water is thereby condiicted with ease on and off the 
field. Por w^atering the separate divisions the intervening dams, of a 
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foot in iieigkt, are opened witK a hoe. When cultivation is first 
started each section is treated by itself, but when the canes get more 
advanced several are treated at the same time. In the first period the 
watering is carried out sparingly at intervals of ten days; when the 
cane is fuller grown once a fortnight suffices. The work should be 
clone with regularity, and not excessively. As the time approaches 
when ripening ensues, the canefields are left for one or two months 
without any irrigation in order to give the same a rest, this being 
necessary to ensure full ripening and formation of sugar, as well as 
to aid in the complete transformation of non-erystallizable into 
. crystallizable sugar. The juice must come to rest in the stem, and 
the sun have time to carry out its invisible work. And if too much 
watering is done in this period of manuring, then the physiological 
action of the sun’s rays will he rendered useless, and the watering 
will deprive the cane stem of its sugar. Nor can the writer agree 
with the idea held by some Arabs that the frost does no damage when 
the canes are under water. The best case is where in a wind- 
protected spot the frost does no damage even in the absence of water. 
The main cause of danger lies in the wind which rises in conjunction 
with the frost. As soon as a body changes from a dense to a raiified 
condition cold ensues. With the advent of strong winds large masses 
of water are evaporated, which then bring on keen, if momentary, 
cold. This notwithstanding, the Arabs go in for excessive watering 
up to the harvest time in order to gain an increased weight. The 
writer kept his experimental field, which was likewise exposed to 
frost and had weather, for one and a half months before reaping 
without any irrigation, and in spite of that had less damage from 
frost and a higher jueld and sugar content than did the fellahs’ canes. 
For small fields which the fellahs cultivate on their own plan, the old 
primitive arrangements for rising deep lying water to the level of the 
fields still hold. In this case one still sees at work a large number of 
draw wells (shadiif) and simple winding apparatus (sakieh), the latter 
being a series of box-shaped scoops arranged like a dredger, either 
hand or cattle power being employed to drive them. Watering 
apparatus, driven by hydraulic power, is only to he met with in 
Fayun, as the Nile canals have such a gentle fall. Where these 
primitive a,pparatus do not suffice, various portable or fixed steam 
engines are employed as well. In the larger plantations, where the 
fields generally lie together on fairly large plains, big pumping plants 
are necessary to bring the water from the large canals, or even from 
the Nile direct, into the fields. These are generally centrifugal 
pumps driven by steam engines of about 200 H'.P. For each 
watering about 1,000 cubic metei’s of water are required per hectar (oOO 
cubic meters per feddan = 1*24 acres), and the size of the pumping 
plant is arranged accordingly. 

(To be conimued.J 
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EEOENT PEACTICE IK THE DESIOK, COKSTRIJOTIOK, 
AKE OPEEATION OF EAW CANE 

SH&AE FAOTOEIES IK THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

(Continued fro/n page SJf.) 

ReudU .—Tlie factor 5 " commenced operations on 29tli January, 
1902, as has been already stated. Owing to a comj)arativ'ely short 
crop—22,000 tons of sugar being the estimate previous to 1st January, 
1902—and a scarcity of labour, it was decided to operate only one 
milling jDlant, so that the following figures refer to the operation of 
one-third of the full capacity of the factory. The machinery in 
operation consists of :— 

1 Crushing plant, and one set of elevators and conveyors for 
bagasse. 

6 Boilers. 

1 Set clarifiers and sand filters and 8 filter presses for scums. 

1 Evaporating apparatus. 

4 Yacuum pans worked at half speed. 

12 Crystallizing tanks of the Bock system. 

16 Centrifugal machines. 

The adjustments of the thi’ee mills and their returner bars 
took some little time. The crushing was at the following rated 


capacity:— 

Total cane ground on day of trial. 1,148 tons. 

Total hours run.22 hours oO minutes. 

Cane ground per hour . 50*28 tons. 

devolutions of engine per minute .48. 

Moisture in bagasse.. 45*3 per cent. 

Extraction of sugar on that in cane. 93*4 per cent. 

Density of first mill juice solids in solutions.... 20*8 per cent. 

Density of last mill juice solids iu solution .. 12*3 per cent. 

Maceration water added to cane between the 

mills, gallons per 100 gallons of original jnice.. 18*1. 

Average power developed by engine driving mills, 

crusher, crane carrier, and bagasse elevator.. 320 H.P. 


The horse-power as shown is very much below the power usiuxlly 
developed in crushing plants of this capacity, which is from 400 to 
4-50 H.B., and even reaching in extreme cases as high as GOO H.P. 

The comparatively small power required on this particular plant 
is due, first, to driving the whole of the machinery connected with 
the crushing and conveying of cane by one engine, thus doing away 
with internal engine friction ; and, secondly, to the form of the 
rubbing surface on the returner bars, and extreme care in setting 
these bars parallel to, and the proper distance down from the top 
rollers of the various mills. 
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The analysis of the bagasse discharged by the last mill showed a 
water content of 45 per cent., this being taken at the jaws of the 
mill, and since the water sprayed on the cane has a temperature 
of 170^ F, the bagasse is ejected very warm; being in a very 
finely divided state, it rapidly loses its heat and a proportion of its 
moisture on its wa^^ to the furnaces, the moisture in the bagasse 
elitering the furnaces being only four-fifths of that leaving the last 
mill. The bagasse produced dimng the day’s run was 280 tons, 
which lost on its way to the furnaces 20* per cent, of its moisture; 
the weight reaching the furnaces being 255 tons, of which 30 tons 
was surplus; the remainder (225 tons) was burnt in six furnaces, 
each having 36 square feet of grate surface, consumption of bagasse 
per square foot of grate surface per hour being 87 lbs. 

The total heating surface in the six boilers amounts to 15,600 
square feet, and the consumption of bagasse per square foot of heating 
surface jier hour amounts to 1*2 lb. The high consumption of fuel 
per square foot of grate surface is due to strong draught, which, with 
the very open and fibrous nature of the bagasse, admits of an intimate 
contact of air with all particles of fuel, thus ensuring a very rapid 
and complete combustion. The ash and slag resulting from the 
burning of the bagasse amounts to from 1*25 per cent, to 2 per cent, 
of its weight, depending greatly on the amount of silica in the outer 
skin of the cane. 

The draught pressure at the base of the chimney is -i^-inch of 
water, measured by an ordinary draught gauge, and the temperature 
in the uptake from the boilers is 540° F., taken with an immersion 
pjwometer. No means exists here for obtaining the temperature of 
combustion in the furnaces, but judging from appearances it must be 
approximately about 2,200° F. 


Number of days grinding up to and including 30th April, 1902. 70. 

Number of hours grinding in this period. l,559j. 

Percentage of grinding time to total oiieruting time paid for., 9'2‘S%. 

Tons of cane ground up to SOtli April, 1902.. 66,672. 

Tons of cane per hour, a%^erage.42-7. 

,, ,, ,, maximum. 66. 

Tons of cane per day, average. 952, 

,, ,, ,, maximum. 1,243. 

Average yield of commercial sugar per 100 of cane to date .. 13T9 lbs. 

Average purity of commercial sugar.96’5^. 

,, ,, A sugar, 70% of sugar shipped .... .... 96*5^. 

„ „ B „ 30^ „ „ . 95^. 

Total commercial sugar made to date .. . 8,785 tons. 

Tons of cane to make one ton of commercial sugar. 7*69. 

Recovery of pure sugar from that taken into manufacture ;— 

Pure sugar in sugar marketed .. .91*3^^ 

Losses in manufacture .. . ... 8*7^. 


100-00 

* According to the data given here this should be under 10% loss. 
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ATerage extraction of pure sugar from that estimated to be in 

the cane. 92*46^. 

Fuel used in starting factory :— 

Wood .. . U cords. 

Coal .33J tons. 

Total number of men employed in and about factory day and 

night .ISO. 

Sufficient surplus bagasse is always kept stored in front of the 
boilers to keep up steam for three days, thus ensuring a supply of fuel 
in case of stoppage in the delivery of cane for any reason, so that the 
stock in process can be worked up, and the house cleared of all high- 
grade sugars without the necessity of using auxiliary fuel. A large 
margin of bagasse is saved in excess of this surplus, and is used in 
conjunction with coal for keeping steam for the irrigating pumping 
engines, of which this company has six, with an aggregate capacity 
of 40 million gallons of water per day to an average height of 235 
feet. 

The total amount of bagasse delivered to the pumping plants uj) to 
30th April, 1902, was 637 tons. 

CONSTRUCTIOlSr. 

The construction of this plant was practically begun in October, 
1900; some clearing and excavations had been done previously, but a 
permanent force of men, under the supervision of the superintending 
engineer, were actively engaged in this month, the arrival of material 
commencing in November, 1900, and in February, 1901 the founda¬ 
tions were far enough advanced to commence the erection of the 
buildings. The construction of the structural part of the buildings 
was completed in September, 1901, and in October, 1901, the sheet- 
iron covering for roofs and sides of building was completed. The 
machinery commenced to arrive in May, 1901, and was immediately 
put in hand, the foundations and bolts having been made and set 
from special drawings. All the foundations throughout were made of 
concrete in the proportion of one barrel of cement, five barrels of sand 
and six barrels of crushed rock; this amount of material making f 
cubic yard of concrete. This was well rammed in boxes properly 
laid out, where foundations came above the floor line; two inches 
next the boxes was filled with fine concrete, made of one barrel 
cement, three barrels of sand, and four barrels of fine rock-scrcoiiings, 
to give a good, finish to the exposed foundations. All bolt-holes 
were left 3 inches larger than the bolts, and were filled with 
cement grout when machinery was placed. Boiler settings were 
made of hard red brick with fire-brick linings; all fire-brick arches 
over furnaces and other places were made of specially selected brick 
put in dry, bricks being cut and fitted to radius required; fire-clay 
was very sparingly used on the vertical linings ,* no stay-bolts of any 
kind were used in the brickwork, the thrust of arches being taken up 
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on iieavy walls, and tlie boilers bang 2 indies clear of brickwork 
in all directions, the space being filled up with asbestos packing. 
Tbis inetliod of construction permits tbe free expansion and con¬ 
traction of tbe boiler without throwing any strains on tbe enclosing 
brickwork, and has proved excellent. 

Tbe steam-pipes throughout tbe plant are made of lap-welded 
steel pipes tested at tbe factory to 500 lbs. per square inch. They 
are joined by heavy cast-iron flanges bored out, driven on to pipes 
which are then expanded into the flanges by riveting; the projecting 
ends of pipe were riveted down and cut ofl flush and straight. All 
elbows and tees are of cast-iron, large sizes being flanged, and small 
sizes screwed. The piping itself is designed with free ends to avoid 
the use of expansion joints, the main pijie lines being solidly anchored 
near the middle of the buildings to convenient columns, and hung 
from the floor beams so as to be free to expand outwards from the 
centre. In one instance only an expansion joint was placed, as the 
ends of the pipe were locked between columns, and means for taking 
up the expansion at this point became necessary. The steam-pipes 
are all covered with non-conducting jackets; the small sizes from 
4 inches diameter down have magnesia covering 1 inch thick. The 
larger pipes up to 18 inches diameter have ah-space covering made 
of strips of wood 1 inch by 1-J inch laid longitudinally and 3 inches 
apart; over this was wire-netting of -J inch mesh, then three layers of 
heavy inanila paper, and the whole covered with cotton cloth and 
whitewashed. 

The material used in the construction of this factory is as follows:— 

Concrete in foundations and floors. 8,000 cubic yards. 

Steel and iron in buildings. 3,000 tons. 

Macbinery. 2,500 tons. 

Lumber in floors, &c. 250,000 feet B.M. 

Glass for windows and skylights. 8 tons. 

Paint . 3,500 gallons. 

Bricks in boiler settings and chimney linings 500,000. 

Eailroad tracks in storage yard... 6 miles. 

Statement of men employed, and time occupied in construction, is 
as follows:— 


On buildings .. 

skilled 

Men. 

7 

Months. 
.... 8 

5? ft . 

unskilled 

85 

.... 8 

On machinery. 

skilled 

20 

.... 10 

»j ) > * • ■ • . 

nnskilled 100 

.... 10 

Poundations and sundries .. 

skilled 

2 

.... 14 

,, ,, .... 

unskilled 

30 

.... 14 

One superintending engineer 



.. 16 

One draughtsman. 



14 

One. receiving and shipping clerk 



16 
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The (.Icsigii Jind carrying out of this work is due to tlie Honolulu 
Iron Woiks Co., tlie responsible man being Mr. 0. Hedemann, the 
manager; owing to the short time giTen to complete the w^ork, tlie 
bulk of the material and macliinery was constructed in the United 
States to specifications drawn up by tlie Honolidii Iron Works Ck)., 
Messrs. Milliken Brothers, of Hew York, supplied the buildings; the 
Kilby Manufacturing Go., of Cleveland, Ohio, supplied the vacuum 
pans and crystallisers; the American Tool and Machine Co., of 
Boston, Mass., fiumished the centrifugal machines, under the patents 
of Messrs. Watson, Laidlaw and Co., of Glasgow; the Sugar 
Apparatus Co., of Philadeliihia, furnished the evaporating appippitxssv"''' 
the Link Belt Machinery Co., of Chicago, furnished the elevators and 
conveyors for bagasse, &c.; the vacuum pumps for the vacuum pans 
and evaporating apparatus were furnished by the Blake Manufacturing 
Go., of Boston and Hew York, and Messrs. Guild and Garrison, of 
Brooklyn; while the Honolulu Iron Works Co. supplied the mills, 
boilers, and sand filters. The remainder of the machiner5^, such as 
tanks, large steam-jhpes, water-iiipes, &c., was constructed on the 
spot from materials furnished; the filter presses, small pumps, &c., 
were brought over from the abandoned plant. The erection of and 
connecting of pipes to the machinery was finished and the factory 
started on 29th January, 1902. There were no hitches or accidents, 
and the factory has been in operation steadily ever since. 

Opeeatioit. 

Process of 3£an ufacture,—The first step in the process of manu¬ 
facturing raw cane sugar is the crushing of the cane. This cane 
is all weighed before being discharged into the crusher conveyors; 
at first sight it would seem a simple matter to determine the 
amount of sugar present in the cane, hut in reality it is most 
difficult, the chief trouble being in obtaining an average sample. 
In this factory the weight of sugar taken into the factory after 
leaving the crushers is what is used to determine manufacturing 
losses; but the control of the crushing is obtained by regulating 
the amount of water sprayed on the crushed cane between the mills, 
so that the density of the juice issuing from the last mill is kept at a 
constant figure, which has been found by careful experiment to ensure 
a certain percentage of sugar in the cane refuse ejected after the final 
crushing when a certain amount of moisture is present. The moisture 
is regulated in the last crushing by the pressure on the top roller, 
and is therefore readii}^ under control adjusting the weights on 
the hydraulic accumulator. The density of the last mill juice is 
regulated by increasing or decreasing the amount of water sprayed 
on the cane, and consequently, after the degree of density of the last 
mill juice requisite to reduce the sugar in the cane refuse to the 
required point has been determined, the control of milling operations 
becomes a simple matter of routine. 



In tills factory tlie moisture in the bagasse is kept as near 
45 per cent, as possible, the density of the last mill juice is kept 
at 12 per cent, solids in solution, and the amount of sugar left in tlie 
cane refuse varies from 4*5 per cent, to 5 per cent., which is equivalent 
to from 92*5 per cent, to 9.3*5 2 )er cent, extraction of sugar on the 
sugar originally in the cane depending upon its content in woody 
fibre. The extracted juice on leaving the mills is weighed into the 
clarification apptaratus already described, and the weight of juice 
multiplied by the percentage of sugar shown by the average sample 
gives the weight of sugar taken into manufacture. After being 
reduced to syrup, it is again weighed and sampled, and the amount 
of sugar taken over determined; the difference between this and the 
amount of sugar taken into the. house constitutes the loss between 
these two jioints. The sources of this loss are as follows: mechanical 
losses in tranvsit; losses in the scums and refuse thrown into the 
sewer (these scums are weighed and analysed before discharge, so 
that the loss is known); losses in the wash w^aters from the juice 
filters; and losses by destrxiction of sugar due to use of reagents, 
such as lime, phos 2 )horic acid, sulphurous acid, &c., and also losses 
by entrainment, or the carrying over the minute particles of syrup 
into the condenser in the evaporating apparatus; these losses, 
excepting that due to discharge of scums, are usually verj^ small; 
should they exceed a certain small figure, the cause is at once 
determined and corrected. 

The syrups and molasses, after having been exhaxisted' of all the 
sugar obtainable, are divided into two portions, first, the marketable 
sugar, of which the weight and purity is known; and second, the 
waste molasses, which is weighed and sampled. The sugar in the 
waste molasses, added to the pure sugar in the sugar marketed, will 
not equal the sugar in the syrup; the difierence is the loss in process, 
and consists of a certain disappearance of sugar in the vacxmm pans, 
and mechanical losses in transit of syrujxs and molasses from operation 
to operation. These losses are gexierally very small, hut if they are 
lai’ge enough to attract attention it is xxsually found that carelessness 
in the operations is the cause. 

The analytical work in this factory is in the hands of a chemist, 
who has several assistants whose dxity is to collect the samples from 
the various processes, \veigh and polarise the juices, syrups, and 
sugars, and do the roxitino work in the laboratory. The whole work 
is carried on under the charge of the superintendent; the men in 
charge of the milling depaiTment keep a regular engineer’s log-book, 
in which are noted the daily occurrences, a recording steam pressiire- 
gaxige notes the varying pressure of steam in the boilers. The main 
engine is indicated occasionally to note how the valves work, and 
also to note if any undxie horse-power is being developed on the 
mills, since the power reqxiired can very readily be greatly increased 
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by bad setting of the returner bar in the niiils. In the log-book are 
also rioted any slight repairs that may be needed from time to time, 
and from these notes at the end of the crop is determined the 
improvements in the milling plant if any are needed. 

The sugar-boiler, with assistants, attends to the clarifying and 
tempering of the juice, the filtration and concentration of same to 
syrup and the boiling to grain; he is responsible for the quality of 
the marketable product. A record is kept of every boiling of syrups 
and molasses, and from these records, together with the results of the 
sampling and analytical work by the chemist, the work done in this 
department, as to quality and quantity of raw sugars made, is kept 
up to as high a standard as possible. The sugar weigher makes up an 
account every day of the amount of sugar bagged, shipped, and on 
hand. 

The chemist makes up a daily report showing weight of cane ground, 
weight and analysis of juice taken into manufacture, analy^sis of scums, 
sugars, and molasses, and weight of final molasses discharged; he 
also makes up a weekly report, and, at the end of the season, a final 
crop report. 

The superintendent of the sugar-house makes up a monthly report, 
in which is detailed the cost of each department, the cost of materials 
required in the manufacture of sugar, the total sugar made, total cano 
ground, the cost of sugar made per 100 lbs., and cost of cane ground 
per ton of 2,000 lbs. 

At the end of the crop the superintendent of the sugar-house makes 
up a final report, which is an abstract of all the reports, giving days 
of operation of machinery, stoppages and causes for same; percentage 
of running time to total time paid for; total sugar made and cost; also 
a statement of all losses. In this report is included any recommenda¬ 
tion that may have to be made regarding additions or alterations to 
|)lant, improvements to operations, and such other communications as 
may seem to bear upon the points of reduction in cost of mauufaotxxre 
or reduction of losses. 

The discussion which followed the paper was of considerable interest. 

Mr. Andrew Brown was the first speaker. He inquired what was 
the area of ground round the factory under cultivation such as would 
supply 3,600 tons of cane per diem, and he considered that at lea.st five or 
six square miles of territory would be required. He also commented on 
the use of sand filters in the Hawaiian factories as compared with tlie use 
of animal charcoal at home. Beferring to the vacuum pans clescril)od 
in the paper, which were 10ft. Gin. in diameter, with a conical bottom, 
and a straight belt loft high, he expressed disapproval with this form 
of pan. He considered that the best form of pan was that wdiich gave 
large diameter and lesvs depth. A rapid action was desirable ; the coil 
was mentioned as containing 1,000 superficial feet of heating surface 
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divided over 16 2"in. copper coils; there would therefore be 2,000ft. 
run of pipe in 3 6 separate coils. The speaker considered that the 
pipes should be 4in. in diameter, and be short so as to easily get rid 
of the condensed water. The speaker next, by the aid of a sketch on 
the blackboard, illustrated a method of getting rid of the condensed 
water in the vacuum coil. Steam was admitted through a valve into 
a common box, with which communicated a certain number of con¬ 
centric rings of pipe. On the opposite side of the pan was another 
receptacle in connection with the rings of pipe ; the incoming steam 
would pass ill either direction through the coils, and, entering the 
receptacle on the opposite side, the resulting water would be cariied away 
to the bottom of the pan, where it would be trajiped off. Dealing 
with the centrifugals, the speaker said that the usual practice with 
them was to have a perijiheral sjieed of 8,000ft., but from the details 
submitted by the author it a^ipeared that the speed actually worked 
out at about 10,000ft. per minute. He wondered what kind of baskets 
were used in this case, and as to whether they were siiecially 
strengthened. Dealing with the air chamber, said to be 60ft. high, 
which was used to steady the supply to the centrifugals, he thought 
that it was costly and unnecessary. It was not adopted in this 
country for the same pattern of centrifugals. 

After discussing the grades of sugar turned out, and the employ¬ 
ment of bagasse at the boilers, Mr. Brown concluded his observations, 
and was followed by Mr. W. Price Abell, of Derby, who said it was 
very appropriate that Mr. Williams had introduced his most interest¬ 
ing paper at a time when the baneful e:ffects of the unj ust continental 
bounties were on the point of being done away with. He was, 
however, sorry that the magnificent factory described by him was not 
on English ground, as it might have been had it not been for the ruin 
caused by the bounties. It was a further illustration of the care taken 
by oiu' neighbours of their colonial industries. 

He noticed that Mr. Williams gave the yield of commercial sugar 
at about 12 lbs, per 100 lbs. of cane, in fact later on in the tabulated 
returns he gives 13 lbs. This was remarkable, but was not entirely 
due to the perfection of the manufacture, in fact a very great part was 
due to the cultivation resulting from the very favourable conditions 
under the irrigation system they had in Hawaii. 

Eor the building they were fortunate in having stone foundations, 
allowing a load of 3 tons to the square foot, whereas in Demerara it 
was impossible to allow more than half a ton to the square foot, and 
this applied to soft ground in general. 

The imloader adopted by the. factory described in Mr. Williams’ 
paper was far in advance of anything Mr. Abell had seen, in fact it 
appeared to practically get over what had hitherto been an almost 
insurmountable difficulty. As they knew, man^^ schemes had been 
devised; the speaker well remembered seeing a most elaborate 
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apparatus for lifting a truck or punt bodily and emptying tbo same 
into tlie megass carrier. 

Engineers would take decided exception to the boilers used in this 
factoiT. They are given as 20 feet long, having 4 inch tubes. jSTow 
from the speaker’s experience in Demerara, the practice of making 
the length of the tubes 40 times the diameter was found the most 
efficient. This resulted in boilers averaging 12 feet long. As 
engineers recognise that the first 8 feet of heating surface in a, 
tubular boiler practicalh’ do all the work, this abnormal length of 
20 feet would somewhat throttle the draught, and would have been 
far more effectively utilised if divided into two boilers. Then with ™ ' 
regard to the reduction in the width of the fire grates h^^ building up 
underneath the fire bars, the speaker’s experience very distinctly 
pointed that they would have made them considerably more efficient 
had they continued building up through the grate, the hot bricks 
through radiation and contact pla^nng a necessary part to the efficient 
combustion of the bagasse or megass. The sjieaker quite recognised 
the difficulty of doing this, and met the same with step grates some 
few years since. 

The juice strainer described would certainly not he so efficient as 
the revolving perforated vat used on some Demerara estates. This 
vat is keyed on to the top roll shaft, and is of sufficient diameter to 
receive the juice discharged from the mill, the cushcush being carried 
round in this towards the top, from whence it falls off on to the shoot 
discharging it again into the mill, while the liquor finds its way 
through the perforated sides. This arrangement is absolutely auto¬ 
matic, self-cleaning, and remarkably simple. 

The evaporating apparatus, giving 5 lbs. per square foot of heating- 
surface in the four bodies, is remarkably good, and is somewhat 
explained by the fact that the heating surface is new and consequently 
clean. 

Mr. ‘Williams’ statement that 8 tons of megass containing 45^ of 
the moisture is considered equal to 1 ton of ordinary Australian coal 
is interesting when compared with the equivalent of Egyptian sun- 
dried megass, which Dr. Letheby found took 2*09 tons to be equal to 
1 ton of coal, in fact one corroborates the other; the fact that one was 
sun-dried and the other green would easily account for the difference. 

Fui-ther, it is interesting to note that they use molasses as fuel, and 
that its calorific is equal to that of megass, or one-third that of coal, 
and considering that they have at Maui 60 to 200 gallons per hour of 
these molasses, or, taking an average of 1,800 lbs., rimning into say 
12 tons per day, they have on the whole grinding of 70 days a 
considerable addition to fuel, equivalent to 840 tons of megass, 

Looking at the analysis of work during the first grinding, one is 
struck with the percentage of grinding time to total operating time 
paid for being 92-8^, a fact which unmistakably points to splendid 
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engineering organisation and skill liaving been carried out during tlie 
whole of the erection, for, as everyone knows, the first running of a 
vast set of new machinery as assembled in the Maui factory would, 
on the slightest bad workmanship in any part requiring attention, 
have necessitated the stoppage of the whole factory^ One is also 
struck with the good return of 13*19 lbs. of commercial sugar per 
100 lbs. of cane. 

As the result of working, it is interesting to note that the amount 
of megass derived from the crushed cane after running the factory 
left a surplus of 637 tons for use at the pumping plant. Now tMs 
at first blush appears to be all that can be desired, but when it is 
remembered that at Mani they not only do not utilise molasses for 
making rum, involving the use of considerable extra fuel, as is done 
in the sugar estates in the West Indies and particularly in the efficient 
factories of Demerara, one is persuaded to think this fuel question 
deserves attention. In fact, the speaker knows several estates in 
Demerara where even eight or nine years ago far better fuel results 
were obtained from very much older machinery—lower boiler pressure, 
only day work instead of continuous running 1—than is obtained at 
Maui; as proved by the following extract from a pajjer read by the 
speaker before the Institute of Civil Engineers, Yol. OXXII., Session 
1895-96, Part I,:— 

“The results of long grinding at a factory producing IJ tons of 
“ sugar per hour show that the amount of megass available per hour 
“is 3*75 tons, consisting of 2*03 tons of fibre and 1*72 tons of water. 
“This is burnt in five furnaces, 4*24 cubic feet of megass being thus 
“ available for each furnace per minute; but sufficient steam is main- 
“ tained with 3 cubic feet per minute. Each furnace has a grate-area 
“of 20 square feet, and each supplies heat to a multituhular boiler 
“containing 1,300 square feet of heating surface. The chimney 
“draught, as shown by a Bailey draught-gauge, is 40 feet per second; 
“the flue temperature, as shown by a Bailey pyrometer, is 500^^ E.; 
‘ ‘ and the furnace temperature is such as to melt copper and partially 
“melt cast-iron, about 2,000° E. In addition to extracting juice 
“from the canes with a pressure of 250 tons on each of the top rolls, 
“the water is evaporated, the sugar is cui-ed, and the molasses is 
“converted into rum and second sugar. The 3*75 tons of megass 
“ develop the requisite power without the assistance of any other fuel, 
“the duty of the engines employed amounting to 463 I.H.P., and the 
“heating surface in the evaporators being 5,650 square feet.’’ 

At this factory very little diffusion water w^'as added, but what more 
than counteracted this was the fact that the factory did not work the 
24 hours through, and consequently every night a considerable cooling 
down of furnaces and heating apparatus took place, and considerable 
fuel was required to get everything started afi-esh in the morning, 
whereas at Maui they run continuously for 24 hours. The amount of 
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rum made at the former factory Yarying between 30 and 40 gallons 
per ton of sugar. 

Taking these results into consideration, and they are not isolated, it 
appears to the speaker that with more efficient furnaces at Maui, instead 
of having a surplus of 637 tons of megass to their 70 days’ grinding, 
they ought to have had twice that amount, plus the erpiivalent of 
mola^ases used for fuel, wdiich, as previously stated from the data 
given, amounts to 840 tons, giving in all a total of over 2,000 tons of 
surplus megass for use at their pumping engines. It would be 
invidious to say more in regard to furnaces at this juncture. 

The factory is doubtless a very fine specimen of centralisation, but 
in this case particularly the question arises, how it pays to centralise? 
and at what point was the acme of commercial economy reached ? As 
pointed out h}^ Mr. Brown, this enormous factory requires canes 
grown on a very large area of land. As all cane growers know, the 
sooner the cane was in the mill after leaving the cutlass, the less the 
loss is from inversion ; whilst from an engineering point of view we 
recognise that there is a very definite limit to the commercial efficiency 
of engineering units. Whether this has been overstepj)ed at Maui so 
far appears to be an interesting and open question. 

Mr, David Martineau next followed, and expressed astonishment at 
the enormous size of the factories and the distance of the fields from 
the mills. He thought that as there was a time limit to the preserva¬ 
tion of the cane, it was a question whether this was not at its 
maximum here. He criticised some of the processes in use, and 
thought that the char filters, as used in this country, were superior to 
the sand filters in Hawaii. The burning of molasses he considered a 
wasteful process, and asked why it was not used for making rum as 
in the West Indies. 

Mr. Claude T. Berthon, after discussing the arrangement of the 
mill rollers and of the bagasse turner, went on to mention the applica¬ 
tion of electricity in centrifugal driving. He referred to one pattern 
i-ecently placed on the market.* It was so well balanced on almost 
frictionless bearings that a load of 800 lbs. could be turned by one 
finger at the circumference. But one of the chief features of this 
machine was the device for dispensing with a rheostat. The nrotion of 
the motor was transmitted to the spindle by means of a friction 
coupling consisting of several radial arms with friction surlVices at 
their extremities. By this means the motor could he started without 
any load, but once the speed inci'eased the centrifugal force generated 
brought the frictional arms into play, and thus picked up the machino. 
A machine of this type had been working satisfactorily for the last 
five or six months. One advantage of this form of driving was that 
the power required during the running could be accurately gauged 

* Messrs. Pott, Cassels & 'Williamson’s patent. 
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by an ammeter; this instrument showed that the supply of current 
was not constant, but fell away greatly during the run of the macliine 
until the molasses bad passed away. 

As the author of the paper was not in England at the time of the 
reading of the paper it was impossible to have his prompt reply to the 
criticisms, but a copy of the latter would be sent him, so as to give 
him an opportunity to reply. 


0^ THE CEYSTALLISATIOIsr OE SUQAE BY COOLIYG- 
AYD IN MOTION, AND ITS SOLUBILITY-. 

By M. Fuadiss. 

Although crystallisation is the main feature, and the most important 
one too, in the manufacture of sugar, yet it has been very little 
studied till just recently, and may still bo considered in its infancy. 

When employing the old system of ciwstallisation in open pans, we 
were little preoccupied in ascertaining wdiether the oj^eration had been 
all that it ought to be—that is, whether it had reached the maximum 
yield of sugar crystals, and whether the molasses could not have been 
better exhausted. We merely grasped the final results without 
knowing how they were brought about. 

But since crystallisation by cooling and in motion has made its 
appearance, and has entered into the practice of sugar factories 
(thanks to the processes of Manoury, Steffen, Ereitag, <&c.), the 
fahricants have perceived how little this branch of manufacture was 
known, and to what an extent they have lost by groping more or less 
in the dark. 

The questions arise:—What method should be foUowed to obtain 
the maximum of crystals and the most exhausted molasses ? What 
should be the “ curveof cooling? At what point should the 
“ contraction ” of a masse-cuite in cooling take place ? What should 
be the initial i:)unty of the mother lic|uor of a masse-cuite to attain 
the maximum exhaustion of the runnings, &c. ? 

I do not profess to be able to solve these questions in a decisive and 
complete manner, but I propose to indicate in these notes the 
principal points necessary for the chemist's consideration, and to open 
out for the latter a path which will enable them to cany on 
crystallisation at the will of the manufacturer, and thereby to obtain 
better results, Le., more crystals and more completely exhausted 
molasses. 

Although many chemists, such as Horsin-Deon, Herzfeld, 
Claassen, &c., have made numerous experiments in crystallisation, 
the application of their results to practice has been hindered for want 
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of an essential basis, wliicb. exists in the solubility of sugar in water 
ill the presence of the impurities of sugar products. 

To promote a deposit of sugar in a sugar solution, two methods are 
generally einiiloyed. The first consists in evaporating the sugar 
solution, and when the point of saturation is exceeded the sugar is 
deposited in the form of crystals. 

The second method is to saturate a sugar solution at a high 
tempera tui’e, and to cool it progressively, while at the same time 
stirring it; in lowering the temperature, and thereby decreasing the 
saturation point, the sugar is deposited in crystals. In short, if a 
syrup is saturated at 90°, for example, and if we then lower its" 
temperature to 80°, the saturating point is lowered too, with the result 
that a deposit of sugar, corresponding to the difi'erence in the 
solubility of sugar at 90° and 80°, takes place; if we continue to lower 
the temperature to, say 40°, we promote fresh deposits of sugar which 
correspond equally to the difference in the solubility of sugar between 
90° and 40^. We see from the foregoing that in order to foresee, 
calculate, and control the results of crystallisation, it is absolutely 
necessary to know the solubility of sugar in the products of sugar 
making. 


Thanks to the labours of Ilerzfeld and Mourens, w© have tables of 
the solubility of sugar in pure water, which is already the first step in 
the study of crystallisation. 

But, unfortunately, these tables are not applicable in the sugar 
industry where crystallisation always takes place in a more or less 
pure medium, and in the presence of “ non-sugars.” 


Experiments have shown me that the quotient of purity of a product 
has a very considerable infiaence on the solubility of the sugar. The 

relation of sugar to water (which is and in the products of sugar 

\V 


working, is in direct proportion to the purity of the product. The 
higher the purity, the more nearly the relation approaches that in the 
tables of Elourens and Ilerzfeld; and, conversely, the lower the 
2 >ui'ity the more dissimilar it is. 


Thus, for example, at 80° the relation of sugar to water is 


3-62 in pure water (Elourens), 

3*65 at 95 of purity, 

4*20 at 75 ,, 

4*80 at 60 ,, 

and so on. 

It will suffice to consult the tables. On glancing at them it will be 
seen that the impurities considerably increase the solution of sugar in 
water. I have determined the relations of sugar to water at all 
degrees of purity, and have grouped them in the subjoined tables, I 
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worked on syrups vsaturated hot, containing crystals to induce and 
accelerate crystallisation. To avoid supersaturation, it is wise to work 
on a masse-cuite containing about 50^ of crystals. Tkis masse-cuite, 
saturated at 95°, was cooled in a small laboratory crystalliser of about 
30 litres capacity. One could cause to circulate witbiii tlie double 
partition of tke crystalliser either cold water for cooling or else hot 
water for maintaining the masse-cuite at a known temj)erature 
according to one’s requirements. The masse-cuite was constantly 
stirred by means of a small electric motor of one h.p.; after the 
manner of the mother liquor, it was analj^sed, separated from the 
crystals on cooling, and analyses were taken of each fall in 
temperature and each fall of purity. 

The sep»aration of the mother liquor from the crystals is a very 
delicate operation. The most expeditious and simple method, which 
allowed one to work rapidly, consists in placing 200 or 300 gr. of 
masse-cuite in a piece of cloth of close textine, knotting the corners, 
and then pressing tightly with both hands. Under this pressure the 
mother liquor alone passes through the pores of the cloth, and leaks 
out on every side ; one thus obtains a sufficient amount for tests of the 
sugar and of the water. The sugar was tested by polarisation, and 
the water by dessication on pumice stone previously washed with 
and calcined. At the moment of taking each sample of 
masse-cuite in order to extract the mother liquor, I noted the 
temperature, Knowing the temperature, the sugar and the water, 
and, as a consequence, the purity, I established the relation of the 
sugar to water. 



for the temperature T and the purity P. 

After each analysis of mother liquor, I maintained the masse-cuite 
in the crystalliser at the same temperature for two or three hours and 
collected a fresh sample of mother liquor so as to assure myself that 
supersaturation had not taken place, a contingency to be always 
feared, though it is never maintained for long. If the result of the 
second sample did not entirely agree with that of the first, I tested a 
third sample at the end of three hours more of stirring at the same 
temperature. By means of my tables, giving the relation of sugar to 
water at all temperatures and purities, the chemist will be enabled to 
calculate in advance the fall in purity of the masse cuite which he 
proposes to cool, i,e,, to know" beforehand the exhaustion of the 
mother liquor satirrated at a given temperature in cooling the masse- 
cuite and departing from a certain purity, by the following formula:— 

T — __ 109 (P — X) 

T P (lOO — X) 

where 
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T =: Eelatioii of sugar to water corresponding to the temperature 
at commencement of cooling. 

t = Eelation of sugar to water correspo-nding to the temperature 
at terininatioii of cooling. 

P Quotient of purity of mother liquor at commencement of 
cooling. 

X = Quotient of purity of mother liquor at termination of cooling. 

Example .—Take a masse cuite saturated at 85^ at commencement, 
of which the mother liquor has a pm-ity of 68, and let it he .cooled 
to 40^. Knowing the data, we can calculate in advance the'iinal 
purity of the mother liquor cooled down to 40'^; in other words, 
can ascertain beforehand the exhaustion of the masse-cuite runnings, 
If we take 60 as the purity of the mother liquor :— 

T = 85^, P ~ 68, table gives 4'77 ; 

?5 = 4a^ p=:60, ,, ,, 3*15. 

Prom these we solve the following equation :— 

4‘77 - 3‘15 __ 100 (68 — X) 

4*77 68 (100 — X) 

from which we find X = 58*36. 

the quotient of purity of the mother liquor at the termination of 
cooling will thus be 58*36. 

In knowing the quotient of purity of the exhausted runnings, we 
can easily calculate in advance the yield of the masse-cuite in sugar 
crystals by the following formula:— 

100 S (l^~p) 

P(100~p)'" 

where 

X = Yield in crystallised sugar per 100 litres of masse-cuite. 

S = Contents in sugar ,, ,, ,, 

p z=i Quotient of purity of mother liquor or centrifugal runnings. 

P ,, ,, masse-cuite. 

In practice the results entirely agree with the above calculations. 

But apart from the principal factor in crystallisation, which is the 
solubility of sugar in water, it often happens that the crystallisation 
is impeded, in certain cases, by a too great viscosity arising from 
supersaturation of mother liquors, especially at low temperatures 
(about 40*^), and notably when cooling is too hurried. The effect of 
this viscosity, as well as of the supersaturation, is greatly lessened 
by the presence of crystals, which induce or excite crystallisation. 
As a consequence, it is well to carry out the cooling on saturated 
syrups, containing as many crystals as possible, and to prolong it 
just to the point where the relation of sugar to water corresponds to 
the figures given in the adjoining tables .—{Bulletin de VAasoc. de 
CMmiatea.) 



Table giving the Belation of Sugae to Wateii according to the Quotients of Purity and 
THE Temperatures. (Por the Products of Beet Sugar Works.) 
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A LECTUEE OjST THE WEST INDIES. 

On the 25th of October, a lecture on the West Indies wns given by 
Mr. Walhvyn P. B. Shepheard, M.A., to the members of the Working 
Men’s College. Mr. J. G. Eitchie presided, and introduced the 
lecturer, and Mr. Algernon E. Aspinall, Mr, Shepheard stated that 
he deemed it an honour to address the students of a college which 
was founded by Frederick Denison Maurice. The West Indies were 
an integral portion of the Empire, and included colonies acquired by 
settlement and conquest. The islands were inhabited by the Charaibes 
when Columbus discovered them. These inhabitants judging from 
their language were of an oriental origin; recently Mr. ITesketh Bell, 
in a report on the Carib Settlements in Dominica, exj)ressed an opinion 
that they were of Mongolian origin. The lecturer explained the 
difference in constitution, laws, and legislative powers betw^een 
colonies acquired by settlement and those by conquest. The economic 
relation of the West Indies to England was regarded by John Stuart 
Mill, as of a home, and not a foreign, character, all their surplus 
produce becoming an addition to the wealth of England. 

As regards bounties, they were the badges of inferiority. If beet 
sugars were equal to, or better than, cane sugars, why had it never 
been able to compete on its own merits with cane sugar. Beet sugar 
was started by protection and, in spite of every improvement in its 
manufacture, a complete circuit of protection by import duties and 
export bounties was still found supporting it. The exact effect of 
this arbitrary interference with the natural course of production was 
the substitution of beet sugar,—the inferior; for cane sugar—the 
superior:—the land and labour of the Continent, for the land and 
labour of the West Indies! Thus had the natural development and 
utility to England of her West Indian Colonies been arrested and 
kept in abeyance by the Continental bounty system. He need hardly 
remind the students that ‘‘Free Trade” meant “No Protection.” 
In conclusion, the lecturer expressed a hope that the history of the 
West Indies would he studied by the students, as there was much in 
that history of the highest interest to thinkers on economic and 
constitutional questions. 

Mr. Shepheard mentioned that his friend, Mr. Algernon Aspinall, 
who had recently been travelling in the West Indies, had kindly 
consented to exhibit a most interesting collection of photo-slides. 
Mr. Aspinall then gave a very graphic and interesting comment on 
the various views as the operator threw them on the screen. Mr. 
Eitchie, in thanking Mr. Shepheard and Mr. Aspinall for the lecture, 
alluded to the interesting fact that, if the original inhabitants of the 
West Indies came from the East, he had, as an Indian official, often 
witnessed the departure for the West Indies of the coolies who 
migrated there to find work and wages. 
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STEAM WAGONS EOE CANE TEANSPOET. 


The charge is often laid at the door of our British Colonial sugar 
industry that the methods of transporting canes from field to factory 
are in general still very primitive, bullock or mule wagons being the 
most commonly used. In Hawaii, as can be seen in the interesting 
article at i)resent appearing in our columns on recent practice in the 
design, construction, and operation of raw cane sugar factories in the 
Hawaiian Islands, narrow gauge railways are laid to the furtherest 
bounds of the cane fields on which cars loaded with cane can travel. 
This method has the one disadvantage of all railway'systems that their 
radius of action is confined to such general localities in a plantation as 
it is convenient to lay rails to, and where the railway does not go, the 
cars cannot go either; where the cars cannot reach their destined 
freight, the latter must be carried to the cars. This -involves two 
independent transport actions. It is therefore obvious that a vehicle 
having as nearly as possible the mechanical efficiency of a railway, 
and yet capable of reaching any portion of a cane growing area for 
loading up, possesses great advantages, and these latter should include 
a considerable saving in time and labour. Such a vehicle we believe 
to exist, and at any rate its trial so far has proved a success. It must 
be admitted that its adoption was forced in the first place by unforeseen 
deprivation of the existing means of haulage, viz., mule transport, 
but the experiment having once been made, we think the verdict on a 
well known brand of soap “ since then we have used no other” will 
be repeated here. 

But to go into details; an epidemic amongst the mules in Mauritius 
resulted in such difficulty in getting the cane transported to the 
factories, that the plantation owners were forced to resort to mechani¬ 
cal traction. Instead of adopting existing methods they decided to go 
in for steam wagons, or lurries as they are generally called in 
England, and an order for these was placed with one or two English 
manufacturers. One of the latter firms, the Straker Steam Vehicle Co. 
of London, have favoured us with some particulars with regard to the 
wagons they recently shipped to the above order, and on another page 
will be found an illustration of one of these machines. 

The body is constructed with opened panelled sides, fitted with re¬ 
movable stanchions so as to enable sufficient bulk of cane to be got on 
board to make up the five ton load. The frame is carried on the two 
axles by what is known as the three point support principle, which 
provides for a ceiiti’al pivot in front so as to allow of the front axle 
rocking independently of the back one. The H.P. installed is in the 
neighbourhood of 40 I.H.P-, the engine being of the open type and 
the terminal drive by means of a specially constructed compound chain. 
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Tlie back wlieels are 3 ffc. 6 in. in diameter and 9 in. on tlie face. 
Tlie steaming* I'adius of one tank full of water is approximately 18 
miles. Witli tliis luacbine a uiaximniu speed on tlie l(jvcl of eight 
miles an koiir can be attained, which gives for working purposes, in- 
cliidiiig stops, an a-verage speed of from five to six miles per hour. It 
will ascend gradients np to one in six with full load. The fuel 
coiisiimption is an exceptionally low one, being w(h under one ton of 
coke per week. 

Since their arrival these machines have gwen every satisfaction, and 
have prov^ed the most reliable of any transport vehicles sent to that 
part of the vi^orld. We think that there is a great opening 
class of mechanical transport wagon. 


MATJEITIUS. 


Writing on December 24th, one of our correspondents states:— 

A few estates are on the point of finishing their crops, but the 
great majority will continue well into the new year. The whole crop 
is estimated to be about 140,000 tons, but owing to the late finish a 
considerable portion will appear in the crop of 1903 and the out¬ 
put for 1902 will appear smaller than it actually is. Heavy 
rains have fallen during the month of December, and have materially 
added to the difficulties of transport, besides causing a considerable 
decrease in the sugar content of the cane still left to harvest. 

“ Yei*y few cases of ‘ surrah ’ are now reported, veiy possibly 
because so little live stock is left alive; in all it is estimated that ten 
thousand (10,000) head of stock have died since the outbreak in 
June, 1902. 

‘ ‘ The Imperial Government have consented to a loan of three million 
(3,000,000) rupees to planters, repayable in two years, for the purpose 
of providing mechanical means of transport of the cane; the super- 
session of animal transport will be one of the great improvements in 
recent years tending towards economy in production, but at the same 
time planters will lose a large quantity of valuable stable manure 
which is, in Mauritius, very carefully preserved and applied; its place 
will have to be taken by the importation of artificial inunures. 

“At the time of writing the market is fairly firm. Buyers are 
ohering rupees 8*75 per 50 kilos, for first jet, and rupees 8*00 per 
50 kilos, for second jet; sellers are asking rupees 9*00 and rupees 8*25 
respectively.” _ 


There are a number of sugar estates in Portuguese East Africa, 
either financed by English capital or belonging to English people, 
and they appear to be doing well. The overseers and pan-boilers 
come chiefly from Demerara. 
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ESTIMilTION OF STOCKS OF SUGAE AYATLABLE IN 
SEPTEMBEE, 1903. 

M. F. Sachs, writing in the Sncrerfe Beige, proceeds to give his 
estimate of the quantity of sugar that will be available in the world’s 
market on the 1st of September next, pr'oviding the consumption does 
not increase in the meanwhile. 

The stocks of sugar in hand on the 1st December, 1902 (as com- 
j)ared with 1901) are given after F. O. Licht as follows :— 

Stocks of sugar (calculated in tons of raw). 


Germany. 

1st December, 
1902. 

.. 1,042,137 

1st December, 
1901. 

. . 1,047,058 

Hamburg. 

150,510 

97,413 

Austria. 

600,000 

605,000 

France. 

726,156 

.. 541,289 

Belgium. 

170,457 

.. 104,453 

Holland . 

88,248 

94,126 

Great Britain. 

113,470 

79,230 

In transport to Europe 

.. .. 20,255 

7,323 

United States. 

184,000 

.. 133,453 

Cuba. 

63,502 

30,037 

In transport to U.S.A. .. 

29,727 

13,873 

Total 

.... 3,188,462 

2,755,255 


Being 433,207 tons more than in the previous year. 

But on the other hand the sugar available between 1st December, 
1902, and 1st September, 1903, will be considerably less than that of 
the same period in 1901-2. Here are the figures :— 

Production from 1st December to 1st September (in tons raw). 


Germany . 

19()2-3. 

,, .. 441,200 .. 

1901-2. 

809,503 

Austria-Hungary .. 

.... 313,800 .. 

426,600 

France .. .... 

.. .. 149,560 ., 

352,533 

Belgium. 

14,644 .. 

67,620 

Holland 

14,200 .. 

53,200 


933,404 

1,710,456 

showing a decrease of 777,052 tons as compared with 1901-2. 

The total stocks available next September should therefore be,: 

tons raw:— 

1902-3. 

1901-2. 

Total stocks on December 1st 

.. ., 3,188,462 

.. 2,755,255 

Production from December 

1st to 


September 1st in Europe 

.. .. 933,404 

.. 1,710,456 


4,121,866 

4,465,711 

or a decrease of 343,845 tons. 
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TJiere remain Eiissia and the less important countries, as well as 
the colonies. These we know to be as follows :— 


1902-3. 1901-2. 

Production of Metric tons. Metric tons. 

Eiissia.1,184,24:0 .. 1,076,250 

Sweden . 73,098 .. 127,020 

Denmark . 38,477 .. 58,132 

1,295,815 1,261,402 


being an increase of 34,413 tons. 

Dor cane sugar we find the following discordant figures :— 


Estimate of 1902-3. 1901-2. Difference. 

Licht . 3,555,000 .. 3,437,605 + 117,395 

Prager Zuclcermarhi,, 3,428,000 .. 3,435,000 — 12,000 

Willett & Dray.. .. 3,721,000 . 3,869,516 — 148,516 


Mean .. — 12,707 

hTow the world’s total stocks of sugar on 1st September, 1902, 
reached 1,808,380 tons. Therefore, if we suppose there will be no 
increase in consumption as compared with the previous year, the 
available stocks on September 1st, 1903, should be :— 

1,808,380-343,845 + 34,413-12,707 = 1,486,241 tons 
(calculated in raw). 

M. Sachs writes in conclusion :—‘^It may nevertheless be remarked 
that the calculation we made with regard to the stocks of 1st Septem¬ 
ber, 1902, while fixed by us at 2,360,200 tons, only came out in the 
end at 1,808,380 tons. This was accounted for by a considerable 
increase in the consumption, thanks to the big fall in the price of 
sugar. Without venturing to hope for so great an increase in 
consumption this year, we believe however that the stocks of sugar 
on the 1st September, 1903, will attain in any case to the figure 
of 1,486,241 tons as calculated above.” 

Metric Tons. 


Stocks on 1st September, 1898., .. .. 1,023,339 

„ ,, „ 1899 820,140 

„ „ „ 1900. 534,720 

„ ,, „ 1901. 936,690 

„ „ „ 1902. 1,808,380 


The cane farming system in vogue in Trinidad is making consider¬ 
able and constant progress. At a meeting recently held in the island 
it was reported that there were over 9,000 farmers producing 
sugar cane for sale to the central factories. The amonnt paid for 
cane came to nearly S350,000, which gave an average of $40 to 
each man. 
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THE CANE SUGAE MOVEMENT. 


Since the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, repeated efforts have 
been made to stimulate the popularity of cane sugars. 

In 1886 the members of the West Indian Section of that Exhibition 
secured the co-operation of the refreshment contractors in placing 
cane sugar prominently before the public. In 1890 the Cane Sugar 
ITnion v?as formed for the purpose of collecting funds by a trade rate 
oil sugar imports, to be applied in advertising cane sugars. The 
Trustees were most successful in securing, through their organising 
agent, Mr. Walter K. Taunton, the friendly co-operation of a large 
number of grocers in London and Provincial centres, and in Scotland. 
In 1900 the West Indian and British Guiana Sugar Planters’ Trust 
was constituted to carry on the w^ork of the Cane Sugar Enion in a 
modified form. The funds subscribed were not, in the opinion of the 
Trustees, sufficient to start advertising with, and were returned to the 
donors, who applied them in taking up shares in the Monocaiie Sugar 
Company, so as to carry on the cane sugar movement on business 
lines. The difficulty experienced by non-trading bodies like the Cane 
Sugar IJnion and the West Indian and British Guiana Sugar Planters’ 
Trust was the legal inability to hold any trade mark. Consequently 
the only protection against fraudulent imitations of cane sugars sold 
under erroneous trade descriptions was the prosecution of offenders by 
the public authorities under the Merchandise Marks Act, or the Pood 
and Drugs Act. The Monocane Sugar Company, Limited, was the 
outcome of the cane sugar movement, hitherto conducted by non¬ 
trading bodies. This company being a trading body can hold trade 
marks, and thus guarantee the identity of the cane sugars they place 
before the public. The Directors are Sir Nevile Lubbock, IC.C.M.G., 
Mr. W. P, B. Shepheard, Mr. T. J. Wilkinson, Mr. Eutherford, and 
Mr. Edward E. Davson. The objects of the company, by its articles 
of association, are to stimulate,r promote, and specialise the demand 
for the cane sugars of the British West Indies and British Guiana. 
The shareholders must be personally interested in the cane sugar 
production of the West Indies, as owners, mortgagees, or merchant 
consignees. 

The sugars are packed into .sealed packages bearing the registered 
trade marks of the company. This effective guarantee secures both 
buyers and sellers against all difficulties arising from false trade descrip¬ 
tions. In this connection we must not omit to mention the names of 
Messrs, James Philip & Co. and Messrs. Davison & Newman, who 
have done and are doing so much to popularise the cane sugar and 
other products of the British West Indies. 
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IIITSSIAN SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tlie following decision of the United States Supreme Court with 
regard to the question of countervailing Russian bountied sugar -will 
])e of C(msiderable impoT'tanco to the sugar world. We take the text 
from Messrs. Willett & Gray's Circular: — 

RUSSIAN SUGARS. 

U. S. Supreme Court Decision. 

The United States Supreme Court, at Washington, D.C., decided the 
Russian sugar case on 5th inst., in ehect that Russia indirectly pays a 
bounty on sugar exported, and, therefore, that sugar imported into the 
United States from Russia is subject to the assessment of countervailing duty 
equal to the bounty, according to the Tariif Law in force. This decision 
supports the position taken by Great Britain and will };>robably have an 
influence on Germany, Austria and France in completing the ratification o£ 
the Brussels Convention. The quantity of Russian sugars imported into the 
United States has been small since the countervailing duty has been assessed. 

The following statements were agreed upon by the attorneys in the case 
when it was before the Board of U. E. General ajDpraisers : 

“ I. The Russian Government estimates the total production and the 
total consumption of sugar, and the total amount which may he put upon 
the market at the normal excise of R. l*7d per pood is definitely fixed at the 
total amount required for consumption. This is known as free sugar. 

“ II. The first 60,000 poods produced by each factory is free sugar. The 
balance of the production is divided into free sugar, obligatory reserve and 
free surplus or free reserve. 

III. The amount of free sugar in each factory is proportioned to its 
total production, as the estimated consumption is to the total production of 
the country. This i>ercentage is fixed by the Government according to the 
estimates of production and consumption. 

‘‘ lY. Under the Russian law, therefore, all sugar is divided in the three 
folio van g classes ; 

(a) Free sugar,” which consists of a certain quantity of sugar which the 
Russian Government permits a factory or refinei^^ to sell for home consump¬ 
tion under an excise tax of 1*75 rubles per pood. 

(b) An Obligatory or Indivertible Reserve”’ of sugar, which consists of 
a certain quantity kept at each factory or refinery by order of the Govern- 
luent, and which ma}' not be sold or removed without the special permission 
of the Government. 

(c) ** Free Reserve or Free Surplus,” which consists of such sugar as is 
manufactured over and above the quantity of free sugar” and ‘‘ obligatory 
or indivertible reserve.” This sugar cannot be sold for home consumption, 
except upon payment of the regular tax of 1*75 rubles and an additional tax 
of 1-75 rubles, or 3*50 rubles in all. 
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And the Russian Government fixes and determines the following-: 

(a) The total quantity of sugar required for home consumption. 

(h) The quantity of “free sugar”' allowed to each factory and this 
“ obligatory reserve ” which each factory or refinery shall keep on hand. 

(c) “The inaxinnim price at which sugar may he sold for domestic 
consumption. 

“ V. That the sugar which is imported in this case, and which is covered 
hy this protest, consists of ‘ free sugar,’ as above defined, and would have 
heen subject to an excise tax of 1*75 rubles per pood if sold in Russia. 

“ VI. That, iijron the exportation of said sugar from Russia, the Russian 
Government, under its laws and i‘eg*ulations, released said sugar from said 
tax of 1*75 rubles, either hy a refund of the tax or a cancellation of indebted¬ 
ness, or otherwise. 

“YIl. That in addition to remitting said excise tax the Government 
issued to the exporter a certificate certifying that he had exported such a 
([uantity of so called free siigar. 

“That the said certificates have a substantial market value and are 
transferable, and that the price thereof is usually determined hy the differ¬ 
ence existing at the time between the price obtainable for the sugar on the 
home market and the jprico obtainable abroad. 

“ VIIL That said certificates are sold to and usedhy sugar manufacturers 
or refiners who are thereby enabled to teinsfer from their ‘ free reserve ’ or 
* free surplus ’ to their ^ free sugar ’ an amount of sugar equal to the amount 
shown hy said certificates to have heen exported, which amount may then be 
sold for domestic consumption on paying the ordinary tax of 1*75 rubles per 
pood (to w^hich free sugar is regularly subject), instead of a tax of 3*50 per 
pood. 

“IX. That the import duty into Russia is 3 rubles per pood.” 

Justice Brown handed down the opinion of the Supreme Court and, in 
discussing the effect of the certificates, he said : “ In practice the market 
value of these certificates must vary according to the demand and supply, 
hut the theory underlying the transactions is always this, that the exporter 
shall suffer no loss because he has exported his free sugar instead of selling 
it in the home market. It is practically admitted in this case that a bounty 
equal to the value of these certificates is paid hy the Russian Government, 
and the main argument of the petitioner is addressed to the proposition that 
this bounty is paid, not upon exportation, hut upon prodtmtion. The answer 
to this is that eveiy bounty upon exportation must to a certain extent 
operate as a bounty upon production, since nothing can bo exported which is 
not produced, and hence a bounty upon exportation hy creating a foreign 
demand stimulates an increased |u*oduction to the extent of such demand. 
Consequently, a bounty upon production operates to a certain extent as a 
bounty upon cxp)ortation, since it opens to the manufacturer a foreign 
market for his merchandise produced in excess of the demand at home. 
Where regulations exempt sugar exported from excise taxation altogether, 
-we think they clearly fall within the definition of an indirect bounty upon 
exportation.” 
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OBITUARY. 


We regret to have to chronicle the death of Lord PlEBRiaHT 
(better known as Baron Henry de Worms), which took place last 
month in London. He was a son of Solomon Benedict de Worms, 
hereditary baron of the Austrian Empire, and was born in London in 
1840. His maternal grandfather was a West Indian merchant, and 
the latter’s fortune was indirectly inherited by Lord Pirbright; this 
fact may have partly accounted for the interest he took in the West 
Indies. He was much associated with the attempts during the past 
twenty-five years to secure the abolition of the sugar bounty system, 
and in this connection we cannot do better than quote the Times 
summary of this aspect of his labours:— 

..In the same year (1888) he was raised to the Privy 

Council and named with the then Prime Hinister as one of the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of this country for the purpose of the International Conference on 
Sugar Bounties. Baron Henry de Worms prepared the way for the 
conference by several visits to foreign capitals. He presided at the 
conference in London, and with Lord Salishnry signed the Abolition Treaty 
for Great Britain. In his speech on the termination of the conference 
Bamn Henry de Worms, as president, laid stress upon the fact that the 
conference had confirmed unequivocally and without any reserve on the 
part of the representative of any nation their entire concurrence in the 
principle of the abolition of bounties. But economical and political 
influences prevented the convention thus negotiated from ever coming into 
force. The trade of the West Indies continued to languish, and the 
governors of the several Colonies transmitted many representations. Lord 
Pirbright himself, who had in 1895, on the return of his party to power, 
been raised to the peerage, wrote and agitated. An article hy him in the 
JS'ationat Mevieiu in 1897 was entitled “ The Buin of the West Indies.” On 
December 22, 1896, Mr. Chamberlain appointed General Sir H. W. Norman, 
Sir Edward Grey, M.P., and Sir David Barbour, Commissioners to visit the 
West Indies, and upon their report a conference at Brussels was held which 
resulted in the convention of March 5, 1902. But there were important 
differences between the convention of London and that of Brussels, Lord 
Pirbright recently in our columns drew attention to the sxihject, and 
expressed the opinion that the Brussels Convention ought not to he ratified 
by Great Britain. Our sugar-growing colonies,” he observed, could 
not be benefited by the acceptance of a convention which, ostensibly for the 
purpose of protecting the interests of their staple industiy, really confers 
special advantages on the bonnty-gdving Powers, while denjdng to Great 
Bi'itain the right to grant any s]peeial benefits to her own possessions.” He 
maintained that the omission from the convention of the prowsion protecting 
the signatory Powers against reprisals under the most-favoured-nation 
clause exposed this country to the dangers attendant upon the denunciation 
of commercial treaties and the consequent grave losses to our export trade. 
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BAEBADOS SUGAR. 


The reviving taste for the old-fashioned cane sugar of the West 
Indies is becoming a marked feature in the trade; and as this taste or 
fashion develops it will tend to mitigate, by inducing larger imports 
of Barbados and other natural cane sugars, the inconvenience so long 
felt by the public through the scarcity over here of the old-fashioned 
and once popular sugar of Barbados and the West Indies. This 
sugar, made in the old-fashioned way, and consequently retaining 
the natural sweetness and flavour of the sugar cane was the sugar 
referred to by Addison. _ 

‘■‘The Fruits of Portugal,” writes Addison in the Spectator^ ‘‘are 
sweetened by the products of Barbados,” and Pepys, in his diary, 
s])eaks of the arrival of a cargo of this sugar as a present for the King. 
Even the insect world take to this soft, sweet sugar, for the bee 
masters are ordering it for their bees. But w'hat is more im 2 )ortant is 
to observe that the public back their taste for this “most sugary of 
of all sugars” by paying, at the present time, a higher price for 
Barbados soft moist sugars than for the finest-looking crushed sugars 
of France and Germany. Should this turn of taste continue, Bar¬ 
bados may be able to snap her fingers at beet sugar and its bounties.— 
(From the Echo.) ____ 


MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 

Communicated by Mr. W. P. Thompson, C.E.,F.C.S., M.I.M.E., 
Chartered Patent Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool ; and 
322, High Holborn, London. 


ENGLISH.—^^iPPLiCATiONS. 

28186. G. Detjtsch, London. Improvements in aiyparatus for 
whitening sugar in centrifugal machines hy means of steam. 20th 
December, 1902. 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

17175. H, Passbijrg, Moskau, Russia. Improvements relating to 
the treatment of refined sugar. 2nd August, 1902. This invention has 
for its object an improved process for treating refined sugar mass, 
which consists in cooling the sugar mass to zero in moulds having the 
shape or form of loaves, plates, or lumps. 

17178. H. Passbdrg, Moskau, Russia. Improvements in and 
relating to the covering and drying of sugar in moulds. 2nd August, 
1902. This improved process consists in the moulds being secured to 
a rotating tube so that they hang from the said tube or rest upon the 
same. The said tube is connected to a suction pump: the juice 
serving as covering material is sucked from troughs located under the 
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laoulds, ami upon tlie completi(Ju of the covering, hot air is drawn in 
hj the same piiui]), and the dr 5 dng process thereby effected without 
removing the moulds from their place. 

GrERMAN. —ABRIDGMENTS. 

133095. Dr. Hermann Cdaassen, Dormagen. J j^^'oeess for the 
easy sejiaration of s^tgar and syrupy or I'ather molasses from the masse- 
aiite, more parUmlarly hl-pm>dact masse-euite. 1st November, 1901. 
Ill centrifuging the niasse-cuite, saturated or almost saturated sugar 
solution or molasses, warmed or cold, is introduced simultaneously 
with the masse-cuite into the centrifugal. The syrup still adhering 
to the crystals is thus at once washed away by the molasses, and anj" 
existing crystal flour is prevented forming a tough shin in combina¬ 
tion with the mother liquor, and a normal loose raw sugar is produced 
from a masse-cuite which would otherwise be centrifiigalled with 
difliculty. 

133584:. Paul Rassmus, Magdebmg. A process and apparatus for 
watching the crystallisation in vacuum hoiling down pans, and the like. 
12th October, 1901. In this process any drawing of samples is 
unnecessary. The inside of the spy-glass of the vacuum boiling 
dowm pan is approached by a plate, which either forms itself a reflec¬ 
tor or is transparent, and lies in front of a reflector mirror adapted to 
be illuminated from the outside or from the inside, in order to enclose 
between the spy-glass and the plate a thin la^’er of the substance to 
be crystallised, for observation. By means of a stuffing-box over the 
spy-gla,ss a tube is arranged in such a way as to be adjustable and 
revoluble, which tube is bent inwardly, and carries at its enlarged 
end the transparent plate, an incandescent lamp, the supply wires of 
wffiich are carried through the tube, and a reflector mirror, and said 
tube is approached to the spy-glass with these fittings. A movable 
magnifying glass is arranged in front of the spy-glass to allow of 
microscopic inspection of the sample layer. 

134915. Dr. Hermann Claassen, Dormagen, Rhine Province. A 
method for regulating the mpeT-saturation in the crystallisation of 
impure sugar solutious. Otli January, 1901. The super-saturation 
of the mother liquor from which the crystals are formed under 
agitation, and cooling is regulated by the addition of water in such a 
way that the quotient of super-saturation remains constant between 
1*25 and 1*02, according to the purity of the sugar solutions. This 
addition of water is commenced even in the vacuuni pan before or 
after the formation of the masse-cuite. 

134335. A¥, H. Uhland, Leipzig-Gohlis. An apparapts for the 
constant separation of starchy rato material, 6th Juno, 1901. (Patent 
of addition to Patent No. 126203, of the 2Sth Pebrnary, 1899.) 
The starch washing apparatus described in the principal patent is in 
its lower part formed as a settling apparatus. The opening for dis- 
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charging the starch milk from the washing a232')aratus connects, by 
means of a hopj^er and a pi 2 >o attaclied thereto and widening down¬ 
wards (under which i>ipe a cone is arranged), with a vessel provided 
with an overflow, which vessel during the working of the apparatus is 
always filled with licpiid. The starch which is deposited by sinking 
down through the liquid is constantly discharged in a concentrated 
condition through a iow^er funnel-shaped bottom, whilst the litpuid 
portion constantly hows away b}" the overflow ; this latter lies at such 
a height that the starchy substance is alwav’s obtained floating in the 
settling or washing compartment. 

135315. METALLWAAItEIs'-PABnTK VOPAI. Fil. ZiCKEEIC'K, \Tol- 
fenhuttel. A process and apparatus for mashing masse-cuite and liks 
cry stain sail e suhstances. 25th Jnly, 1901. In the crystallisation of 
masse-cuite? in movement, the thin syrii]) accumulating in the upper 
part of the^ masse is carried off, and introduced under 2 >ressiire in 
a distributed condition into the lower jwt of the heavier masse. Par 
this object a 2 )ressure pump is connected with the mashing vessel, 
which pump is connected both wuth the U 2 )per and with the under j^art 
of the vessel in such a way that the liquid conveyed to it from the 
upper part of the vessel is again forced into the lower part, by means 
of a miiltipde branched pipe, in several places simultaneously through 
narrow slots, 

13o3o9. Josef Janacbk, Eaiisko, Bohemia. A means for adjn&t~ 
ing and fixing the front plate in shredding knife hoo'.es. 19th May, 1901. 
The front plate is pivotally mounted on pins in the knife-box. The 
covering of the front pdate and its fixing is efiected by means of screws, 
in the grooved heads of which two studs located on the front pdate 
engage, so that when the screws are tuimed the front pdate is also 
turned on its pins, and retained in the pjosition given to it when the 
turning is completed. 


Copies of all pmblished specifications with their drawings in these 
lists can he obtained from TV. P. Thompson & Co., G, Lord Steeet, 
Liverpool, at One Shilling a copy for English or ximericaii Patents, 
and Two Shillings for German. In ordering p)lease give number and 
date. 

Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, manu¬ 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The International Sugar 
Journal the best medium for their advertisements. 

The International Sugar Journal has a wide circulation among 
planters and manufacturers in all sugar-producing countries, as 
well as among refiners, merchants, commission agents, and brokers, 
interested in the trade, at home and abroad. 
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WEEKLY STATEMENT OF COMEABATITE 


For the Fifty-two weeks compared 



—- 


Gernian Beetroot 

80/0 


French Crystals. 

West India. 

Java afloat. 




Prompt, free on board. 


No. 3. c. 

f.i. 

G-ood Brown. 

No. 

15 and 16. 



1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1902. 


1900. 

Jan. 

3.. 

6/67; 

6/5| 

m 

9/1 

9/2 

9 / 9 A 

8/4^ 

10/61 

10/6f 

— 



8/9 

12/- 

11/3 


10.. 

6/n| 

6/5 

9/1 

9/3| 

9/2J 

y/5i 

8/24 

10/81: 


~ 

__ 

— 

8/6 

12/- 

11/3 


17.. 

6/5 

6/7| 

9/;i| 

ml 

9/5| 

9/7| 

8/5i 

10/7|- 

10/6| 

— 

__ 


8/3 

, 12 /- 

11/3 


24.. 

6/7J 

6/7| 

9/3| 

9/l| 

9/7| 

9/6} 


10/8| 

11/- 

— 

— 

— 

8/3 

1 / 10 , 

11/44 


31.. 

«/7| 

6/8| 

9/l| 

9 / 2 I- 

9/6| 

9/10 

mi 

10/8i 

U/~ 

— 

— 

— 

8/3 

H/ioi 

11 / 14 , 

Feb. 

7.. 

6/S| 

6/9 

9/2| 

mi 

9/10 

10/01 

m 

11 /- 

11/31 

_ 



8/41 

11/101 

121-' 


14.. 

6/9 

6/85 

9/4 

9/31 

10/01 

10/- 

8/!i 

10/101 

11/4 

— 


— 

S/7i 

11/9 

12/U 


21.. 

6/H| 

6/10 

9/3f 

9 / 2 I 

10/- 

9/9 

mi 

10/91 

n/H 

— 

__ 

__ 

8/7i 

11/9 

12/li 


28.. 

6/1U 

6/8 

9 / 2 I 

9/21 

9/9 

9/9| 

mi 

11/- 

mi 

— 


— 

s/H 

ll/7f 

12/- 

March 7. 

6/8 


9/2| 

9 / 0 ^ 

9/9i 

9/10:^; 

8/3 

10/14 

mk 



— 

mi 

11 m 

12/3 


14.. 

6/57' 

6/3i 

9 /OI 

8/lli 

9/M 

lO/Oi 

8 / 2 . 

'Mr. 

11 / 3 I 

— 

_ 

— 

mi 

11/71 

12/3 


21.. 

6/Si 

6/3| 

6/6| 

8/ilT^ 

9/0 

10/04 

10/11 

8/3f 

ii/ij 

ll/el 

— 

— 


8/- 

ll/7f 

12/3 


28.. 

6/3i 

9/- 

8/ll| 

10/l| 

10/li 

8/7i 

11/- 

11/61 

- 

— 

— 

8/3 

mi 

12/4i 

April 

4.. 

6/6| 

6/5^ 

8/lli 

8/11 

lO/U 

10/3^ 

8/6 


ii/ii| 

— 

_ 

— 

8/3 

ll/7i 

12/6 

11,. 

m 

6/54 

8/11 

8/105 

io/;i| 

10/5 

8/5i 

11/Sf 

12/2i 

— 

— 

— 

8/- 

n/ioi 

12/9 


18.. 

6/5| 

7/2| 

8/lOJ 

8/10 

10/5 

10/4 

8/3 

11/- 

12/- 

— 

— 

— 

81- 


12/9 


25.. 

6/4 

6/1 

8/10 

9/0| 

10/4 

10/5 

8/l| 

10/8i 

12/1 

— 

— 

— 

7/9 

ll/lOl 

12/9 

May 

2.. 

6/1 

6/3 

9 / 0 * 

9/5 

10/5 

10/7f 

m 

11 /!^ 

12/41- 

— 


— 

7/9 

ii/mt 

12/9 

9.. 

6/3 

6/4| 

9/5 

9/6 

10/71 

10/5| 

mi 

Norn. 

12/- 

— 

— 


7/9 

11/9 

12/9 


16.. 


6/4 

9/6 

9/7 

10/5i 

10/61- 

8/6 

Norn. 

12/3 

— 

_ 

— 

7/9 

11/9 

12/lOi 


23.. 

6/4 

6/2 

9/7 

9/6i 

10/6f 

10/8t 

8/5^ 

Nom. 

12/41 

— 

— 

— 

7/9 

11/71 

13/- 


30.. 

6/2 

6/2| 

9/6|- 

9/6 

10/8| 

10/8i 

8/5i 

Nom. 

12/4i 

— 

- 

— 

7/9 

11/7-^ 

13/- 

June 

6.. 

6/2f 

6/2i 

9/6 

9/4 

10/8.i 

10/11 

8/oi 

Norn. 

12/6 

— 



7/9 

11/6 

isTir 


13.. 

S/4 

6/3i 

9/4 

9/2| 

lo/ii 

10/10 

8/6 

Nom. 

12/51 

— 

— 

_ 

7/9 

11/B 

18/- 


20.. 

6/3| 

6/2 

9/2f 

9/21 

10/10 

ll/Oi 

8/3| 

Nom. 

i 2 /n 

— 

— 

— 

7/6 

11/41 

13/- 


27.. 

6/2 

6/- 

9 / 2 I 

9/4 

11 / 0 ? 

ll/3i 

8 / 2 } 

Nora. 

13/3 

__ 

— 

- 

7/6 

ll/4i 

13/- 

July 

4.. 

6/2 

^5/llf 

9/3| 

9/3| 

ll/3i 

11/5 

8/0| 

Nora. 

14/- 


— 


7/6 

11/4| 

13/- 

11.. 

5/lU 

5/ll| 

9/3| 

9/l| 

11/5 

n/7i 

mi 

Nora. 

14/- 

— 

— 

— 

7/9 

11/4,1 

13/- 


18.. 

S/H| 

5/1 li 

9/l| 

9/61 

im 

12/1 i 

8/3 

1 Nora. 

14/- 

~ 

__ 

_ 

7/9 

11/4i 

13/3 


25.. 

5/ll| 

6/Oi 

9/4 

9/4 

12/4 

12/4.t 

8/6 

: Nora. 

14/- 

— 

_ 

: " 

7/9 

ll/4i 

13/3 

Aug. 

1.. 

6/10^ 

6/~ 

9/4 

9/3 

12/4| 

11/5 

8/6 

! Nora. 

14/- 

— 

_ 

— 

7/9 

ii/-ii 

13/6 

8.. 

6/- 

6/- 

9/3 

8/lO-J 

11/5 

11/9 

8/6 

; Norn. 

13/9 

— 

— 

— 

7/9 

11/- 

13/6 


15.. 

6/- 

6/1 

8/10^ 

8/4i“ 

11/9 

ll/9f 

8/5i 

1 Nora. 

13/- 

__ 

_ 

-- 

7/9 

10/10^ 

13/3 


22.. 

6/]| 

6/lt 

8/4i- 

8/8 

ll/9i 

ll/llj 

8/0| 

! Nora. 

12/9| 

— 

_ 

_ 

7/9 

10/71 

12/9 


29.. 

6/4 

6/- 

8/3 

m 

ii/m 

12/4 

8/u| 

iNora. 

1 

12/9.} 

__ 


— 

7/9 

IO/ 4 I 

12/9 

Sept. 

5.. 

6/- 

5/11 

8/lf 

mi 

12/4 

11/6| 

8/- 

! Norn. 

12/7| 

_ 

_ 


7/9 

10/3 

12/4i 

12.. 

5/11 

5/lL} 

8/0| 

vn 

ll/6| 

n/8| 

8/l| 

Nora, 

12/n| 




7/9 

10/3 

12/9 


19.. 

5/ll§ 

6/1 

7/9i 

7/7 

11/81 

12/- 

8/3 

1 Nora. 

12/9 

— 

— 

— 

7/9 

10/- 

13/- 


26.. 

6/1 

m 

1/1 

7/5 

12/- 

lO/lli 

8/4i 

9/3| 

12/- 



- 

7/9 

10/- 

13/- 

Oct 

3.. 

m 

7/2 


7/7| 

lO/lli 

■ mn 

9/9 

9/3 

11/6 

__ 

— 


8/- 

10/- 

13/11 


10.. 

7/2 

7/1 

7/71 

7/7 

9/11^ 

9/9 

9/9 

9/li 

11/6 


— 


81- 

9/6 

13/3 


17,. 

UK 


7/7 

UB 

9/9 

mi 

9/9 

9/3 i 

n/- 

— 

— 

— 

8/6 

9/3 

13/- 


24.. 


7/7 

7/8i 

1/4 

9/8i 

9/8 

10/3 

8/9 

11/- 

_ 

_ 

— 

9/- 

9/.3 

12/lOi 


31.. 

7/7 

7/6 

7/4i 

7/l| 

9/8 

9/5| 

— 

8/6f 

11/- 

— 

- 

— 

9/- 

12/101 

Bov. 

7.. 

7/6 

m 

7/l| 

1/n 

9/5| 


__ 

8/6| 

10/U| 


— 


9/3 

9/- 

12/104 


14.. 

UB 


7/4 

7/34 

9/5 

9/7f 

— 

9/- 

ll/Of 

— 



9 /- 

«/- 

12/10| 


21.. 

1/4 

7/10 


VB 


m 


9/- 

ll/Of 

— 


_ 

9/~ 

8/9 

12/lOi 


28.. 

7/10 

7/11 

7/4| 

7/3 

9/si 

9/9 

— 

8/lOi 

ll/Of 

— 

__ 

— 

9/- 

8/9 

12/101 

Dec. 

5.. 

7/n 


7/3 

UK 

9/9 

9/8^ 

_ 

8/10| 

ll/Of 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9/3 

8/9 

12/9 


12.. 

m 

^41 

7/1 

V}K 

9/8 

9/2| 

_ 

8/10| 

10/9 1 

— 



9/3 

8/9 

12/6 


19.. 

8/4| 


7/4 


9/2| 

9/l| 

— 

8/9 

10/6f 

— 

— 


9/3 

8/9 

12/3 

___ 

26.. 

8/2 

m 

6 /10| 

6 /6| 

9/l| 

9/Oi 


8 /6| 

10/4i 




9/3 

8/9 

12/3 


6/UJ on July 2nd. 









PEICES OF EA¥ AKD REFINED STOAJi 

With those of the two previous years. 


1 

Tate’s Cubes. 

No. 1. 

Tate’s Cubes. 

No. 2. 

First Marks German 
Granulated f, o. b. 

Say’s Cubes 
f. 0 . b. 

German & Austrian 
t Cubes f. 0 . b. 

Jan. 3..I 

19l'2. 

17/6 

1901. 

16/- 

1900. 

15/9 

1902. 

16/9 

1901. 

14/9 

1900. 

15/3 

1902. 

8/44 

1901. 

11 /- 

1900. 

11/04 

1902. 

11 /- 

1901. 

13/- 

1900. 

13/3 

19‘‘2. 1901. 
1/4} 12/104 

1900. 

12/104 

10..1 

17/6 

16/- 

15/9 

16/9 

14/9 

15/3 

8/5| 

11/3 

11/31 

11 ./- 

13/- 

13/- 

10/44 1 

13/~ 

12/104- 

17.-1 

lS/3 

16/- 

15/9 

17/6 

14^9 

16/3 

8/6 

11/3 

11/4 

11 /- 

13/- 

13/-.. 

42/104 

13/14- 

24.. 

18 /- 

15/9 

!5/9 

17/6 

14/6 

15/3 

8/6 

11 /H 

11/24 

11/3 

11 /- 

13/- 

13;'3 

10 /U 

12/9 

13/14 

31.. 

IS/- 

15/9 

15/6 

17/6 

14/6 

15/- 

8 / 8 i 

11 / 1 } 

11 '- 

13/- 

13/3 

lO/H 

12/9 

13/1-4 

Eel). 7.. 

17/9 

15/9 

15/6 

17/3 

14/6 

14/9 

8 / 8 } 

11/3f 

11/3 

11 /- 

13/- 

13/3 

10 / 1 } 

T2/9 

13/3 

14.. 

17/B 

15/9 

15/6 

1 !/- 

14/6 

14/6 

14/9 

8/84 

11/6 

11/34 

11/14 

11 / 1 } 

11 /- 

13/- 

13/3 

10/14 

12/9 

l.‘i/3 

21 . 

17/6 

15/9 

15/6 

17/- 

14/9 

8/74 

11/6 

11 /- 

13/- 

13/14 

10 '14 

12/'9 

13M 

2 S..i 

17/6 

16/- 

15/4i 

16/9 

14/9 

14/7.} 

3/5} 

11/6 

11/3 

13/- 

13 / 1 } 

lO/li 

12/9 

13/- 

March 7.. 1 

17/6 

16/- 

15/41 

16/9 

14/9 

14/71 

S/- 

11 /U 

11 /3t 

11/3 

13/- 

13/14 

10 /- 

12/9 

13/1} 

14.. 

17/6 

16/3 

i5yjA 

16/6 

15/- 

14/74 

7/10.} 

11 /- 

11/5^ 

10/9 

13/- 

I3/i4 

ill/- 

12/74 

18/1} 

21 .. 

17/6 

17/- 

15/6 

16/8 

15/9 

14/71 

7/ll| 

11 / 1 } 

11/7} 

10/9 

13/- 

13/4 

13/4} 

11/104 

12/1<»| 

1 . 3/3 

28,. 

lT/6 

16/6 

15/6 

16/6 

15/3 

11/7} 

8/4} 

11/U| 

11/7} 

11/- 

13/- 

b'/- 

12/10} 

13/1} 

April 4.. 

17/6 

17/- 

15/7^ 

16/6 

15/9 

14/7} 

S/2i 

11/- 

11/9| 

ii/n| 

10/6 

13/- 

13/6 

9/10.4 

12/lD.J 

13/3 

11.. 

18/6 

17/6 

lo/lCji 

17/- 

16/6 

16/3 

14/104 

8/- 

10/0 

10/6 

I(»/6 

13/- 

13/9 

9/9 

12/104 

1.3/74 

18.. 

17/6 

20/- 

16/- 

18/3 

15/- 

taI 

10/6 lll/lUi 

13/- 

14/- 

9/M 

12 / 1 O 5 

13/10 

25.. 

17/- 

20/- 

15/10’ 

16/- 

18/3 

14/10} 

10/7} 

12/- 

10/6 

12/9 

14/- 

V7} 

12/9 

13/10} 

Mav 2.. 

17/- 

19/9 

16/- 

16/- 

18/- 

15/- 

7,'9 

10/104 

12/24 

10/3 

12/9 

14/- 

9/9 

12/6 

14/- 

9.. 

17/- 

19/9 

16/- 

16/- 

18/- 

15/- 

7/9f 

10/lUi 

12/Of 

10/3 

13/- 

14 /- 

9/9 

12/74 

12/71 

14/- 

IH.. 

17/- 

19/6 

16/- 

16/- 

18/- 

15/- 

7/9| 

11/- 

12/21- 

10/3 

13/- 

14/- 

9/74 

14/~ 

23.. 

17/- 

19/6 

16/- 

16/- 

18/- 

15/- 

7/9 

7/84 

ll/li 

12/3} 

10/3 

13/- 

14/- 

9/6 

12/1U4 

13/10.1 

30,. 

17/- 

19/6 

16/- 

16/- 

18/- 

15/- 

11/U 

13/4} 

10/3 

13/- 

14/- 

9/6 

12/10-} 

13/10-4 

June 6,. 

.17/- 

19/6 

16/U 

16/- 

18/- 

15/1} 

7/74 

ll/of! 12/6 

10/3 

13/- 

14/- 


12/104 

14/- 

13.. 

17/- 

19/6 

16/- 

16/- 

18/- 

15/-' 

7/9 

11 /if 

ll/u| 

12/6 

10/3 

13/- 

14/- 

9/6 

12 Gut 

14/- 

20.. 

17/- 

19/6 

16/- 

16/ 

18/- 

15/- 

7/7} 

12/6| 

10/- 

13/- 

14/- 

9/4} 

12/104 

14/- 

27.. 

17/- 

19/6 

16/3 

16/- 

18/- 

15/3 

7/6 

11/04 

12/9 

10/- 

13/- 

u/y 

9/4} 

12/lOi 

14/li 

July 4.. 

17/- 

19/3 

l6/4i 

16/- 

18/- 

15/4} 

7/4| 

11/0 12/10} 

10/- 

13/- 

14/3 

9/4} 

12/lt!} 

IM 

* IL. 

17/~ 

19/- 

16/4^^ 

16/- 

16/- 

18/- 

15/4} 

7/4| 

10/lUi 13/0| 

10/- 

12/9 

14/3 

9/4} 

AVI-'} 

14/4} 

IS..' 

17/- 

19/- 

17/6 

18/- 

16/6 

*7/4} 

11/01 

13/6 

10/- 

12/9 

Li/- 

9/3 

12/10} 

1 . 5 /- 

25.. 

17/- 

19/- j 

17/9 

16/- 

18/- 1 

16/9 

7/6 

11/- 

13/91 

10 /- 

12/9 

15/3 

9/3 

12/10} 

15/6 

Aug, 1.. 

17/- 

19/- 

17/6 

16/- 

18/- 

16/6 

7/4f 

11/- 

13/2} 

10 /- 

12/9 

15/3 

9/3 

12/9 

15/3 

8.. 

17/~ 

19/- 

17/3 

16/- 

18/- 

16/3 

7/5| 

11 /- 

13/6 

10 /- 

12/9 

15/- 

9/4.4 

l.'/9 

15/-, 

15.. 

17/- 

19/- 

17/3 

16/- 

18/- 

16/3 

7/6^ 

10/9 

13/7| 

13/6| 

13/6 

10 /- 

12/9 

1.5;'- 

9/4} 

12/9 

15/- 

22.. 

17/- 

18/9 

17/- 

16/- 

17/9 

16/- 

7/6,4 

10/7} 

10 /- 

12/9 

14/9 ! 

9/4} 

1-/4} 

15/- 

29.. 

17/- 

18/9 

17/- 

16/- 

17/9 

16/-I 

7/64 

10/6 

10 /- 

12/9 

14/9 

9/3 

12/3 

14/101 

Sept. 5.. 

16/9 

18/6 

16/9 

15/9 

17/6 

15/9 

7/6 

10/44 

13/6 

10 /- 

12/3 

14/-i| 

9/3 

12/3 


13.. 

16/6 
' 16/6 

18/6 

16/6 

15/6 

17/6 

15/9 

7/6 

10/2} 

13/74 

10/- 

12/3 

14/4| 

9/3 

12/3 

19.. 

18/6 

16/9 

15/6 

17/6 

— 

7/9| 

9/9 

13/1o4 

10/- 

12/3 

14/4| 

9/3 

n/10} 

14/9 

2B,. 

; 16/6 

18/3 

16/9 

15/6 

17/6 

16/3 

9/6 

13/81 

10/3 

11/9 

14/4} 

Nom. 

11 /9| 

■ 14/10} 

Oct. 3.. 

’ 17/- 

13/3 

16/9 

16/- 

17/6 

16/3 

S/3| 

9/54 

1 . 3/3 

10/9 

11/9 

13/74 

— 

U/9| 

13/3 

10., 

! 17/- 

18/3 

16/9 

16/- 

17/6 

8 / 2 I 

9/4| 

12/- 

10/9 

11/9 

1-5/-' 

— 

11/3 

13/3 

17.. 

17/- 

18/- 

16/y 

16/- 

17/3 

16/3 

8/3f 

8/8| 

8/6| 

9/2| 

11/51 

10/7.} 

11/9 

11/9 

15/- 

1/3 

ll/li 

13/.* 

2L. 

17/3 

18/- 

16/9 

16/6 

17/3 

— 

8/7 j 

n/3| 

U/- 

14/9 

10/6 

10/10} 

■ 13/6 

31.. 

17/3 

' 17/9 

16/9 

16/6 

17/- 

16/3 

8/3] 

ii/i| 

11/- 

11/6 

14/9 

1 O /6 

lu/9 

13/6 

5ov. 7.. 

17/3 

17/6 

16/9 

16/fi 

16/9 

16/3 

8/7| 

S/8| 

9/0| 

8/M 

11 /- 

11/- 

11/3 

14/9 

!0/6 

10/6 

13/6 

14.. 

17/3 

17/6 

16/9 

16/6 

16/9 

16/3 

8/74 

ii/i| 

11/- 

11/3 

14,'9 

10/6 

l'V74 

■ 13/6 

21.. 

17/9 

17/9 

16/9 

16/9 

17/3 

16/- 

8/ni 

IX/ll 

11/6 

11/3 

14/9 

io/ii'i 

• I11/9" 

13/6 

28.. 

18/- 

18/- 

16/6 

17/- 

17/3 

15/6 


8/lu| 

ll/li 

11/9 

11/3 

13/9 

u/- 

10/!) 

13/41 

Dee. 5.. 

18/Ll 

? 18/- 

16/6 

17/11 

17/3 

15/6 

m 

S/IOI 

11/11 

11/9 

11/3 

13/9 

11 /4| 

10/74 

13/41 

12.. 

18/3‘ 

17/9 

16/6 

17/3 

17/- 

15/3 

m 

s/104 

10/9 

12/~ 

11/3 

13/9 

11/6 

i'/7i 

■ 13/l| 

19.. 

! lS/3 

ir/!i 

16/3 

17/3 

17/- 

15/- 

9/6 

8/S^i 

10/9} 

10/9 

12/- 

12/- 

11/3 

13/6 

tl/6 

I /6 

13/- 

26.. 

/ 18/3 

17/9 

16/3 

17/3 

17/- 

15/- 

9/6 

8/5 

11/3 

13/6 

U/6 

10/6 

12/104 


* 7/3| on July 18. t Basis average Hansa BKL BMS. 

H. H. Hancock & Co., 39, Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 
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IMPORTS A.NB EXPORTS OE SUGAR (UNITED KINGDOM), 
To END OP December, 1901 and 1902. 

IMPORTS. 


Raw Sxjgars. 

Quantities. ! 

Values. j 

IHOJ. 

1902. 

1901. j 

1902. 

— --- - - 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ ; 

£ 

Germany. 

4,402,269 

6,570,337 

1,922,258 

2,316,837 

Holland... 

310,511 

336,765 i 

126,981 

110,317 

Belgium ... 

1,728,305 

668,740 

761,412 

242,774 

France . 

3,810,923 

1,706,418 

1,882,338 

658,378 

Austria-Hungary . 

72,372 

334,869 

30,272 

126,342 

Java. 

208,975 


86,771 

... • 

Philippine Islands. 

50,465 

49,*936 

22,792 

14,880 

Peru .... 

96,373 

159,834 

42,005 

57,182 

Brazil . 

341,783 

S77,786 

155,410 

191,376 

Argentine Republic. 

666,344 

806,644 

307,678 

304,812 

Mauritius. 

436,571 

323,733 

203,488 

111,398 

British East Indies. 

175,374 

202,816 

78,855 

73,952 

Br-W. Indies, Guiana, &c. 

929,366 

1,279,485 

679,117 

757,043 

Other Countries. 

167,512 

160,841 

78,647 

62,616 

Total Raw Sugars. 

13,387,143 

13,178,194 

6,378,024 

5,027,907 

Refined Sugars. 





Germany.. 

13,240,442 

13,485,232 

8,008,891 

7,009,349 

Holland. 

2,608,387 

2,388,866 

1,683,115 

1,372,472 

Belgium .. 

441,564 

150,064 

272,952 

87,071 

Prance. 

4,952,641 

2,270,925 

2,974,007 

1,196,188 

Other Countries . 

13,812 

94,734 

9,869 

43,386 

Total Refined Sugars ., 

21,256,846 | 

18,389,821 

112,948,834 

1 9,708,466 

Molasses .. 

1,709,674 1 

1,382,764 

i 365,329 

! 269,383 

Total Imports 

36,353,663 : 

32,950,779 

49,629,187 

15,005,746 

EXPORTS. 

British Refined Sugars. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Sweden and Norway. 

42,856 

45,231 

29,680 

24,432 

Deninarh.... 

97,102 

138,729 

60,367 

70,051 

Holland . 

53,662 

72,188 

31,269 

37,842 

Belgium ... 

9,283 

10,190 

5,524 

5,072 

j Portugal,Azores,&c. ...... 

23,791 

8,700 

13,558 

4,361 

Italy .... ...... 

4,627 

24,116 

2,659 

11,328 

Other Countries 

324,988 

417,449 

207,704 

246,868 


656,309 

716,603 

350,761 

399,954 

Foreign & Codonul Sugars. 





Refined and Candy. 

70,415 

44,235 

49,352 

28,678 

Unrefined ... 

122,896 

91,337 

74,875 

45,073 

Molasses ... 

50,151 

1,955 

15,945 

733 

Total Exports ........ 

799,770 

854,130 

490,933 

474,438 
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UNITED STATES. 


f'Willett Oral/, ^c.J 

(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

lyuo. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Total Receipts, 1st Jan. to Jan. 15th.... 

33,824 . . 

39,547 

Receipts of Refined ,, ',, 

50 .. 

909 

Deliveries ,, ,, ,, 

33,824 .. 

42,980 

Consumption (4 Ports, Exports deducted) 

since 1st January . 

53,930 .. 

46,729 

Importers’ Stocks (4 Ports) Jan. 14th .. 

53,930 . . 

46,729 

Total Stocks, Jan. 28th. 

l'>9,000 . . 

102,817 

Stocks in Cuba, ,, ,, . 

101,000 .. 

102,471 

1902. 

1901. 

Total Consumption for twelve months .. 2 

,566,108 .. 

2,372,316 

CUBA. 

Statement of Expoets and Stocks of 

SUGAB, 1901 

AND 1902. 


1901. 

1902. 

(Tons of 2,2401b8.) 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Exports . 

560,700 

761,077 

Stocks . 

37,079 .. 

68,727 


597,779 .. 

829,804 

Local Consumption (12 months). 

38,600 .. 

40,250 


636,379 

870,054 

Stock on 1st January (old crop) 

523 .. 

19,873 

Receipts at Ports up to 31st November .. 

635,856 .. 

850,181 


JOAQUIK GrXJMA. 

Havanai 30th Hovemher, 1902, 


UNITED KINUDOM. 

Statement of Ttolye Months’ Impokts, Exports, and Consumption 
POR Three Years. 

Erom Troduee Markets^ Jdevieiv. 

1902. 1901. 1900. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Stock . 114,894 .. 65,549 .. 57,815 

Imports, Raw Sugar, Jan. 1st to Dec. 31st. 658,909 .. 669,357 .. 661,746 

„ Refined, Jan. 1st to Dec. 31st .. 919,491 1,062,842 .. 962,409 

„ Molasses, Jan. 1st to Dec. 31st... 69,138 .. 85,484 .. 67,397 



1,762,432 

1,883,232 

1,749,367 

Stock, in 4 chief Ports . 

. 119,605 

.. 114,894 

.. 65,549 


1,642,827 

1,768,338 

1,683,818 

Exports (Eoxeign, and British Refined) . 

.. 42,609 

.. 37,480 

.. 52,798 

Apparent Consumx)tion for Twelve months. 1,600,218 

1, ^ 30, &o8 

1,631,020 
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Stocks op Sugak in Euhope at itneten dates, Januaet 
1 st to 28th, compared with previous Years. 

In thousands of tons, to the nearest thousand. 


Great 

Britain. 

Germany 

including 

Hamburg. 

France. 

1 

Austria. 

Holland and 
Belgium. 

Total ’ 
1903, 

130 

1394 

829 

654 

303 

3312 

Totals 


1902. 

3482 . . 

1901. 

2796 .. 

1900. 

2597 .. 

1899. 

2574 


Twelve Months’ Consumption of Sugar in Europe for 
Three Years, ending Ddcember 3 1st, in thousands of tons. 


Great 

Britain. 

! 

Germany 

France. 

Austria. 

i 

Holland, 

Belgium, 

&c. 

Total < 
1902. 

Total 

1901. 

Total, 

1900, 

1704 

j 840 

604 i 

396 1 

^ 528 

4079 

4111 

4128 


Estimated Crop op Beetroot Sugar on the Continent of Europe 

FOE THE CURRENT CAMPAIGN, COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL CROP 
OF THE THREE PREVIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 


f^rom Ziclifs Monthly Circular.) 



1902-1903. 

1901-1902. 

1900-1901. 

1899-1900. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. - 

Tont^,. 

GermanT . 

.1,730,000 . 

.2,299,408 

,1,984,186 

.1,798,631 

Austria. 

.1,050,000 , 

.1,302,038 

.1,094,043 . 

.1,108,007 

France . 

900,000 . 

.1,183,420 

.1,170,332 . 

. 977,850 

Russia. 

.1,225,000 . 

.1,110,000 . 

. 918,838 . 

. 905,737 

Belgium. 

. 240,000 . 

. 350,000 „ 

. 393,119 . 

. 302,865 

Holland ....... 

. 120,000 . 

. 203,172. 

. 178,081 . 

. 171,029 

0tiler Countries 

. 355,000 . 

. 400,000 . 

. 367,919 . 

. 253,929 


5,620,000 

6,843,038 

6,046,518 

5,518,048 
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Blyth Bros. & Co., Mauritius, report shipments of sugar from 
August 1st to 9th January as 67,781 tons, against 68,515 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1901-1902. 


The Brussels Convention. 

As we anticipated, there was a reference in the King’s Speech at 
the opening of Parliament to the Sugar Convention Bill which the 
Government propose to introduce during the Session, This gave an 
opportunity to Sir William Harcourt, as leader of the opposition, to 
ask several questions. His chief desire was to know, firstly, what 
eifect the Convention would have on our treaties possessing a most¬ 
favoured-nation clause; and, secondly, how would the Convention 
effect our self-governing colonies, some of which give bounties. 
Mr. Balfour's reply was short and decisive. He declared that the 
Convention, in the opinion of the Government, did not interfere with 
the clause at all. He might have added that the continuance of 
bounties on the other hand is an infraction of that clause, since it does 
not ensure to all foreign nations equality of treatment in our markets 
as regards sugar. ‘With, regard to the second question, Mr. Balfour’s 
reply Avas very definite. The Government had never wavered in their 
view from the beginning of the negotiations, and they made it an 
emphatic condition before ratifying the Convention—viz., that in no 
circumstances would they consent to penalize sugar from our own 
colonies. The other parties had been told of these conditions, hut up 
to the last day for ratification had not made any official protest, and 
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tkerefore our coiiditiou of ratification would stand. It was suggested 
that when the question was submitted to the Commission of the 
Brussels Convention, we should be overruled by a hostile majority; 
but hli\ Balfour asserted that there was no possibility of that 
contingency occurring, because the Grovernment did not intend to 
allow that question to be submitted to the Commission, and had so 
stated to the powers concerned. The latter w’'ould therefore be 
helpless, as they could not very well coerce us to do that which we had 
given them fair warning we did not intend to do. But after all, they 
know that the question is almost enthely an academic one, since no 
sugar in receipt of a bounty is exported from our colonies to this 
country, and none is likely to be during the duration of the 
Convention. 

An Indian contemporary, discussing the Brussels Convention, 
expresses the opinion in no unmeasured terms that the Grovernment 
of India would commit a most serious blunder if it consented to be a 
party to it. The result of any such agreement would be to place 
Indian sugar, like British sugar, under the control of a European 
Commission sitting at Brussels, who would decide at what rate any 
given sugar was to be taxed; but whereas Great Britain would be 
represented on this Commission, India w^ould have no A^oice whatever 
in its deliberations. Under the circumstances, the latter was far 
better off in her present state, where she could countervail as she 
thought fit for the protection of her internal sugar trade. But there 
is little question of the Indian Government giving their adherence to 
the Convention; they iirefer to retain their fiscal independence. 


Revised American Conntervaiiing Duties on Austrian Sugar. 

A recent U.S.A. Treasury decision fixes the Austro-Hungarian 
export sugar bounties as follows:—On sugar under 99'3 per cent, and 
not less than 90 jier cent. Pol., 2-21 ki-. per 100 kg. (equal to *203 c. 
per lb.). On sugar of at least 99-3 j)er cent. Pol., STS kr. per 100 kg. 
(equal to '293 c. per lb.). Naturally the countervailing duties are 
estimated on the same basis; the reduction from former rates is 
*024 c. on raws, and *034 c. on refined sugars. 


Mechanical Tillage. 

At the first meeting of the year of the British Guiana Boyal 
Agricnlturcd and Qommercial Society the new President, Mr. P. 
I. Scal’d, in the course of his address, discussed the question of 
mechanical tillage. He stated at the outset that as far back as 1844 
horse ploughs had been experimented with, but the stiff nature of the 
soil and the heavy character of the ploughs had proved too much for 
animal traction. In the seventies an attempt was made to employ 
steam ploughs, but it failed; too many difficulties were thereby 
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introduced, one being tbe weight of the beay^^ traction engines 
employed. But now matters were somewhat different; comparatively 
light oil motors could easily be transferred from place to place, and 
would take the place of steam engines. The speaker knew the 
arguments advanced against mechanical tillage, but in spite of that, 
he considered it would have to he adopted in the near futui*e to some 
extent. 


Greenock Refineries for Sale. 

For the third year in succession we have occasion to call attention 
to the fact that two Greenock refineries are in the market. It is not 
surprising that so far no would-be purchasers have come forward, 
considering the stagnation in the British refining trade which has 
existed so long. But with the abolition of bounties, a very different 
state of affairs will shortly come into existence, and British refining 
will gradiiallj^ recover some if not all of its one-time prosperity. It 
will therefore be strange if these refineries continue abandoned much 
longer. All particulars with regard to them can be obtained from 
Messrs. McArthur and Orkney, City Buildings, Greenock, whose 
advertisements regarding the sale appear on pages xvii. and xviii. of 
this journal. _ _ 


We are requested to announce that the International Congress for 
Applied Chemisti’y will meet in Berlin, on Tuesday, June 2nd, for one 
week. The organization of the Y. Section (sugar) is in the hands 
of a committee which includes, amongst others, Br, Claassen, of 
Dormagen; Prof. Dr. Herzfeld, of Berlin, and Prof. Br. Lippmann, 
of Halle-on-Saale. Papers wiU he submitted by Messrs. x4.hraham 
(Hiew), Aulard (Genappe), Claassen (Dormagen), Herzfelcl (Berlin), 
von Lippmann (Halle), Sachs (Brussels), Saillard (Paris), Wiley 
(Washington), and others. Particulars with regard to their nature 
will he given in the full programme to be issued at a later date. 
Besides the reading of papers and their discussion, it is proposed to 
organize several excursions in the vicinity of Berlin, when a beet 
seed producing establishment, and a sugar factory and refinery will 
be visited and inspected. xAll information required can be obtained 
on application to Herrn Prof. Dr. Herzfeld, Invalidenstrasse 42, 
Portal Yin., Berlin, N,, and needless to say a hearty invitation is 
given to all interested in the sugar industry to he present. 


The Barbados sugar crop of 1903 has been estimated to yield 
40,000 hogsheads. This is about one-third below the average. The 
canes are low and dry, but the sucrose content is considered to be 
good. 
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A EEPLY TO THE OPPOSITION TO THE BRUSSELS 
CONYENTION. 

Tlie National Liberal Federation seems to be about to define in 
concentrated form tbe objections to tbe Sugar Convention. Tbe 
Executive Committee, at its meeting on tbe 4tb February (see report 
in Daily Chronicle of 6tb February), decided to submit the 
following resolution to the Greneral Committee on the 27th of 
Februaiy:—■ 

“That this Committee protests against the ratification of the 
Brussels Sugar Convention, which, whilst depriving the United 
Kingdom of the advantages of cheap sugar, confers no substantial 
benefit upon the "West Indies, places our fiscal arrangements under 
the control of foreign nations, and constitutes a dangerous reversal 
of the trade policy of the country.” 

This is a concise statement of four clear!}" defined objections, but 
without any proof of them truth. 

With equal conciseness, and in as few words as possible, it can be 
shown that these four objections are unfounded, and are, in fact, 
exactly the reverse of the truth. 

1. The Convention will not “ deprive the United Kingdom of the 
advantages of cheap sugar; ” on the contrary, it will, by restoring 
free and open competition, secure those advantages and avert the 
inevitable result of bounties, which by closing the door to competition 
while artificially stimulating production in the bounty-fed area, bring 
about an alternation of excessive supplies and temporary cheapness, 
with reduced production and high prices. Natural production, being 
discouraged by this process, is gradually squeezed out and the 
bounty-fed sources of supply obtain command of the market, and 
eventually a monopoly. The experience of more than twenty years 
proves that this is a correct and accurate statement of the result of 
the sugar bounties. Bounty-fed sugar constitutes now tw^o-thirds of 
the visible supply of the world, and 92 per cent, of the sugar 
consumed in the United Kingdom. Even the hounty-fed area 
is gradually being squeezed by the larger bounties of Germany and 
Austria so that we are within measurable distance of having only two 
countries to rely upon for our supply instead of the twenty we have 
now. The price has fluctuated enormously with the constant 
variations between markets glutted with hounty-fed sugar on the 
one hand, and the inevitable consequence of reduced supplies and a 
great rise in price on the other. A further disturbing cause is 
found in the constantly increasing dependence of the consumer 
on the bounty-fed area of production, and therefore on the climatic 
accidents which may aFect that area. The price of sugar has 
fluctuated between 6s. and 28s. per cwt., and the average has 
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"been considerably above the present cost of production, not only 
of beet but also of cane sugar. Therefore, with free competition, it 
may be confidently asserted that the average price will be less, 
not mom, than that which has prevailed during the period of bounties. 

2. The Convention ivill confer a “ substantial benefit on the West 
Indies.” At present, when the price of sugar falls to 6s., which is 
2s. to 3s. per cwt. below the cost of production, the producer of West 
Indian sugar has to pay the di^^erence out of liis own pocket. He is, 
ill fact, in exactly the same position as if his produce were taxed to 
that amount when entering our markets while bounty-fed sugar was 
admitted free. The subsequent rise in price, which is the necessary 
result of such an artificial .state of things, is no compensation to him 
for his former losses, which must lead to much distress, to great 
discouragement, and, in many cases, to actual ruin and the abandon¬ 
ment of estates. The average price has been higher than it would 
be now if there were no bounties, but the natural producer has 
been so discouraged and so utterly unable to obtain the credit necessary 
to carry on his industry that it is perfectly clear that open 
competition a fair field and no favour, a strict adherence to the 
principle of the survival of the fittest, will be to him a very great and 
most “ substantial benefit.” That the abolition of bounties would 
be of no benefit to the West Indies, is contrary to the opinion of 
the Eoyal Commission who specially examined the question, is 
contrary to the opinion of the Colonial Office, of the Governors of 
the West Indian Sugar Colonies, o*; all those engaged in the sugar 
industry in those colonies, and of the' oUgar experts in Mincing Lane. 
It is simply an assertion unsupported by any evidence. 

3, The Convention does not place our fiscal arrangements under 
the control of foreign nations.” On the contrary, that is exactly 
what bounties do. They have exactly the same effect as if we 
protected the European sugar by admitting it free, while charging 
a duty on our own colonial sugar. The European producer is 
permitted to be protected in British markets. Another similar 
result of bounties is to frustrate the intention of the most-favoured¬ 
nation clause in our commercial treaties. The object of that clause 
is to secxue that equality of conditions in our markets is enjoyed by 
the produce of the country which has entered into the contract 
with us. The bounties destroy that equality. 

The countries who are parties to the Brussels Convention are to 
keep a sharp look out by means of an international Commission to 
see that no bounties are given. If that is called putting our fiscal 
arrangements under the control of foreign nations it is evidently a 
very much smaller interference than that which has just been 
described. But practically it is no interference at all, because it 
would be difficult to find a more capable board of arbitration on the 
subject of sugar bounties than a collection of the leading countries 
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of Europe wlio have just abolished their bounties, and who will 
therefore take very good care that no bounties are given in future. 

4. The Convention does not constitute a dangerous reversal of 
the trade policy of the country.” That has been definitely declared 
by a Oominittee of the House of Commons, which devoted two years 
to a careful consideration of the subject, examined iind cross- 
examined eminent witnesses, many of whom held the view enunciated 
in this resolution, and gave its reasons very clearly for deciding 
that such a policy as that carried out in the present Convention 
is cjuite in accordance with the commercial policy of the country. 
The majority who came to that conclusion was a large one, and 
represented both sides of tbe House. The minority made no 
reference to the subject in their report. The National Liberal 
Eederation must therefore show that the re^Dort of the Select 
Committee is erroneous before they can make an assertion which “the 
report of that Committee contradicts. 

It is astounding and almost incredible that a body of intelligent 
men should be so easily misled as tbe Committee of tbe National 
Liberal Eederation have been in this matter. They advocate 
artificial and therefore temporary cheapness, the protection of 
foreign producers in British markets, the shutting of the door to free 
and open competition, and the practical levying of a di:fierential 
duty against our own colonies. These are the men who pose as free 
traders and the apostles of Cobden. They seem to forget that 
Cobden’s only object was that people should have corn “at its 
natural price, and every som’ce of supply be freely opened, as 
nature and nature’s God intended it to be.” 


Mb. PLATT-HIGGINS, M.P., ON THE BRUSSELS SUGAR 
CONVENTION. 

Although Manchester is supposed to be a stronghold of the 
Cobdenites, it is represented in Parliament by men whose breadth 
of view and power of comprehension is in striking contrast to the 
characteristics of some of their leading constituents; the latters’ views 
are best shown at the Chamber of Commerce meetings, where from 
time to time resolutions are passed, condemning any fiscal or com¬ 
mercial schemes which they allege will tamper with their pet but 
erroneous theory of free trade. 

Their mistaken attitude to the Brussels Sugar Convention is a 
case in point. Possibly Mr. Platt-Higgins had this in mind when 
recently addressing his constituents, for he dealt with the sugar 
question moi^e clearly, thoroughly and accurately than any other 
M.P. yet appears to have done. Dealing with the fallacious argu¬ 
ment to which Mr. Harold Cox fondly clings, that what is a loss to 
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the West Indies is a proportionate gain to us, he stated. ‘‘jSTow he 
(Mr. Cox) improves on his previous performance, and he asserts that 
if the disadvantage to the West Indian producer is £5 a ton, the 
advantage to the British consumer must also he £5 a ton, and con¬ 
sequently^ the total gain to this country must he £1,500,000 a year. 
In my view, it neither must he nor is anything of the kind, nor v^ould 
any man who knows anything about business fall into such a blunder. 
The President of the Board of Trade stated in the course of the 
November debate that the German Government gives a direct 
export bounty of Is. ‘2d. per cwt., but that the sugar traders have 
managed by their cartel or trust system to add 3s. lOd. per cwt., 
so that their total advantage is 5s. per cwt. He told us also that 
while it costvS the Continental beet sugar maker Ss. 9d. per cwt. to 
deliver in London, it only costs the West Indian cane sugar maker 
8s. 6d., and that there is every ]3i*obability of reducing this figure of 
8s. 6d,, but that in consequence of this artificial advantage of 53. per 
cwt., the dearer article has almost driven the cheaper article out of 
the market—surely no man acquainted with business can possibly 
regard such a state of things with satisfaction. Mr. Cox, of the 
Cobden Club, apparently believes that the German producer is simple 
enough to hand over to us the whole of the advantage of 5s. per cwt., 
or £5 per ton which he has. in his pocket, and that this amounts to 
giving us £7,500,000 a year, hut does anyone who knows the ways of 
the Manchester Exchange believe that when two sellers approach a 
buyer it is the practice of the seller who has an advantage of os. up his 
sleeve to give the whole of it to the buyer ? He knows that his rival 
cannot sell under 8s. 6d. without being out of pocket, but does he at 
once offer his wares at 5s. below his own cost and say 3s. 9d. ? Not 
at aU. He proceeds to offer at 8s. 5d. Under these circumstances 
the consumer gets only 4d. of the os., the remaining 4s. 8d. being 
retained by the astute German sugar trader. Present prices are about 
8s. f.o.b., Hamburg, or say about 8s. 8d. in London. At these prices 
the German sugar traders are not giving us any part of their 5 s. 
bounty; and it is all going into the pockets of the German sugar 
trade. What, then, are we to think of Mr. Cox continuing to mislead 
us by saying that the bounty system means that other countries are 
giving us £7,500,000 a year ? ” 

Mr. Platt-Higgins, then pointed out that the real danger now 
threatening this country was that we might soon find the sugar 
industry in the hands of a Germany monopoly. Whereas, 50 years 
ago, cane sugar formed 86,1' of the world’s production, now it had 
fallen to 337. And if a proof were wanted that German beet is 
beginning to monopolize our sugar markets it was shown by the 
fact that Erench sugar had been nearly driven away within the last 
18 months. 

In this connection we adduce a few figures by way of illustration. 
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Impoets op Eaiv and Eepined Sdgak into the United Kingdoim 


Eor Twelve months ending December, 1900, 1901 and 1902. 


Eaw 

Ke&ied 


From Germany, 

1900. 1901. 

Cwts. Cwts. 

3,212,180 .. 4,402,269 

11,868,651 .. 13,240,442 


1902, 

Cwts. 

6,570,337 

13,485,232 


Total. 15,080,831 17,642.711 20,055,569 


From France. 

Eaw . 4,733,908 .. 3,810,923 .. 1,706,418 

Eefined . 4,332,939 .. 4,952,641 .. 2,270,925 

Total. 9,066,847 8,763,564 3,977,343 


These figures show that while in the last 12 months, the German 
imports have increased by 13*6 per cent., those of France have 
decreased by no less than 54*6 per cent. 

Still more striking are the figures given in the Board of Trade 
Returns for the month ending January, 1902 and 1903. 

From Germany. From France, 

1902. 1903. 1902. 1903. 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 

Raw . 925,577 .. 343,740 .. 525,799 3,852 

Refined. 2,250,494 .. 1,030,672 .. 865,167 .. 57,692 


Total .. .. 3,176,071 1,374,412 1,390,966 61,644 

In comparing these figures, one must not overlook the fact that 
the 1902 figures were greatly swelled owing to the attempt made to 
get in as much sugar into the country as possible before the Budget 
day, so as to escape the rumoured further taxation. 

Austria’s contribution, during the month of January, has been as 
follows:— 

1901. 1902. 1903. 

Cwts, Cwts. Cwts. 

Raw sugar. 2,930 .. 21,150 .. 355,643 

It is, therefore, abundantly clear that the two Cartel countries 
(Germany and Austria-Hungary), are rapidly absorbing all the beet 
sugar imports into this country, and that France has retired decisively 
beaten. The Cartel bounty has enabled the German and Austrian 
manufacturers to undersell their rivals, and as France is their most 
formidable competitor, they would thereby have successfully sur¬ 
mounted their greatest difficulty, had not the Brussels Convention 
come to our aid, and robbed them at the eleventh hour, as it were, 
of the fruits of their victory. 

To point to another of Mr. Platt-Higgins’ lucid illustrations, there 
is the case of American lard imported into the United Kingdom. A 
few years ago the price of this commodity fell to 17s. for refined. 
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It tKen ceased to pay to feed pigs at tliat price, consequently pro¬ 
duction fell off. An American Trust next got possession of the 
market, and put up the price to 58s. 6d. A similar possibility awaits 
us as regards sugar if the bounty system is not now abolished; and 
though “ the confectioners, jam makers, and those interested in the 
importation of beet sugar, like the silversmiths of Ephesus, are crying 
out that their craft is in danger,” it is clear a far greater and more 
certain danger awaits them if they are allowed to have their own way, 
and get the Convention defeated. 


THE PEOTECTION OF CANE-CUTTIN-GS DTJEIHG 
TEANSPOET. 

By Albert Howard, M.xl., F.L.S., 

Late Mycologist to the Imperial Department of Agriculture for the 
"West Indies. 

Since the discovery of the fact that the sugar-cane bears fertile seed, 
a considerable amount of attention has been devoted to the raising 
and testing of new seedling canes in Java, the "West Indies, and else¬ 
where. In consequence, a large number of new canes have found 
their way into cultivation in these localities, some of which appear to 
be more disease-resisting than the older varieties. It would appear 
to be desirable for the Experiment Stations of each sugar-growing 
country to test, not only its own seedlings, but also, those produced in 
other parts of the world. Farther, in the breeding of new varieties, 
such desirable canes as the Cheribon of Java, and the wild varieties of 
India, would be of considerable value, judging from the latest Java 
results. Possibly, some of the imported canes would give better results 
than those produced locally. At any rate, the matter would seem 
worthy of careful trial. 

Fnfortunately, however, two difficulties have to be reckoned with 
in attempting to canw out such tests. In the first place, the cane- 
growing localities are widely separated, and the only practicable means 
of sending canes from, say, Java to the West Indies would appear to 
involve the use of a Wardian case and arrangements being made for 
the watering of the young canes several times on the journey. Such 
a method involves great expense, and besides, would only he 
practicable during the summer. In the second place, there would be 
a danger of introducing new insect and fungoid pests along with the 
canes. A method, therefore, at once safe, cheap, and expeditious, 
would seem to be desirable. The preliminary experiments on the 
subject, referred to in the present paper, are put forward in the hope 
that they may be of use in the solution of the question. 

While engaged in a study of the diseases of the sugar cane in the 
West Indies during the past three years, I had occasion to pay some 
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attention to the fungi which destroy cane cuttings soon after they are 
planted and the methods of prevention applicable thereto. It was 
found that if the cuttings were dipped in Bordeaux mixture and then 
tarred at the cut ends, that the ravages of West’s “'pineapple’’ disease 
fungus {Tlviehividpsis ethacdicas), are greatly lessened.* During 
these experiments some cane cuttings were left in Bordeaux mixture 
for a week. When planted, they all grew readily and appeared to 
have suffered little or no harm from their long ininiersion in this 
fungicide. 

In order to determine what happens if cuttings are kept in Bordeaux 
mixture for longer periods, and whether it would be practicable to 
send cuttings long distances w^hile immersed therein, the following 
experiment was carried out. One hundred and sixty healthy cuttings, 
each with three buds, were selected, placed in the fungicide for 
Welve hours and then allowed to dry. Half of these were then tarred 
at the cut ends. The cuttings \vero then made up into four bundles of 
forty each (twenty of each set being tarred at the ends), and then 
placed in a barrel of Bordeaux mixture. At the end of the second', 
fourth, sixth, and eighth week one set of cuttings was taken out, 
washed for twelve hours in water and then planted. The results are 
given in the following table:— 


Length of 
time in 

1 Bordeaux 
' Mixture. 

1 

1 Taekkd. 

TJntarred, 

1 No. of 

j cuttings which 
! grew. 

No. of 
buds which 
developed. 

No. of 

cuttings which 
grew. 

No. of 
buds which 
developed. 

i 

! 14 days . 

19 

25 

20 

27 

00 

CM 

.| la 

20 

15 

22 

42 „ . 

.; 4 

4 

5 

9 

1 d6 ,, , 

} 

.' 2 

’ ; i 

4 

5 

S 

1 


The rapid falling off in development which took place, when the 
cuttings had been immersed for more than a month, was apparently 
due to the fact that the fungicide had penetrated the tissues of the 
cutting to a great extent and destroyed the buds. That even seven 
of the forty cuttings which had been in the mixture for eight weeks 
should have grown is, to say the least, surprising. The result of the 
experiment indicates that an immersion of more than twenty-eight 
days is distinctly harmful, while a shorter period does not seem to be 
attended with much loss of growing power. 

^The experiments referred to here "were published in the TFesS Indian Bulletin, 
Vol. III., No. 1,1902, and are noticed in the International iSugar Journal of July, 1902, 
(VoL IV., p. 363). 
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It now appeared desirable to find wbetber cuttings wMcb bad been 
placed ill tbe fungicide for a short time (24 to 48 hours) could be kept 
in pulverised charcoal, to which a small quantity of powdered copper 
carbonate had been added to check the development of fungi. 
As time did not permit of this experiment being tried in the West 
Indies, a preliminary test, on a small scale, was made at the Botanical 
Gardens at Cambridge. Ten cuttings from a mature cane, growing in 
the Lily House, were placed in Bordeaux mixture for 24 hours, and 
then, after drying, in powdered charcoal, to which had been added a 
small quantity of copper carbonate. The box containing the cuttings 
was placed in the tropical pit at the gardens for 63 days, after which 
the pieces of ctme were planted. Although the cuttings had dried 
very considerably dining their stay in the charcoal, four out of the 
ten developed. It would seem that if the charcoal had been slightly 
moistened, so as to prevent this drying up, a better result might have 
been obtained. Perhaps treatment of tbe charcoal with Bordeaux 
mixture and then partial drying would have been better. If the 
charcoal were too moist, growth would take place; if too dry, the 
cuttings would shrivel. The exact amount of moisture necessary to 
prevent excessive drying without leading to root development would 
have to be determined hj experiment. 

It would appear therefore that this method deserves a trial. If 
found to be successful, cuttings could be sent from place to place 
through the post, and the danger of introducing new pests would be 
reduced to a minimum. 

These experiments are put forward, incomplete and inadequate as 
they are, in the hope that further work on the subject may be 
undertaken by others, and that a method may ultimately be found 
by "which j)lant introduction in the case of the sugar-cane may be 
rendered easier, cheaper, and safer than seems to be the cas.e at 
present. 


The largest of the Demerara Sugar Pactories, Plantation Diamond, 
has recently been introducing more elaborate and up-to-date 
machinei'j^ Its present plant includes a Bodley-Mallon cauo 
unloader—(costing over £2,000), a Fulton nine-roller mill, which 
leaves but 42 to 44 ^ of moisture in the megass, and extracts 90 I 
sugar; two Climax watex'-tube boilers, each equal to about a thousand 
horse-power; a new Harvey Triple-e:ffet, and a new 34 ton vacuum 
pan of Messrs. Fawcett, Preston & Co.’s make. The crop for the 
season just closed came to 10,200 tons, which represents an average 
of 2 tons to the acre. 
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THE StiGAE INBUSTEY IN QUEENSLAND. 
By J. T. CniTcnELL. 


The Coriviaomuealth and the Kanaka. 

Tlie present moment is opportune for writing an account of the 
Queensland Sugar Industry, as it is now possible to form a rough idea 
of how growers are getting on without the assistance of Pacific 
Islanders for field work. The Kanaka Bill issued in October, 1901, by 
Sir E. Barton, Premier of the Commonwealth of Australia, took 
everybody outside politics by surprise, as it was taken for granted that 
full enquiries would be made before legislation was passed. The 
large amount of capital invested in sugar growing and making 
in Queensland (estimated at £7,000,000 to £10,000,000), and 
the important place the industry occupies in the agricultural and 
commercial fabric of the State, called for caution and deliberation, but 
the Federal Government, acting at the instigation of the labour party 
in Parliament, carried the Kanaka Bill, notwithstanding the strenuous 
opposition of the Premier of Queensland, the Hon. Eobert Philp, who 
voiced public opinion in Queensland apart from the labour vote. It 
is, however, necessary to add that at the Federal elections in March 
1901, Queensland sent down a largely predominating labour repre¬ 
sentation, pledged rater alia to a ‘‘White Australia,” including of 
course Kanaka abolition. 

Under the measure South Sea Islanders have to be limited in num¬ 
bers imported up to 31st December 1903, in March 1904 importation 
is to cease altogether, and any Islanders in the State on 31st December 
1906, must be deported. Five years were thus given to planters to 
provide substitutes, or give up business, an uncommonly awkward fix 
for them. In some quarters it is held that this exclusive policy may 
be modified before the time comes for the removal of the Kanakas, but 
I don’t think there is any good ground for entertaining such hopes, 
the Colour question being a part of the bed-rock policy of the powerful 
labour party in Australia. Eightly or wrongly, the dominant class 
there has made up its mind to keep out all black and yellow races; 
they say; ‘"We won’t rim the risk of having racial troubles such as 
we see in the United States,” hut, as at the same time they have set 
their foot down (as firmly as they dare), upon the immigration of 
whites too, this argument lacks force. 

Therefore, the Queensland sugar growers have made up their minds 
that the Kanaka has to go. There are rather less than 10,000 of these 
Islanders in the State; half of them are depositors in the Government 
Savings Bank, £32,000 lying to their credit. Many are married, and 
their children .born in the State, being British subjects, cannot he 
deported by force in 1906, so the Federal Act will, in some cases, 
separate parents from children. 
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Polynesians were first brought to Queensland in 1866, and the 
recruiting and employment came under State control two years later. 
The working classes were always bitterly opposed to them, though 
the Xanakas have only laboured in the field, leaving mill work to 
whites. In 1884 a Eoyal Commission was appointed to report on the 
Xanaka question, and, as the result, the then Premier, Sir Samuel 
Griffith, initiated legislation excluding Kanaka immigration after 
1890. The sugar industry immediately show^ed signs of decline, no 
capital could be got for it, and the people of the colony raised such 
an agitation that Sir Samuel Griffith had to recant. The trade was 
again legalised, and was conducted quite satisfactorily till the 
Commonwealth bombshell fell in Queensland in 1901. It may be 
suggested that what occurred after 1884 may again take place, but 
there is a great difference; then the voters of Queensland had to 
decide, now the decision rests with a Parliament drawn from mainly, 
as to numbers, the large population of Sydney and klelbourne, which, 
living in temperate climes, 1,000 and 1,500 miles away from the 
Queensland sugar growing districts, have no knowledge of tropical 
conditions. 

The vessels enlisting Kanakas are licensed by the Government, and 
a “ Government Agent ” is on board of each schooner to see that the 
Islander gets his full rights. The latter is indentured to a planter 
for three years, and is provided with house-room, food, and clothes, 
and £7 to £8 a year wages; they are a happy and contented people 
on the plantations, and a large number decline to take advantage of a 
return passage at the end of their three years, which the Government 
offers them. These become “walk about” Kanakas, and re-engage 
on their own account. The total annual cost of the Kanaka is from 
£30 to £40. 

I have dealt fully -with these South Sea Islanders, as the fine 
Queensland sugar industry has been built up upon their work in the 
fields, and it is interesting to put the circumstances on record in the 
columns of this Joxumal. In arguing that the white man is physically 
able to labour in the open air, tending the sugar plant in Korth 
Queensland in summer time, and able to continue to do so from year 
to year, as the Kanaka does, the Australian politicians are advancing 
a contention which is opposed to the logic of fact, as your readers 
interested in stigar cultivation in other tropical parts of the world 
know full well. What might with advantage have been done was to 
establish a “colour line” at the tropic of Capricorn. As things 
stand, no Asiatic or Pacific alien is permitted to land in Australia; 
and the productive territories of Northern Australia, which cannot be 
developed without coloured labour, must therefore lie fallow! I 
discussed the burning question of the future of Queensland’s sugar 
industry, under the new conditions, during a recent tour in that 
State, with many people. Mr. A. 0. Cowley, M.L.A., one of the 
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best aiitborities on Australian tropical agriculture, said :—“ As a big 
thing I fear tbe industry will become extinct, and I think it is 
possible that the Colonial Sugar Befining Company will take all its 
plant to Fiji. Xo doubt, on a small scale cane sugar will continue to 
be grown in Queensland by whites.” 

The ^evj Sugar Regidatious. 

The duty imposed hy the Commonwealth Tarift on cane sugar is £6 
a ton, on beet sugar £T0. There is an excise of 3/- per cwt., and in 
order to give a fillip to the employment of wkite labour in the sugar 
fields, the Government have issued a set of regulations under which 
growers can claim rebate for “white-grown cane,” that is, cane 
planted, cultivated, and harvested, by white labour. As the new con¬ 
ditions have so recently been in force, no supervision was exercised 
over the planting of last season's crop, the regulations were only 
applied to the sugar fields at March 1st, 1902. The rebate is intended 
to be £2 per ton of sugar, and the allowance is fixed according to the 
district and its special average sugar-giving contents of cane, viz.:— 
Southern district, 10 per cent., 4/- ; Central district, 10*83 per cent., 
4/4; Northern district, 12*5 per cent., 5,The weight of the cane is 
checked at the mill on delivery, and a rebate note is issued, which on 
being confirmed by the Customs Officer in the district, is cashed 
within three days. It was necessary that sugar-growers should 
register by February 28th, last year, as to whether they intended to 
employ white labour and claim the bonus under the Eeguiations. 
This has been done by planters all over the sugar lands of Queens¬ 
land, as to part of their estates, so the experiment has been tried, 
as we on this side are anxiously waiting full particulars. Crushing 
in Queensland begins in July, and harvesting opei-ations are carried 
on from July to November, comparatively cool months. This year’s 
experience will he a better guide as to the future than that of the 
season just over, inasmuch as all rebate sugar will have to be both 
grown and harvested by white labour. 

The Sugar Journal, published at Mackay, Queensland, states in its 
latest issues to hand, that about one-third of the cane grown in its dis- 
ti’ict last year was cut by white men, and the same jomiial says that 
it is not likely that the proportion in 1903 will work out more favour¬ 
ably for the theory of those who say that white men can do black 
men’s work. But taking the sugar producing areas of the State as a 
whole, nothing hke one-thii*d of the cane of 1902 was cut by whites; 
one-seventh may be nearer the mark as an estimate. Taking growers 
in Queensland as 2,500, we find that about one-tbird (855) claimed 
rebate, though such claim did not enforce employment of white men. 
Judging by the rather incomplete particulars available, white men on 
contract work - they generally work in gangs—cut about two tons per 
day per man, at 3/- per ton. 
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But after all, tlie main contention of planters is that the difficulty 
to he feared is not so much that white men cannot do this work, as that 
it will he impossihle to get sufficient numhers of them; if they are 
going to fully replace Kanakas they will have to come forward to the 
niimher of 8,000 to 10,000, and nothing like such figures have been 
chronicled in 1902. For many years white labour has been employed 
in a desultory way on the Queensland sugar estates at harvest time, 
and the objection to it on the part of the owners has been both on 
account of unreliability and want of effectiveness. In the most 
southern of the districts, Bundaberg, about latitude 25, there is a 
greater volume of white labourers available, the out-come of 
proximity to the capital, Brisbane, and the coolness of the climate. 
In the North, Chinese, Hindoos, and Malays supplement the 
Islanders, thongh these aliens will rapidly fail, as their numhers can¬ 
not he recruited under the exclusion policy of the Federal Cxoveriiment. 

It is likelj^ enough that the bonus referred to above will be 
demanded h}' the contract cutters, and mill hands, in increased 
wages. 

Central Mills, 

The sugar planter of former days, who grew his cane and crushed 
it himself, owning both estates and mills, was pretty well ruined by 
the state of things induced by Sii* Samtiel Griffith’s Act aforesaid, and 
by the low market prices for sugar following the development of the 
bounty-fed article; he could not stand against attack from both 
within and without, and planters were mostly overwhelmed by these 
tendencies. The Government which had decreed -the abolition of 
reliable labour saw with dismay the impending extinction of the 
industry, and realised that it had to come to its assistance in some 
form or other. So the system of central factories was established, and 
mills were erected by State-found money; the Sugar Works Guarantee 
Act of 1893 was passed, under which the Government advanced fixnds 
to companies of farmers to erect mills and machinery. The process 
was for the company to issue debentures which were guaranteed by 
the Government, which itself cashed them at interest, holding 
these securities for placing on the market, if desirable. Eepayment had 
to be made in 15 years. Thirteen companies have been registered under 
this Act, and the figures to 30th June, 1902, may be tabulated:— 


Total advances to 13 central mills . . ,. ., 514,600 

Interest and redemption paid . 90,855 

Do. do. unpaid .. .. .. 70,090 


Only three of these establishments have a clean sheet as regards 
payment of interest and redemption; so it wnll be seen that the central 
mill in Queensland has not proved financially successful, though it 
has fostered the industry. Two mills. North Eton and Eacecourse, at 
Mackay, were formed by direct Government grant, before the Act 
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referred to was passed, in order to test the problem of growing cane 
witb wliite labour. 

Por tbe season 1901-2 tbe following returns were issued, compris¬ 
ing tbe operations of tlie 13 mills in question:—Cane crash.ed, 301,881 
tons; average cost of cane, 14s. 6Jd.; sugar manufactured reduced 
to 8S’l’ X.T., 33,112 tons; average cane to sugar, 9*12 tons; average 
cost manufacture at mill, plus cane purchase, plus f.o.b. expenses 
(Mossman and Mulgrave Mills), per ton cane, £1 Os. 6d., per ton 
sugai', £8 19s. 6d. 

The number of growers contributing to these 13 mills were 816. 
The balance sheet shows that all the mills—save one—show a profit as 
the result of work, varying from £3 3s. 2d. per ton of sugar (Isis 
Mill) to Is. 7d. (Prosperpine Mill). 

The central mill system is now all but entirely accepted; the land 
is mortgaged to mills, and the mills to the Government. Earmers cut 
in July to deliver about 1C tons of cane per day to December. 

xVpart from these central mills under State subsidy, the system of 
separating the growing of sugar from the milling, and the establish¬ 
ment of privately owned central mills, has now been in existence for 
some time, and is the prevailing method under which the hulk of 
sugar is now produced in Queensland. Many of the large plantations 
have been cut up and sold in lots to small farmers, who covenant to 
supply cane at a price fixed according to density. The great corpora¬ 
tion which virtually manages the sugar trade in Australia, the 
Colonial Sugar Defining Company, generally termed, in short, the 
C.S.E, Co., leases much of its sugar lands to growers who supply the 
mills with cane. The passing of sugar planting into the hands of 
peasant proprietors, a system which gradually came about under the 
central mills, was hailed as a great boon, and in a democratic com¬ 
munity like Queensland the change undoubtedly was beneficial. Still, 
it must be remembered that the plan upon which the mills were 
founded was that cane for them should be grown entii'ely by whites, 
a theory which could not hear the brunt of practice; in every direction 
it was departed from. Miss Shaw, the special correspondent of the 
Times, who went to Queensland in 1892, sent home some letters to her 
paper describing the. passing of sugar planting from the old order to 
the new. She was very enthusiastic over the change, and spoke of 

small growers and large mill-owners as the basis cf future success.” 
The correspondent unearthed a selector on the Herbert Eiver who had 
cleai'ed 100 acres and had 70 under cane ; he was making a net profit 
of £300 a yeai%—the difference between income £800 and working 
expenses £500—the average price for cane at that time was 10s. a ton, 
standing in the field, and price for cutting and delivering 2s. 6d. A 
year or two later there were about 1,400 sugar holdings in the colony, 
comprising 70,000 acres, rangingfrom 2 to 110 acres—I refer to the 
small holdings under the Govei*ninent central mill system. At the 
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time Miss Shaw wrote there were from 400 to oOO farmers engaged in 
growing cane. 

This method of working the industry on a democratic basis was a 
development of enormous importance, and had the movement heen 
coupled with the realisation of the contention of the working class 
leaders that white labour was competent for all the field -work, the 
business of making sugar in Queensland would not he in such a 
parlous state as it is nown 

The Mill Manager as Harvester. 

But another method of arranging the handling of cane seems 
imminent, according to the information I received during my visit to 
the State. Miss Shaw saw democracy supplanting planters. Since 
her visit the output of sugar has heen doubled, though no more 
coloured labour has heen employed than in the days of the x^lanters, a 
creditable result for central mills and their collateral sj'stem of 
cultivation. Now, however, instead of there being about 500 farmers, 
there are over 2,500, and keen competition has consequently been 
introduced, with the consequent necessity of working the cultivating 
department of the industiy on a strictly scieiititic basis. 

It is being found that it is difhcnit, if not impossible, to get farmers 
to attend to the all-the-year-round work of cultivation thoroughly, 
and therefore another change is coming over the scene. Money and 
brains are taking hold of the work; the methods in vogue for the last 
10 years of growing and harvesting cane by farmers possessing 
limited organising power, brains, and capital, cannot go on, if sugar 
is to he produced at a profit. The growers do not cultivate theii* cane 
all the year round, as they should, and the future of the central mills 
in the State depends upon good cultivation and smart harvesting. 
The present state of the farmers growing sugar in Queensland is that 
the}^ just make a living, being but the feeders of the G.S.E. Co., who 
will keep them going as long as they can grow cane cheaper than the 
company itself. The chief fault of the Queensland farmers is that 
they work their land to death. The idea of the old fashioned manu¬ 
facturer in Queensland and big owner of estates was to rid himself of 
trouble in looking after masses of labour, and to stimulate white 
labour by making the subsidiary co-operative farmers a sort of works 
overseer. It is now found that when crashing comes, each farmer, 
bound by contract to supply a certain quantity of cane to a mill per 
day, employs all his labour on his own fields in harvesting, neglecting 
to look after cultivation. The new system now coming about is the 
organisation of labour for harvesting by the mill manager, who says 
to the farmer, “we will take oH your crop at 2s. 3d. or 2s. 6d. a ton.’* 
This way of doing business is rapidly extending, and it possesses 
the advantage of allowing the farmer to devote himself to Ms farm 
constantly. 


10 
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Bounty or no Bounty. 

An interesting and apropos question at the present time is this: 
Does the assistance rendered to the sugar indiistiy in ^7 

the GoYernnieiit, under the Act described, constitute a bounty on 
sugar production ? Questions have been asked in the Hc^’^se of Com¬ 
mons, and the Ministry does not seem to be Tery clear o^ the point. 
The condition, as 3 ’our readers know, is that if any British Colony 
grants bounties on sugar cultiyation or manufacture, Great Britain 
would have to penalise any imports of sugar that may come from that 
Colony A The fact that there is not the least likelihood of Queensland 
exporting sugar here at present does not affect the argument. __ 

In considering the matter, I cannot do better than quote the state¬ 
ment made on the subject by Sir Hoi ace Tozer, Agent-General in 
London for Queensland, when lecturing at the Eoyal Colonial Institute 
on January ITtli, 1899. 

‘‘It is contended in some quarters that the assistance given by the 
“State in this industry is equivalent to a bomity. The facts will show 
“that this is untenable. The cost of the introduction and regulation 
‘ ‘ of Pacific Island labour is borne by a special fund provided by the 
“planters. It is true that the fctate has, in accordance with its 
“general policy of advances to local bodies, provided the funds for the 
“purchase and erection of twelve central mills out of the sixty-live 
“mills at work in the colony, and to the extent of half a million 
“sterling; but the repa^nnent of principal and interest is secured, not 
“ only by a mortgage over the mill, but over the freeholds of the many 
“ co-operators who own and supply the mill with cane. Under this 
“credit inobiliser system, all moneys advanced are repaid to the State 
“ as to a private mortgage.” 

This voices the opinion held generally by men who have thought 
out the point; they come to the conclusion that the relations between 
the State and sugar producer is that of lender and borrower—just a 
commercial position. The State can foreclose if it chooses, in case of 
unpaid interest; in fact, this has been done in one instance, where the 
Government put in a manager, much to the benefit of the mill owners, 
for he made it pay. 

JDr, Maxwell. 

In considering the present conditions on which sugar production 
stands in Queensland, leaving statistics and descriptions of districts 
tin later, I must devote a little space to the advent in the colony of Br. 
Walter Maxwell, who came from Hawaii, where he was Director and 
Chief Chemist of the Experiment Stations of the Hawaii Sugar 
Planters’ Association. It was felt in Queensland that the services of 
a modern sugar expert, well versed in scientific knowledge and 
possessing experience of sugar growing in other countries, were 
required. Dr. Maxwell was invited by the Government to investigate 

^This question is dealt with on another page.— I,S.J, 
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the condition of the sugar industry, which work he undertook at the 
end of 1899. His report deals fully mth the more technical and 
scientific aspects of the subject, state of soils, climates, &c., and he 
recommended the establishment of Experiment Stations in the sugar 
growing districts. Hr. Maxwell was appointed Director of Experi¬ 
mental Stations, under special Act of Parliament, in 1900, at a salary 
of £3,000 a year, his engagement being for five years. His work in 
the colony has been directed towards the systematising and organ¬ 
isation of the industry on a scientific basis; he analyses soils, 
recommend manures, and generally gives technical advice to growers* 
(Dr. Maxwell is fond of quick-acting manure which the cane plant 
can seize upon.) His special line has been irrigation, which is coming 
to be accepted in Queensland as the proper means to ensure successful 
sugar growing. Dr. Maxwell did good work in Honolulu, and it is 
expected that under his guidance cultivation in Queensland may 
assume a modern and scientific aspect. The Eegulations given above 
owe their form to the advice tendered by him to the Commonwealth 
Government. A special levy of one penny per ton of cane (Jd. paid 
by grower, -Jd. by mill) is made upon the growers and mill owners 
towards the cost of Dr. Maxwell’s department. In 1901, £4,923, 
representing one penny per ton on 1,181,522 tons crushed, was 
received, and supplemented, £ for £, by the State Government,, 
towards the Bureau of Experiment Stations’ expenditure, which only 
amounted to £6,722. 

Early Bays and Progress, 

The first cane produced in Queensland was grown by Captain Louis 
Hope, on the Logan Eiver, about 1860, and the first sugar manufac¬ 
tured was a parcel of 7 lbs., made as an experiment, coram pojmU, in 
the Brisbane Botanic Gardens, in 1863 or 1864, by Mr. Buhot. People 
then said it was impossible to produce gi-anulated sugar, owing to the 
climate, and Mr. Buhot, holding the contraiy, rigged u|) a rough 
plant, and gave a show. After that the farmers on the little rivers 
south of Brisbane, cultivated sugar on a small scale, and Mr. Porter 
constructed a fioating sugar mill, called the Walrus, which moved 
from farm to farm. Brisbane, however, is too far south for sugar to 
be grown commercially, and the start of the industry on business 
lines took place at Mackay, a coast town, in latitude 21 south; Mr. 
John Spiller, now living in England, planted the first cane in the 
Mackay diskict in 1864. The Alexandra Mill was erected in 1868, 
and 230 tons of sugar and 148 hogsheads of rum were produced. In 
the seventies the industry waxed, and by 1879 quite 10,000 tons of 
sugar were produced by the Mackay mills. 

fTo be continued,) 
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THE SUGAR CxiNE IN EGYPT. 

By "Walter Tiemanjs", 

Memlier of tlie Society of German Sugar Technists and of tlie Assoc, des 
Chemistes de Sucreries et Distilleries, Paris. 

("Continued from page 69.J 


11. The Sugar Cokteht of the Cak-e. 

Tlie Egyptian, sugar cane is by no means exceptionally ricb in 
sugar. Moreover, till of late, little or notKing bas been done in tbis 
country towards developing a cane ricb in sugar, in spite of tbe nine 
large Daira Sanieb factories and tbe three modern Erencb cane 
diffusion works. Tbe cane is bought from tbe Arabs by weight 
without any consideration of its quality and richness in sugar, and 
paid for at a constant price. It naturally follows that neither tbe 
Arabs nor tbe large land tenants are disposed to supply tbe factories 
with a specially rich cane, since tbe latter bold out no inducement 
to them to do so. Tbe Government factories, which possess large 
tracts of land, let these out on hire to tbe Arabs for cane cultivation. 
Tbe diffusion factories possess no land; they are, however, endeavour¬ 
ing to obtain some on a lease of several years, and will then be able 
to supply a portion of tbe raw material they annually use, and thus 
in time will produce a better cane for their requirements. In order 
to show more clearly tbe contents and values of tbe Egyptian sugar 
canes tbe writer bas arranged tbe campaign averages of several 
consecutive years in curves and tables. 

In a good and frost-free year one can reckon on having an average 
campaign content of 14| saccharose on tbe weight of tbe cane (diges¬ 
tion method) under the present conditions of cultivation. At tbe 
beginning of tbe campaign it will be somewhat smaller ; towards tbe 
end rather higher. In stormy y^ears (when tbe cane is laid lovr), and 
frost puts in an appearance, one can only count on 12| saccharose 
in tbe cane. By means of tbe systematically di'awn curves of saccharose 
content, tbe variations of tbe different years are shown in a striking 
manner. Specially opposite conditions prevailed in tbe consecutive 
years 1896-97 and 1897-98. Whereas in good years, e.y., 1896-97, tbe 
sugar content rose steadily, and when mature was as high as 157 
even more, in frosty years on tbe other band, such as 1897-98, not only 
was a cessation in sugar noticed, but even a rapid deterioration. By 
means^ of tbe curves one can also see that as long as similar climatic 
conditions prevailed at tbe commencement, tbe sugar content remained 
tbe same in different years. Thus tiU tbe end of tbe first week in 
January in the years 1896-97, 1898-99, and 1899-1900 the sugar 
content was about equal, whereas at tbe approach of frost tbe 
analyses fell off strikingly. 
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CuEVEs OE SuGAE CONTEXTS according to the average cane analyses 
of the Campaigns 1896-97, 1897-98, 1898-99, 1899-00 


Decembee, 


Jaxuaey. 


Febeuaey. 


hLlECH. 
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Eourtli weekly average— 

Pecember, 1896. Pecember, 1898. 

13*o| saccharose. 13*47^ saccharose. 


Eirst weekly average — 

January, 1897, January^ 1898. 

13*61 saccharose. 13'77^' saccharose. 

A noticeable uniformity is likewise shown in the analysis curves of 
the two frosty years, 1897-98 and 1898-99, inasmuch as in the latter 
year (when the frost w’as later and milder) the analyses are about 1^ 
higher, and attain the calculated average of 11 to 12^^ saccharose. 

In the following table the average analyses are given of the cane 
crops from an area of 8,000 feddans of land (say 4,000 hectars — 
10,000 acres), of which 3,000 were devoted to cane:— 


PEBCElSiTAGE OP SaCGHAEOSE IJT CaNE. 


Date. 


Campaign. 


1S96-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

Pecember. 





1st week. 


12*2 

12*34 

12*98 

2nd „ . 


11*89 

12*96 

13*06 

3rd ,, . 


11*51 

13*53 

13-48 

4th „ . 

13-5 

11*55 

13*47 

12*8 

January. 





ist week. 

13*6 

11*33 

13‘77 

13*03 

2nd ....... 

13-9 

11*36 

13*27 

12*4 

3rd ., . 

14*1 

11*70 

12*42 

12*73 

4th ,, . 

14*1 

11*04 

12*3 

12*72 

Eehruary, 

14-16 

10*7 

12*25 


1st week. 

11*7 

2nd ,, . 

13*93 

10*9 

11-41 

12*65 

3rd ,, . 

13*5 

10*7 

12*91 

12*4 

4th ,, . 

13*88 

10-38 

11*9 

12*4 

March. 





Ist week. 

14*01 

10-44 

12*46 

11*55 

2nd ,, . 

14*17 

10-12 

11*14 


3rd ,, . 

14*09 

9-97 

9*74 


4th ,, .. 

14*42 

10-21 


.... 

April, 

14*43 




1st week. 




2nd ,, . 

14*52 i 




Srd „ . 

14*75 




Mean .. 

13*99 1 

11-02 1 

12*26 2 

12*4 1 

Remarks . 

Frost fr^ 

Frost at 

Frost at end 

Frost at end 

year. 

beginning of 
December. 

of December. 

of December. 
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In February of all four years a similar small fall in the figures is 
noticeable, -whicb is made up again later on. Tbis arises from the 
fact that at the date in question the harvesting of the second year 
canes was commenced, the first cuttings of which were not fully 
ripened, whilst simultaneously the reaping of the first year canes, 
which were fully ripe, came to an end. 


The first and second year canes are not of equal value as the 
following figures will show :— 

First Tear Second Tear 

Cane. Cane. 

% Saccharose. % Saccharose. 

Campaign 1896-97. 13*9 .... 14*0 

„ 1897-98. 10*5 _ 12-0 

„ 1898-99. 12*0 _ 13*4 


In the year 1896-97, owing to favourahle climatic conditions and a 
late harvest, the sugar contents of the two kinds were about equal, 
with 13*9 and 14^ respectively. In other years w*hen had weather 
was prevalent, the influence of the frost caused a difference of 
sugar in favour of the second year canes. This diifference deserves 
some attention on the part of the planter as well as of the manufacturer. 
The chief point in the writer’s opinion is to keep up the culture of 
second year cane cuttings. Some planters have of late confined their 
attention to the cultivation of first year canes (plant canes)'because 
on their land the harvest from second year canes (ratoons) was not 
satisfactory enough to make up for the proportionally high rents they 
had to pay. It is obvious that one cannot get more from the land 
than it contains, all the more when careless conditions of cultivation 
•without any manuring are the rule rather than the exception. Before 
long the haiwest from first year canes will not supply a sufficient 
yield, on account of the Arabs’ indifierence to the fundamental rules 
of rational cultivation. The average plantings of the fellahs in Upper 
Egypt yield about 500 to 600 cantars per feddan in the first year (say 
50 tons per hectar = 20 tons per acre), and about 150 to 250 cantars in 
the second (say 20 tons per hectar — 8 tons per acre). Specially good 
land, giving richer harvests than these, forms only a small percentage 
of the area under cane cultivation. With careful working up of the 
soil, rational methods of cultivation, and specially suitable manuring, 
the yield of the average ground will soon amount to from 750 to 850 
cantars per feddan (75 tons per hectar ==• 30 tons per acre) in the first 
year, and 400 to 500 in the second (40 tons per hectar = 16 tons per 
acre). Such yields fully repay one for the care and labour given as 
well as for the outlay in manures, &c. In this connection the climate 
also comes into play. Were the Egyptian climate invariably as 
favourable as, for example, in 1896 up to the end of the harvest, then 
the results would probably he the same as occur now only with first 
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Tear cane. But, as experience shows, such faTOurahle annual climates 
oiiIt occur at intervals of about five years. A largo part of the first 
year cane will, as above stated, be heavily touched by frost, and the 
decrease in the yields is coupled with difficulties for the planter, as the 
factories are disinclined to saddle themselves with a loss for which 
they are not to blame, and make a certain reduction in price to 
planters for canes of poor valne and sugar content. If second year 
cane be cultivated, that at least is saved, and draAVS the full price, so 
that a loss is only sustained on half the planting. Nevertheless, for 
an intelligent Arab second year cane cultivation remains in any case 
a profitable job, to say nothing of its advantage to the factory owner. 
Any attempt to replace second year cane cuttings by beet culture in 
Upper Egypt is invariably doomed to failure. Without going into 
details one can only say from experience gained in that direction that, 
judging by trials made in 1900, no Arab will grow beets any longer, 
that the experiments cairied out on a large scale by the landowners 
and factories only resulted in disproportionately heavy expenses, that 
the quantitative yield in the plain was on the average but half that to 
which one may look forward to in Europe, and that the competition of 
beet cultivation cannot hold out in the long run against moderately 
well cultivated second year canes. 

The recorded analyses of the experiment fields and the available 
tables of averages give satisfactory results as to the general saccharose 
content of the Egyptian canes. The degree of maturity is estimated 
by the age, and the saccharose and glucose contents. The Arab 
records his diagnosis of these conditions simply by tasting the cane, 
whereas the cane planter or manufacturer must keep himself 
acquamtecl hy continuous testing with the state of the cane fields. 
The figures of sugar content in canes given in this ti’eatise all relate 
to direct anatyses by means of the dif/estion method. Many of the 
factories only undertake analyses of juice, and, by means of a 
so-called quotient, calculate therefrom the sugar in cane; as it is 
somewhat difficult to divide a large quantity of sugar cane so as to 
obtain a good medium sample, the factor or so-called quotient by 
which the sugar content of the juice is multiplied in order to ascertain 
the proportion of sugar in the cane, varies according to the pressing 
operation. The fibre of a ripe cane amounts to about 10 2, and 
therefore a factor of 901 should be the correct one. But in pressing 
in a mill one always obtains a sweeter syrup than the supposititious 
one of 902', due to the fact that the fibi'e retains a portion of the juice 
which is poorest in sugar. The less pressure on the rolling mill, the 
richer in sugar the juice will be. Hence the factor varies according 
to the pressure; for a juice extraction of 60| of the cane, it is (say) 
84, for 65^ So, and so on. Prom many analyses carried out on 
parallel Hues by the writer he foimd at the end of a year that for a 
juice extraction of 65 % his laboratory press gave a factor of 86’8. 



EXPERIMENTAL EIELD, 1898 (Plant Canes). 



a ) b 

' 300 kgr. nitrate of soda. manured. 

500 ,, Thomas slag. 

Manure per hectare .. ' ” molasses ash. 

(coia'e&ponding to 
200 kgr. sulphate of 
I potash.) 

Weight of canes per hectare .. 83 metric tons. 57 metric tons. 

„ „ ,, acre _ 37 ,, ,, (23 tons per acre.) 

Per cent, of saccharose in cane .. .. 12*5 














Tlio distribution of tbe sugar in tbe cane is dependent on the 
anatomical construction of the plant. The proportion decreases 
from the bottom upwards, though in such a way that the highest 
percentage is just below the middle portion of the stem. The inter- 
nodes contain more sugar (up to 3';^ more) than do the hard nodes, 
nevertheless the sugar is more concentrated in the latter. It is bad 
practice to fix on a single stem piece for an average analysis of the cane. 
This is neither a scientific nor a practical way for testing the cane and 
ascertaining its value; one should rather take a large number of cane 
pieces divided lengthways, from which are collected half pieces 
divided alternately above and below, so as to make the sample as 
much as possible an average one. The white unripe tops of the cane 
stem always form a bone of contention between the factory and the 
planter at harvest and delivery time. After a number of experiments 
the WTiter found that the entirely white top joints contained on the 
average 5*35 saccharose in cane and 41*3 purity, and the topmost 
reddish joints 7*2 j' saccharose and 54*2 purity. More than 50^ of the 
unripe top-joints break ofi: at the harvest on stripping off the leaves. 
These cane tops may be ground off if the quality of the juice of the 
other canes is an average one. If, however, they are planted out, then 
both parties are gamers, the factory obtains proportionally more sugar 
and the planter better planting material. 

But of greater importance is it for the factory and field adminis¬ 
tration to make definite delivery arrangements for the amount of cane 
to be cut. The sugar cane, when once cut, is very undiuable raw 
material, and requires immediate treatment if all the sugar is to he 
obtained without loss ; for each day the cane lies about on the field a 
loss is involved by either party. This daily loss in weight was 
ascertained to amount to from 1 to 21 of sugar. A diminution in 
the sugar content is not always clearly visible because the cane loses 
weight at the same time through evaporation. One can sometimes 
under favourable circumstances find more sugar when the cane has 
lain some days, yet if one takes into consideration the decrease in 
weight, and the simaltaneous increase in glucose and non-sugar, as 
well as the fall in the quotient of purity, the manufacturer will 
realize that the small percentage decrease in weight thus resulting is 
really to his disadvantage. It is therefore in the interests of both 
sides, the planters as well as the manufacturers, to work up the canes 
as soon after cutting as possible. 
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III. Tillage oe the Soil, 

Tlie fertile portion of tlie Egyptian soil is confined to a strip of land 
a few miles broad on either side of the Nile and its canals. In Upper 
Egypt, from Cairo southwards, where any cultivation hut that of cane 
is out of question, this land has heen taken from the desert by means 
of Nile deposits, and in the delta from the sea. The-period of time 
during which these alluvial deposits have been settling extends back 
several thousand years. In the neighbourhood of Memphis, for 
example, investigations carried out b}" Horner established the fact, 
that during 3,000 years a layer of only 2*85m. had been formed. 
This is equivalent to ■0009 m. in one year, or a layer of 90 mm. per 
century. The present depth of the Nile alluvium is about 10m., 
beneath which lies the desert sand. The subsoil of the fields is 
formed of ancient deposits which in the whole cultivated Nile valley 
have not yet seen the light of dajq being overlaid with several 
thousand years’ silt, as well as the more recent layers of deposit due 
to the Nile’s overflow. Only in the south east by the Eed Sea do we 
come across coal formation. The rock stratum in Egypt proper near 
the Nile consists of chalk, marl, satidstone, and clay, in conjunction 
with old tertiary deposits. The purest limestone forms the precipitous 
shores of the Nile main stream. 

The narrow strip of fertile land in Upper Egypt only extends inland 
a few miles on both sides of the Nile bank, and has a depth of from five 
to twenty metres. This alluvial soil consists of Nile mud accumulated 
since the earliest ages and mixed with sand blown from the desert. 
There are already on record different analyses of these earths. The 
following ones carried out by the college of agriculture at Guizeh, 
near Cairo, form good examples of the Upper Egyptian soil. 

Soil Analyses. 



At Clieik 
Padl. 

At Cheik 
Eadl. 

At 

Cliarkieh. 

At 

Charkieh. 

Yellow 
Earth at 
Beni-Mazar 

Black 
Earth at 
Beni-Mazar 

Insoluble ( 
matter, j 

*b 

o9*05 

c- 

5*2*83 

1 

61*01 

h 

57*01 

-■b 

69*38 

57*97 

K^O.. .. 

0*88 

1-33 

0*72 

0*87 

0*7 

1*88 

Na,0 .... 

0-89 

0*95 

1*31 

1*16 

0*56 

2*16 

CaO .. 

0-31 

5*84 

3*34 

2*27 

4*36 

3*39 

MgO .... 

2-79 

3*14 

1*99 

2*95 

1*76 

2*57 

MnO.. ..: 

0-33 

0*36 

1 0*09 

0*06 

0*09 

‘ 0*21 

.... 

9*34 

10*26 

! 9*84 

11*69 

6*72 

1 9*78 

ai, 03.. 

14*55 

16*19 

1 12*66 

14*47 

8*91 

11*68 

Cl.^ 

0-05 

0*09 

1 0*S9 

0*12 

0*64 

1*6 

so, .. .. 

o-:2 

0*3 ! 

0*22 

0*19 

0*26 

0*36 

PA .... 

0-23 

0*38 i 

0*25 

0*366 

1 0*21 

0*29 

CO, .. 

1*56 i 

2*37 

1*05 

0*48 

i 2*18 

1*05 

N .. 

0*044 1 

0*043 

0*479 

0*205 

0*66 

0*43 

Loss in 
calcinating. 

j4.82 1 

5*49 

6*62 

8*38 

4*21 

6*9 
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A fresh quantity of plant food is supplied to the ground from the 
Nile mud whenever watering takes place. The rock formation of the 
Ahyssinian highlands has keen shown to he so exhausted by 
continuous washing out by rain, that the process of fructification in 
the Nile valley by means of watering is not now the same as in the 
olden times. In by far the greater portion of the delta and Tipper 
Egypt the early Nile culture has been replaced by intensive culture. 
The previous cereal culture has already exhausted the soil, hence 
within the last centuiy or two, the expansion in the cultivation of 
cotton and cane has led to the establishment of an intensive method, 
of agriculture. The exhaustion of the soil and a deterioration""^ 
yields have been the results, as every large lando vner knows. Single 
cultures are consequently seldom or never undertaken now without 



Ready Rlaisted and Irrigated Oane Field. 

mauiiring; these include maize, duiTah, and 2nd year canes. Other 
cultures in crop rotation feed to a large extent on the after-effects of 
the previously applied manures. This certain exhaustion of the soil 
requires, in most places, an application of manure, if profit in the 
husbandry is desired, and it is often well to resort to artificial 
manures, since the hitherto employed natural ones are often anything 
but adequate. 

Amongst the available manures made use of so far, we find the 
following:—^In the first place, the Nile water with its soluble and 
suspended constituents, is used; it fructifies the land either artificially 
or naturally, by overflowing during the fallow period, or by means of 
irrigation. Under the assumption that the Nile water during the 
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imindation of tlie soil at high, water deposits i kg. of mud (called 
limon) for each cubic metre, we find that a hectare annually receives 
14 tons of limon, which latter includes about 15 kg. nitrogen, 45 kg. 
lime and magnesia, and about 38 kg. potash and soda. These 
quantities do not suffice for intensive cultivation, as is apparent. 
Moreover, the benefits of fi.ooding the fallow land for several months 
only extend to the subsequent winter cultivation (called shitwi), 
which lasts from October to May. 

The composition of the Nile water varies, according to the time of 
the year, with the rise and fall of the water. The writer found at 


low Nile:— 

Matter in Suspension.0*21 

Matter in Solution.0*26 

and at high Nile:— 

Matter in Suspension.1*22 

Matter in Solution.0*15 


In the months of June and July the proportion is the highest in the 
so-called green water, and thereafter in August, Septemher, and 
October, when the Nile water has assumed the characteristic reddish- 
brown colour, it contains proportionally little nitrogen. 


Nitrogen. 
Per cent. 

In June and July .0*65 

In August, Septemher, and October. 0*019 


The writer has not so far carried out any analyses of the Nile vrater 
for ascertaining the proportion of soda and phosphoric acid, hut in the 
work of Dr. Mackenzie in Journal III., 1899, of the Khedivial 
Agricultural Society, this question is fully treated. 

The conclusion di’awn from all the experimental investigations of 
Nile water is, that it cannot he used as a substitute for manure with 
the intensive system of cultivation which is now found all over 
Egypt. 

Erom its source the Nile traverses almost every geological formation 
so that a good deal of every kind of mineral and organic plant food is 
absorbed in its passage. The reason why the present water does not 
possess the extreme fruitfulness it had in former days may he set 
down, firstly, to the present more ambitious system of Egyptian 
husbandry, and secondly, to the fact that the soluble and easily 
decomposed rocks have been mostly from lapse of time more or less 
washed away, and now only the more durable layers remain, which 
are but slowly dissolved and consequently not so plentiful. 

fTo he continned.J 
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THE EXPEESS TACUUM PAX. 

By Geo. Stade, Berlin. 


In -workiiig off the. concentrated liquor as it leaves tlie evaporator 
the following points have to be taken into consideration. 

Before the liquor enters the vacuum pan the suspended matter 
which the concentration generates /.e. the sulphate of lime, the 
carbonates, the silicates, &c., have to be eliminated by an effective 
mechanical filtration as otherwise the sugar assumes a dull 
appearance, and the crystallization cannot be so effective as the' 
suspended matter surrounds (suspended in the mother-liquor) the 
growing grains and hampers their close contact with the mother- 
liquor. This close contact is of vital importance for quick and 
exhaustive crystaliisation. Furthermore, the suspended matter 
forms the disagreeable incrustations ou the heating surface and on 
the shell, serioush’ effecting a quick boiling. Xo refiner would 
dare to work with cloudy liquor if he had to make products of 
SLiiy special quality and even though raw sugar is not to be 
compared with refined,• still the rule “that good sugar can only 
be made out of clean filtered concentrated juice,” however pure 
or impure the liquor may be otherwise, holds good in this case 
also. 

The higher the concentiution of the liquor, the more dangerous 
the chance of chemical deterioration of the saccharose. If the 
liquor is too alkaline the masse-cuites begin to assume a brownish 
colour and the higher the temperature is raised, the more 
deterioration takes place; the glucose is transformed into uncrys- 
tallisable matter which impairs crystallization and yield by 
simultaneously increasing the viscosity. If, on the other hand, 
the liquor is acid the formation of glucose takes place and the 
higher the teniperatui*6 and the longer the boiling lasts, the more 
glucose is generated, and loss in sugar and often false grain is 
the result. Consequently, the concentrated liquor ought to be 
made as neutral as possible to avoid the above mentioned losses 
and. inconveniences. 

The evaporation and boiling-down of the liquor has to take 
place in the shortest possible time with lowest temperatures and 
■with utmost circulation to avoid the burning of the delicate 
saccharine matter and consequently highest possible vacuum is 
necessary. If this is done, even and regular grain and a high 
yield will be the result with the most exhausted molasses. 

The pans have to be arranged in such a manner that the 
incoming liquor can be started boiled down in small quantities, 
consequently the heating surface has to be placed as low as 
possible. On the other hand the heating system must allow a 
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q^uick and perfect emptying of the pan, letting the highest 
concentrated masse-cnites escape without hinderance so that little 
or no steaming out is required. 

The heating system has to fulfil all the requirements asked for 
ill a good evaporator and the efficiency of an evaporating system 
heated by steam is dependant on the following vital points:— 

(a.) On the circulation of the evaporating liquor around the 
heating surface. The more effective this circulation takes place 
in a certain time, the more rapid is the transfer of the units of 
heat from the heating medium (the steam) to the evaporating 
liquor—as the observations of Joule, Ser, and others prove that 
the additional transfer of heat between the steam and the liquor, 
on account of the circulation of the latter, is equal to the cube- 
root of the acceleration of the liquor. 

(6.) On the circulation of the heating medium around the heating 
suiiace. It is a well-known fact that the more the steam comes 
in rapid contact with the heating surface the more efficient the 
latter is—even if no complete condensation takes place. 

(c.) On the rapid removal of the condensed water. The water, 
of course, acts as a considerable hindrance in forming a bad heat- 
conducting coat on the heating surface separating the steam from 
heating surfaces. The more quickly and the more completelj^ the 
condensed water is drawn off, the more effective will the heating 
surface be. Consequently, the removal of the water will take 
place more quickly in short inclined tubes, for instance, than in 
long vertical or horizonal pipes. 

(d.) On the removal of the air in the heating system. Air is a 
very bad heat-conducting medium, it is specifically heavier than 
steam and consequently collects in the lower part of the heating* 
system from which it has to he drawn off either by a separate pipe or 
blown out with the condensed water. 

(^’.) On the removal of the gas. This is particularly the case in a 
system heated by vapours containing non-condensing gases as, for 
instance, steam generated from sugar juice. The gas collects on the 
upper part of the heating system and must be drawn off accordingly 
as it otherwise renders a part of the heating surface useless. 

(/.) On the clean surface of the heating system in and outside 
the steam chamber. Outside:—incrustations have to be avoided. 
Inside:—^the coating formed by the oil usually contained in exhaust 
steam, is also a non-conductor of heat, the action of which is of no 
little importance. 

(^.) On the material of which the heating surface is formed. 
Copper and brass conduct the heat about 25^ better than iron or steel. 

(h.) On the rapid removal of the generated vapour and the 
unthrottled entrance of the heating steam. Consequently, an ample 
section of all pipes, thorough effective condensation and vacuum- 
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pumps working with a minimum of dead space between piston and 
covers are required to keep up the efficiency of an otherwise perhaps 
well-constructed evaporator. 

Fiirthermorej as to the advisability of the acceptance of a modern 
vacuum pan, the following points have to be taken into serious 
consideration. 

(a.) The evaporator should work without any loss by entrainment, 
consequently, safety devices must be provided to prevent losses— 
which are then impossible even if the system is carelessly handled. 

(K) The heating system should be arranged in such manner that a 
thorough cleaning is possible and that defective tubes can he changed 
without taking the whole system apart. 

(c.) Last not least—the maximum of liquor should be evaporated 
per unit of heating surface at a minimum expense as to cost of plant 
and quantity of steam. 

(d.) The liquor entering the pan while boiling has to be distributed 
in the most perfect and speedy manner so that the grain comes into 
contact with fresh liquor all thi‘ough the pan and that no liquor 
sections or nests are formed as can be seen often with ordinary 
draw-in, arrangements consisting of open pipes, even unperforated. 
The quicker the drawn-in liquor circulates round the grain or, vice 
versa, the sooner the state of supersatiiration is reached for farther 
taking in liquor. 

None of the old systems of pans comply wdth all the above 
mentioned points. As long as the boiling down was not carried on 
very far and the complete exhaustion of the mother-liqnor was 
considered with indifference as a secondary matter, the old pans with 
coils did their work more or less to the satisfaction of the manu¬ 
facturer. But in these modern days the proper working-off and the 
complete exhaustion of the molasses is a desideratum aimed at by 
all experts and the keener the competition on the market, the more 
attention has to he bestowed on the rational work of the masse-cuites, 
be it to make sugar of dii-ect consumption wuth following by-products, 
or be it to make, according to Dr. Winter’s Java Process, only first 
sugar of high polarisation and exhausted waste molasses in one 
operation without any by-products within 86 hours. 

That the old coil vacuum pans with their worms sitting mostly one 
on top of the other did not satisfy the critic with regard to any of the 
above mentioned points is clear enough. New pans then turned up 
with the most complicated ways of arranging the heating system and 
had to be abandoned again. They did not last or they could not be 
cleaned or they could not be repaired. Other simpler pans with 
short well arranged bends proved a better success with regard to 
practical working, but here the lack of proper circulation common to 
all pans vdth coils—had to he hacked up by additional implements 
such as blow-in anungements for air, gas, &c., if a proper full 
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circulation of tlie masse-cuites was recxuired at tlie finisMiig of tlie 
strike. 

Better results from a modern point of view were given hy tke 
calandria pan witk sliort wide tubes combined either with a special 
heating system below’ the calandria for high pressure steam for 
mechanical circulating purposes or better still with mechanical 
stirring gear for forced artificial circulation. The sketch below shows 
such a combination which gives splendid results for evaporation (with 
long tubes) or for granulating purposes with short wide tubes in the 
calandria. 



Though in these systems it answers very well to increase—and even 
sometimes double—tbe capacity of evaporators, they have the draw¬ 
backs of being very expensive, particularly those pans with stirring 
gears, and are not exactly suitable for all purposes. 

Taking now carefully into consideration the above mentioned fun¬ 
damental principles the Express Yacuum Pan has been designed and 
was put to work last crop—giving results w^hich have surpassed 
anything expected. This most modern pan consists of one or more 
heating systems which are arranged in the following manner. 
The cast iron, -wrought ii’on or yellow metal calandria consists of 
conical parallel plates which are fixed like a double funnel and 
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contain a large central circulation pipe inside and a cylindrical ring 
outside. Tile heating tubes are fixed at such an angle that their 
central lines form a kind of parallel or central radiatiforin. 

The Express'/acuum Fan 

(Scherre Ci rc'J^a^ic:^)- 



The steam enters at the upper part of the calandria, the condensed 
water escapes at the lowest point while for air and gas separate pipes 
axe arranged to insure highest efficiency of the system. The tubes 
are short and wide. Thej" deliver even the most concentrated 
masses up to o|' water to the top. The tubes being set inclined 
the masses have to go out sideways and are forced to circulate side¬ 
ways in or outside of the system (this, of course, depends on the 
arrangement of 'which several varieties can be installed). The figure 
below shows a pan as arranged for the. new Process ‘ Pirst Sugar 
only and exhausted Waste Molasses in one operation,” for heavy 
thick masses. It will be easily understood that the lower system 
effects a vigorous circulation in the lower part of the pan where also 
the patent draw-in arrangement is fixed, blowing-iu and distributing 
the liquor. 

There are only about three or four supports required for one sj^stem, 
consequently there are no complicated sta 5 "s to hinder the full 
circulation which is bound to take place in a methodical forced 
system. On the other side the inclined position of the whole system 
facilitates the emptying of the pan considerably so that with most 
concentrated masse-cuites of 5^ water the strike gets out completely 
in 25 minutes without the help of any steam and without any masse- 
cuite remaining in the pan. The circulation remains in action to the 
last moment of the boiling strike, and all the tubes get clear of 
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masse-cuite without delay. The movement in the pan is very even 
hut strong so that all the grains are kept equally in contact with 
fresh mother “liquor causing a perfect completion of the crystallisation 
process. 

One of the chief points of the Express Tacuum for practical 
engineers is the easy access to all parts of the system. The tubes 
can be'reached from outside and inside so that in case of any leakage 
repairs can be effected in the most simple manner. 

Going over the points put down as fundamental in introducing this 
pan, the following advantages may be summed up :— 

1. As the circulation is the highest possible the boiling down 
requires very little time, temperature remains low, no lnmx3S are 
formed as with coils, regular nice grain results, consequently high 
yield in sugar and exhausted runnings are obtained. 

2. The system can be arranged as low as possible, boiling can take 
place a few minutes after drawing-in as ail the tubes are at once 
covered with liquor. 

3. The emptying of the pan takes place in 25 minutes, no masse- 
cuite at all remains in the pan—as there are no horizontal surfaces 
where deposits can collect—no eventual steaming out is required. 

4. The circulation of the steam in the calandria is a most effective 
one as no long spaces have to be traversed. The steam comes in 
rapid contact with the heating surface. 

5. The condensed water runs off the healing surface at once and 
goes to the deepest point of the system, consequently the tubes are 
always free of water and rapid boiling and high efficiency, even with 
low pressui’e steam results. 

6. The air is blown out on the lower part of the system—no dead 
space. 

7. The gas escapes at the upper part of the system — no dead 
space. 

8. The rapid circulation causes the incrustations to be done away 
with in the tubes and in the calandria, as no oil can collect, but must 
drop off. 

9. The brass heating tubes transfer the heat in the most rapid way. 

10. AE pipes have ample sections for vapours and liquids to 
escape. 

11. As the boiling in spite of the rapid circulation is a forced one, the 
surface is smooth and no entrainment possible, the draw-in at once 
divides the liquor in the whole strike from below. 

12. The heating system can be cleaned thoroughly, and defective 
tubes can be changed without taking the whole system or the pan to 
pieces, easy access to ail parts of the system. 

13. The maximum of liquor can be evaporated with a minimum of 
steam, as the co-efficient of transmission has been proved to be 22 on 
the average of a whole strike with 6% water. 



Arranged for | 

Quality Sugae, : 

Deiieeaea-Oeystals, Geanulatei), eoe Eeeinee^ibs. 
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The Algermisseii Sugar Factory had one of their pans transformed 
last season into an Express Tacuum. In reporting results they 
stated: The Express Vacuum was heated with vapour of 0*9 atmos¬ 
pheres—equal to about 13*3 lbs. steam per square inch. The total 
heating surface is 41 square meters (or 450 square feet). The time of 
boiling down and hnishing a strike of 19 tons of masse-ciiite (say 
of 13 tons sugar) averaged about three hours. The average contents 
of water in the masse-cuites was 5,>;. The ciinulation of the masse- 
ciiite was from beginning to end always exceedingly brisk, so that a 
beautiful, even, sharp grain resulted and false grain never made its 
appearance. The total of our first product was sold to a refinery making 
granulated without remelting. The discharge of a complete strike of 
masse-cuites at the high density of 5>' water took place in 25 minutes 
without the slightest difficulty, and never did any masse-cuite remain 
on the heating system, neither on the shell" nor in the tubes. The 
quotient of purity of our running from first sugar was extremely low. 

At the Teterow Sugar Works the Express Vacuum constructed for 
their last crop gave very satisfactory results. They boil down now 
with 38 square meters heating surface and use only exhaust steam of 
0*25 atmospheres—4 lbs. per square inch—the same strike which they 
boiled in former days with direct steam and copper coils. 

To increase the efficiency of their evaporating system, the Arnswalde 
Sugar Works decided to accept the Express Vacuum System for the 
first body of their Quadruple Efiet. The system consists of a total 
heating surface of 40 square meters (440 square feet), and can be 
worked with exhaust and direct steam. The following figures 
obtained by the combination of their old vertical tube calandiia with 
the Express Vacuum Pan system, are the result of careful repeated 
experiments in weighing the condensed y*ater:—The 40 square meters 
(440 square feet) of the new system, compare with the following sur¬ 
faces calculated in old system smlace, 

1, Heating with steam of 1 atmosphere = 15 lbs. 

These 40 square meters (440 square feet), were equal to 101*6 square 
meter (I, U 8 square feet), surface of the old system consequently:— 
100 surface of Express Vacuum System does the same work as 
254 surface old calandria. 

2. Heating with steam of 2 atmosphere = 30 lbs. 

These 40 square meters (1,440 square feet), were equal to 240*4 
square meters (2,644 square feet), surface of the old system 
consequently:— 

100 surface of Express Vacuum System does the same work as 
661 surface old calandria. 

The exact figures given were as follows:— 
faj Heating surface of old calandria = 350 square meters (3,850 sq. ft.) 

Steam pressure used in old calandria = 0*5 atm. (7*5 lbs). 

Evaporation per sq. meter and hour =:= 15*54 kilo water, 

or say per square foot and hour ,. = 3*12 lbs. water. 
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fh) Surface of the Express Vacuum 

Pan System .. ~ 40 square meters (440 sq* feet). 

Steam pressure used in new system 

1 atmosphere .. .. ,. = 15 Ihs. 

ETaporation per sq. meter and hour = 39*59 kilo water, 

or say per square foot and hour .. = 7*94 lbs. water. 

fcj Surface of the Express Vacuum Pan 

System .. .. ,, .. = 40 square meters (440 sq. ft.) 

Steam pressure used in new system = 2 atm. (30 lbs.) 

Eraporation per sq. meter and hour = 93*49 kilo water, 

or say per square foot and hour .. = 18*76 lbs. water. 

Consequently there is no doubt that the new system is a great im¬ 
provement over the old one. 


PEOCESS FOB BEGULATma SUPEESATUBATION IN THE 
CBYSTALLISATIOX OE IMPUBE SEGAE SOLUTIONS. 


(Patent No. 134915 of Dr. Hermann Claassen.) 


This process was devised with a view to undertaking the regulation 
of supersaturation of mother syrups in the crystallisation in motion 
of afterproduct masse-cuites boiled to grain, by means of adding 
water in a systematic manner, so as to ensure a more successful 
crystallising of the mass, and thus render a good centrifugalling 
possible. 

Under Part 4 of the Geiinan Patent No. 117531, the addition of 
water to a masse-cuite crystallised in motion, which has been 
produced according to the process of this patent is the subject of a 
protection. This addition of water serves in this case (as set forth in 
the description) onlj” to decrease the crystallisation-retarding viscosity 
and should only take place when this viscosity becomes clearly 
apparent, which generally occurs when the temperature falls below 
75 C. By this patent the addition of water must not take place at 
higher temperatures, and in the case of low ones may only be carried 
out “when the viscosity becomes noticeable. 

The new process comes into play at an essentially eaidier moment 
than that at which the viscosity becomes apparent, since it has for 
its basis the supersaturation of the mother-syrup. Consequently it 
is applicable for every kind of masse-cuite boiled to grain. The 
regulation of the supersatiuation of mother-syrups in such masse- 
cuites is so arranged, that the formation of small grain is prevented 
to a practical extent, and any alteration in the composition of non¬ 
sugar substances (which are formed under high temperature when 
the water content of the mother-syrups is low) is hindered. 
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By BigHy supersaturating tiie mother-syrups during crystallising 
out, not only is this crystallisation disturbed, but it finally yields 
a masse-cuite that spins badly, and then gives a sugar of little 
value. For the newly formed small grain never increases sufficiently 
in size as to be fully retained in the centrifugals. ISfot only are the 
returns hereby reduced, since the small grain is partly thrown ofi with 
the molasses, but it likewise renders the spinning more difficult, owing 
to its forming with the slimy syrup a layer on the sugar in the 
centrifugal basket, and finally it raises the quotient of purity of the 
molasses owing to the fine grain being largely thrown off with them. 
Again owing to the mother-syrup not being able to fully separate from 
these crystals, the resulting sugar possesses a low quotient of purity. 

In working out this process, it was found that the maximum limits 
permissible for the quotient of supersaturation of the mother-syrups 
in the crystallisation in motion of after product masse-cuites boiled to 
grain remained under 1*25. By the Patent No. 117531, the lowest 
limits in the boiling of the sjwup are fixed at 1*25. A masse-cuite 
boiled by this method, will on leaving the vacuum pan have reached 
or even surpassed the highest grade of supersaturation pemisssible 
under the present process. The supersaturation will be further 
increased by the cooling owing to the crystallisation not preceding 
quickly enough to enable the former to appreciably reduce it; also by 
the lessening solubility of the sugar resulting therefrom. 

By the present process, the supersaturation is so regulated that this 
quotient of l-2o is never exceeded, and the addition of water 
commences before the quotient is reached. Likewise by this process 
the supersaturation where further crystallising out takes place is so 
regulated that the degree of supersaturation is arranged to correspond 
with the purity of the mother-syrups, which latter purity will still 
Ml, owing to the loss in sugar by the crystals formed in the 
crystallising out process, and moreover the water content corre- 
spondiog to the decreased purity of the mother-syrups increases, and 
the quotient of supersaturation is lowered. 

For the quotient of supersaturation, that figui*e should be taken 
which results from the division of a by d, -where a is the amount of 
sugar from a mother-syrup dissolved in one part of water, and h that 
amount from a saturated syrup which at the same temperature is 
contained in one part of water. These figui’es have been calculated 
by the invenfer and are shown in the table further on. 

Besides these tables, the following determinations serve to aid in 
the calculation of the quotient of supersaturation, and of the control 
of the crystallisation process:— 

1. The water content of the mother-syrup. 

2. The sugar content of the mother-syrup. 

3. The purity of the mother-syrup. 

4. The temperature. 
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If in the course of our experiments we find a liigher sugar content 
tiian oiiglit to exist witli tlie tliree factors for a saturated spaip, it 
sfiows that tlie mother-syruj) is supersaturated. If, for example, the 
sugar content in a concentrated solution of syrup sliould be 1 part 
water to 5 parts sugar (according to tlie table of saturation for impure 
sp'iips), and in tbe sample tested shows 6 parts of sugar to 1 of water, 
then we divide the figures, viz., ^ = 1*20, and this resulting quotient 
stands for the quotient of supersaturation in the particular example. 
It is clear that by the addition of water to such a mother-syrup, the 
siipersatiiration quotient can now be reduced and brought to the 
required degree. 

In calculating the amount of water to he used, one musluike into 
consideration the total qiiantit}" of mother-syrup in the masse-cuite. 
This mixing increases the water content when crystallisation by cool¬ 
ing takes place on account of the sugar separated from the mother- 
syrup. The prosier mixture can be calculated by the usual formula 
of proportion. 

To ensure the retention of equal quotients of siqiersatiiratiou, the 
amount of water to be added must be reduced in accordance with the 
fall in temperature, provided the quotient of saturation is not altered 
by this change in temperature. 

The conditions of satiiration of impure syrups alter in an entirely 
drfierent manner to those of pure ones. In this case not only the 
temperature but also the constitution of the syrup, and especially the 
amount of non-sugar present have a great influence on the conditions 
of saturation. With impure mother-syrups of under 7t5 imrity, the 
solubility of the sugars is much greater than with pure sugar solutions, 
and it increases with the amount of non-sugar. And the influence of 
an equal quantity of non-sugar on the solubility of the sugar is so 
much the greater the higher the temperature. For example, in a 
saturated syrup of about 60 purity at 80^ C. 5*8 parts of sugar are 
dissolved in one part of water which is 1 *6 times as much as in a pure 
saturated sugar solution at the same temperature, while the same 
syrup is saturated at oO^ when it contains 3’4 parts of sugar to 1 of 
water, or only 1*3 times as much sugar as with a pure saturated 
solution at 50“'. 

The following table demonstrates the quotients of saturation for 
syrups of about 60 purity:— 



Parts of sugar 

dissolved in one part 

Quotient of 

Temperature 

of 

water. 

saturation 

(cenfeigradie). 

In the saturated 

In a pure saturated 

of the 


sjrtip. 

solution. 

syrup. 

SO 

5’S 

3-6 .... 

1*6 

70 

4-8 

3*2 

1*5 

60 

4*1 

2*9 

1*4 

50 

.... 3*4 

2*6 

1*3 

35 

2*8 

2*3 

1*2 

20 

2'3 

2*0 

1*15 













Since, as shown, the solubility of the syrup depends on its purity, 
the condition of water will ditfei* according to the purity, because the 
solubility of the syrup is so much the smaller the purer it is, and 
thereby the quotient of saturation will be altered. 

The latter is lower with pure than with impure syrups. With 
synips of about 75 purity the quotient of saturation := 1, i.e.^ the pro¬ 
portions of solubility is about the same as mth pure sugar solutions. 
The proportions of solubility approach below 75 purity (approximately 
proportional to the falling purity), the proportions of solubility of the 
foregoing tables for molasses syrups. 

Eor estimating the amount of water to be added, the following 
determinations come under consideration. 

1. That the Avater content of the mother-syrup increases per- 
centiallj' subsequent to the crystallising out of the sugar, and is 
greater at the beginning than later on, because the purer the mother 
syrups the quicker they crystallize. 

2. That with a fall in temperature the solubility of the sugar 
decreases. 

3. That this decrease takes place to a greater degree in the case of 
impure syrups than with more or less pure ones, which degree is 
expressed by the quotient of saturation. 

4. That with falls of temperature as nearly as possible similar, an 
entirely definable rule can be made for the amount*of water to be 
added to each sjuup if the puritj" and water content of the mother 
syrup in the masse-cuite are known. 

"WThen crystallising according to the present process one regulates 
the water content of the mother-syrup so that taking into con¬ 
sideration the purity of syrup and the failing temperature, the 
quotient of supersaturation remains between 1*25 and 1*02, In 
practice one can reduce this when progressive crystallising out and 
cooling follows’. 

These rules laid down for keeping up the supersaturation point show 
that when boiling down after-product masse-cuites, boiled to gi’ain 
according to one’s choice, the quotient of suj)ersaturatioii of the 
mother-syrup is in general already too high for crystallisation in 
motion. One must in that case add such a quantity of water to the 
masse-cnite either in the yacuimi pan or when filling out in the 
crystallisers, as will bring dowui the quotient to 1*25, in accordance 
with the terms of Patent No. 117531, which, as above mentioned, 
stipulates that the addition of w^ater must not be made at that 
moment. But having regard to the falling* temperature, one can 
proceed further with the addition of water. 

As a matter of comse one need not specially estimate the quotient 
of supersatmation for each step in cooling; it is only necessaiy to 
calculate it for certain temperatures, and estimate therefrom the 
intervening points. Since the crystallising out takes place in a 
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constant manner under tlie application of tlie present process, one 
can also find out accurately the water addition for particular periods 
ill the falling temperature without making special calculations for 
each period. But if the addition of water is commenced too late, 
f.e., after the viscosity has become apparent, then the influence of 
the strong overconcentration will already have begun its work, and 
cannot now be remedied by increased addition of water, as the 
dissolving of the small grain is only possible by having strong 
undersaturation of the mother-syrup which would however attack all 
the available crystals as well. The aforementioned mistakes could _ 
not however thereby be remedied. 

We will give an example of calculating the amount of water 
required for attaining the quotient of supersaturation to ensure a 
proper crystallisation. 

A masse-cuite is of 75 purity at 90 C. of which the mother-syrup 
has a puiity of 68 and a water content of 8^1'. The amount of 
syrup comes to about 800 litres per cubic metre of masse-cuite. 

At this temperature and purity [the quotient of supersaturation is 
about I’S, and about 5*4 parts of sugar to 1 of water from the 
satui'ated solution. 

We find however by experiment 7*32 parts of sugar to 1 of water. 

7*32 

The quotient is then —-“=1*35, which is too high. We must there- 
5*4 

fore add water so as to reduce the figui*e to 1*25. The quotient of 
1*25 involves a proportion of 6*7 parts sugar to 1 of water. We 
must therefore have instead of 1 part water 7*32 -f- 6*7 or 1*1 part 
of water, in other words we must add at least 1 part more water. 
As we have 100 kg. of water in 800 litres sjump, we must add at 
least 100 X 0*1 =10 kg. water to each cubic metre of masse-cuite. 

By means of another example the working of this process is shown 
where the amount of water a particular fall of temperatui'e is 
allowed to remain the same, and where the degree of supersaturation, 
con*esponding to the falling temperatime and the decreasing purity 
of the mother-syrup, falls continuously. 

A masse-cuite of 75 puiity is boiled down at 90“ C. to a 6*8^ water 
content. The mother-syrup is found to have a purity of 68 and a 
water content of SiThe supersatui-ation quotient of the same is 
therefore 1*35. It is however desired to begin the crystallisation with 
a supersatnration quotient of (say) 1*15. The mother-syrup would 
then contain 102 of water, and it would be necessary to add 17*5 litres 
of water to 1 cubic metre of masse-cuite preferably in vacuo. 

After the filling out in the crystalliser, the masse-cnite already 
treated with water will have a tempei'atui’e of about 88 0. With the 
addition of water the masse-cuite is now further cooled. 
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Tlie temperature is allowed to fail somewhat as follows:— 


After 24 hours to about .. 


. . 80° 

„ 48 „ „ .... 


.. 70° 

» 72 „ „ 


. . 58° 

,, 96 ,5 5, .... 


.. 45° 

The crystallizing out is then probably complete. 


By means of the previous process the amount of water to be added 

has been calculated. The addition of 

water to one cubic metre of 

masse-cuite was estimated as follows 

— 


Temperature. Addition of Water, Temperature. 

Addition of Water, 

® O' in Litres. 

®c. 

in Litres. 

84° .... 3*5 

64° 

3*5 

80° .... 3-5 

60° 

3*5 

76° .... 3*5 .... 

55° 

3*5 

72° .... 3*5 

50° 

3*5 

68° ... 3*5 

45° 

3*5 

The mother-syrup wuil then possess a 

quotient of supersaturation of 


r06. At the end of the fourth day the mass is desugarised till the 
molasses are pure, and the latter, practically free from small crystals, 
and then well centrifugalled. 

The amount of water to be added varies, as above mentioned, with 
the pnrity of the masse-cuite, and the water content of the mother- 
syrup* 

In consideration of the proportions given in the previous examples, 
proportions are given in the subjoined table which demonstrate the 
alteration in the amount of water to be added. 


Water content of the 
mother syrup 
when filling out. 

Water addition in litres per cub. metre of masse-cuite 
and per 4®C. of cooling with a mass-cuite purity of 

Ta TS 

per cent. 


* 


8 

7*0 

6*0 

4*3 

8^ ... 

6*5 

5*3 

3*5 

9“ 

0*5 

4*0 .... 

3*0 

10 

4*0 

Descbiptioj^ 

3*0 

OE Pateivts. 

2*0 


1. Process for the crystallisation, in motion and by cooling, of after- 
product masse-cuites boiled to grain in so far that the regulation of 
the supersaturation of the mother-syrup is carried out by the addition 
of water, which is applied in such a proportion that the quotient of 
supersatui'ation remains between l‘2o and 1*02. 

2. Under the process of crystallisation in motion of after-product 
masse-cuites boiled to grain, for which an addition of water is provided, 
this addition commencing in the first place at approximately the 
vacuum temperature, and eventually’’ in vacuum itself, either before or 
immediately after the filling out, so that from the beginning of 
crystallisation to the over-concentration of the mother-syrup the 
quotient of siipersaturation may not exceed l*2d.— {OesterreicMsch- 
Ungarisclie Zeitschrift fur Zuckerindustrie.) 
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COXSULAE EEPOETS. 


SVITZEELAXD. 

About £27,000 wortK of sugar goods and candied fruit were impcfrted 
in 1901, of wMch £8,000 worth came from the United Kingdom. 

CUETE. 

Sugar to the yaliie of £5,600 was imported into Candia during 1901, 
The total imports of sugar for the whole island were estimated at 
1,114 tons, of the value of £19,170. Practically all of it came from 
Austi'ia-Hungaiy. 

Easteex Coast oe Eed Sea. 

The consumption of sugar is growing more popular, though the 
increase is but slight. Egyptian sugar will probably before long be 
the only kind to be procured here; there is reason to anticipate that 
the crystallised sugar of Mauritius is losing ground, and although 
Austrian sugar has been iatelj- pushed ahead slightly, it must 
eventually fall off as soon as the Brussels Convention takes effect. 

Imports of sugar for three years 1899-1901 :— 

Egyptian. Mauritius. 


1901 

(Cases .. 

Quantity. 

.. 23,500 .. 

Value. 

£. 

41,500 ... 

Quantity. 

Value 

£. 

* ■ (Bags .. 

.. 21,900 .. 

38,850 ... 

5,980 .. 

5,800 

1900 

\ Oases . 

.. 23,000 .. 

41,000 .... 



' ‘ (Bags .. 

19,600 .. 

29,900 . ... 

6,300 .. 

6,300 

1899 

\ Cases .. 

.. 21,600 .. 

38,800 .... 


.... 

‘’'(Bags .. 

.. 19,000 

28,500 .... 

5,320 .. 

5,320 


Japax. 

Kobe and iJisirkt. —There was an increase in the sugar import 
amounting to nearly 12‘^Un quantity and over 19/, in value, the intake 
of the two ports being 97,320 tons in 1901, as against 87,070 tons tlie^ 
year before. More than half of this was refined sugar, brought to 
Kobe, and somewhat less than half was raw sugar, divided between 
Kobe and Osaka. Practically the whole of the Osaka import, amount¬ 
ing to 24,840 tons, most of it Java, under 14 Dutch standard, was 
really unrefined brown sugar, intended to be refined at the Osaka 
W'orks, whilst of the so-called brown sugar imported at Kobo, amount¬ 
ing to 20,620 tons, a considerable quantity was not really raw sugar, 
but was roughly refined, being of a low grade and yellowish colour, 
which was classed by the customs as brown under a lower duty than 
white sugar. 

The increase in the import of this staple was not wholly duo to 
larger demand for consumption, but was stimulated by the imposition 
of a new consumption tax varying from 1 yen (2s. 0-Jd.) to 2 yen 
SO sen (5s. 7d.} per picul, according to grades, of which there were 
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four, upon all sugars imported after October 1st last. In anticipation 
of this fresb burden, heavy importations were made in August and 
September, a great part of which was carried over to this year's stock. 
As regards the import of Continental beet sugar into Japan generally, 
it may be of interest to note that the Austro-Hungarian product, 
which was very nearly equal to the German in 1900, fell to less than 
one-half in 1901 :— 

Quantity. 

1901. 1900. 

Tons. Tons. 

German. 70,824 .. 28,447 

Austro-Hungarian - 33,300 .. 26,075 

In 1901 Ivohe’s import of sugar was over 35? of the whole import of 
Japan, whereas in 1900 it was over 37A The proportionate decrease 
is partly due to the increased import at Shimonosaki (Bakan). 

Imports of sugar into Osaka and Kobe: — 

1901. 1900. 

Tons. £. Tons. £ 

Sugar. 45,465 .. 489,939 .... 44,527 .. 457,450 

Refined 51,274 703,809 .... 40,731 .. 541,031 

Sundry _ 579 .. 1,591 .... 1,810 .. 3,733 


Total.. .. 97,319 1,195,339 87,068 1,002,214 


Persia. 

Khorassan and Sistan .—Sugar is Russia’s chief import. It is an 
article which, owing to the Persian’s love of sweetmeats and to the 
extraordinary quantity which he is in the habit of using in his tea, 
finds an excellent market throughout the country. The value of 
Russian sugar imported into Rhorassan and Sistan during 1901-02 
was £144,625, or more than 40 per cent, of Russia's total importation. 
In 1900-1901 it amounted to £126,291. 

Sugar to the value of £450 was exported to Afghanistan during the 
year 1901-02, as compared with £5,707 in the previous season, ilbout 
£1,000 worth of loaf sugar was imported into Sistan from India 
during 1901-02. The loaves weighed 4 lbs, each. 

Egypt. 

There was an increase of more than £7,000 in imports of refined 
sugar during 1901. Nearly all came from Austria-Hungary and 
Russia. 

There was a faliing-off in the quantity and value of cane sugar 
exported from Alexandria in 1901. 

The total quantity amounted to 41,187 tons, valued at £461,505, 
against 47,736 tons valued at £521,789, in 1900. The greater part of 
the quantity exported went to the United States. 
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During tlie first five montlis of 1902 there was a still more marked 
diminution, the quantity exported being 15,195 tons, valued at 
£118,590, against 24,480 tons, valued at £269,566, during the 
corresponding period of 1901, a falling-ofi of 9,285 tons and £150,976. 
The decrease in value was chiefly due to the lower prices which 
prevailed. Experiments in the cultivation of sugar beets are being 
continued, but the results have not so far proved satisfactory. 

In 1901 sugar to the value of £147,570 was exported to the 
Drited Kingdom. 


PDBLICATIONS EECEIYED. 


Beport ox the Geology of Louisiaxa made under the Direction 
of the Baton Rouge Sugar Experiment Station. Baton Eouge, La. 

A rather large volume, this forms a series of papers hy different 
authors, based on the work of three field seasons, 1900, 1901, 1902, 
of geological surveying in Louisiana under the direction of Dr. Stubbs. 
The papers include “ The Tertiary Geology of the Mississippi 
Emhayment,” ‘‘Improvements in Louisiana Cartography,” “The 
Subterranean "Waters of Louisiana,” and “ Oil in Louisiana.” There 
are a large number of full page illustrations from photos, and one of 
them contains about the most remarkable case of water reflection we 
ever saw. The foreground represents a pool, but which side is right 
side up can only be ascertained by very close inspection. 


About the most elaborate catalogue of sugar machinery that we 
have yet seen is that of Messrs. Pott, Cassels, & WiLLiA:srsox, the 
well known makers of centrifugals. Printed on art paper and having 
over a hundred pages of descriptive matter, all profusely illustrated, 
it forms an admiiable guide for the would-be purchaser. Centrifugals 
take up most of the space, and they are shown in all patterns and 
sizes, electric, belt, or direct steam drive. We particularly note the 
ingenious method of dispensing with rheostats in the electric motor. 
The motor spindle runs loose, hut on starting it, the centrifugal force 
generated through several radiating arms presses friction clutches 
against the inside rim of a pulley keyed direct to a basket spindle; 
hy this means the load is graduallj’' picked up. It is interesting to 
note that the same kind of device is being adopted for the friction 
clutch of motor cars. 
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Qlorrcs|i0itbciixe. 


NINE-EOLLER MILLS. 

To THE Editor of “The I^s-ternatiokal Sugar Jourzstal.” 

Dear Sir,—In your February issue we Lave noticed a short article 
Leaded “Sugar MacMnery,” in wMch. reference is made to a nine- 
roller mill made in America, and recently put down on a plantation 
in Demerara. TMs mill you state Lad to be purchased from America, 
because “no British firm had ever made one, and therefore had not 
patterns in stock.As this statement is somewhat misleading, will 
you allow us to point out that the nine-roller mill referred to simply 
consists of three three-roller mills of the usual power placed tandem 
■^ishion, and close up to one another on one bedplate, and driven hy 
means of a single engine through the necessary gearing wheels. It 
will he readily understood that no special patterns are required for 
the mamifactui'e of such a mill. Xow, as to the remark that no 
British firm has ever made such a mill, we would explain that this 
firm (and doubtless many of our competitors) have turned out plants 
very similar to the one in question, and should have had no hesitation 
in undertaking its manufacture. As a matter of fact, we have during 
the last two or three years given several tenders for similar plants. 
Knowing this, we cannot accept your statement as to the reason for 
the purchase of the mill from the States. We have some recollection 
of some months ago seeing in a Demerara paper an account of an 
interview with a representative of the fiim who have purchased the 
American mill, in which that gentleman suggested that his firm were 
inclined to purchase American machinery, because America was 
practically the only market for their sugar. In the near future the 
long hoped for abolition of the iniquitous sugar bounties will render 
the British cane sugar producer more independent of America, and, 
further, as that country will in all probability procure all the sugar 
she requires to import from Cuba, Porto Pico, &c., another market 
for sugar produced in other than American colonies will he imperative. 

Yours faithfully, 

George Fletchf4R & Co., 
_ H. Marsh. Manager. 

[W^e readily publish this letter, but knowing some of the particulars 
of the case, we see little reason to go back from what we stated in our 
February editorial. In this particular instance, the orders for the 
machinery were given out hy an English firm, who were interested in 
the factory for which the plant was destined, and it is safe to say that 
Lad tLey been satisfied with the design and working of British nine- 
roller mills, they would not have given the order to an American 
firm; but they, rightly or wrongly, came to the conclusion that no 
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Englisli firm could make any mill to their exact requirements, and on 
the other hand they had satisfied themselves from personal inspection 
that a well known type of American nine-roller mill would be the 
only safe iurestment. The question of America providing a “market 
for their sugar'’ had no weight whatever with them in coming to 
a decision. This, therefore, only goes to prove what we had feared, 
that in some kinds of sugar machinery the British engineers are 
getting behind their American confreres. No doubt one explanation 
of the latters’ success is due to the very extensive demand for sugar 
macliiner}-’ during the last five or ten years in the American colonies 
(l.'uha, Hawaii, &c.), which has enabled more elaborate designs to be 
evolved and put to work, whereas in our own colonies more or less of 
a stagnation has reigned, and orders for new and up-to-date machinery 
have been few and far betw'een. Now that a different state of affairs 
is to be looked for in the near future, orders may be expected to come 
in, but unless our engineers are on the alert with up-to-date designs, 
the}" may suffer the mortification <if seeing the orders secured by their 
American rivals. Happily w"e think that in most designs they are 
quite up to the best American standard, if not superior in some cases, 
but the competition may prove very severe in the not distant future, 
and it is as well to be prepared for it.— Ed. I.S.J.'] 


MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 
Oommuiiieated by Mr. W. P. Taonrsox, C.E., F.C.S., 

Chartered Patent Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool ; and 
822, High Holborn, London. 

ENGLISH.—AUumiCATioxs. 

104(j. ( j . W. Baeeatt, F. Barratt, A. Baeeatt, and J. B. 
Btexxbtt, London. Inij.tr(n^euients hi and reiiding to mmiis for 
-nutHipultding or masstts of hailed sugar h/ the matrufacture of 

SLveds. 15th January, 1903. 

1415. E. W. Baeeatt, London. Ituprovemetds relating to the 
'UUiHufacture of uveetineafs and siuiiltir artidts of confodfoiierg. 
20th January, 1903. 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

24569. C. A. Seeegkels, and 0. A. Keen, New York, United States 
of America. Improvements in tliepnirifimtion of sugar hearing materials^ 
and cleansing compositions for that purpose. 3rd December, 1901. 
The method consists in obtaining pmified sugar liquor from a mixture 
containing fiuid sugar bearing material and suiphonated cleansing 
agent, and also in adding material which coagulates the said cleansing 
agent, and then separating purified sugar liquor from the mass. 

GE RMAN.— ^abridgments . 

134194. Lttdwig Fuchs, of Lundenburg, Moravia. A sugar 
mashing device having two or more stirrers and a container composed of 



two adjacent cylihdrkal tronyhs. 6th September, 1901. Beneath the 
places where the two cj’-lindrical bottom troughs meet one another, 
hollow bodies are arranged which are connected with the interior of 
the mash-pan by openings, and may be employed for drawing off the 
mother liquor from, the crystallised masse-cuite and syrup, when the* 
apparatus is used for second crystallisation, or for refining masse-cuite 
or raw sugar. 

135312. W. H. UmAXD, Leipzig-Gohlis. Aa apparatus for the 
constant separation of starch freyni liquid containing crude or impure 
starch. 31st January, 1S99. In a vessel which at the bottom tapers 
to a point, and is of suitable size and shape, a conically enlarging 
pipe having an internal introduction pipe is immersed down nearly^ to 
a bell placed over the lowest point of the vessel. The starch milk 
introduced by the inlet pipe is in consequence of this arrangement 
diverted radially, and the water rises slowly upwards outside the 
tapering or conical pipe, and filows away above through a nozzle. 
CTnder the bell a stirring mechanism is arranged, in order to prevent 
the highly concentrated starch, which is separated out, settling, by 
means of a slow movement of the stirring mechanism, and thereby to 
allow of a constant discharge of the starch through a suitable tap in 
the bottom. Combinations of several such mechanisms, one above 
the other, or side by side, serve for completely purifying in a con¬ 
tinuous process the concentrated starch milk separated off, or the 
concentrated residues separated off by their mixture with fresh water 
and a renewed separation. 

135607. Dominik Spanhel and G-eoeg Mekwa, Lundenhiirg, 
Moravia. A device for packing cube sugar, 5th December, 1901. In 
this packing device for cube sugar* the sugar cubes coming from the 
slicing machine are received on a revolubly mounted plate. A cover 
is fitted in a horizontal position on this plate, which, after receiving 
the sugar cubes and being rotated into an almost vertical position, is 
introduced into the inclined forwarding case or box through the upper 
opening of the latter and there discharged. 

Copies of all pubhshed specifications with their drawings in these 
lists can be obtained from W. P. Thompson & Co., 6, Lord Street, 
Liverpool, at One Shilling a copy for English or American Patents, 
and Two Shillings for German. In ordering please give number and 
date. ___ 

Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, manu¬ 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The International Sugar 
Journal the be^t medium for their advertisements. 

The International Sugar Journal has a wide circulation among 
planters and manufacturers in all sugar-producing countries, as 
well as among refiners, merchants, commission agents, and brokers, 
interested in the trade, at home and abroad. 



i:m;poets anb bxpoets of stjgae (united kingdom), 

To END OP Ja'SL'AIIY, 1902 AND 190S. 

IMPOETS. 


Quantities, Values. 




1902. 


1902. 

- - — 

Cwt.B. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Germany. ..' 

925,577 

343,740 

351,951 

129,052 

Holland. ..*.; 

58,873 

26,856 

20,384 

i 0,206 

Eeiginm . 

145,967 

130,674 

56,878 

53,820 

Prance .. 

525,799 

3,852 

211,277 

1,926 

Anstri a - Hungary . 

21,150 

355,643 

7,925 

153,183 

Java .. 





Philippine Islands . . 


.... 

.... 


Pern . . .. 

17,681 

20,541 

6,239 

7,*400 

Brazil . .. 

21,125 

17,525 

7,657 

6,875 

Argentine Republic .... .... 

103,748 

38,799 

43,3S1 

16,855 

3Iauritius ... . . 


651 

.... 

320 

British East Indies .. 

17,119 

30,467 

7,944 

10,733 

Br. W. Indies, Guiana, &c. 

83,110 

31,316 

52,633 

21,105 

Other Countries. 

16,250 

42,632 

6,614 

18,062 

Total Raw Sugars . 

1,936,399 

1,042,696 

772,883 

429,539 

Refined Sugabs. 





Germany .. 

2,250,494 

1,030,672 

1,224.931 

532,850 

Holland ... 

444,987 

182,717 

263,856 

107,498 

Belgium ... 

43,343 

7,970 

24.797 

4,611 

Prance . 

865,167 

57,692 

443,396 

32,876 ’ 

1 Other Countries ..... ; 

44 

135.501 

63 

69,016 

Total Redned Sugars .. j 

3,604,035 

1,414,552 

' 1,957,043 

i 746,857 i 

i Molasses . ", . ; 

101,965 

1 148,870 

22,743 

1 29,546 j 

Total Imports. 

5-642.S99 1 

1 2B0fiAlS 

2,752,669 

: 1,205,942 1 


EXPORTS. 


Beitisk Refined Sugaes. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 1 

; Sweden and Norway . j 

2,537 

1,625 

1,622 

862 j 

! Denmark ... 

5,326 

6,774 

3,018 

3,358 i 

! Holland ... i 

2,335 

0,3o6 

1 1,238 

2,927 f 

j Belgium ... . J 

45U 

1,168 

! 214 

520 1 

i Portugal, Azores, &c. 

949 

436 

506 

200 

i Italy..... 

1,040 

1,058 

1 504 

490 

j Other Countries. 

31,531 

22,850 

i 20,243 

14,430 j 

j 

44,168 

39,207 

27,345 

22,787 : 

j Foeeigx & Colonial Sugaks.; 




i 

1 Refined and Candv ........ 

2,061 

1,667 

1,429 

1,177 I 

: Unrefined ..*...i 

6,419 

3,148 

3,41(f 

1,633 

i Molasses ..^ 

i i 

145 

12 

48 

12 1 

; Total Exports ........ i 

52,793 

44,034 

32,232 

^ 25,609 j 
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UNITED STATES. 


(Willett ^ i'C.J 

{Tons of 2/240 lbs.) 

Total lieceipts, 1st Jan. to Eeb. 1 Ith,.., 
Eeeeipts of Refined „ ,,, ,, 

Deliveries ,, ,, ,, 

Consumption '4 Ports, Exports deducted) 

since 1st January . 

Importers’ Stocks (4 Ports) Eeb. 1 Itk .. 

Total Stocks, Feb. 2otb. 

Stocks in Cuba. 


1903. 

1902. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

128,9S6 

126,599 

212 .. 

1,728 

126,980 .. 

142,561 

142,615 .. 

171,057 

6,391 ,, 

9,349 

153,0CTO .. 

83,549 

203,000 .. 

241,500 

1902. 

1901. 


Total Consumption for twelve montks 


2,566,108 


2,372,816 


CUBA, 


Stateaiext of Exports axd Stocks of Sugar, 1902 axb 1903. 


(Tuns of 2,2401bs.) 

Exports . 

Stocks. 

1902. 

Tons, 

2o,7SS .. 
140,178 .. 

1903. 

Tons. 

33,989 

137,651 

Local Consumption (one month). 

165,916 .. 

3,750 .. 

171,640 

3,700 

Stock on 1st January (old crop) 

169,666 
19,873 .. 

175,340 

42,530 

Receipts at Ports up to 31st January .. 

149,793 .. 

. *132^ 

Havana^ 31st Jminarij^ 1903. 

JoAQum Gum A. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 

Statement of Imports, Exports, and Consumption fob Three Tears, 
From Froduce Ma^'kefF Fevieio, 




Imports. 


1 Exports (Foreign). 

Sir«AR. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1903. 

1902. 1901. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. Tims. 

Kefmed, Jan. 1st to 31st... 

... 70.728 

.. 180,202 

.. 83.531 

S3 .. 

103 .. 344 

Raw, ,, ,, 

... 52,135 

96,820 

.. 59,302 

157 .. 

321 .. 535 

Molasses, „ ,, 

... 7,443 

.. 5,098 

.. 8,743 


7 .. 271 

Total. 

. 130,306 

.. 282,120 

151,576 

240 .. 

431 ..1,150 




Home Con£ 

iUMPTIOH. 



1903. 

1902. 

1901 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Refined, Jan. 1st to 31st... 


64,276 

.... 185,592 

, - 

Raw, „ „ 


41,459 

113,563 

, ., - 

Molasses, „ ,, 


6,293 


',196 

— 

Total .. 


112,027 

3C6 351 

_ 

Less Exports of British Refined ...... 

1,960 

.... 2,208 

... - 

Xet Home Consumption of Sugar .... 

110,067 

304,143 

.,, 147,189* 


* Trade estimate. 
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Stocks of Sugar ik Europe at uneyek dates, Eebeuaey 
I ST TO 25-th, compared with previous "fuAES. 

In thousands of tons, to the nearest thousand. 


Great 

Britain. 

Germany 

including 

Hamburg, 

f France. 

Austria. 

Holland and 
Belgium. 

Total 

1903. 

124 

1300 

811 

636 

280 

! 

3152 ’■ 



1902. 

1901. 

1900.' 

1899. 


Totals . , .. 6370 . . 2658 .. 2556 . . 2467 


Twelve Months' Consumption of Sugar in Europe foe 
Three Years, ending January 31st, in thousands of tons. 


Great 


Holland, 

Belgium, 

<kc. 

Total 

Total 

Total! 

1902-03. 

1901-02. 

1900-01. 

O40 

; 3903 1 

i 

1 4195 1 

i • 1 

4125 

i 


Estimated Crop of Beetroot Sugar on the Continent of Europe 

FOR THE CURRENT CAMPAIGN, COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL CROP 
OF THE THREE PREVIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 

fFmm LicMs Monthly Oireular.J 
1902-1903. 1901-1902. 1900-1901. 1899-1900. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, 

eermany .1,750,000 ..2.299,408 ..1,984,186 ..1,798,631 

Austria ...1,070,000 .. 1,302,038 . . 1,094,043 . . 1,108,007 

France ... 890,000 .. 1,183,420 . . 1,170,332 , . 977,850 

Biissia ........1.215,000 ..1,110,000 .. 918,838.. 905,737 

Belgium ....... 230,000 .. 350,000 ,. 393,119 . . 302,865 

Holland ....... 105,000.. 203,172.. 178,081.. 171,029 


Other Countries. 345,000.. 400,000., 367,919.. 253,929 


5,605,000 6,843,038 6,046,518 5,518,048 
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Blyth Bros. & Co., Mauritius, report shipments of sugar from 
August 1st to 6th February as 81,796 tons, against 75,476 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1901-1902. 


Dividends of German Refineries. 

The Frankenthal refinery, with a capital of mks. 6,000,000, and 
having under its control two sugar factories, lately realized a profit 
of over mks. 2,800,000, which permitted a dividend of 25| to be paid. 
The Rositz refinery, which works residuum molasses by the strontia 
process, paid 9| on a capital of mks. 5,200,000. There are numerous 
other examples where the profits varied from. 10 to 20)^'. It is 
evident, however, that the Cartels are of greater benefit to the refiners 
than to the raw sugar manufacturers. 


Sustaining Power of Oemerara Sugar. 

In a recently published hook on travels in South America by Sir 
Martin Conway, he gives a valuable testimonial as to the sustaining 
powers of real Demorara sugar. He says: ‘"At higher levels only 
light foods can be eaten with advantage, .... More important, 
perhaps, than all these was a great tin of coarse brown Demerara 
sugar, the finest heat-pi’oducing, muscle-nourishing food in the 
world. For men taking violent exercises, such as soldiers on active 
service or athletes in training, a plentiful supply of sugar is far better 
than large meat rations. A quarter of a pound per man per day is 
my allowance on the mountain side, and I am inclined to think it 
might be increased to nearly half a pound with advantage, cane 
sugar being, of course, selected for the purpose.” 


13 
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THE NEW GO^TEEmiE-XT CAETEL IN 
AUSTEEl-HUXOAPiY. 


The importance of Austiian sugar in the world's supplies is well 
shown in the following table :— 

Expokts op Sugar prom Austkia-Huxgary. 

Retined. Raw. Total in Raw^ 

Tons, Tons. Tons. 

Ten rears, ISBI-ISTS .... 150,668 .. 233,635 .. 401,041 

42^ 582 

„ ,, 1874-1883.... 670,754 ..1,062,092 ..1,807,374 

124 582 

„ „ 1SS4-1893 .. ..1,885,719 ..1,402,232 ..3,497,475 

6 O 4 402 

Nine „ 1894A902 ... .4,237,807 .. 827,118 ..5,535,798 

S 64 144 

The increase is in great measure due to bounties, and during recent 
rears more especiallr to the Cartel bounty. The increased exportation 
of rehned as compared with raw is due to the larger bounty, 
introduced some years ago, on refined sugar; and more recently to 
the greater share of profit derived by the refiners from the Cartel bounty. 

In 1901, the exjjorts were 628,115 tons of refined sugar, and 
74,388 tons of raw. In 1902, the figures were, refined, 613,285 ; 
raw, 60.951. 

Of this quantity of refined, 200,100 tons were exported from Trieste, 
and 127,500 tons from Flume, leaving 285,685 tons which must have 
been exported via Hamburg. 

The Cartels in Austria and Germany, by stimulating a great 
over-production, depressed prices in 1902 to 6/- and 7/6, f.o.b. 
Hamburg for raw and refined sugar, and brought about the crisis 
which greatly contributed to the success of the Brussels Conference 
and the ratification of the International Convention. 

In spite of this fact the Austro-Hungarian Government now think 
proper to organise a cartel by actual legislation, and to thus compel 
the sugar industry of those countries to combine for the 
extracting from the Austrian consumer an extra profit of nearly 
6 francs per 100 kilos. The fund thus created will enable them, to sell 
the 750,000 tons, which they must export, at an advantage over all 
competitors. 

The question naturally arises whether this action on the part of 
the Austrian Government is in conformity with the terms of the 

Convention. 

The new law begins by estimating the consumption of Austria at 
277,034 tons, and that of Hungary at 86,366 tons; total, 363,400 tons. 
Elaborate arrangements are then. laid down for dividing this con- 
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sumption among tlie various raw sugar factories and refineries of tlie 
Empire. The share, or “ contingent,” of each factory and refinery is 
carefully calculated, preference being given to the smaller establish¬ 
ments, so that they may not be crushed by the lower cost of production 
of the larger factories. No new factories are to be established unless 
they are at least 100 kilometers distant from the nearest factory, and 
the owners of the new factory must grow their own roots. The 
building of new refineries will be no longer permitted. 

Each factory is allowed to sell its share (of course at a great 
premium) to some other factory which may be more conveniently 
situated for the supply of home consumption. Thus, a factory may 
work entirely for export and yet enjoy its share of the extra 6 francs 
which the new law forces from the consumer. 

The first examination of this new law, and its bearings on the 
terms of the Convention, appeared in the Siicrerie Beige of the loth 
Eebruary. From this it seems to have been subsequently decided 
that new factories are not to be compelled to be at a distance of 100 
kilometers from existing factories, and that the Minister of Finance 
refuses to make any reduction in the consumption duty, even to the 
amount of the abolished direct bounty. The refiners have entered 
into an agreement wuth the manufacturers (fabricants) to give them 
3 francs 46 per 100 kilos, out of the extra profit on home consumption 
sugar. The writer then proceeds as follows: — 

‘‘'W'e have received from Mr. Martineau, Expert of the British 
Delegation at the Sugar Conference, a letter in which he asks whether 
the new Austrian law is in conformity with the Convention. The 
Brussels Conference, he points out, allowed a surtax of six francs. 
If the industry can form, under the protection of this surtax, a Cartel 
which may give them a certain advantage, they may perhaps be 
permitted to enjoy it. The expense of organizing and defending such 
an arrangement would, in this case, reduce the advantage to a very 
small figure. 

“ But if a Government like that of Austria creates an obligatory 
syndicate by legislative enactment there will be no expense for the 
industry, which will thus enjoy a very considerable new bounty. 
Mr. Martineau asks us whether we can regard such an organization 
as contrary to the terms of the Convention. 

We regret that we cannot share our correspondent’s opinion much 
as we sympathise with it. It is true that the Powers have under¬ 
taken to abolish all bounties, direct or indirect, but the same article 
defines a bounty: The advantages arising from any simtax higher 

than that fixed by Article III.” This article therefore indirectly 
admits advantages resulting from any surtax lower than the limit 
thus fixed. Moreover, in Article lY. the amount of the countervailing 
duty on such a bounty is calculated after deducting from the surtax 
the normal amount of six francs. Unfortunately, therefore, there 
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appears to us to be no doubt as to the right of the Aiistro-Hungarian 

Governineiitb’ 

But in the following number of the Sifcrt'rw Btine there appears a 
letter whieli puts quite a different complexion on the case, and is 
evidently written hx one who has some authority for speaking. 

He says :— 

‘ ‘ The last number of the organ of the society of sugar manufac¬ 
turers of Belgium announces that Mr. Martineau, technical member of 
the British Delegation at the Sugar Conference, has written stating 
his doubts as to the conferinity of the recent Austrian sugar law with 
the International Sugar Convention. Mr. Martineau expresses the 
opinion that the creation hy one of the contracting States of an 
obligatory Cartel binding its producers and dividing among them the 
profit of the six francs surtax is contrary to the terms of the 
Convention. 

“ The question thus raised must be regarded as one of considerable 
importance for all the signatory countries; it must be studied not only 
in reference to a single article of the Convention, but according to the 
texts of the principle laid down, the discussions of the Conference 
and the general spirit inspiring the resolutions of that assembly. 

Now, the first Article, in its first paragraph, fixes in general terms, 
precise and well weighed, the essential import of the international 
act accomplished at Brussels. It is well to re-call its tonus: ‘‘The 
High Contracting Parties undertake to abolish, from the date of the 
putting in force of the present Convention, the bounties, direct and 
indirect, which the production or exportation of sugar may derive 
profit from, and noi to establish hoimties of that kind during the whole 
continuance of the said Convention.” I underline the words : ^"not to 
esiahlisli which stand out from the text to throw light on a 

strict and serious determination, perfectly in harmony with the point 
raised by Mr. Martineau. 

“ If, armed with this text, we search in the discussions of the 
Conference for the thought which illumines and characterises it, we 
find it ill almost every sitting developed as follows: The internal 
market belongs to each countiy, and in order to insure this monopoly 
a certain surtax is necessary; this surtax is not intended for the 
purpose of giving rise to bounties, but since it is impossible, without 
this impediment, to protect the inteimal market, it is inevitable, with 
the consequences that it may bring with it, consequences not desired 
but tolerated. 

‘‘There is a great difference, as you see, sir, between the international 
will thus defined and explained, and the official establishment by a 
Crovernment, and at its cost, of a Cartel institution solely intended for 
the purpose of transforming into a State bounty the advantage of the 
surtax authorised by the Convention. I hasten to add that I indicate 
the problem, but that it is for the permanent Commission to give its 
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solution,~a Commission created by tbe Convention for tbe purpose 
of studying tlie eventual difficulties of its application, and wMcb must 
meet on or before the 1st dune. The sugar law of Austria-Hungary 
■will undoubtedly form, an object for its deliberations, as 'well as all 
other sugar legislations.” 

The next step in the discussion took place in the Trench Chamber, 
on the *28th Fehrnary, when the Minister of Finance replied to 
questions raised by M. Eihot in reference to the sugar convention. 
The Minister said ;— 

“ I can give you my opinion, but I have no power to enforce it. 
In my view, as in that of my honoiirahle questioner, the system of 
allowing bounties to sugar which, placed in warehouses, will not he 
exported till after the 1st September, and also the system of legislative 
Cartels which M. Eibot has indicated to us, are contrary to the 
stipulations of the Convention.” 

The next opinion comes from Sir ISTevile Lubbock in the course of 
an interview with the London correspondent of the N'eiie Freie Presse 
of Vienna. 

“ This system,” he said, “ is a Cartel, purely organised and directed 
by and at the cost of the State; it procures for the industry all the 
advantages of a Cartel, while the G-overnment bears the cost. It also 
has this advantage, that no one can remain out of it. The Brussels 
Convention does not forbid private Cartels, but from the moment that 
the State intervenes the penal clause becomes applicable. For the 
moment there is no opportunity of discussing it diplomaticali 3 % but 
it is certain that the system of the contingent will he examined.” 

The firms interested in the Hamburg sugar trade have declared, 
in a letter of the 2oth February, that, according to a paragraph in 
the international sugar contract in force since August, 1902, 
beetroot sugar subject to a countervailing duty in Great Britain or 
the United States cannot be accepted after the 31 st July, 1903. 
This measure will apply to Austrian sugar if, in the opinion of the 
permanent Commission at Brussels, this sugar is regarded as receiving 
a bounty, or if it is charged with a countervailing duty in the United 
States. Consequently, after the 31st July, Austrian sugar may be 
excluded from delivery on Hamburg contracts, and in England the 
sugar will only be accepted on payment by the seller of an indemnity 
equal to the countervailing duty. 

The course pursued in Germany with regard to this question is 
interesting and instructive. The Deutsche Zuckerindiistrie tries to 
make out that the Austrian Government Cartel is consistent not only 
with the letter hut also with the spirit of the Convention. The 
VeutraMatt fiir die Zucherindastrie. on the other hand, declares it to 
be contrary even to the letter of the Convention, because the 
Convention forbids all bounties, whatever form they may take, and 
the penalty defined in Article IV. being only a minimum, it is clear 
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tliat even a bounty obtained under tbe six francs surtax may be 
conntervaiied. 

Tlie Committee of tbe Society of tbe Grerman Sugar Industiy bare 
petitioned tbe German Government for legislation similar to tbat of 
Austria-Hungary. But about 100 of tbe sugar manufacturers bave 
protested against tbis policy. Tbe Committee bad adopted tbe 
decision by a majority of 25 to 9. Out of tbe 25, 13 were refiners and 
only 12 were manufacturers, some of whom changed tbeir view after 
tlie meeting. So tbat it is doubtful wbetber even a majority of 
tbe manufacturers are in favour of tbe proposal. It was therefore 
desired tbat a general meeting should be held, and when tbe^ 
Committee refused, tbe President of tbe Society sent in bis resignation. 

Those who protest base tbeir opposition on tbe grounds tbat a return 
to bounties now tbat they have been abolished by international arrange¬ 
ment would be undesirable and would binder tbe development of the 
industry; tbat tbe proposed legislation wmuld be contrary to tbe 
spirit of tbe Convention, and would tend to re-establish the bounty 
system ; tbat such a Cartel would binder tbe progress of consumption 
and delay a further reduction of duty; tbat tbe surtax of six francs 
is sufficient to keep out Austrian sugar, tbe competition in outside 
markets being in tbe meantime counterbalanced by tbe extra duty 
which tbe United States and British India will levy against it; that 
Austrian sugar will not be acccepted on international contracts; and, 
finally, tbat if Germany were to follow tbe example of Austria, a fall 
in tbe price of sugar would destroy any advantage to be derived from 
tbe new bounty, while tbe artificial raising of tbe price to tbe German 
consumer would attract importations from neighbouring countries. 
It is evident tbat the sugar industry in German}^ is quite disposed 
now to take an enlightened view of tbe economic aspect of tbe position. 

In the Eeicbstag, on tbe 6tb March, Baron von Tbielmann, 
Secretary of State, replying to an interpellation of Count Carmer, said 
tbat there was byno means a unanimous demand on tbe part of tbe sugar 
industry for tbe system of tbe “ Contingent.” If Germany were to 
follow the example of Austria it would be equivalent to prohibiting 
tbe erection of new factories. Moreover, America is evidently 
watching Austria and will Hvy a duty against her sugar as obtaining 
an indirect bounty. He then quoted tbe opinions of Sir Nevile 
Lubbock and of M. Eouvier, tbe French Minister of Finance, and 
concluded by declining to propose tbe system of contingents. 

M. Paascbe (National Liberal) declared tbe system to be contrary 
to tbe spirit of tbe Convention, and said tbat tbe industry asked for 
no help from, the State except by such a reduction of tbe duty as 
would stimulate an increase in tbe consumption. Another member 
asked for a reduction of railway and canal rates as well as a reduction 
of duty, and tbe Minister replied tbat next week a Bill on tbe subject 
would be brought in. 
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M. Yyes G-uyot, in the BiMe, declares that the Austrian legislation 
does not threaten any very serious danger, but it shows the advantage 
of the permanent Commission at Brussels, which, in his opinion, will 
declare by a very large majority that countervailing duties are 
applicable to legislative Cartels. 

In Austria-Hungary itself, the new legislation is giving rise to some 
friction. Hungary threatens that if the permanent Commission 
condemns the measure she will immediately levy a surtax of six francs 
on Austrian sugar, in order to maintain intact the right to supply by 
means of its own sugar industry the whole Hungarian consumption* 
On the 17th March, in the Austrian Chamber, Hr. Barnreither, 
leader of the constitutional German landed proprietors of Bohemia, in 
speaking on the subject of the Austro-Hungarian Compact, said he 
regarded the sugar arrangement as one of the principal troubles. He 
objected to a speech recently made in the Tipper Chamber by 
Count Khevenhliller (Austrian Delegate at the Brussels Conference), 
who bad expressed doubts as to the legitimacy of the Austro- 
Hungarian allotment system in the eyes of the Brussels Sugar 
Commission. Dr. Barnreither complained that the Austro-Hungarian 
system had been falsely interpreted at home and abroad, especially 
abroad, and that even the German IMinister, Baron von Thielmann, 
had misunderstood its scope and character. The whole agitation 
against the allotment system Dr. Barnreither attributed to the 
influence of a certain group of sugar industrialists whose one-sided 
profits the system curtails. 

It is evident that there is considerable difference of opinion even in 
Austria, and that Count Eihevenhuller, who, as Austrian Minister at 
Brussels, and Delegate at the Conference, must be a pretty good judge 
of the question, has strong doubts of the legality of the recent 
legislation and considerable feai'S as to the action of the permanent 
Commission. 

The most recent act of the Austrian Government is to bring in 
another Bill, laying down stringent regulations with regard to the 
purchase of roots from the farmers, fixing a minimum price and 
punishing with fine or imprisonment any improper acts or intimidation 
for the purpose of depressing the value of roots. The Government 
are determined that the farmers shall have a fair share of the five or 
six francs bounty which is to result from the recent legislation. 


The percentage imports of beet and cane sugar, respectively, into 
the United Kingdoln during 1902 are estimated as follows;— 


Beet. .. 92*01 

Cane ... 7*96 


100*00 





HEMOllANDUJI ON THE SUGAE PEODHCTION OF THE 

WOBLD. 


By Sir IST. Lubbock. 


The total jiroduction for the last two 

years may 

be taken as 

follows:— 

Tons. 


1901-2. 

1902-3. 

Eiirojiean beet, except lliissia. 

5,722,000 

. . 4,390,000 

Eussia. 

1,099,000 

. . 1,215,000 

Britisli Colonies. 

545,500 

513,000 

Egypt. 

96,000 

90,000 

India . 

3,000,000 

.. 3,000,000 

United States, Cuba, Porto Eico, Manila, 
and Hawaii . 

1,804,500 

. . 1,920,000 

Pern, Argentine, St. X)omingo, Mexico, 
and Brazil . 

738,500 

582,500 

Java. 

767,000 

842,500 

Ereneh Colonies. 

110,000 

104,000 


13,882,500 

12,657,000 

Of this 

The Indian production is required for 
Indian consumption. 

3,000,000 

.. 3,000,000 

Eussian production is required for Eussia 
and Asia. 

1,099,000 

.. 1,215,000 

Ifnited States, Cuba, Porto Eico, Manila, 
and Hawaii, for United States .... 

1,804,500 

.. 1,920,000 

Beet for European consumption, exelusiTe 
of United Kingdom. 

2,656,000 

.. 2,750,000 


8,559,500 

8,885,000 

There remains available for United Kingdom and other countries:— 

Beet ill Eru'ope.. . 

3,066,000 

.. 1,640,000 

British Colonies. 

545,500 

513,000 

Egypt.. .. .. 

96,000 

90,000 

Peru, Argentine, St. Domingo, Mexico, 



and Brazil . 

738,500 

582,500 

Java ... 

767,000 

842,500 

French Colonies .. .. . . 

110,000 

104,000 
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Dissecting these items;— 


Beet in Europe available for export from 


Austria and Germany . 

2,115,000 .. 

1,590,000 

British Colonies 

" ■■. -™"l“Tr™rr 


The Mauritius crop goes to India . , 

147.000 . . 

140,000 

Queensland and Eiji to Australia . 

151,000 .. 

110,000 

West India to United States . 

200,000 . . 

210,000 

,, United Kingdom . 

47,000 . . 

53,000 


545,000 

513,000 

The remaining cane production is available for United 

Kingdom 

consumption. 



Thus we have of beet and cane sugar 

available for 

supply of 

United Kingdom :— 



Beet: 



Germanv and Austria . 

2,115,000 .. 

1,590,000 

Other .. 

951,000 .. 

50,000 


3,066,000 .. 

1,640,000 

Cane: 



British West Indies . 

247,000 .. 

263,000 

Argentine, Peru, Brazil, St. Domingo, 



and Mexico . 

738,500 .. 

582,500 

Egypt. 

96,000 .. 

90,000 

Java . 

767,000 .. 

842,500 

French Colonies . 

110,000 .. 

104,000 


1,958,500 

1,882,000 


If bounties v^^ere allowed to continue, the wdiole of this cane supply 
would be jeopardised, and it is evident that we should have, 
practically, to depend entirely on Germany and Austria. 

On the other hand, the abolition of bounties keeps the door open 
to this large quantity of sugar. 

These figures prove incontestably that the interest of the consumers 
of this country would have been most seriously compromised hut for 
the Brussels Convention. 


Exports from British Guiana, from Januaiw 1st to 9th March, 1906 : 
sugar, 25,799 tons; rum, 848,527 gallons; molasses, 1,358 casks; 
molasGuit, 83*5tons; cocoa, 14,430lbs.; against30,816tons; 1,055,854 
gallons; 114 casks; Otons; and 26,656lbs. respectively for the like 
period last year. 
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THE SHHAE CAN-E IH EGYPT. 

By Waltee Tiemaxx, 

Menitjer of tlie Society of Gennan Sugar Technists and of the Assoc, des 
Chemistes de Siiex'eries, et Distilleries, Paris. 


(Couibated from page 1$3.J 


lY. UvLvxueixg Mediums. 

The stable dung forms the nearest available maniu’e for the 
husbandman, and. is extensively so used. It is, however, seldom 
23rodiiced in a proper manner. As a rule, no straw is given for a bed 
to the stable cattle (cows, buffaloes, horses, camels, and donkeys); 
they stand on the bare ground. Their solid excrements are in most 
cases dried by the Arabs for subsequent use as fuel, so that only the 
layer of earth soaked with urine, which from time'to time is removed 
from the stable, remains as “ mamire.” As a consequence it has not 
the value which the manure proper possesses. Only on a few farms in 
the delta could the writer discover any straw beneath the feet of the 
cattle, such as would go to form, a valuable manure, and these cases 
were the exception rather than the rule. 

Another commonly used manure is ‘‘ruins manure,” zehach adhi 
and zehach coufn', which is the decomjiosed remains of old ruined 
settlements. These are the debris of mud huts, wherein the human 
and animal remains, and rubbish of past ages lies. The more ancient 
they are, the better will the zehach adm he. It is necessary, though, 
to bring a large amount to the fields, say 100-150 camel loads per 
feddan in order to obtain sufficient results: and though this kind of 
manure costs nothing, yet owing to the expense of transport, the 
pecuniary gain therefrom is rather doubtful. This manure has a 
very good physical effect on the hard black ginund, inasmuch as it 
loosens it, hut this is a point almost unknown to the Arabs. Consisting 
in the main of decomposed sandy and limy matter, it contains plant 
food in very varying amounts. Isitrogen exists to the extent of from 
0*1 to 0"5 f,, though in isolated cases, where heaps of old dung and 
bones are found, 4 to b% nitrogen has been discovered. Potash 
and phosphoric acid ai-e likewise present in varying quantities, as the 
following analysis averages show; the moisture was fixed for purposes 
of comparison at 5 A 
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Ajtalyses of Euixs M- 4 xue.es taken FROii Old Mud Huts. 


Source. 

Aoisture 

CaO. 

K,0. 

CL 


Organic 

Matter. 

N. 

Tel el Baste ,. 


=/ 

/j 

5 

2*74 

1*35 

0*55 

0*5 

6*12 

0*207 

Tel el Baste .. 


5 

2*91 

1*27 

0*57 

0*72 

5*39 

0*214 

Old Cairo 


5 

18*19 

1*5 

M3 

1*75 

9*76 

0*325 

Old Cairo .... 


6 

14*1 

3-OS 

2*92 

1*25 

13*5 

0*49 

Kiman Faris, 
Fayoiim . 

) 

J 

5 

; 

1*44 1 

0*57 

0*84 

I 5*1 

j 

I 0*278 

! 

Tel el Takud, 

I Dainanhur .. 

1 

j 

5 

5-54 

1-2 1 

0*04 

0*4 

3*91 

1 0*03 

! Kom Freeu, 

1 Dainanhur.. 

1 

5 

1 

‘ 1-65 

0*71 

1 0*64 

C*1 

4*1S 

I 0*126 ^ 

1 Hikia . 


i 0 

! 3-16 

2*24 

0-123 

0*71 

: 5*02 

0*091 

! Halawat. 


i " 

1 3-78 

1*3 

1 2-04 

i 

0-19 

,10*97 

1 0-365 ■ 


As to zebtcli hnlladi, wliicli consists of tlie rubbish of fallen 
dwellings that are known to be comparatively modern, the following 
analyses give some idea of composition :— 

Analyses of Zebach Balladi. 


Source. Moisture 

k _ i 

CaO. i KqO. 

.i . 

CL 

PoO,. 

Organic 

Matter. 

N. 



1 

j 

/j 


X 

s ; 

Gnizech. 

5 

4-35 1 1-23 

0*59 

0-20 

10*9 

0*344 

Lagarik. 

5 

4-02 i 1-81 ! 

0*83 

i 0-22 

10-72 i 

i 0*424 

! Charkieh.. 

5 

3-69 : 1-56 j 

0*56 

! 0-19 

8*08 i 

! 0*238 

Fayouin. 

5 

4-16 i 1-34 ! 

0*41 

1 0-20 

! 8*36 1 

: 0*201 

1 Galiubieh.i 

1 ! 

5 

1 2-64 1 1-04 

1 0*91 

1 0-21 

i 10-64 

0*301 


All the above analyses were carried out at the Agricultural College, 
at Cairo, and can be taken as standard ones. 

A much prized, and to some extent efficacious, manure is dove 
guano. This is obtained in various places, in Upper Egypt rather 
than in the delta, in specially built dove-houses, or dove lofts on the 
huts of the fellahs. In practice, it is generally used for garden or 
vegetable culture (melons, &c.); though we also find it employed for 
the large cultures, such as cotton, maize, second year cane, when the 
planter can obtain it from the Arab hamlets belonging to him, or 
otherwise cheaply, and is then employed with advantage. 

An analysis of this guano yielded S-4| nitrogen, 1*5 to 
phosphoric acid, corresponding to 3-4 % phosphate. 

All analysis made by the Agricultural College under 5/^ of moisture 
gave ithe following composition:— 
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Cent. 

i 

Per 

Cent. 

H.O .. .. 

. . :ir: 5 

P.O-, . 

— 2*22 

Cab .. .. 

— 2-28 

hr . 

. .. = 5*21 

Iv.,0 .. .. 

Gl' .. .. 

11 II 

o \o 

Organic matter . . 

.. =66-4 


According to tliese figures Eg^7-)tiau guano is still inferior to the 
American variety. The price of good native dove guano is propor¬ 
tionately high, 40 piastres per ardeb. To obtain any results, a 
niiuiiniiin of 6 ardebs per feddanwill bo required, corresponding to an 
outlay of about 57 Mk. j)er hectare (or 23s. per acre). The writer 
himself found no practical financial results to ensue from the use of 
Egyptian dove guano for field experiments with the sugar cane. 

Isolated amongst the ancient stone crevices and hollows of the 
miuiimy tombs, hat guano is also to be found. It can be used as good 
manure in view of its containing phosjfiiorie acid, but finds no general 
einploymeiit, since the spots where it may be obtained are mostly in 
the hills and not in the vicinity of the plantations. Its transport is 
too uncertain and costly for the fellah, as is frequently the case also 
with zehadi adim. 

It can he said that zebach adhn, stable dung, and dove guano are the 
only manures available for the Arab cane planters in Upper Egypt. 
As to their value and effects, the indifferent Arab rarely keeps any 
record; he is content to do what his forefathers have done and no 
more. The cost of manuring varies from 20s. to 40s. per feddan, and 
the ultimate results depend largelj^ on the more or less valuable local 
conditions of natural manuring. 

As a kind of green manure, the growth of crops of clover, luzerne, 
beans, &c., can he undertaken. Even when these are not ploughed 
over as regular green manures, but are harvested, still plenty of the 
plants and roots remain on and in the ground, which latter is thereby 
enriched in humus and nitrogen. In the delta it is quite customary 
for the cotton planting to be preceded by a crop of clover which is 
used to recuperate and amelioi'ate the soil. This plan is adopted, if 
not everywhere, at least in Upper Egypt as a preliminary culture to 
the cane cultivation. It is extraordinary how widespread the 
knowledge of the Arabs is that leguminous plants collect nitrogen for 
use in the ground from the air. This explains also the circiinistance 
that many Egyptian agriculturists believe cotton and first year cane 
require no manuring, whilst they consider manuring necessary for 
second year or ratoon canes, as by then the action of the nncoiiscious 
green manures has ceased. Every big agriculturist knows that, 
following on clover, beans, &c., he can reckon on a normal crop of 
cane or cotton, and that on the other hand, when maize, dnrrah, 
f.e., graminaceous plants, are sown as a preliminary crop, he must 
manure these well if he desii*es good results to follow, and that the 
manures employed for these crops (the culture of which lasts tw'o 
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months) have an after-effect on the snhsequent crops of cane or cotton 
as the case may he. By means of a well ptroporticmed raaiiuriiig of 
the preliniiuar}- crop, oik^ can gain much. Specially noticeable as 
nitrogenous green manures, so(ja Jiispida (soga beans), I ': iiitingeii, and 
amcliis hypogea (earth nuts), J:, act admirahly as preliminary crops. 

Ill recent tiimes several pliospjhate b<ids have been discovered in 
Egypt. A detailed description of them is found in the Eeport on 
Phosphate Deposits in Egypt by the (deological Society at Cairo, 1900. 
These beds were found in different places ; in the north of the Sinai 
peninsula, in Beharia and the eastern desert by Iveiieh, also in the 
south by the Daklila oasis. Duly that situated near Keneh can be 
seriously considered; the remainder are of little practical value, 
owing to the poor quality of the rock and its weak layers, hut more 
still owing to the iinfavourahlo isolation al the beds in the unpopulated 
desert. At Eeueh they are 12 to 18 miles from the Nile. Their size 
varies from 0‘07 to 0*19 metres thick. The colour is light grey to 
yellowish-brown, and the substance is formed from fossils (fish), 
coproliths, together with liino, iron and aluiiiiniimi oxides. In the 
Iieneh beds wuue found 

11-49,^ P, 0, = 25-091 Ca, (POJ, 

It is an insoliihlf^ crystalline mineral phosphate and might possibly 
be j>rociired at small cost by transx-)orting in a finely ground condition ; 
its value in the experimental field is not yet established, and one can 
therefore say nothing about its actual effects. A change in sux)er~ 
phosphate is not a wise proceeding when the mineral contains at least 
40y tri-calcium phosphate. 

Besides the above quoted natural sources of manui’e for the land, 
the sugar manufacturer has the residue of the factory at his disposal 
for use in the fields. In his Java rep>OTts Kruger recommends 
spreading diluted molasses over the fields. Most of the refuse water 
of the cane fields passes direct into the flowing stream. The filtrated 
scum refuse is not of so much importance ; good use can however he 
made of the bagasse or molasses ash for manuring. According to an 
analysis of Prinsen Geerligs of Jav-a, the bagasse ash from the mills 
contains 1*82 to 2*4 1 ’ and 1*5 to 2*5 1 K.A), The bagasse 

j’ields about 4 ash. Hence a loss per hectare of 6-3 to 11 kg. P^O^ 
and 5 to 10 kg. K^O is involved. The bagasse ash of diffusion factories 
is of much less value as regards its proportion of K^O and 
owing to the chips having been washed and pressed out. In the cane 
diffusion process, a temperature of from 90“ to lOO-'C is maintained. 
Consequently, the principal coiistitnent of this ash is an almost pure 
silicate. In spite of its being insoluble, this ash is nevertheless 
specially suited for physically imjjroving the Nile soil. ITet to the 
best of the writers knowledge, he has never seen it taken out to the 
fields. In some places it is used as an ingredient in the jneparation 
of mortar for building. 



EXPERIMENTAIj field, 1898 (Ratoon Canes). 
fNot Manured^ J 



Weight of canes per hectare .27 metric tons. 

j, ,, acre.10*8 
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Mixing the bagasse with molasses for burning is not good practice, 
as owing to the presence of the above mentioned minerals, SiO.^ and 
Iv.O, a glassy clinker is formed which chokes up the firegrates, and 
practically yields no ash as a result of the combination. 

Where the inolassos alone are made use of for fuel a rich potassic 
ash results which forms a good substitute for pota,sh in manuring the 
cane fields. Accoi'diug to an analysis of LokGren-(liiin[)a,gne, the 


ash from the Egyptian 

molass(3S is 

couii)osed as follows 



Per 1 
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Cent. 



Cent. 

Insoluble in IIGl 

- 7-:3 

Soluble in IICl 

CO, 

- 2V2^ 

Soluble in HOI 1A.O, 

, = 1*6 

? ? ^ j 

SiO, 

- 2*0'' 

Ko 

=■ 40*3 

Total.. 

. Siol 

= 4-0 

. „ CaO 

= 0*5 





The masses of leaves remaining behind on the field at harvest time 
are generally burnt on the spot, if not previously appropriated by tlio 
labourers and their kin as fuel for the cold season of the year, or else 
burnt in the lime kilns. Working them in with a plough is not 
feasible in the ease of large masses of leaves, each three feet lc,..g. It 
would be a good plan to use them as straw for the cattle to lie on, and 
for “compost” manure, but strange to say, the writer has not yet 
seen this plan adopted. The burning, which is the general custom, 
has the advantage of promptly clearing the fields, and also of pro- 
venting the outbreak of bacteria, and of exterminating sundiy ins(^ct 
pests. Owing to the high juice of fuel in Egypt, the factories liavo 
found out in the last few years the great heating value of dry cane 
leaves, and by means of steam presses have started making them up 
into compact and easily transported masses of fuel. The value of the 
ashes as manure is comparatively small, but as “compost” the leaves 
pi’ove of good service. 

y. Manuring of the Sugar CAne. 

For a normally good success in field cultivation, all the rc^tpiired 
conditions must be present, and exorcise a joint action. Accurate 
choice of ground, sufficiency of liglit, air, heat, and water, and Last ])ut 
not least a specially good planting material, produced by selection, a,s 
well as a. judicious and careful inamuing, are allot paramount im¬ 
portance. The particular weather coiiditions hav(% a. vcxry gr<iat 
influence on the crop, but the husbandman (uin do little to ■pnnnvnt 
this, save by choosing sheltered situations, or by hedging iii his Inids, 
The problem before the planter consists in improving the (‘omlititais 
which lie within his powers and depend on his skill and knowhidge. 

First of all, a careful working up of the soil is necessary. Where 
hitherto the customary ploughing of the fellahs has bar(dy turncid the 
soil, one should on the contrary have the ground compk^tivly turned 
over by means of modern ploughs. In this proper turning ovf 3 r of the 
soil lies the real task, as it ensures a physical and chemical treatment 
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to, and loosening of, tke subsoil. Next a careful cboice of planting 
material, whether from seed or cuttings, is the second point for the 
planter’s consideration. What results can be achieved thereby is 
shown from the Egyptian cotton industry, which to a very large 
extent holds the first place in the world’s market as regards cpiality. 
Unfortunately this claim does not extend to the other large cultures 
of Egypt. Yet most important results can be obtained from the sugar 
cane for example, as experiments carried out for several years with 
that object have shown. It involves a comx)aratively easy method of 
work that entails little cost and only requires intelligent attention and 
care. The third chief point is the cultivation and rearing of the 
plants by means of suitable manuring, thus maintaining the fertility 
of the soil. There are very few plants which can live solely on air, 
water, and soil without constant applications of plant food material or 
its equivalent. For the ambitious cultivation of cane on a large scale, 
the question of manuring is about the most weighty one. Even the 
the best soil, with progressive culture, becomes unprofitable and 
unfruitful in a short while. The crops no longer pay the x)Ossessor or 
tenant for his ground rents, rates, and taxes. In other countries 
science has been working for a long time at the solution of the 
question. Can we succeed in getting more out of a given area than 
we have hitherto done ? In any case the plants will demand a good 
soil. And such a good and fruitful soil we can provide ourselves 
with if we carry out the task carefully, employing the most practical 
instruments, and most suitable manures. The question then becomes: 
What manures should we employ ? Stable dung, natural “compost” 
manure, or artificial chemical manures ? The answer is, use all 
together, so as to achieve the best results. Stable dung and“ compost ” 
manure can always be used, yet do not sufficiently fulfil the claims of 
a nutriment, and in tropical and sub-tropical regions, such as Egypt, 
are not available in sufficient quantities. In artificial manures it is 
possible to have the three indispensable plant nutriments in |>roperly 
proportioned quantities according to one’s requirements. The artificial 
manures consist of nitrogen, phosphoxic acid, potash, and mixed 
manures. With artificial manure and stable dung mixed together, 
the agriculturist will be in a position to double the crop output he 
has hitherto obtained, and in time Egyptian agriculturists will be 
really induced for the sake of success to carry out their woi'k with 
more care and attention, without the noted malesh and btilmih* and 
he who begins first will hold an advantage over his lassier neighbours. 
In the jnevious chapter it was shown what manuring mediums the 
planter had at his disposal in the country itself. The qixestioxi now 
suggests itself whether the planter can supply the soil with its needed 
niitiiments from these cited mediums, so as to obtain a rich harvest 

^Males/i and buh'ah are two generally used Arabic words; maleshn&y&r mind; 
s= to-morrow. 


14 
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on a par with, tliose in other cane growing* countries. This is clearly 
not the case. The average crop of 550 to 600 cantars of cano per 
fedclan, and every statistical comparison with othoi* tropical and sii])- 
tropical countries, show the difterenco and deterioration in l^igyptiaii 
results. Only from the view of a momentary profit, is the ground 
drained crops year after year without proper I’c^plenisliing. lai 
countries where nnrestricted areas of ground are at one’s disposal, and 
fresh tracts of virgin soil can be placed under culture, abandoning 
that portion which has become unfruitful, this iua,y bo OKCused, but 
ill Egypt it is out of question owing to the limited strips of fertile 
soil, the high prices of land, and the dear rents. Without rational 
manuring, the profitable production of large cultures is no lougoi* to 
be thought of in Egypt; and the sugar cane is one of the most 
exacting of large cultures. If we take an average iioiinal crop of 
60,000 kg. of cane per hectar, then this drains from the ground in the 
course of a season the following plant nntrimeiits — 



Weight of Crop. 

N. 

P,0,. 

S()«. 

Cl. 


Fresh. 

Dry, 

In cane stems .. 
In leaves .. 

Kgr. 

60,000 

30,000 

Kgr. 

17,874 

8,054 

Kgr. 

18*000 

36*900 

Kgr. 

38*640 

33*000 

Kgr. 

18*300 

33*300 

Kgr. 

0*240 

39*800 

Total .. .. 

90,000 

25,928 

54*900 

71*640 

51*660 

40*040 


CaO. 

MgO. 

K^O. 

NaO. 

1 

Fe.Oa. 

SiOa. 

In cane stems ,. 

In leaves .. 

Kgr. 

17*220 

29*700 

Kgr. 

30*180 

21*300 

Kgr, 

27*900 

145*800 

Kgr. 

1*800 

0-600 

Kgr. 

2-700 

4*200 

90*600 

151*410 

Total .. .. 

46 920 ' 

51-480 

173*700 

2*400 

0*900 

248*010 


Total amount of mineral matter absorbed in one season .- 

Kgr. 

In cane stems. 251*64 

In leaves . 406*01 

Total . 747*65 

A consideration of these figures shows clearly enough that besides 
the necessary factors of careful selection and arrangement of soil, 
proper manuring must not be neglected; if the iiiaimring is to bo 
profitably carried out, then, above all things, the system of fanning 
out for single cultures on the part of the large landowners must be 
given up. This method of letting the poor man work for himself is 
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convenient for tlie owner, who in consequence does not need to bother 
about the crop, but confines his attention to collecting his rents. As a 
result, one sees the disappearance of good cultures whose fruitfulness 
cannot be considered a real factor for veiy long; hence the larger 
tenants give up their leases as they perceive nothing more is to be 
gained from a particular soil, and the small fellahs, in the event of 
their getting into arrears with rent owing to bad harvests, are un¬ 
mercifully, if legally, dealt with, and have to mortgage their own 
small possessions as a guarantee for the rent. 

A widespread knowledge of manuring and its results being there¬ 
fore of great importance for the whole Egytian husbandry, it may 
be asked what manures are the most suitable in Egypt for yielding a 
large crop of cane rich in sucrose, and at the same time for keeping 
the ground in a state of fertility. In the first place the Egyptian 
planter should provide for a good and ample ‘‘compost” manure. A 
high standard and well-conditioned stock of cattle contribute largely 
to that end. The cane leaves and other stubble from the fields should 
be employed as stmw and stocked for that purpose. It can also be 
arranged to secure all the residue of defecation, washing waters, 
bagasse ash, &c., from the factory. If all these are combined, then 
a good beginning will have been made. The action of the stable 
dung depends on the degree of decomposition. It should not be used 
in the field until at least a year old. The writer has obtained very 
good results by spreading bone dust in the stalls, or mixing it in the 
manure heaps. In any case, a lai*ge proportion of the phosphoric 
acid contained in the bone dust went into the “compost” manure in 
a soluble form, and thereupon combined with the nitrogen. 

Furthermore, the green manuring is of great value to the Egyptian 
soil, and its application is greatly to be recommended on account of 
its physical and chemical regeneration of the ground. In the alluvial 
soils of Java remarkable results have already thereby been obtained. 
As green manuring plants, we can include earth nuts, soja beans, 
lupines, indigo, and the different kinds of clover. They are sown at 
the same time as the cane cuttings are planted, at the side of the plant 
rows and somewhat higher, and some six or eight weeks after coming 
up are turned over into the soil. 

Enin and rubbish manure may be employed by the cane planter, if 
he believes them to be suited to his particular locality. In most 
cases little will come out of it owing to the high cost of transporting 
the requisite large amount, and owing to the uncertainty of its 
containing the small and haphamrd amount of nutriment. Dove 
guano is to be recommended, yet owing similarly to its high price is 
almost prohibitive. The last two manuring mediums are mostly found 
in insufficient quantities, and of inferior quality. 

In order to satisfy the high conditions of nutriment demanded by 
so ambitious, rich, and rapid growdng a plant as the sugar cane, one 
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must needs resort to artificial manures. No man dreams of carrying 
on the manufacture of sugar with century-old machines under present 
conditions of competition, and, similarly, it is a prime necessity for 
the planters to apply to the sugar cane the latest discoveries and 
methods of agricultural chemistry and technology. Agricultural 
experiment stations have for a long time past been working 
satisfactorily in Europe, ilmerica, and the East Indies; and Java, 
that standard country for raw cane sugar, has practised-.Jor over 15 
years a scientific system of cane growing, as have in pai*t also the 
West Indies. Yet in general the manuring of the sugar cane is still 
a little known and elucidated sj)here of work. 

The figures relating to the crops aird the results of experimental 
work show that Egypt’s celebrated fertility is largely a thing of the 
past, and yet through careful methods of agriculture and by proper 
application of suitable manures, the present deterioration of crop 
yields can be superseded by good and lasting results. The stated 
quantities of mineral matter are absorbed from the ground by the 
canes in the course of a year, and under the present conditions of 
agriculture are not returned to the soil. Even the leaves which were 
hitherto burnt in the fields now go to the factory to be used as fuel. 

It only remains to consider the three chief plant nutriments, 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, and possibly also lime. The 
remaining equally needful substances on which the success of the 
plant depends are generally present in the ground, and in sufficient 
quantities, and need not therefore be taken into account. The 
necessary carbonic acid is obtainable in inexhaustible quantities from 
the air. Moisture, air and oxygen are supplied to the soil by proper 
tillage. The percentage of lime present in Egj^ptian soils is mostly a 
good one. Yet the writer found on different occasions in the course 
of extensive experiments that very good results follow from a 
manuring wdth lime. The latter is not to be considered directly a 
manui’e, but it acts as a medium, in that it oxidises non-roactionary 
substances so as to make them assimilable. In the case of so-called 
black earth and acid soils, a trial of lime manure is to be recommended. 

(To be contiuimLJ 


From March loth, the duty on sugar eiiteiiiig the Transvaal from 
England and her colonies was abolished, but on sugar from oilicu: 
countries it remained as befoi'o. 


Prom Montserrat comes the news that some B 147 canes, wliicli 
had been allowed to stand over from the last season, grow to an 
abnormal length. One of these, dressed ready for the mill, mejisiirecl 
18 feet and contained 56 joints, the longest of the latter being 7 inches 
between nodes. 
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THE 00-EFEICIENT OE DIFFUSION OF MAOEEATION 

WATEE. 

By E. E. IIabtma™. 


In No. 49 of the International Sugar Journal, Mr. Noel Deerr 
suggests a number of formula for the calculation of a co-efficient 
indicating the degree of diffusion of the maceration water with the 
juice in the bagasse. If the relation between the last mill juice and 
residual juice is used, Prinsen Geerligs’ formula should be employed, 
for the water necessary to dilute a certain quantity of juice from 12 
to 9 is the same as that required to dilute it from 4 to 3 per cent. 
This formula gives the same result in both cases, while according to 

Mr. Deerr’s modification we would find *50, and 

15— 9 15—3 

The other two formuLne are based on the assumption that the juice in 
the cane is homogeneous. If we bear in mind that when the first 
crushing juice (generally called normal juice) contains 172 sucrose, 
the residual juice in the bagasse will (without maceration) contain 
from 14-|- to 15-J2 sucrose, it is evident, that any calculations based on 
the assumption that the residual juice in the bagasse and the “normal 
juice” are of similar composition, must lead to gross errors. 

In a paper published in the August number, 1897, of the Ilaioaium 
Planters' Monthly, the object of which was to demonstrate the 
advantage of using the juice from the last mill for maceration, I 
proposed and used a co-efficient, which indicates the relation between 
the water actually used for maceration and the amount which would 
be required to accomplish the same result with complete diffiision. 

Given sucrose and fibre in the bagasse from the second mill and 
that from the third mill and the quantity of maceration water, we 
have all the data necessary to find the quantity of water required to 
dilute the juice in Bagasse II. to the strength of Bagasse III., as it is 
evident that the percentage of sucrose in the juice in Bagasse III. is 
the same as that of the sucrose in the mixture of the juice and this 
quantity of water (the “diffusion water”) in Bagasse II. after 
maceration: — 


Suer. 2 Bag. III._ lbs. Suer* 2 Bag. II. _ 

Juice % Bag. III. ““ lbs. Juice in Bag. II. ~ lbs. Diff. Water. 


Diffusion Water = 

, (lbs. Suer, in Bag. IT. X Juice 2 Bag. III.) — 

_ —(Suer. % Bag. III. X lbs. Juicoin Bag. III. ) 

Suer. 2 Bag. III. 


Co-efficient of Diffusion = 


100 X Diffusion Water, 
lbs. Maceration Water. 
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Example. 


These results have been obtained at a mill using the juice from the 
third mill for maceration on the first mill. 

Cane: 10,000 lbs. 

Bagasse II.: 2,465 lbs.; containing Sucrose, 6*09 /' 150*1 lbs. 

Juice, 56*34 2 i ?? 


Maceration Water : 1,540 lbs. 

Bagasse III.: 2,167 lbs.; containing Sucrose, 3*40 % 

Juice, 46*93 I 
(150*1 X 46*93) — (3*40 X 1,315)“__ 


Diffusion Water; 


3*40 


762. 


Co-efficient of Diffusion 
Bagasse I 


762 


1,540 


:49*5 


Difiusion Water 


3,325 lbs.; containing Sucrose, 9*68 % 321*8 lbs. 

Juice, 65*41 2 2,175 ,, 

(321*8 >^53*34) — (6*09 X 2^75) 


6*09 


== 644. 


Co-efficient of Diffusion ='~r-=- 7 ',. ==41*8 
l,o40 

756 lbs. of water applied on Bagasse II., and in addition 644 lbs. of 
water applied on Bagasse I., would with complete diffusion have 
accomplished the same as the 1.540 lbs. of water actually used on 
Bagasse II. and carried back as third mill juice on to Bagasse I. 

The total efficiency of the Maceration Water can therefore be 
expressed by 

(762 -f 644) 100 _ _ 

1,540 ■“ 


SUGAE CAISTE EXPEEIMENTS AT BEITISH GDIANA. 
By Albert Howarl. 


(1.) Report on the Agricultural loork at the Botanic Q-ardens and 
the Government Lahoraiory for the years 1896-1902. By Professor 
J. B. Harrison, M.A., O.M.G. Issued by the Government of British 
Guiana, pp. 136. 

(2.) Return of the results obtained in plantations during the crop 
of 1901-2 by the Sugar Experinients Committee of the British Gaiarut 
Board of Agriculture. By Professor Harrison.—British Guiana Ojjic.ial 
Gazette^ January 3rd, 1903. 

(3.) The results of seedling cane experiments for 1902.—Demerara 
Daily Chronicle, Wednesday, January 28th, 1903. 

The raising and testing of seedling varieties is a subject to winch a 
considerable amount of attention has been paid in recent years, not 
only in the West Indies but also in other cane growing localities. 
Erom time to time, judging from the reports of the Annual 
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Conferences lielcl at Barbados as well as from published official 
correspondence on the subject, the hope has been held out that new 
seedling canes will be produced that will not only yield 40 to 50 per 
cent, more sugar than the older varieties, but will also, if placed under 
suitable conditions, withstand to a considerable extent the attacks of 
disease. Unfortunately however for the West Indian sugar planters, 
these prognostications, which were based on seedling experiments 
carried out in very small plots in Barbados and which were made 
before the nature of the chief sugar cane diseases was understood, 
have not, up to the present, been fulfilled. Both the Barbados seed¬ 
lings Nos. 147 and 208, which were regarded as showing great promise 
and which were recommended to the planters for trial on their estates, 
are prone to fungoid disease. Especially is this the case with rattoons of 
B147 in Barbados—a cane that was considered to be so valuable both 
as a sugar producer and on account of its supposed disease-resisting 
character. When planted on an estate scale however it was found 
that not only was its juice so impure as to render the manufacture of 
Muscovado sugar a matter of some difficulty but the rattoons in many 
cases were practically worthless. Further, the amount of actual 
sugar obtained in estate cultivation fell far short of that calculated 
from the tonnage of canes on the plots and the analysis of the juice of 
a small sample of the canes crushed in a laboratory mill. 

A critical examination of the results of seedling cane experiments 
published by the Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West 
Indies discloses the fact, recognised by many of the planters, that the 
plots have been far too small in area. Moreover, the produce of the 
plots has not been manufactured into sugar. The fundamental 
weakness in the method on which these experiments are conducted, 
comes out in a striking manner when the results of the official 
experiments are applied in practice. The actual yields of sugar on 
the estate often fall far short of that calculated from the plot results 
and of the estate yields of older varieties like the White Transparent. 

As pointed out so clearly by Professor Harrison at the Barbados 
Agricultural Conference of 1902, small plot experiments, although 
necessary evils in the preliminary stages of seedling cane production, 
are of no value whatever to the planter. Professor Hanison said:— 

No trustworthy way has yet been found to get the returns of plot 
experiments to conform with the results of field cultivation. We 
have often had results from plots that were simply astonishing. On 
paper a cane might yield six tons to the acre, and yet we know well 
that tiied on a larger scale the yield would only he one and a half 
tons. Apart from the tonnage of canes there are many points that 
can only be settled by experiments on a large scale. The defective 
milling qualities and the deficiency of megasa of some varieties cannot 
be discovered on small plots. , , . For decision as to the economic 
value of a new variety of sugar cane it is essential that results be 
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recorded as obtained on canes grown on estates’ scale and treated 
under factor}^ conditions. We have in British Guiana, at the present 
time, 2,700 acres under strict chemical control, as perfect as exists in 
any part of the world. Mr. Scard has IjoOO acres in varieties, and at 
all the plantations experiments with seedling and other varieties arc 
being carried on as a continuation of the experiments with varieties 
begun ill small plots in the Botanic Gardens, iind, after careful 
selection, gradually oxtonded to larger areas. I Iiopo within tlin next 
eighteen months to have the figures of the results so obtained.” 

The results of over 2,000 acres of these experimental canes are now 
before us and are of such importance that they are reproduced in full 
below. There can he no question that the methods pursued in British 
Guiana are a great advance on those followed in Barbados and other 
West Indian colonies. Moreover they are calculated to prevoiit dis¬ 
appointment such as that experienced by the Barbados planters when 
imperfectly tested varieties like B 147 have been recominondod for 
trial on their estates. 

It has been the practice in British Guiana hitherto to publish the 
result of the work at the Government Laboratory and Botanic Gardens 
on seedling and niannrial experiments at intervals of about five years. 
Such a proceeding, besides preventing hasty experimentation by the 
planters, greatly limits the bulk of the report, as the figures relating to 
unsuitable canes can be omitted. It is to be regretted that in future 
years annual reports are to he issued, as in the case of Barbados and 
Antigua. One of the objects of the work conducted at the Botanic 
Gardens at British Guiana is to produce seedling canes for trial on the 
estates. It is these large area tests which really interest the practical 
man who has neither the time nor the means to deal with voluminous 
details relating to preliminary tests. The earlier figures only interest 
the experimenter and it seems difficult to understand why the labour of 
compiling annual reports should be added to the work of carrying out 
the experiments themselves. The only annual reports that should be 
issued to the planters ai-e those relating to the tests, on an estate scale, 
like that dealing with the seedling resxilts of the 1901-2 cro];). This 
document extends to less than three x‘)ages of print, novertheless it 
must be admitted that it is , the most valuable contribution to tlie 
West Indian sugar cane industry that has yet boon issued. 

It would seem that annual reports aro necessary in view of the 
yearly Imperial grant-in-aid of £550 towards the cost of the (experi¬ 
ments which is voted through the Imperial Department of Agricmltnre. 
This roundabout way of assisting the British Guiana work does not 
seem to have been a happy^ one. The relations botween Ikolessor 
Harrison and the Agricultural Department are referred to in the 
present report as follows:— 

From the establishment of the Imperial Department, money was 
voted by the Imperial Parliament to assist in our experiments. A 
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protracted correspondence took place with, the Imperial Commissioner 
of Agriculture with the result that nothing was settled during the 
financial year of 1898-1899, and the grant-in-aid of that year lapsed 
into the Imperial Treasury. The correspondence continued during 
the earlier months of the financial year 1899-1900, and at times it 
appeared almost an hopeless task to arrive at a basis satisfactory to 
all parties upon which the experiments should be carried on. The 
original scheme drafted here was finally approved by the Secretary 
of State. 

In working in co-operation with the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
it was soon found that difficulties and delays arose in connection with 
the expenditure of the moneys voted to the Colony as an Imperial 
grant-in-aid. After several modifications had been suggested, the 
Secretary of State solved the problem by relieving the Imperial 
Commissioner of any responsibility for the local experiments, and 
placing the control of the responsibility for the expenditure of the 
grant upon the officers in charge of the experiments. This arrange¬ 
ment continues up to the present, and has worked smoothly and 
apparently satisfactorily. ’’ 

Apart from the difficulties of an official character under which the 
experiments have been conducted, serious interruptions to the growth 
of the experimental canes during 1898, 1899, and 1900, were caused 
by long-continued drought. In 189T, the trial canes were raided by 
thieves, who not only removed the larger ones but set fire to the rest, 
thus “in one day effectually destroying the work of months and 
doing considerable injury to the experiments.” 

The meteorological conditions and their effect on the growth of the 
canes are given at some length in the detailed experimental report, 
and the general conclusion is drawn that the crops of the Colony 
are mainly dependent on the amount of rain which falls between 
December 1st, in one year, and October 1st, in the succeeding year. 
The occurrence of heavy and well distributed rainfalls in the months 
of May and June or June and July is also of the first importance. 

Old Yarieties oe Cane. 

The results of the experiments with the older varieties of cane are 
of great interest and bring out the danger of relying on the produce of 
even four or five crops in ascertaining the value of a cane. Thus 
the Ivara-ka-rawa cane, a practically vahieless variety, gave very 
heavy crops from 1897 to 1901 while from 1880 to 1895 its yield was 
54 per cent, less than that of the White Transparent. 

Professor Harrison concludes that “ the series of experiments with 
long known varieties of canes carried on continuously from 188G to 
1901 shows conclusively that prior to the commencement of the work 
with varieties raised from seed,—no varieties were obtained which 
under the test of a long series of successive crops have given more 
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favourable results than the standard West Indian varieties,—the 
Bourbon and the White Transparent.” 

The only canes of the older varieties which are now grown on 
the largo scale in the Colony are the White Transpar(mt and the 
Purple Transparent—1,900 acres of the former and 40 of tlie hitter 
being now under cultivation. 

Canes ralsed euom fSEEu. 

No difliculty is experienced in raising canes in practically unliinitcd 
numbers from se(xl in British Guiana, and many thousands are 
germinated each year. 818,500 seedlings were raised from 1896 to 
1901 from which 19,000 were selected and planted out in the fields. 
Six old varieties and 56 selected seedlings furnished the seeds. The 
variation in the fertility of the arrows is very great—from one fertile 
seed to over 400 to an arrow. The production of fertile seeds seems 
to depend largely on the weather. Thus in the case of the Bourbon, 
fertile seeds seem to be only produced in quantity when the canes 
have been retarded in growth during the earlier stages and have 
arrowed while actively growing in October and November. 

Since 1901, seedlings have only been raised from canes possessing 
properties of value which might bo transmitted to or accentuated in 
their offspring. In many cases the arrows planted proved to bo of 
great fertility, the seed boxes in many instances closely resembling 
lawns of fine grasses, the young canes gi’owing so thickly as to 
mutually destroy themselves by hundreds and thousands. Experi¬ 
ments are also being made with a view of repeating the Java 
experiments on the cross-fertilisation of the standard varieties with 
other canes. 

In considering the results given by the various seedlings on small 
plots, stress is laid on the fact that they are only of value in 
comparing the relative yields, under specific conditions, and for 
indicating their possible relative capabilities. They are of no value 
to the planters themselves. 

The next stage in the history of promising seedlings is the trial on 
large plots, which enables their characters to be more fully studied, 
and provides a stock of plant-material for the crucial their 

yield luhen (jroion under estate conditions and over areas sujJicieHtly large 
to enable judgment to he formed, of their value^ not only by their tonnage 
y ield of cams hut by the saccharine strength and freedom, from deleter ioif s 
iynpuridies of thedr juicei ami by the fuel value of the wiegassj' 

The importance of seedlings in Bourbon-sick ” soil is clearly 
indicated by Professor Harrison who sums up the restilts on this 
point as follows 

“ These results show that the new seedling varieties cxporitmuited with 
have on the Bourbon-exhausted soil of the inanurial oxperiiuent held given 
returns of canes far in excess of those of the Bourbon, both when not manured 
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and when manured with nitrogen in different proportions. The new 
varieties <also respond to a marked degree to nitrogen manurings. 

‘‘ From the results of all our experiments it is clear that several new 
varieties of canes give yields far in excess of those of the Bonrhon on soils on 
which the Bourbon lias ceased or is ceasing to return profitable yields ; this 
result has been very fully corroborated by the experiments conducted on many 
of the sugar estates of the Colony. It marks an advance of high importance, 
but the still more important, the crucial question :—will any of the new 
varieties give yields in excess of those of the Bourbon on soils where that 
cane flourishes, and if excess yields are obtained will they he profi-tahle from 
the manufacturing point of view,—still remains unanswered.” 

The general deductions with regard to seedling canes are given as 
follows :■— 

‘‘1. It is not possible to form an opinion as to the probable richness of 
the seedling progeny from the richness of the parent cane. This is applicable 
not only to the actual seedling hut to cancs propagated from it by cuttings. 

2. In the majority of cases the saccharine richness of the parent variety 
appears not to be transmitted to cither the actual seedlings or to canes 
propagated from them by cuttings. But in the cases of a few varieties there 
has been found a tendency for the seedlings to approximate to the sugar 
contents of the parent kind. 

“3. Similar conclusions hold good with regard to the percentage of 
non-sugars (‘gums’) present in the juice. The glucose-contents, and 
therefore the glucose-ratio and in jjai't the quotient of purity are governed 
by the relative degree of maturity of the canes examined and analysed. 

“4. Except in some of the more inferior kinds, among both the old 
varieties and seedling varieties, the size of the individual cane from which 
the seed is taken apparently in no way affects the size of its offspring, hut 
there is no doubt, as has been repeatedly shown during the exi)erimouts, 
that the average size of the parent variety, with occasionally conspicuous 
exceptions, closely governs tlie average size of its offspring. 

“ 5. Experience has not altogether confirmed the earlier experience with 
canes obtained from the seeds of seedling canes. Although the majority of 
the seedlings obtained from the seed of the seedling varieties show deteriora¬ 
tion, some have been obtained of considerable promise, 

“6. The fertility of seeds obtained from seedlings is far greater than it is 
in those obtained from the majority of kinds of the older canes. 

“7. While the seedlings of the older varieties with but few exceptions 
show marked tendency to variation the seeds obtained from seedling varieties 
do not possess this property to anything like the same extent, and in many 
of them the offspring aj)pears to come fairly true to parentage ; this is 
especially the case among those we have studied with No. 95 and No. 74* 

“8. The range of variation among the seedlings is far greater in those 
obtained from parents which are striped than amongst those derived from 
self-coloured canes, and this is so with regard to colour, size, and sugar 
contents.” 

The following seedlings only are recomnaended as being worthy of 
careful experimental cultivation in the Colony. Nos, 74, 109, 115, 
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116, 117, 125, 130, 132, 135, 145, 147 B., 625, 754, 1,087, 1,438, 
1,640, 1,880, 1,895, 1,896, 2,028, 2,196, 2,468. 

Besides tlie raising and testing of large numbers of seedling canes 
a very considerable amount of attention has been paid to tlie maiimial 
requirements of tlie Bourbon and of the seedlings, and to the economics 
of the question. The plots on v^hich the maiinrial experiments are 
performed are contain 192 stools of canes. 

They are isolated from one another either by wide intervals or by 
drains two or three feet deep, thus preventing errors due to the 
washing of soluble manures from one plot to another during heav}^ 
rains. In the Barbados experiments this important point seems to 
have escaped attention, a fact which renders their value to some 
extent uncertain. The final conclusions, as to the action of manures 
on the crops of cane grown on the heavy clay land at the Botanic 
Gardens from June, 1891, to May, 1902, are summed up as follows;— 

“1. Nitrogen in the forms of sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, raw 
guano, and di’ied blood exerted a favourable influence upon the yield of the 
sugar canes, and is without doubt the manurial constituent, the supply of 
which mainly governs the yield of the plant. 

“2. "When supplied in quantities capable of supplying not more than 
40 Ihs. of nitrogen per acre there was practictally no di:Serence in the eft'eets 
of sulphate of ammonia and of nitrate of soda, but on the whole the former 
is, in my opinion, the preferable salt to apply. Dried blood and raw guano 
wore inferior to each of these. In the earlier crops of the experiments the 
best results wore obtained by a mixture of one-third nitrate of soda and 
two-thirds sulphate of ammonia, hut during the latter years this mixture 
has not proved more efficacious than either sulx)hatc of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda alone. 

“ 3. Where apjdied in quantities supplying more than 40 lbs. of nitrogen 
per acre sulphate of ammonia is the best source of nitrogen for the sugtir 
cane on the alluvial soils of British Guiana. 

“ 4. The sugar cane made more effectual use of the nitrogen supplied by 
200 lbs, per acre of sulphate of ammonia and by 250 lbs. of nitrate of soda 
tluin it did of that supplied in heavier dressings. On the whole dressings (tf 
from 2 to 3 cwts. of sulphate of ammonia ijer acre appear to be tlu; most 
certainly i:}rofitable applications of nitrogen, although at favourable s(.fasons 
the use of still higher proi}ortions may prove successful. 

“5. The application of superphosphate of lime to plaut-cani'S gav<‘ 
increased yields when added to manimings of nitrogiai and potasli. But 
little, if any, advantage was gained by the use of pliosjjhates with 
ratoon-croi)s, and I am of opinion that manurings with superphosphate of 
lime or with other manures containing phosphatt^s should ])e restrict(jd to 
j)lant-canes, the ratoons being manured with nitrogen only. 

“6. Mineral phosphates to give increased yields must ho applied to the 
soil in such heavy dressings as to render their use decidedly unprofitable. 

“7. As far as the experiments indicate Thomas-phosphateqiowder 
(slag-phosphate) is the preferable source of, phosphates for application to 
plant-canes in lieu of superphosphate of lime. 
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‘‘8. The addition of potash when applied either as sulphate of potash or 
as nitrate of soda has exerted little or no effect. The normal weathering of 
the constituents of the soil sots free for each crop potash in excess of the 
qiiantity necessary for the requirements of the plants. This holds good 
under the conditions existent here, where the greater proportion of the 
potasli taken up by the plants is directly returned to the soil, hut where 
practically the whole of the produce is removed from the land it is probable 
that partial potasli-exhaustion may take jylace in the course of a few crops. 

‘‘ 9. The use of lime has resulted in largely increased yields. But whether 
or not its use will result in profitable increases depends on the price of sugar. 
Its action appears to have been j>rincipally mechanical in imjiroving the 
texture of the land, and it is a question of much importance whether this 
effect could not he obtained at a lower cost, and hence more profitable by the 
use of light plows or other cultivators. 

“10. The results confirm those of previous experiments that neither the 
addition of phosphoric acid, of potash, or of lime to the manures favourably 
affects the sugar contents of the juice of tho canes. The effects of nitrogenous 
manurings appear to he to somewhat retard the maturation of the canes and 
thus the juice of canes manured wdth them is, as a rule, not so rich in 
saccharose as is that of canes grown without manure. But this effect is far 
more than offset by the larger yields of produce resulting from the application 
of nitrogenous manures and to the fact that the increases produced by the 
nitrogen are pi'incipally due to the development of the stalks in length and 
in bulk and not to abnormal increases in the amounts of tops and leaves or 
the production of new shoots to the stool. In this the effects of nitrogenous 
manures on the sugar cane are very similar to those on others of the 
Graminaceae.’* 

(To he conlmued.J 


THE SUGAE HSTDUSTEY IN QUEENSLAND. 

By J. T. Ceitchell. 

(Continued from page 12S.) 

By 1879 sugar growing hiad spread considerably, and cultivation was 
distributed amongst (roughly) three districts; Buudaberg, latitude 25 
south; Mackay neighbourhood; and the rainy belt, from the Herbert 
Elver, latitude 19 south, to Port Douglas, 16 south. These points are 
the centres of the industry. 


As to the progress of tlie sugar growing, I may tabulate the 
following figures 


Year. 

Mills. 

Acres of 
cane crushed. 

Sugar manu¬ 
factured. 
Tons. 

Molasses. 

Gallons. 

Spirits. 

Q-alloiis. 

1871 .. 

55 . 

,. 3,078 . 

. 3,762 . 

. 219,694 . 

. 112,979 

1881 .. 

83 , 

,. 12,306 . 

. 15,564 . 

, 602,960 . 

. 201,111 

1891 .. 

68 . 

. 36,821 . 

.. 78,160 . 

. 51,219 . 

. 120,858 . 


. 192,051 

190D2.. 

52 , 

.3,679,952 . 

. 171,626 


The best yield that has been chronicled was in 1898, when 168,734 
tons of sugar were produced, 4,000,000 gallons of molasses, and 
131,000 gallons of spirit. 
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A good rough division of the colony into sugar districts is as 
follows:—South of latitude 24 (1900, acres under cane, 44,396, tons 
sugar produced, 23,298); between latitude 20 and 24 (1900, acres 
under cane, 29,032, tons sugar produced, 20,671); and north of 
latitude 20 (1900, acres under cane, 35,107, tons sugar produced, 
48,585). Pollowing are 1901 statistics for the whole State :— 

Average yield of 

Crushed, sugar per acre. Tons of cane Cane to sugar. 

Acres, Tons. per acre. Tons. 

78,160 .. 1*55 .. 15*10 .. 9*76 

Visits to Districts. 

I spent some days last May in Mackay, and Mr. T. D. Chataway, 
Editor of the Sugar Journal^ kindly showed me round, and gave mo 
much useful information. All Queensland was then suffering from a 
fearful drought, even the rainy belt not getting its usual quantity of 
precipitation. Mackay had had 22 inches in the monsoonal months, 
instead of the usual 40 inches, and in consequence the growing cane 
had suto'ed considerably, a crop of 18,000 tons of sugar was expected 
against the average of 26,000 ; Mackay has gone to 33,000 tons. The 
ratoons were very backward owing to lack of rain at end of 1901. 
Mackay notes include the following. Average proportion of cane to 
sugar 8f tons. The grub pest, virulent in past years, bad been got 
under by a sort of “beetle bee,’’ families turned out and joined forces 
with the Kanakas in attack, 12 tons of beetles were caught and 
boiled. One season 30 tons of beetles were destroyed. A parasitic 
wasp also plays havoc with this grub, in the body of which it lays its 
eggs. Another moth borer gives some trouble ; the remedy is to out 
out aSected parts and buim. The worst of all borers is that which 
hails from Kew Griiinea; it came some years ago with specimens of 
wild cane, which has all been dug out and burned. All pests are now 
well in hand. Bourbon cane, being liable to rust, is not used. I 
visited several of the mills, notably Habana, the proprietor of which, 
Mr. B. M, Long, is one of the most experienced and up to date sugar 
men in Queensland. Mr. Long was the first man in Queensland to 
adopt the system of increasing farmers’ areas and decreasing estate 
crops. Cane, excepting ratoons, was looking well everywhere. 
Coffee is being grown in the district. A good deal of controvorsy 
©xists as to the policy with regard to the Lantana plant, which has 
covered the whole neighbourhood, and threatens to become a sijrious 
pest; it is a good fertiliser, and makes splendid hedges, but requires 
to be kept well in hand. 

About 1875, during a particularly adverse season, a bad attack of 
rust ruined the crop, and caused the industry in Mackay to receive a 
decided check, and its backers thought that the climate of the colony 
was unsuited to growing cane. At that time the Bourbon variety was 
almost entirely grown in Queensland. Cultivation, no doubt, at that 
date was very imperfect. Mr, E. W. McCulloch, in the Queensland 
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Official Year IJook^ states that the cane varieties, ‘‘Eappoe” and “Kose 
Bamboo,” small quantities of which were grown in the early days, 
successfully resisted the disease which decimated the ‘‘Bourbon” 
cane. Mackay continued to be the headquarters of the industry, and 
fortunes were made there during the good prices which prevailed 
along in the seventies. As sugar growing spread, the northern lands 
were brought under cane; these districts, having a rainfall of from 
sixty to two hundred inches a year, and possessing the true tropical 
moist heat, seem to be the ideal home of the cane in Queensland. 
However, a little sugar growing takes place right down to the Hew 
South "Wales border. 

I was at Geraldtown, on the Johnstone Eiver, for a few days, the 
region of perpetual rain. Sugar and bananas are the produce of the 
district. Of the latter no less than 1,320,620 bunches were exported 
from the port in 1901, cased and loose ; taking an average, I make it 
that this means no less than 236,764,000 single “fingers” sent away 
that year. The fruit is mostly grown by Chinamen, who make a 
good living after paying £l per acre i^er annum for uncleared scrub 
lauds. A tramway runs from the port to Goondi plantation, and is 
continued farther to open up the fruit growing district. This 
municipal tramway system is seen in connection with several of the 
sugar growing neighbourhoods of Queensland, the local authority 
raises the money by loan, and builds and manages the lines, which 
are very useful institutions, and which mostly pay well. 

The Pioneer plantation on the delta of the Burdekin river is notable 
as the first and only sample of a system of cane growing by 
irrigation^—since my visit to the colony, however, irrigation has been 
applied to the Bundaburg district, as indicated above. The plantation 
belongs to Messrs. Drysdale Brothers, Mr. Douglas Brown is the 
Manager, and Mi\ John Drysdale was in residence during my visit. 
About 450 hands in all are employed; 200 Kanakas, 90 Japanese, 
30 Chinese, and 120 whites, and there are subsidiary cane growers. 
In 1901-02 there were 1,100 acres under cane, and 34,000 tons were 
taken off; an average of 31 tons to the acre, the highest yield was 
70 tons. The estate is well developed, with a tramway imiming 
through it (a little locomotive made by the Ilunslet Company called 
the “Pioneer’’ has done splendid service), a 60 ton mill, a splendid 
residence for the manager, hospital, good houses for the coloured 
labourers, and 15 pumping plants. There were 3,000 toiXvS of firewood 
stored at the mill when I paid my visit, this wood is collected in the 
off season, when the unopened bush is cleared for cane by the Japs, 
who woik on task work, partly: only i*aw sugar is made, which is 
sold to the Company. Messrs. Drysdale have 47 farmers round them 
growing cane for their mill; the average area of the farms is 300 
acres, 50 of which will perhaps be under cane, the market price of 
which is about 12s. These farmers are financed from the plantation, 
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wL-icli supplies them with pumping plants and ploughs and teams; 
in good seasons this arrangement works well, and maize is grown on 
the space not occupied by cane. I noticed that on the Pioneer farms 
trashing was not practised, burning (carefully supervised by the 
plantation authorities) takes place Ijefore cutting. 

Ill the whole of this district water can he easily drawn by 
penetrating the water bearing sand, saturated by the flow of the 
Burdekin river. The jflantation water is drawn by powerful |)umps 
from permanent lagoons, one draws 8,000 gallons a minute. The 
water is conducted by flumes to the cane flelds, where it is run 
through the plants in channels. The farmers round, with their 
smaller requirements, use spear-point pipes for boring into the sandy 
soil, and generally strike water about 20 or 30 feet. 

The climate of the Bundaberg and southern districts is not 
particular!}^ well suited for cane planting, on account of the uncer¬ 
tainty of rain, and the occurrence of dangerous frosts. Light frosts 
are occasionally experienced at Mackay and the Herbert Elver, but 
these are not of sufficient importance to be injurious. In the ideal 
sugar growing land of the north, within the rainy belt, there are still 
to be obtained plenty of uncleared scrub lands well suited to cane 
cultivation. These lands have rich alluvial and volcanic soils, and are 
valued (10 miles from mills) up to £7 an acre. 

Going southwards from Port Douglas—the farthest north—I give a 
record of the chief mills in the various sugar districts. At the Mossman 
river (Port Douglas) there is one central mill, the largest and one of 
the most successful in the State, w'hich crushed in 1901, 56,000 tons of 
cane, and which put up a record in November, 1902, by producing a 
ton of sugar from 6‘2 tons of cane. At Caiims, there are two mills, 
the Mulgrave Central, which handled 51,000 tons of cane in 1901, and 
Ilambledon, belonging to the C.S.E. Co. On the Johnstone river, 
still south, there is a large mill belonging to the Company at Goondi, 
and one at Mourilyan, the property of the Union Bank of Australia. 
On the Herbert river, the southern border of the rainy belt,' the 
Company have two mills, at Yietoria, and at Macnade; Messrs. Wood 
Brothers and Boyd own the Eipple Creek mill. Going south again, 
we come to the Burdekin delta, where is the Pioneer estate of Messrs. 
Drysdalo Brothers & Co., and two mills belonging to the Australian 
Estates Co., Seaforth and Halamia—these two are managed by 
Messrs. Drysdale. 

Approaching the important district of Mackay, there is the Ihosper- 
pine miU on the river of that name, a central mill establishment. A,t 
Mackay there are five central mills, Eacecoui*se, North Eton, Marian, 
Pleystowe, and Plane Creek, and one mill, the property of the 
Company, Homebush; the Palms, (Australian Estates Co.), Hahana, 
(Long and Eobertson), Meadowlands, (W. II. llyne’s Executors), 
Palmyra, (H. Macready), and Earleigh, (till lately the property of the 
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late Sir John Lawes’ Executors, this estate, mill, and 7,000 acres, cost 
from £70,000 to £80,000, and has been quite recently” sold). Ijcaving 
Mackay, we next get to Bundaberg, where there is a refinery at 
Millaquin, owned by the Queensland National Bank, and managed by 
Mr. Eastick. This mill and refinery handles in all from 10/15,000 tons 
of sugar annually, and the refined sugar is sold in the open market. 
Eairymead belongs to the Messrs. A. TI.- and E. Young, and Bingera 
to Messrs. Gibson and Howes. This firm have recently spent £80,000 
in irrigation plant, and have irrigated 1,000 acres of cane, which were 
expected to 3 ueld 35 tons last (190:2) season. There are 12 other mills 
at Bundaberg, and six juice mills. South again to the districts called 
the Isis scrub ; here there is the Isis central mill, which handled 
30,000 tons of cane in 1901, the Childers factory belonging to the 
Company, and a small central mill in x)rivatohands. There are central 
and privately owned mills at Gin Gin, Moreton, Mount Bauple,Nerang 
river, &c., but those specified above are the principal, and give an 
idea of the distribution of the mills in (Queensland. 

The Company takes the wdiole output of (Queensland cane, except 
that produced at Millaquin refinery, and Bingera, Eairymead, and 
Bipple Creek mills. 

Out of the 108,535 acres under cane in 1901, Mackay claimed 24,000, 
the Eainy Belt 33,000, and Bundaberg and district 42,000. In that 
year 78,160 acres of cane were crushed, yielding 121,000 tons of sugar; 
there were 32,000 acres of stand-over or unproductive cane. The 
weight of cane was 1,180,000 tons. 

Gondusion. 

The Colonial Sugar Eefining Company, referred to in this article as 
“the Company,” finances the central mills in bad seasons, and handles 
practically the whole cane c;rop in Queensland, and, under the new 
system, will probably become the Sugar Trust of Australia—a 
beneficent rule. The}’" fix the price at which they buy from growers 
and makers by taking the market prices for refined sugar at the 
following places:—Auckland, (New Zealand,) Adelaide, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Brisbane—£8, say for 88^. If a rise occurs during the 
season at these points, the farmer gets the proportion (according to 
time of the rise), to the extent of 18s. in the pound. In the 1901-2 
season, farmers got 39s. bonus. The proportions (of volume handled) 
figured out belonging to the cities named being respectively 16 2, 11, 
33, 33, and 7. 

It will he seen that at present the sugar industry in Queensland is 
in an uncertain and complex condition. The grower of cane is pro¬ 
tected by the Commonwealth government against over-sea competitors 
sending beet sugar to the extent of £10 per ton. He I'eceives a bonus 
if he can get his crop cultivated by white labour from the same source, 
and the Company buys his product at a fair market rate, and divides 
any rise which thereafter may take place. The Company are distri- 
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butmg during 1902-3 a special bonus, equal to 21s. ojd. per ton of 
sugar, towards canying out the Commonwealtb’s intention of letting 
growers reap advantage from the diiference between fiscal and 
Customs’ duties, (excise £3 and duty £6). The Company are 
presumably I'etaiiiing the large proj)ortion of the difference to meet 
the fall in the price of sugar which has taken place. 

We have yet to learn if exclusion of coloured labour is to be quite 
effectual; there are lots of Chinese and coolies in the nortliern territory, 
and unless government patrols are established along tlie rivers of 
northern Australia, there will be no means of keeping the Macassar 
boats from landing men, who can easily \rork into Queensland. If 
effectual, it may he taken for granted that sugar growing on a large 
scale will he severely injured in the north of the State of Queensland, 
in the south white labour—if available—may do. 


Experience so far shows that an import duty of £10 a ton is not 
sufficient to check beet import into Australia, which will this year he 
an imiiorter. 

The terrible drought of 1902 was expected to cause a loss to Queens¬ 
land sugar growers of about £10,000; in such a season the ideal' 
position of growers is the rainy belt. Nothing but a good system 
of irrigation can ensure safety to planters in the dry districts. 

The future of the industry in Queensland is limited only by the 
consumption in Australasia, wffiicli maybe put at 200,000 tons. Theriv 
is therefore any amount of room for expansion, supposing the labour 
question settles itself; in the future, if the industry develops, Queens- 
growers may make a profit say of £2 10s. a ton on 200,000 tons 
consumed in the Commonwealth and New Zealand, and will then hcv 
ill a position to export say 50,000 tons surplus, on which they may bo 
content with 10s. profit. 

The January’ issue of the Sugar Journal gives the following 
figures to show the output of sugar in Queensland for the last three 


3 'ears. The figures for the season just ended are only approximate:- 


Bundaberg and Gin Gin ) 
Maryborough and Isis . j 
Eockhampton 
Maekay .. 

Bowen 
Burdekin 

Herbert .. ., _) 

Johnstone .. .. .. j 


Cairns and Port Douglas.. 


Tear endini? 
June 30, 1901. 
Tons. 

2,869 .. 

Year ending 
June 30, 1902 
Tuns, 

2,962 

Apppox. Output 
for Season 
just ended. 
Tons. 
1,000 

20,429 .. 

36,205 

. 17,500 

477 .. 

20,194 .. 

1,613 .. 

7,447 .. 

690 

24,093 

1,610 

10,724 

10,750 
2,000 
. 5,500 

21,230 

28,692 

. 23,500 

18,295 .. 

18,882 

. 18,500 

92,554 

120,858 

88,750 
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The decrease for last season was about 37,000 tons of sugar, or a 
loss of about £400,OOO. The record output of sugar for the past ten 
years was realised in 1898, wlion the yield was 163,784 tons of sugar. 

There is much heated discussion in the Australian States jnst now 
concerning the not unini])ortant question as to who is to pay the 
rebate on white-gi-owii sugar exj^lained above. Is it to be a charge 
ag'ainst the Coininonwealth as a whole, or is it to come out of the 
excise duty collected The Commonwealth Premier is believed tO' 
favour the pa 3 unent of the rebate h}" Australia on a ^er cnjyita basis, 
whilst other Ministers think that the two States concerned in the 
pi’oduction of sugar, Queensland and New South Wales, should 
li(piidate the amount. The fairest view of the matter, I think, is that 
the Commonwealth should defray the charge; having insisted upon a 
“White Australia,” it should paj’the pij)er. In New South Wales, 
W'here about 98 per cent, of cane growers have availed themselves of 
the rel;)ate system, the question as to whether the hurdon of payment 
is to be borne b^^ the State, or Australia as a whole, is a ver}^ important 
one indeed. 


EXPEPJMENTAL WOEK IN HAWAII. 


The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association have issued a pamphlet 
of about 100 pages describing the work of their experiment station 
and laboratories during the last few years. This included planting 
tests, investigations on the action of salt on the soil, and also on the 
cane. A number of voluminous tables are given, but to aid the 
reader a summary of the results is appended, and we reproduce it 
here:— 

STJMMAEY. 

Planting Tests. —The average results of planting tests for two 
crops of cane gave the following order as regards yields :— 

One eye per 12 inches. ) One eye per 6 inches. 

One continnous cane in row. | Two continuous canes in row. 

One eye i)er 18 inches. 

New Yaeieties. —Of the four new varieties of cane harvested in 
1902, D. 74 gave the most satisfactory returns, yielding over 18 tons 
of sugar per acre. White Bamboo proved a very promising variety, 
yielding 14 J- tons of sugar. These two canes were not only found to 
1)0 good sugar i)roducers, they were also economical in their require- 
meiits of plant food. Ottaheite and Salangore made but a poor showing. 

Eesults witie Eatoons 01^' Yaeieties. —The highest yield of 
sugar with ratoons was VSi- tons obtained with Tibboo Mird ; the 
lowest yield, 8 tons, with Eiji Purple. D. 117 and Fiji Purple gave 
lai'ger yields with ratoons than with plant cane. The quantity of 
sugar produced by La. Purple and Striped Singapore was pi'actically 
the same for ratoons as for plant cane. The highest average amount 
of sugar produced per acre for t^o crops (plant and ratoons) was 15 
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tons, yielded by Tibboo Mird. Fiji Purple gave the lowest average 
yield, the quantity being 6J- tons to the acre. The average purity of 
the juice in the ratoons of the varieties was 6*42 degrees higher than 
the average purity of the juice of the plant cane. 

The Action oe Salt on the Soil. —Varying quantities of salt 
are contained in Hawaiian artesian waters. This ingredient of 
irrigation water renders available large amounts of the lime, magnesia, 
and potash in the soil. ^Vhere the water is saline, over-irrigations 
are necessary to keep the salt from reaching harmful accumulations 
in the soil, consequently enormous quantities of lime and magnesia, 
and a very large amount of potash must be washed out with the salt. 
Under such conditions the soil will eventually become depleted as 
regards these elements and become unx^ductive, unless they arc 
replaced in the land. An application of ground coral or coral sand 
should occasionally be made to fields receiving water containing even 
moderate amounts of salt. The amounts of lime needed will vary with 
the saline strength of the irrigation water and with the lime content 
of the soil, If soils rather low in lime are receiving very brackish 
water the use of lime in large quantities in such form as ground 
coral or coral sand, is imperative to maintain the fertility of the land. 

The Action of Salt on the Cane.— The quantity of salt that 
may be contained in irrigation water without ])roducing material 
injury to the cane, varies to a large extent with the nature of the soil 
and the volume of irrigation used per acre. The quantities and 
proportions of the ingredients, other than common salt, contained in 
irrigation water also infinence in large measure the action of such 
water on the growth of cane. 

Cane planted in lysimeters grew apparently unchecked with its 
roots in contact with a soil water containing 195'75 grains of chlorine 
to the U. S. gallon. Cane absolutely refused to grow where the por- 
■centage of chlorine in the soil retiched 0T98, the soil containing 2S 
per cent, of its weight of water. 

Cane in lysimeters irrigated to excess with water containing 200 
grains of salt to the gallon, made an apparentlv^ normal growth. In 
-other tests with the same amount of salt in the water, but whore 
excessive irrigations were not applied, the cane died. 

In brackish irrigation water, the quantities of lime and magnesia 
are usually rather high, the latter element being in excess of the 
former. If it were nut for the fact that the lime of the soil is (ion- 
siderably more soluble than the magnesia, where saliite irrigation is 
used, the soil water would have an excess of magnesia over lime* 
The latter condition would be decided^ unfavourable to the growth 
■of cane. As the lime is washed from the soil in greater quantities 
than the magnesia, it is necessary to apply the former element to the 
land to prevent the soil water from ultimately containing more 
inagnosia than lime. 
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IvESSLEE’S CONTINUOUS DIFFUSION PEOOESS AS 
COMPARED WITH THE WORN IN THE BATTERY. 

By Walter Tiemann". 

In No. 45, Yol. IV., of the International Sngar Journal, Mr* 
H. Maerker described the new Kessler process, after the description 
given of the same in the patent specification and explained in the first 
place why the diffusion process in the manufacture of cane sugar has, 
lip to the present, been unsuccessful. 

This study is very interesting, but still the subject has not been 
treated with that thoroughness which the great importance of it 
demands, as the present defective method of extracting the juice from 
the cane is a question of vital importance, a question of life and death, 
so to say, for the cane industry. 

The diffusion process must and will be the process of the future also 
for cane, the same as extraction is exclusively used for beet; it must 
however:— 

1. Not only extract the highest percentage of sugar but also 

2. A juice of the highest possible concentration, 

3. A juice of the highest possible purity, 

4. All with little expense and less attendance and last but not least, 

5. The exhausted cane should bo as good a fuel as the one coming 
from the mills at present, so that with a good plant the manufacture 
can be earned on without coal or wood. 

The exhausted slices of the old battery were freed of the water, as 
far as possible, by means of pressure, but this operation can only be 
carried out very imperfectly with the slices. As the slices are cut 
crosswise to the longitudinal fibre of the cane they are perfectly 
ground to small particles and powder by the pressure without being 
freed of the water. With their and more of water these exhausted 
slices cannot be used as fuel; the drying of the same by mechanical 
means, or in the sun, is troublesoiiie and expensive; and finally a 
great deal of the powdered material or dust is carried olf from the 
furnaces into the Hues by the draught of the chimney. 

These drawbacks are removed by the Kessler process as the cane 
is not diffused in slices but j)repared by crushing-machines in the 
usual manner. This method of reducing to pieces is of course un¬ 
suitable for an extraction in the old diffusion-battery, but just the 
right thing for the Kessler apparatus, the contents of the greater part 
of the ruptured cells are readil^^ and easily obtained by simple 
extraction, so that the actual diffusion process proper extends only to 
the small mass of unbroken cells; this also explains why only a 
diffusion of from 20-40 minutes is required. 

The distribution of the crushed cane, which is compressed in 
uniform layers, is further more advantageous for a uniform circulation 
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of tlie diffusion, liquid than are the slices in the battery, as the latt(‘r 
do not form uniformly narrow channels and interspaces. 

By crushing the cane the following great advantages are obtained:— 

1. The treated material, after the diffusion, can ])e dried iiioro 
perfectly hy the mill, being pressed at 00-70-0 immediately after 
leaving the diffiision-apj)aratns; it therefore forms a nu)ro combus¬ 
tible fuel tlian the bagasse imbibed, and a much better combustible 
than sliced cane. 

2. The machines for crushing, or canc-breakers, are cheaper and 
not so delicate as slicing-machines, also less expensive in their working; 
some of tliein are of a perfect construction. 

3. The amount of the cane mass to be treated by the diffusion is 
proportionately verj^ reduced, as already 407 of the juice has been 
extracted in the crushing ; the sliced canes in the old battery require 
a large plant, whereas with this invention only a comparatively small 
apparatus is required. 

We will now Iniotly state, on the basis of the drawing, the principal 
stages of the process. 



II. from which in passes in a changed posiiion to the s<.u;‘omI cruslier, 

III. in order to be still further reduced to ineces. Ih'om here tlie now 
sufficiently crushed cane is carried by the conveyor IV. to the 
diffusion apparatus, in order to be subjected to a, systematic diffusion 
process beginning in vacuo in a continiionslj^ working apparatus A, 
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D, D% D’. The crushed cane, which is introduced into the 
a,pparatus by Ah is distributed in uniformly siqierposed layers, with 
small spaces for eftocting a rational diffusion. This compact mass is 
mechanically driven forward by a strong conveyor (B, 0,) in an 
oppovsite direction to the diffusion liquid, which penetrates the mass, 
and the latter is finally taken hold of by tbe pressing device (E), 
■which easily compresses it and discharges it at h\ 



Water at the required temperature and pressure outers in a. con¬ 
tinuous ciiri'ont at G" into a double cylinder, the inner wall of which 
is perforated. The diffusion process takes place throughout the 
whole coliiniu of crushed cane and the juice is then discharged at N, 
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Eacli end of tlie apparatus is provided with a pressing device of 
special construction, B at the inlet which compresses the cane mass 
mashed with juice, and E at the outlet which compresses the crushed 
cane saturated with water. This special closing system enables the 
use of a vacuum at the beginning of the diffusion process while 
siibj ected to the pressure of the water. 

The mashing jiiul also the heating of the fresh cut cane are effected 
simultaneously by means of the juice heated in the calorisator 1, 
This juice being discharged at kS is sucked by the vacuum of the 
receptacle T while passing through D; then it is drawn by the 
circulating pump m to k", where it serves for mashing the fresh 
crushed cane, and gives off its heat to the same. Consequently, as 
the operation of the conveyor B is continuous, all cane mass is 
successively brought in contact with the warm mash-juice, which 
forms a very essential improvement. 

J and J' are filters which separate the fine particles of cane from 
the juice. 

U is a regulating and measuring vessel, which gives back one part 
of the juice to the circulation pump M, and leads off the other part 
measured to the defecation. 

The double mantles at Gr, KC and are so arranged that the 
windings of the screw brush the inner walls, and thus prevent an 
obstruction of the sieve holes. 

Erom the diffusion the extracted cane is fed to the mill Y., which 
presses out the sweet water, and at 60-70"^ 0., so that the bagasse 
oozes out exceedingly well dried, and forms a dryer fuel than the 
present mills with strong imbibition. 

It may be found convenient, if there is already a crusher existing 
in connection with a mill, to let the cane pass consecutively through 
two crushers, through one crusher and the mill, and then into the 
diSusion apparatus, so that the latter will be inserted between the 
first and second mill. The first mill, and also the second mill, produce 
in this case a much greater quantity; a third mill is, of course, not 
required. 

The sweet water from the mill is thoroughly freed, by a now and 
exceedingly effective apparatus YI., of the finest particles of cane, imd 
is at once continuously heated with the addition of a little lime and 
carried through the pump YII., partly for the pur|)ose of diluting tho 
defecation scums for a more effective filtration in the filter x>reHses ; a 
part of it is carried direct into the diffusion apj)aratus, for instance at 
X., where also sweet water from the filter lumscs enters, 

With these precautionary measures all the sweet waters and wash¬ 
ing waters of the factory can, owing to the quick and continuoua 
working of the Kessler apparatus be used very advantageously for 
diffusion and with the most simple arrangement, so that only solu¬ 
tions of sugar in the natural concentration of cane juice require to be 
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evaporated, as also the Kessler process gives the cane juice almost 
undiluted. 

Of course all losses of sugar are also avoided in this way. 

The cost of evaporating the diluted juices is very high, in many 
cases as high as the price of the additional fuel, wood or coal, which is 
not required with the Kessler process, so that the output of the factory 
rises 207. 

In order to compare the different diffusion processes it is necessary 
and interesting to describe at the same time more in detail all the 
principles and proceedings of the diffusion, as far as this has not been 
done already in the above mentioned article by Mr. H. Maerker. 



In the first place in should be borne in mind 

1. That only about G0\ of iveight and volume of the cane^ as against 
sliced cane, require to be diffused, as 40^ of juice has been extracted l)y 
crushing. 

2. That that 60'^ of crushed cane occupies in the Kessler a,pparatus 
only 45-50^ of apace, as against 100^' of sliced cane. 

3. That also this 60)^ requires only of the ordinary diffusion 
time ; the space required in the apparatus is therefore much smaller, 
iind the cost i^roportionately lower. 

The column of crushed, cane in Kessler's apjKifatus is in fact less than 
the sum of the heights in a battery having five diffusers. 

It is however at all events well to take into consideration that the 
mass of crushed cane in Kessler's apparatus is very considerably more 
compact than in the old battery, but this does not imply a pressure 
in the real sense of the word. 

One hi. space in the battery contains 43 kilos, of material and 79 
liters of water, while in Kessler's apparatus, where each space is used 
to advantage, we have 70 kilos, of material and 35 liters of water in 
the same volume. 
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Tliere are absolutely no waste spaces in Kessler’s apparatus. 

The mass, composed of uniformly superposed layers, contains only 
small and completol\' uniform spaces, through which the liquid can 
freely circulate. No pa.ssages are formed. 

There are also no sieve l)ottoms, on which the mass lies, as with 
the diffusing receptacles in the battery. 

In the battery the holes of the strainers are partly stopped up by 
the slices, which repea,tedly takes ])lacc in every diffuser, a,nd are 
•adverse to the circulation of the Inpiid, and even a greater resistance 
thjiii that of the slices themselves. 

The single strainer in Kessler’s apparatus, which serves for the 
discharge of the juice (k‘), does not show this drawback, because the 
material constantly nroves along* this surface, so that the spaces in 
the mass and. the holes of the strainer always coincide with each other. 

In case of emergency, even the juice can he forced back again into 
the aj)paratus, whereby the holes will be immediately free again. 

x\. further advantageous feature for good circulation is tlnit during 
the first half of tlie process, generating gases ris(3 u|>wards, and 
thereby assist the forward motion of the liquid, instead of preventing 
the waste, as in the battery. 

The fonuer mashing method, in which a j)art of the material was 
always subjected to an increased temperatur(3, changed the structure 
of the slices, thus affecting the circulation. This drawback is 
obvitited liy Kessler’s mcclianical mashing process. 

The production of a vaciiuia at the beginning of the diffusion 
process and the continuous working of the sa,me are very ef.fective 
for a rational extraction, while the presence of air and gases in and 
between the cells can retard the osmotic action for a comparatively 
long time. 

An adequate vacuum can bo produced in the calorisator I and in 
the recipient T, in order that the juice may boil and the foam (air 
containing juice) hurst. The air escapes under the action of the 
pump; consequently the mashing does not bring air immediately 
into circulation (as against the drawback of Naud(d's iirocess). 

The whole mass of slices is suhj<,‘cted to a higlica: b,}mperature, 
within the limits acknowledged as praeticable. 

The fresh cane mass is brought to the increased temperafure 
according to tlie old system of Jtdiiudv, but in the ].>r(jsent case by 
means of automatic masbiiig, and tbe water enters properly ]u‘a,t(id. 

We miglifc also refer to the fact that the mass of crnslaul ca,no i.s 
moved forward in, an opposite direction to the tliffusing In{aid. 

The combination of these circumstances and their combined effect 
favourably intluencc the diffusion process to such an extent, tha,t its 
duration is reduced more than onc-half without elfucting tlie other 
requirements, /.e., a good extraction. The capacity per hi. volume is 
thus considerably increased. 
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Tlie improved process meets all requirements necessary for the 
extraction of juice as concentrated as possible. 

Tbe Tiniformity of tbe mass consisting of uniformly superposed 
layers^—without waste spaces and without passages—ensures a regular 
circulation of the diffusing liquid. 

In one word : the diffusion according to ]vossler\s process is effected 
in a real systematic manner. 

The filling of Itessler’s aj^paratus is effected in quite a different 
manner to th(3 battery-diffusers; according to the latter, the slices are 
thrown or dropped in, whereby a conical-shaped mass is necessarily 
formed, wdiose middle 2 '>oint is always more comjiact than the outer 
edges, and the liquid of course jneferahly takes that course, where it 
meets with the smallest resistance. 

The mashing from below does not bave much effect on this 
drawback: the circulation remains irregular, hence there is a decrease 
of the density of the juice, an irregular extraction, &c. 

The l)est distribution in more conq){i,ct layers (Kessler’s system) 
requir(.‘S a more fiivourable 2 >ro])ortion between the slices and the 
li(juid, /.c., the water which is adapted for extraction. 

Ilonco, a. corresponding jicceleratioii of the circulation rt^sults there¬ 
from, or, in other words, ilte difftiHhuj <j[n(ivtity of cane, umsa is nnich 
laryc.i' Hhik that <f the ^voter iririrh 2 >oScsrs IhcrHhroKf/h. 

In this iruLiinor the desired degree of sugar extraction can bo much 
easier attained. 

Since the {juantity of waiter llowung through the slices duihig the 
diffusion })rocess is less, it is obvious that the juice extracted must he 
more concentrated. 

The advantages just mentioned go hand in hand with the extraction 
of a juice as pure a,s possible. 

The quantitative pro 2 )ortioii of the liquid and the cane mass is in 
fact an important factor of this result,—the less water, the less dis¬ 
solved non-saccharine substances. Further, the duration of the 
diffusion—with suitable temperature—and also the contact of the 
liquid wdth the slightly soluble substances, is considerably shortened 
and constHpienily there are far fewer foreign substances in the juice. 
The detrinnuital action of the air and gases is obviated through their 
absence. 

By tlie moehanitail mashing and heating of the fresh slices the 
superheating and deeomjiositioii of the same are a.voide(l, wdjile in. the 
hattiny, where the unmoved layer always receives very hot juice, the 
case is very different. Already in the year 1894, Melchior called 
attention to this drawback, wdioso detrimental influence also {iffects 
the purity of the juice. In Kessler’s inocess, however, the crushed 
cane mass does i,iot undergo any change whatever. 

In the l:)att;ei\y the extraction of the last paidicles of sugar requires 
much S 2 )ace and time, and especially with medium and low tempera- 
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tures, wliose bad consequences are obvious. Many slightly soluble 
substances, wHcb. were not dissolved during the ju’ecediiig stage of 
extraction, unavoidably pass into the juice. 

In the improved process the extraction need not be carried on so 
far, for it should not he forgotten that in consequence of the pressing 
device E., a portion of the sugar contained in the extracted slicevs 
returns to the diffusing water. 

Consequently the cane mass contains much less liquid when driven 
out of Kessler’s a^jparatus than when discharged from the battery. 

All these factors are instrumental in attaining with the new 
system the extraction of a purer juice than with the old process. 

(To be continued.) 


(JOKSUMPTION OE SUGAE PEE HEAD IK EIJEOPE AND 
NOETH AMEEICA, 

Foe the Yeaes 1900-1901 and 1901-1902. 


1901 

Great Britain. 44*47 

Switzerland. 27*75 

Denmark.24*52 

Holland.21*21 

Sweden and Norway .. 20*84 

France. 15*81 

Germany. 18*82 

Belgium. 11*44 

Austria-Hungary .. .. 8*37 

Eussia . 7*76 

Portugal and Madeira .. 6*41 

Spain . 4*48 

Greece. 3*67 

Turkey. 3*66 

Italy. 3*27 

Servia . 3*13 

Eoumaiiia. 2*85 

Bulgaria.. 2*80 


All Europe. 12*88 

North America . 32*02 


Mean. 15*86 


1902. 

19J0-19OL 

lbs. 

Kg. 

lbs. 

97*83 

... 44*52 

97*94 

61*05 

_ 24*29 

53*44 

53*94 

23*40 

51*48 

46*66 

20*12 

44*26 

46*00 

17*89 

39*36 

34*78 

.... 16*64 

36*60 

30*40 

.... 13*88 

30*53 

25*17 

10*73 

23*60 

18*41 

8*11 

17*84 

17*07 

.... 6*53 

14*36 

14*10 

6*42 

14*12 

9*85 

.... 4*55 

10*01 

8*07 

3*41 

7*50 

8*05 

3*66 

8’()5 

7*19 

2*80 

6*16 

6*88 

3*12 

6*86 

6*27 

.... 3 46 

7*61 

6*16 

2*67 

5*87 

28*33 

12*57 

27*65 

70*44 

.... 30*29 

f}()*64 

34*89 

15*28 

33*61 


From Argentina comes an order for the nocesBar 5 -'' plant and 
machinery to turn out 250 tons of molascuit a week. At present 
this commodity commands a wholesale price of about £5 lOs. per ton 
in London. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 
Communicated by Mr. W. P. Thompson, C.E.,F.G.S., M.I.M.E., 
Cliartered Patent Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool ; and 
322, High Holborn, London. 


EN GLISH.— APPLICATIONS. 

3373. A. Fueitag, London. Aji ivipraved process of and apparatas 
for evaporating or condensing sugar juices, salt solutions, and the like. 
\ 2 tl 1 February, 1903. 

3563. E. Bapge and L. Givatjdan, London. An improvement 
in the manufacture of saccharine, 14th February, 1903. 

4858. 0. SuDUE, London. Process of treatment of the residuavij 

ligitors of sugar factories, (Date applied for under Patents Act, 1901, 
3rd June, 1902, being date of application in Franco.) Complete 
specification, 2nd March, 1903. 

5280. L. Naudet, London. Process <f and apparaius for the 
diffusion and extraction of saccharine juices. Oth March, 1903. 

ABllIDGMENTS. 

3295. J. J. E. Bekkeu, Utrecht, Holland, and R. IIaeyey, 
Glasgow. Improvements in and relating to mills for grinding sugar 
cane, and like grinding purposes. 10th li'ebruary, 1902. This 
invention has reference to imiirovements in and relating to mills for 
grinding sugar cane, and like grinding purposes. According to these 
improvements, two rolls are placed one directly below the other, and 
a third roll is placed out from these at an angle preferably of about 
65 degrees from the centre of top roll. 

6065. S. A. Jackson, Heaton Chapel, Lancashire, and A. J. 
Pennington, Withington, Lancashire. Improvements in the pjrocess 
of manufacturing or purifying saccharine. 12th March, 1903. This 
invention relates to an improved process or methods of treating crude 
saccharine to separate the constituent part which has sweetening 
properties from that part which is inert or non-sweetening. It 
consists in treating the crude material in excess (preferably at a 
raised temperature) with such a quantity of acetone as is insufdoient 
to dissolve all the ortho-acid in the mixture and any of the para-acid 
before a saturated solution of the ortho-acid is formed, and then 
crystallising out the ortho-acid or evaporating to dryness at one 
operation. 

22537. C. B. Dueyea, Iowa, United States of America. Process 
of producing maltose syrups and sugars. 16th October, 1902. This 
invention relates to a process of producing maltose syrups and sugars 
with the object in view of-economising time, fuel and labour, and 
increasing the yield, thereby bringing the cost of the concentrated 
product down to a competitive basis of cost with glucose products. 
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It consists ill providing a tliin lioiling or inodifiod Ntarcli, having 
mixed therewith a very dilute acid, cooking the mixing, neutralising 
the acid, treating the mass with malt, and hinilly separating the 
maltose from the mass. 

GEEM AN. — ABlilDG^VIEXTS. 

135678. Joseph Eobix-Laxglots, Paris. An. <(}>p<(r((tns for huil- 
h)(j dotnn, mdsJrinf/, and ceidrfj)i(/infj si((jar prodacts. 3rd January, 
1901. The ajiparatus consists of a number of sets or rows of vats, 
each of which consists of a mashing* apparatus, a melting |)an arranged 
above it, and a centrifugal erected beneath it. These sets or batteries 
are used systematically by sugar and the water serving for casing it, 
and the syrup formed from the sugar and water, being conveyed 
through the appa.ratus in opposite directions to one another, so that 
the sugar conies in contact with alwaj^s purer and increasingly thinner 
liquid. The i‘aw sugai* is dissolved in the first melting pan of tlie 
second row in -ttli part of water of 100 to 110^, the syrup obtained is 
run into the mash pan below and allowed to gradually crystallise out 
by co(diiig, the green syrup is centrifugalled off in the centrifugal 
beneath the mashing apparatus, and the sugar is conveyed by a scoop 
mechanism into the melting pan of the third row, where the same pro¬ 
cesses are repeated, and so on up to the fourth row, from the centri¬ 
fugal of which the sugar is obtained pure white. The most impure 
syrup is boiled down to exhaustion, mashed and centrifugalled in the 
boiling down apparatus of the first row, which corresponds to a 
melting pan. The drain is final molasses, the sugar as raw sugar is 
again dissolved with raw sugar in the second row, and so forth. 

135679. Eoiibig & Eonig, Magdeburg-Sudenburg. A lorocess and, 
apparatus for producing a vigorous circulation in evaporating or hoiling 
down apparatus, 21st December, 1901. (Patent of addition to 
No. 126615, of 9th December, 1900.) The centre part of the heating 
arrangement (with vertical heating pipes) projects considerably above 
the other part, and is heated with steam of higher pressure. The 
sugar juice to be evaporated or boiled down consequently rises vigor¬ 
ously upwards in the central part of the heating apparatus, pours out 
of the upper oi3eiiings over the outer part, and descends in the latter, 
returning from beneath into the central part, and thus having a 
constant vigorous circulation. 

135080. L. PRAISTGEY and J. be Geobebt, Paris. Froms and 
apparatus for evapmrating and hriling down sugar juice and the like, 
29th January, 1902. The interior space of the evaporator or boiling 
down pan is divided into several chambers by partitions, which are 
combined into a single chamber in proportion to the increase in the 
quantity of juice produced by the running in of fresh juice in order 
to prevent too high a level, which would be deleterious, and this is 
•done by adjusting or removing the partitions gradually or successively. 
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The appa,ratus may also foi' tlie same piiipose be so arranged that froiir 
an inclined position it may be cansed to assTinie a liorizontal one, in 
order by tbe g-radua.l inclination of the apparatus to expose to tlie 
increasing- mass to be boiled gradually a. larger evai)orating surface- 
Witbout increasing the level of tbe licpiid, or several sni)erposed 
evapora-ting vessels may be placed in communication, having succes¬ 
sively larger evaporating surfaces. 

135081. A. Holland, Magdeburg-Sudeuburg, An (trratufeinent hh- 
centrifu(f(th for sejxirntiiKj the (h'din inside the sdine. 12th March 
1902. (Patent of addition to Patent Ho. 126073 of 20th March, 1901.) 
AVhilst in the arrangements in centrifugals described in Patent Ho. 
126673 the drain is separated in two qualities, by the iirosent patented 
arraugement a separation into tbrr*e or more (piiilities is possible. In 
order to altain this object the ring di.sc covering all tlie outer channels 
formed by annular projections on the collecting dish is jirovidod with 
progressively displaced slots, arranged side by side and of e(pial 
length, of a width approximate to that of the outer channels, in such 
a way that between each serii^s of slots a portion of the ring disc 
extends to the full width of the ring and the l(?ngth of the slot, so that 
at each revolution of the annular cover provided with, slots of the 
length of ail annular disc slot, the drain may bo conveyed to tliC' 
desired channels to the extent of the length of one slot. 

1356S2. Max SonossTACS, Pcwlin. A process of pnrifying hi’- 
sti'ontiam s<t(xli((.ratt\ 22nd September, 1901. The bi-strontium 
saccharate obtained by separation is first systematically caised in the- 
ordinary mannor with strontium hydrate solution, and then with 
already used non-sugar lyes of increasing purity. By this means a 
saccharate of pure white colour is obtained, and the sugar juices 
obtained therefrom show a considerable diminution in the amount of’ 
salts contained. 

135SS0. Pekdinand Kessler, Eosario, Argentina. Process for 
continnous diffusion or extraction of heet sln'eddinf/s, hagasse, dye. wood or- 
tanning ncood, and the lihe, 9th Hoveinbexy lOOO, The material to be 
treated such for instance as beetroot shroddings, bagasse, disintegrated 
dye wmod, tanner’s bark or wmod, and the like, is moved mechanically 
against the extracting liquid, the diffusion process being thereby 
commenced under vacuum in the uniformly tight packed mass inside 
a diffuser not provided with forwarding and heating devices, and pro¬ 
ceeding in further course under pressure. The concluding means 
employed, both where the liquid is under a diminished as well as an 
increased pressure in the extracting vat, is the action of a press on 
the material to be treated both on its entrance as well as on its dis¬ 
charge from the extracting apparatus. The latter may be formed of 
a U shaped bent pipe, or two pipes standing vertically one above the 
other, into which the material is introduced by a tapering conveyor- 
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worm, and pushed forward whilst the extracted material is pressed 
.and removed hy a second similar worm. The material is also 
penetrated in the opposite direction by the extracting water, and thus 
a constant systematic extraction is obtained. 

136670. Dr. Alexandeb Koelbepp, Berlin, and Dr. A. Worn, 
Oliarlottenberg. A process for electrolytic petrification of scfccharme 
solutions hy the additio)i o f easily attaclmhle basic lead or zinc compounds. 
17th hTovember, 1901. The acids set free in the electrolysis of sugar 
juice are separated out by means of suspended basic lead or kinc 
compounds, more particularly lead saccharate. Dor this posititre 
electrodes may be employed, which are neither attacked nor rendered 
ineffective through firmly adherent deposits. The lead pi'ecipitates 
obtained as bi-product are converted, by means of saccharine solu¬ 
tions and alkali, into lead saccharate, which is again utilised. 

137073. Dbaxz May, Hatschein. Moravia. A device for ccitcliiny 
Mind and stones in the washing of sugar beets. (Patent of addition to 
Patent No. 94300, of the 23rd October, 1<S96). 12th March, 1902. 
In order to prevent the beets sinking to the bottom, in the device for 
catching sand and stones described in Patent No. 94300, the troughs 
traversed by the beets to be washed are provided with two parallel 
bottoms, the upper one of which is perforated and the under one pro¬ 
vided with a nozzle, through which water, air or like gas is driven, 
which again drives upwards in the stone catcher any roots which are 
sinking, and causes them to float further on in the latter. 

137189. Hebmanx Hillebband, Werdohl. A front hnife for 
double hnife ho-xes in beetroot slicing machines. 7th January, 1902. 
In order to protect the cutting edge of the rear knife against damage 
from foreign bodies, the ribs of the upper ribbed knife employed as a 
preliminary cutter are partly removed at the end of this knife, so that 
interstices are formed between the separate ribs, which are left un¬ 
touched. The foreign bodies coming into these interstices then slip 
away nnder the edge of the rear knife or cutter without injuring 
the same. 

137297. Db. Heixbich Winter, Charlottenl:)urg. A device for 
sharply separating discharges of different compositmi inside a centrifugal. 
loth February, 1902. The ahaiy separation of the drain or discharge 
-of different composition is operated inside the centrifugal by means of 
an inner casing introduced between the drum and the outer casing, 
said inner casing being composed of separate movable plates 
resembling Venetian blinds, which in each of their two principal 
positions are only used on one face for the discharge. 

137330. Ernst Egbert Loxjis Bltjmbe, of Zwickau, Saxony. 
A process for making soluble starch hy means of volatile organic acids. 
21st June, 1901. The starch is gradually heated for five to six hours 
to llo^ with about 1| of a volatile organic acid, such for instance as 
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formic acid or acetic acid, in a vessel provided with double walls,, 
stirring apparatus and distilling hood, and then by distillation the 
surplus acid is removed, which is condensed and employed for a fresh 
operation. At the end of the operation a sample of the starch must 
dissolve perfectly clearly in water at 60'^ to 70“^, but yields a starch 
reaction with a solution of iodine. 

137386. Fnrrz Scheibler, Aix-la-Ohapolle. A double choppin<j 
machine for mahin(j ivhole layers of rectanyular sugar VAihes correspondinr; 
to the siigar slabs. 5th January, 1902. In order to be able to produce 
layers corresponding to the sugar slabs of rectangularly broken sugar 
cubes of suitable size without waste by means of a double chopping 
machine, the pairs of knives are arranged at right angles to one 
another, and are separatelj^ operated so that it is possible to adjust the 
knives to any desired size of cutting. 

137555. G. W. Stocker, Grafrath, near Solingen. A double knife 
ho:c ivitli rigidly attacked seat for front and rear knives. 29th March,. 
1902. The mounts for the front and rear knives respectively, are 
connected by revoluble bars in the end 'walls of the knife box, so- 
that when these bars are turned, both knife mountings and the 
knives fixed thereon may be adjusted or displaced. 

137570. August Neumann, Berlin. Shreddings Press. 22nd 
January, 1901. The space bfitweeu the inner cylindrical casing of the 
press and the outer casing, widens constantly outwards from, the 
upper edge to the under edge, so that larger discharging spaces are 
provided in the lower part of the press for the larger quantities of 
exhausted pulp and water. , 


Copies of all published specifications with their drawings in these 
lists can he obtained from W. P. Thompson & Co., 6, Lord Street, 
Liverpool, at One Shilling a copy ’ for English or American Patents, 
and Two Shillings for German. In ordering please give number and 
date. 


Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, manu¬ 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The International Sugar 
Journal the best medium for their advertisements. 

The International Sugar Journal has a wide cuculation among 
planters and manufacturers in all sugar-producing countries, as 
weU as among refiners, merchants, commission agents, and brokers, 
interested in the trade, at home and abroad. 


Mr. H. Maxwell-Lefroy, till lately on the staff of the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture for the West Indies, has been appointed 
Entomologist to the Government of India. I 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP SUGAR (UNITED KINGDOM), 

To END OF February, 1902 and 1903. 

IMPORTS. 


Raw Sugars. 

G-ermany . 

Holland. . 

Belgium . ' 

France... 

Austria-Hungary . j 

Philippine Islands. ! 

Peru.! 

Brazil .i 

Argentine Republic. | 

British East Indies. 

Br, W. Indies, Guiana, &c. 
Other Countries. 

! 

Quantities. 

Values. 

1902. i 

Cwts. 

2,107,410 : 
129,790 ; 
282,896 i 
1,063,599 i 
43,032 1 

’32,800 

86,061 

357,264 

60,940 

26,277 

119,950 

40,614 

1903. 

Cwts. j 

551.609 
63,052 

181.609 
20,086 

717,208 

.... 

31,271 
30,625 
53,432 
651 
43,393 
56,934 
57,655 

1902. 

£ 

775,452 

43,892 

105,835 

429,808 

15,090 

*11,683 

30,011 

139,865 

22,185 

12,745 

76,541 

17,205 

1903. 

£ 

209,735 

23,738 

74,122 

8,646 

300,071 

11,354 

11,471 

23,088 

320 

16,057 

37,945 

25,032 

Total Raw Sugars . 

4,350,638 

1,807,525 

1,680,362 

741,579 

Repined Sugars. 

Germany .. 

Holland . 

Belgium . . . 

France . 

Other Countries . 

3,957,949 

693,339 

63,046 

1,350,178 

69 

1,802,689 

356,402 

17,274 

124,644 

192,732 

2,121,423 

412,163 

36,904 

690,532 

81 

932,787 

208,146 

10,244 

73,174 

96,700 

Total Refined Sugars .. | 
Molasses . 

6,064,581 

190,960 

2,493,741 

240,553 

3,261,103 

44,416 

1,321,051 

48,113 

Total Imports ... 

10,606,179 

EXPOS 

4,541,819 

TS. 

4.985,881 

2,110,743 

BiimsH Repined Sugars. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Sweden and Norway. 

7,747 

3,189 

4,843 

1,660 

Denmark .. 

1 26,940 

13,104 

14,985 

6,625 

Holland . 

1 8,697 

10,274 

4,750 

5,577 

Belgium . 

2,022 

1,745 

1,084 

843 

Portugal, Azores, &c. ...... 

2,387 

1,125 

1,312 

579 

Italy. 

3,974 

1,648 

3,927 

705 

, Other Countries. 

62,591 

61,586 

41,285 

37,778 

Foreign & Colonial Sugars. 

114,358 

92,671 

70,186 

53,827 

Refined and Candy. 

4,030 

3,348 

2,948 

2,362 

Unrefined. 

12,343 

5,906 

6,278 

3,062 

Molasses .... 

431 

29 

161 

24 

Total Exports. 

131,162 

101,954 

79,573 

59,275 
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UNITED STATES 
(Willett ^ Guiy^ ^'C,J 
(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

Total lleceipts, 1st Jaii. to March 19th . . 
Receipts of Refined ,, ,, ,, 

Deliveries ,, ,, ,, 

Consumption (4 Ports, Exports deducted) 

since 1st January . 

Importers’ Stocks (4 Ports) March 18th. . 

Total Stocks, March 2dth . 

Stocks in Cuba ,, . 

Total Consumption for twelve months ., 2, 


1903, 

1902. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

300,258 . 

. 287,836 

212 .. 

2,352 

286,016 .. 

296,842 

267,434 . 

296,859 

■ 18,627 . 

16,305 

185,000 . 

, 116,187 

312,000 . 

. 351,136 

1902. 

1901. 

,566,108 . 

. 2,372,316 


CUBA. 

Statement of Expokts and Stocks of Stjgae, 1902 and 1903. 


iTons of 2,240ibs.) 

Exports . 

Stocks .. .. ■*.. 

1902, 

Tons. 

50,324 . 

292,608 . 

1903. 

Tons. 

97,300 

263,779 

Local Consumption (two months) .... 

342,932 . 

7,650 . 

361,088 
. 7,730 

Stock on 1st January. 

350,582 
19,873 . 

368,818 

42,530 

Receipts at Ports up to 28th P'ebruary.. 

330,709 . 

326,288 


J. Gdma.—1 

3\ Mejee. 


Havanai lAhrmrij^ 1903, 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


Statement or Imports, Expokts, and Consumption pok Thkee Years, 
I'roiu Froduce Markets^ Itevieiv, 




Imports. 


1 Exports (Foreign). 

SU«AB. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1903. 

1902. 1901, 


Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. Tons. 

Refined, Jan. 1st to Feb. 2Bth 

124,687 

.. 30.3,229 

.. 165.501 

167 , 

.. 201 .. 872 

Raw, ,, ,, 

90,376 

.. 217,532 

.. 13.5,362 

295 . 

.. 617 .. 924 

Molasses, ,, 

12,027 

.. 0,648 

.. 15.599 

1 . 

.. 21 .. 408 

Total. 

227,090 

.. 530,309 

316,462 

463 . 

,. 839 .. 2,204 




Home Cow 

HJMP'JTON. 



1903. 

1902. 

1901 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Refined, Jan. let to Feb. 28tn 


116,562 

308,681 

,, ^ ^ - 

Raw, ,, ...... 


81.9.51 

238,127 

—- 

Molasses, ,, ,, . 


11,234 

11,430 


Total . 


209,447 

558.238 

... _ _ 

Less Exports of Britisli Refined . 

4,633 

5,717 

.... ' '—' 

Net Home Consumption of Sugar .... 

204,814 

552,521 

.... 290,897^ 


* Trade estimate. 
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Stocks of Sugak in Europe at uneven dates, March 
1st to 25th, compared with previous Years. 

In thousands of tons, -to the nearest thousand. 


Great 

Britain. 

Germany 

including 

Hamburg. 

France. 

Austria. 

Holland and 
Belgium. 

Total 

1908. 

109 

1245 

777 

57G 

164 

2972 


1902. 1901. 1900. 1899. 

Totals .. .. 3130 .. 2474 .. 2290 .. 2256 


Twelve Months’ Consumption of Sugar in Europe for 
Three Years, ending February 28th, in thousands of tons. 


Great 

Britain, 

Germany 

France. 

Austria. 

Holland, 

Belgium, 

&c. 

Total 
! 1902-03. 

- - - - 

Total 

1901-02.^ 

Total. 

1900-01. 

1476 

849 

561 

412 

533 

3831 

4228 

4181 


*r 

Estimated Crop oe Beetroot Srsar on the Continent of Europe 


FOR THE current CAMPAIGN, COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL CROP 
OP THE THREE PREVIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 


/'From Licht's Monthly Circular.) 


1902-1903. 1901-1902. 1900-1901. 1899-1900. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Germany.1,750,000 ..2,304,924 ..1,984,186 ..1,798,631 


Austria.1,070,000 ..1,302,038 ..1,094,043 ..1,108,007 

Eranee. 890,000 . .1,183,420 . .1,170,332 . . 977,850 

Eussia .1,215,000 . .1,098,983 .. 918,838., 905,737 

Belgium. 280,000,. 834,960 .. 393,119.. 302,865 

Holland... 105,000.. 203,172.. 178,081.. 171,029 


Other Countries. 345,000.. 893,230.. 367,919.. 253,929 

5,605,000 6,820,733 6,046,518 5,518,048 
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T!ie Budget aed the Sugar Tax. 

The 1903 Budget, made public on April 23rd, has not, as some were 
inclined to expect, brought about any alteration in the tax levied on 
sugar last year. It remains unaltered, and doubtless this was the 
wisest course to pursue. No authentic proof has yet been advanced 
to show that this tax has ].)ressed heavily on one or other section of 
the taxpayers. Allegations have, it is true, been made to that effect 
in obviously biassed quarters, but a cursory examination of the 
points advanced has invariably shown that the complainants would 
have to look elsewhere for the real exj^lanation of their losses. To 
take a case in point, we have had a mineral water manufacturer 
writing to the press and complaining that his firm’s profits for last 
year were (if we remember aright) some 300'^' less than a year or two 
previousl}^; he blamed the sugar tax for this unusual fall. Now it 
must be noted that since 1900 ^ the average price of sugar has been 
steadily falling, so that this commodity was cheaper in 1901 than in 
1900, and in 1902 in spite of the imposition of sugar tax, the price 
fell even lower than it had done in 1901, so that the only influence 
the sugar tax had on prices was to keep them at about the same level 
as in the previous ydkr, but lower than in 1900, when the above firm 
claimed to have made such large profits. Under the circumstances 
one is at a loss to understand by what process of reasoning this 
decrease in profits can be laid at the dopr of the tax on sugar. The 
probably truer cause was that the unusually damp and cold summer 
occurring in this country in 1902 had gi'eatly reduced the demand for 
mineral waters. 
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There is not much to chronicle with regard to Sugar Convention 
matters. The Bill to give full assent to the Convention on the part 
of Great .Britain has yet to be introduced into the House of Commons, 
but possibly before our next issue appears, it will have been disposed 
of. Some opposition is naturally to bo looked forward to, but tliere 
should he no difllculty in passing the measure, particularly as Mr. 
Cliambeiiain will be practically responsible for its success, and may 
be expected to make an effective speech in its support. 


The United States and the Brussels Convention. 

Attention has been drawn to the fact that unless the IJ.S.A. decides 
to become a pai'ty to the Brussels Convention she will, failing the 
reduction of her present tariff on sugar to the six francs surtax scale, 
be liable to have her sugar countervailed in the event of its being- 
exported to those countries which are parties. This is a matter which 
will doubtless have to be considered by the IJ.B. Treasury, as, if not 
now, at any rate in the near future, America will be in a position to 
become an exporter of sugar, and the British market would he a 
likely goal for it. There are plenty of indications that the Dingiey 
Tariff will sooner or later have to be modified; it is .no doubt an 
excellent institution when one country has the monopoly of working 
it, but when two or three countries show that they too can adopt the 
same tactics, it becomes an open question as to whether the game is 
worth the candle. 

The British Delegates on the Brussels Commission. 

The International Commission of the Brussels Sugar Convention 
will, as our readers probably know, meet not later than the 1st of 
June next. The British delegates are to be: Sir Henrj' Bergiie, C.B., 
K.O.M.G., Delegate; Mr. A. A. Pearson, C.M.G., and Mr. T. J. Pittar, 
C.B., Assistant Delegates; with Mr. George Martineau, C.B., as 
Expert ildviser. 

French Preserves. 

It is stated that efforts are being made in Prance to secure increased 
protection for Prench preserves at the expense, no doubt, of tlie 
English article. Evidently the Prench refiners, having lost tlie 
English market (thanks to the action of the Gorman and Austrian 
Cartels), are tiying tofind an outlet for their sugar by encouraging 
their own preserve industry at the very natural expense of foreign 
(chiefly British) manufacturers. Very likely the leaders oi the 
Confectioners’ agitation will bring forward this item as another 
proof (?) of the undesii*ability of abolishing bounties, but it is only 
one possible result which, as we foi’ecasted some time ago, might 
be expected to ensue when Continental nations desired to find 
further outlets for their sugar. 
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Steam Wagons In Mauritius. 

With regard to the steam wagons lately imported into Mauritius, 
enquiries among- the planters who use them have elicited the informa¬ 
tion that, according to a general consensus of opinion, they are not 
altogether suitable for the transport of cane on plantation roads; 
transport improvements are now taking the form of light railways of 
2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. gauge, of which very large quantities are on order 
for the coming crop (August, 1903). Where the steam wagons have 
come in extremely useful is in the transport of sugar from the factory 
to the railway ; a proportion of the estates are near the railways, and 
have sidings running into the factory yard, but a number lie at a 
considerable distance, up to twelve or thirteen miles. 

A steam wagon will carry a six-ton load at eight miles an hour; 
a mule will only transport half a ton at three miles an hour; a steam 
wagon is thus eqiial to at least thirty mules. The wagon landed in 
Mauritius costs approximately j£l,0()0; mules on the average cost 
.£40 per head, and in addition there is the cost of feeding the stock, 
the labour in attendance in transport, and the risk of mortality from 
disease, which are all points in which the mechanical traction scores. 
The plantation roads must be seen to be appreciated; they are very 
narrow, very uneven, and have very sharp turns and steep gradients, 
and by some persons the mechanical traction is not considered suitable 
for them. 

The scheme of light railway transport is generally as follows:— 
The centre of cultivation is transversed by a trunk line; the latter is 
fed by moveable lines, which are removed from time to time as 
different sections are harvested; out of crop time the lines are still 
used in the transport of manures, tops, &c. 


The values of imports of raw and refined sugar into Canada for six 
months ending December, 1902, were as follows:— 


Eefined—- Dois. 

Drom England. 57,758 

,, IJ.>S.A. 79,936 

,, (.Tennuny . 420,985 

5 , Holland. 26,757 

,, Other (Jountries .. 33,836 


019,272 


Haw— 

Eroni England .. — 

„ XJ.S'.A. 6,470 

,, Germany . 1,662,165 

„ Belgium .. ^. 51,499 

,, British West Indies. 337,551 

,, Other Countries . 842,831 


2,900,516 
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THE COST OF PEODHCTION OF BEETEOOT SIJGAE 

IN GERMANY. 


In the paper read before the Eoyal Statistical Society on the 18th 
April, 1899, I gave some calcxihitions of the cost i)f production of 
beetroot sugar in Germany. It may l)e interesting to give later 
statistics on the same point; the more so, now that with the abolition 
of bounties the cost of production will be the main factor governing 
production and price. 

The yield of sugar from the roots varies, in different countries and 
seasons, between 12 and 14 per cent. These are equivalent to the 
following quantity of roots per cwt. of sugar:— 

121 = 8‘33 cwts. of roots per 1 cwt. of sugar. 

13| - 7*692 
14:^ = 7*143 

The Paris Journal des Fahricants de Sucre of the 8th April, 1903, 
quotes figures given by Herr Ernst Glantz of the results of 33 German 
factories in the year 1901-2, from which it appears that the average 
cost of manufacture for these 33 factories can be calculated as 


follows :— Per Cwt. 

of Koota. 

Pfennigs. d. 

Average price of roots.88 = 10*56 

Average cost of manufacture. 38*7 == 4*614 


The average yield in Germany now varies between 13 and 14 per cent. 
If we take an average yield of 13 per cent, of sugar from the roots 

(=7*7 cwt. of roots per cwt. of sugar) we get:— 

d. s. d. 

7*7 X 10*56 == 6 9:i per cwt of sugar. 

7*7 X 4*64 == 2J^ „ 

Total cost of 1 cwt. sugar in the factory .. 9 9 

If we take the higher average yield, an exceptional one, of 
14 per cent., the calculation comes out:— 

d. s. d. 

7*14 X 10*56 = 6 31 per cwt. of sugar. 

7*14 X 4*64 = 2 o’* ,, 

Total cost of 1 cwt. sugar in the factory .. 9 OJ 

The figures for the last five seasons a.re given as follo-ws :— 

Cost of Roots Cost of Manufael.ure 

per Cwt. per Cwt. of lioots. 


1897-8 . 

Pfennigs. 

... 89 = 

d. 

10*68 

Pfennigs. 

.. 40 = 

d. 

4*8 

1898-9 

.... 96*5 = 

11*58 

.. 42*3 = 

5*076 

1899-00, 

. . .. 96*45 = 

11*57 

. 45*3 = 

5*436 

1900-1 

.... 101*4 = 

12*16 

.. 42*3 

5*076 

1901-2 . 

... SS = 

10*56 

.. 38*7 == 

4*644 


Average .. 

iTS 

Average .. 

5*006 
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Taking this average we get, on the basis of a yield of 13 per cent.:— 

d. s. d. 

7‘7x11 *3 == 7 3 per cwt. of sugar. 

7*7 X 5 =3 2i 

Total cost.. 10 o;J 


or, on the basis of an exceptional yield of 14 per cent.:— 

d. 3. d. 

7*14 X 11*3 — 6 SJ per cwt. of sugar. 

7*14 X o = 2 Ilf 

Total cost .. 9 84- 


xlii examination of how the cost varies in different factories may 
also he interesting. Thus, of the 33 factories, the one which paid the 
highest price for roots paid 106 pfennigs per cwt., while the lowest 
price paid was 69 pfennigs. The highest cost of manufacture w^as 
68 pfennigs, and the lowest 28 i>fennigs per cwt. of roots. 

The factory which had the high cost of working of 68 pfennigs per 
cwt. of roots, worked 42,000 tons of roots. There were ten factories 
which worked smaller quantities, but their average cost of manufacture 
came to only 42 pfennigs, so that this j)articular factory must be an 
exceptional case and should he disregarded. The factory with the 
lowest cost of manufacture was capable of working and actually 
worked 139,000 tons of roots. But two factories with a still larger 
capacity had a cost of manufacture of 30 and 32 pfennigs. 

In fact, a careful examination of the figures for the 33 factories 
shows that size of factory is not by any means an invariable measure 
of the cost of manufacture. Thus we can find several small factories 
w^hich worked below the average cost of 38 pfennigs, and an equal 
number of large ones that worked at as high and even a much higher 
figure. Here are five of each kind:— 



Cost of manufacture 


Cost of manufacture 

Tons of roots 

per cwt. of roots. 

Tons of roots 

per cwt. of roots. 

worked. 

Pfennigs. 

worked. 

Pfennigs. 

40,137 

30 

96,891 

... 38 

33,950 

34 

61,253 

41 

26,360 

35 

52,900 

.... 43 

26,000 

.... 35 

69,500 

.... 47 

26,720 

.... 36 

46,810 

.... 49 


It is clear that thcs cost of production of beetroot sugar varies 
within very wide limits even in Germany, -where it has been reduced 
to its present minimum. The fluctuations in the cost of roots, cost of 
manufacture, and yield of sugar are considerable, and therefore if the 
above figures be correct it is impossible to put the average German 
cost of production of beetroot sugar at less than from 9s. to 10s. per 
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cwt., to which has to be added the freight from the factory to 
Hamburg, warehousing charges, and expenses of putting f.o.b. 

That the cost of production in France, .lustria, and Bussia is 
considerably higher is, I think, generally admitted. But those 
countiies, having room for improvement, will no doubt continue to 
progress, and two of them will probably succeed in reaching the 
perfection arrived at in Germany. 

Geoecie Maetineatj. 


THE BISE AND FALL IN THE PEICE OF >SHGAB 
DJJEING THE PEEIOD 18S2-1902. 


As a great deal is said nowadays by the opponents of the Brussels 
Sugar Convention of the prospective rise in price consequent on the 
abolition of bounties, it is instructive to note what effect the hounties 
themselves have had, directly or indirectly, on the prices of sugar 
during the last 20 years. We therefore submit below the highest 
and lowest annual price for German 88? Beet for the years 1882 to 
1902. 



Higliest. 

Lowest. 

Fluctuation 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1882 

.. .. .. .. 23 

6 .. 

19 

10 

.. 3 

8 

1883 

. 21 

6 .. 

19 

1 

2 

5 

1884. 

. 19 

3 .. 

10 

1 

. 9 

2 

1SS5 

. 16 

10 .. 

10 

8 

. (3 

2 

1SS6. 

. 15 

10 

10 

6 

5 

4 

1887 

. 16 

3 .. 

10 

5 

. 5 

10 

1888 

. 16 

0 .. 

12 

5 

. 3 

7 

1889 

.26 

11 .. 

11 

6 

. 15 

5 

1890. 

.. . 14 

3 .. 

11 

6 

2 

9 

1891 

.. .. . 14 

104 .. 

12 


. 2 


1892. 

. 14 

104 .. 

12 

6 

2 

4A 

1893 

. 18 

Hi .. 

12 

3 

. 6 

8i 

1894. 

. ]3 

0.1 

"4 • • 

8 


. 4 

7i 

1895 

.. .... 11 

0 .. 

8 

6 

2 

(i 

1896. 

. 12 

9 .. 

8 


. 4 

Oi; 

1897 

. 9 

n •• 

8 

3 

. 1 

Oi* 

1898., 

. 10 

2i .. 

8 

Hi 

. 1 

u 

1899 

. 11 

^ .. 

8 

Hi 

2 


1900. 

. 12 

4i .. 

9 

Oi 

. 3 

-1 

1901 

. 9 

7 

6 

64 

. 3 


1902.. 

. 8 

^4’ •• 

5 10i 

2 

0] 
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ON THE -PJND^’ DISEASE OE THE SUGAE CANE IN 
THE WEST INDIES. 

By Albert Ho-ware, Al.A., E.L.S., 

Botanist to tlie Soiitli-Eastem Agricultural College, Wye; late 
Mycologist to the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
for the West Indies. 


During the years 1S99-1902 I had occasion to study some of the 
diseases of economic plants in the West Indies, including that 
known as the ^‘rind” disease of the sugar cane. A technical 
account (T), with illustrations, of this malady, embodying the results 
of my investigations, is to be found in the Anuah of Botany of 
March, 1903. In the same memoir, the common root disease of the 
sugar cane in the West Indies is discussed, and a list of the more 
important papers relating to these diseases is given. 

In the present paper it is proposed to deal with the cause of the 
‘‘rind” disease, and especially with the possible remedial and pre¬ 
ventive measures to check the damage done thereby. In a second 
paper it is hoped to consider this root disease of the cane in a similar 
manner. 

Chabacters of the Disease. 

Canes attacked by the “rind” disease have a very characteristic 
appearance. The disease appears about four or five months before 
the canes are cut, generally at the beginning of the ripening period. 
It makes its appearance earlier in first crop canes than in ratoons, 
and attacks sweet canes like the Bourbon to a much greater extent 
than some of the seedlings. These latter, however, are by no means 
immune, and in no case was a seedling cane found which was entirely 
free from the disease. The White Transparent, a variety much 
cultivated in Barbados at the present time, is often affected. The 
first outward symptom of the malady is the drying-np of the leaves, 
which commences at the margins of the older ones, and gradually 
spreads to the centre of the tuft in from four to six -weeks. When 
this drying of the leaves is well marked, the stem of the cane shows a 
brown discoloration in one or more places, after which the rind 
shrivels up, and the discoloration raindly extends in all directions. 
On splitting such canes in half, the tissues are seen to be of a reddish 
colour, in which darker red areas can he seen. Very frequently these 
darker regions contain definite white centres, elliptical in vertical 
section. The appearance (Eig, 2) coincides exactly with that originally 
figured by Went (2, 4) in his writings on the “ Eed Smut” disease 
of the cane in Java, and later by Barber (5) in the case of the same 
disease in Madras. 

Infection seems to take place in many cases at the tunnels made by 
boring insects, such as the moth borer {Diatraea saccliamlh^ Eabr.), 
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but ill a good many instances it appears to kaye started at tke old leaf 
bases. 

Two fungi are very common on suck diseased canes—tke MelaU’- 
conimn, described and figured by Massee (1) as a pliase of kis 
TricJiosphaeria Sacchctri, and a second form wkick is not very often 
seen in tke earlier stages. Tke former fungus appears to tke naked 
eye as black, hair-like filaments, bursting tkrougk tke rind of tke 
cane. These filaments are composed of an immense number of spores, 
loosely cemented together. Tke latter form occurs as minute, black, 
velvety, star-shaped patches on the outside of the cane, generally just 
below the leaf-base, or on tke sleeping roots above tke node (Fig. 1). 
These bodies are spore patches bearing dark hairs, near tke base of 
wkick crescent-shaped spores are formed. Tke reddish-coloured 
tissue in tke interior of tke cane contains colourless mycelium, in 
wkick tke contents appear as a row of circular oily drops. In tke 
older portion of tke affected tissue, dark-brown resting spores are to 
be seen in tke hypkae. All these appearances agree with the fungus 
causing tke ‘‘ Bed Smut ” disease of the sugar cane in Java, described 
by Went (2, 4). 

Canes attacked by this disease give rise to considerable trouble in 
the factory. Not only is the sucrose content of tke juice of these 
canes extremely low, but impurities are present in suck amount as to 
render tke presence of suck canes very undesirable. They are thus 
useless in themselves, and also contaminate, and lower tke quality of 
tke juice of tke sound canes of tke sample. Those diseased canes 
wkick are greatly discoloiu’ed and partly drying up are known locally 
as “rotten” canes, and are thrown aside, and thus escape crushing 
with tke rest. When tke disease is not so advanced, and can only be 
discovered by splitting tke cane in two, tke workman is unable to 
detect it. Consequentl 5 q suck canes are crushed with tke rest, and 
thus lower tke purity of tke juice. 

Iir reaping tke experimental plots in Barbados it is customary to 
weigh tke obviously diseased canes separately and return them as 
“rotten cane.” Tke 2 >roportion of these diseased canes is sup 2 )()sod 
to be an index of tke disease resisting 2 )ower of the variety. As will 
be shown below this idea is hardly in accordance with the facts of 
tke case, 

Cause ou tiee Disease. 

In tke first instance an extended study of tke jlfelrairojrin'/a fungus 
so common on these diseased canes was undertaken with a view of 
determining its j)ossible relationship with other forms sometimes met 
with on suck canes, and also whether it behaves as a 
towards tke sugar cane and thus causes tke “rind” disea>se. The final 
results of this study were negative, and are to be found in a previous 
paper (7). They need not be given in detail here. Briefly stated, it 
was found that this fungus is not a parasite, and is not tke cause of 
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tlie “rind” disease. Eurtlier, no connexion between this form and 
the other fungi met with on the sugar cane was obtained by the 
methods of pure culture. An opportunity of repeating these experi¬ 
ments in England lately presented itself. Thanks to the kindness of 
Professor Marshall Ward, I was able to study this fungus at Cam¬ 
bridge, apd to carry out inoculation experiments on mature sugar 
cane in the Lily House at the Botanical Gardens there. The results, 
under these conditions, were identical with those obtained in Barbados. 

did not behave as a parasite towards the cane, neither 
was any connexion between it and other sugar cane fungi obtained in 
pure cultures of this form. 

An examination of the other fungus referred to above found on 
canes attacked by the “rind” disease gave decisive results. A 
detailed study of the behaviour of this form, when grown in pure 
culture, was first undertaken. A beginning was made with a spore 
obtained from one of the star-shaped spore patches shown in Pigure 1. 
Germination takes place in a few hours (Fig. 3) especially when the 
food material was composed of;— 

Cano Extract.. .. . 100 c.c. 

Gelatine . 15 grams. 

Tartaric Acid. *2 gram. 

Peptone .*5 gram. 

Under these circumstances the subsequent development of the fungus 
is also very rapid. 

Spores are formed in great numbers from the mycelium by a process 
of budding about the third day. Stages in their production are shown 
in Fig. 4. These spores are smaller (25 X 2’5^t) than those formed at 
the spore-patches on the exterior of the cane, and are identical with 
those produced in large numbers when a piece of fresh cane attacked 
by the “ rind ” disease is split open and placed in a moist chamber. 

When five days old, dark brown resting spores (Fig. 5), similar to 
those noted in the older portion of the cane when attacked hy this 
disease, wume found. Lastly spore patches, similar to those seen on 
the outside of the cane, were noted Avhen the cultures were six days 
old. These gave rise to crescent-shaped sj>ores similar to that started 
with. Their formation is illustrated in Fig, (>. 

In addition to these small hanging-drop cultures, in which the 
development of the fungus could be studied under the microscope 
from one sjjore, many large cultures were also made and the growth 
of the fungus observed. Similar results to those described above 
were in all cases obtained. The development of the fungus on the 
cane and in artificial media was therefore identical. 

A large number of inoculation experiments with pure cultures of 
this fungus was then made on healthy sugar canes. The following 
account of this part of the work is taken from my previous paper (7) 
on this subject:— 
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1. On Decciiiber 4, six Wealthy canes in the same stool were 
inoculated at wounds made in internodes about the middle of the 
stem and also at upper leaf-bases, with spores from a pure culture of 
the fungus. Precautions to prevent the entry of other spores were 
taken, and six other canes 'were used as controls. On Bccember 10, 
one of the inoculated canes showed that infection was taking p]a,ce at 
the wound, but no result was observed at the leaf-base. On 
December 16, a second (iane was examined, when distinct infection 
was observed in the tissues of the inteiuodo wliei'e tlio wound was 
made and also at the upper leaf-base. On December 26, two more 
(‘anes were examined. No infection was detected at the leaf-bases, 
but at the wounds very definite indications of the “rind” disease 
were noted. The leaves were beginning to dry in the characteristic 
manner, and on splitting open the canes infection was apparent in 
four of the internodes, where the red blotches, with white centres, 
were evident. The invading mycelium was characteris^ed by its 
branching and oil-drops, and agreed exactly with that seen in canes 
attacked by the “ rind” disease. The remaining two canes were also 
drying at the top and were obviously infected at the wounds. They 
were used for the experiments with Melanconium^ described below. 
In this experiment one of the controls became infected with the 
fungus; the other five gave negative results. 

2. On December 10, six canes were inoculated in a similar manner 
to those in the above experiment, and six others were used as controls. 
On December 28, one of the inoculated canes showed infection at the 
wound, but not at the leaf-base. On January 22, two of the 
inoculated canes showed that at the wounds the fungus had invaded 
two of the internodes, and had produced the characteristic red 
blotches with white centres. In one case infection had also taken 
place at ti leaf-base. The other three canes in which infection at the 
wounds was very evident, were used for the experiments with 
Mekui coni lira, described below. The control canes gave m.^gative 
.results. 

3. On December 19, four canes were doubly inoculated at wounds 
made in an upper and a lower internode, with mycelium from a pure 
culture of the fungus. As before, controls were employed, and pre¬ 
cautions taken to introduce only one fungus. The object of this 
experiment was to determine the comparative effect of the fungus on 
those portions of the cane wliich are very lich and very poor in sugar. 
On January 22, a cane was examined, when it was found that the 
fungus had invaded 16 inches of the npper part, whicii showed the 
chax'acteristic markings, but had not spread beyond the internode at 
the lower wound. The remainder of the canes were examined five 
days later. In all cases infection had taken place to aboTit the same 
extent, the length of cane affected varying from IS to 24 inches. The 
characteristic red blotches with white centres were abundant. 
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4. On December 31, four canes were inoculated with spores from a 
pure culture of tbe fungus as follows: In two cases tbe canes were 
doubly inoculated at upper and lower leaf-bases, and in tbe other 
cases at wounds in upper and lower internodes. Two control canes 
were also used. On January 22, tbe canes wbicb bad been inoculated 
a,t leaf-bases showed that infection bad taken place at both tbe upper 
nodes and at one of tbe lower nodes. At tbe upper part of both canes 
tbe star-shaped spore patches of tbe fungus were abundant on tbe 
ajffected rind at tbe nodes above and below tbe point of inoculation. 
In each case about 9 inches of tbe cane were affected, and tbe red 
blotches were abundant. A similar result was observed in the case of 
tbe cane w^bere tbe fungus bad also infected at a lower node, but no 
spore patches were evident on tbe rind. On January 23, tbe canes 
inoculated at wounds showed that in all cases infection bad taken 
place, and spore patches had formed on tbe outside at tbe upper 
affected regions. From 12 to IS inches of tbe cane were invaded 
at each wound. Tbe controls gave negative results. 

Tbe above inoculation experiments were carried out with canes 
during tbe ripening period, and after active growth in size bad 
ceased, Tbe results obtained, while indicating that tbe fungus is a 
wound parasite, nevertheless do not conclusively show that it is 
cajDable of overcoming tissues still capable of growth and develop¬ 
ment. Accordingly, further experiments were made on first-crop 
canes, about six months old, wbicb were in a vigorous state of 
growth. In all cases inoculation was performed in developing inter- 
nodes wbicb were then not more than 1 inch in length. Tbe 
experiments were as follows :~ 

5. On June 20, tbi^ee young canes were inocidatedby placing seven 
days old, actively growing, mycelium, froni a pure culture in the 
sugar-cane extract medium, into wounds made in the centre of a 
lower internode, then about three-quarters of an inch in length. 
Care was taken to introduce only one fungus, and to shut off the 
apertimes from the air by means of sterilized waxed tape. Thi'ee 
similar canes were used as controls. Two months afterwards the 
canes were examined. In the first case, the affected intemocl© had 
grown to 2 J inches in length, and on splitting open the cane this and 
the internode below were found to he generally reddish in colour 
with tbe elliptical white areas, characteristic of the “idnd” disease, 
well represented. About 4 inches of the cane were invaded by 
mycelium, which agreed with that of the fungus which had been 
introduced. A closely similar result was obtained in tbe other two 
inoculated canes, but tbe controls showed no infection. 

6. On June 23, tbe above experiment was repeated on two similar 
canes. Two months afterwards two internodes were, in each case, 
found to he completely invaded by the fungus which bad pi’oduced all 
tbe characters of tbe ' ‘ rind ” disease. 
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7. On June 27, four canes about six months old, growing in tubs, 
were inoculated with pure cultures of the fungus, three at wounds in 
the intern odes, the other at a leaf-base. On August 19, one of the 
canes inoculated at a w^oiind exhibited the characteristics of the ‘ rind’’’ 
disease in the infected intoniode, but the other three and the controls 
gave negative results. 

8. On June 23, throe vigorous canes about six nionth old, growing 
in the field, were inoculated at leaf-bases, from which the adhering 
green leaves had been torn, with six days’ old mycelium from a pure 
culture. Afterwards the nodes w^ere covered with sterile waxed tape. 
On August 19, one of the canes gave a negative result, but the other 
two showed distinct infection. In one case, 5 inches of the cane 
were invaded, in the other about 2-A- inches. 

These experiments show conclusively that the fungus is capable of 
more than mere wound parasitism. It is able to overcome tissues 
capable of active growth. At the same time it can thrive readily as a 
saprophyte in artificial media and pass through its whole development 
thereon. It occurs in the West Indies eveiy ripening season as 
a parasite. It would seem to be therefore interniediat(3 between a 
hemi-saprophyte and a hemi-parasile and not to belong strictly to 
either of these classes. 

Further, it is clear that this fungus and not Melanmiimti is the 
cause of the rind ” disease of the sugar-cane. 

On I'eferring this fungus to its sj^stematic position it is evident 
that, in the absence of any higher fructifications than those described, 
it must be placed in the FuthjI Imperfecti and that it falls into Corda,’s 
genus (JoUetotru'lium, From its characters and its parasitism on the 
sugar-cane it evidently agrees with Q. /ala(turn, Went (2, 4), a form 
which causes the Eed Smut ” disease of the sugar-cane in Java. 

Thus the “ rind” disease of the West Indies and the “ Eed Smut *’ 
of Java are identical. This conclusion was strengthened by the 
examination of specimens of sugar-cane, said to be attacked by “rind” 
disease, from other parts of the West Indies and Surinam. In all cases 
the characters of the disease were identical with those given above, and 
most of the sjjecimeiis showed both Meianamkm and OoUdatnehu/n. 
Further, careful examination of many of the cane-fields of St, Vincent 
in January, 1902, where the Bourbon is almost oxclusivoly cultivatetl 
and where the “ rind ” disease makes its appearance every year in 
December, showed that the disease was identicfd with the “ Eed 
Smut ” and that the fungus CoJIeiatrfchnm/daitim was pi'osent. 

The fungus appears to be widely distributed. In addition to th<^ 
West Indies it occurs in Java, Madras (5) and also in (Jueensland (6), 

Since Melanwnimi always appears on canes attacked by the “rind” 
disease it seems probable that it must infect the canes after they are 
diseased. Accordingly the effect of this fungus on a part of the 
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sugar-cane attacked by CoUetotrlcJtum \vas compared with its e:^ect 
on the still healthy portion. The experiments were as follows : — 

1. Two canes which had been inoculated on December 4 with 
spwes of CoUetotricJaun, and which showed from the outside that 
infection had taken place, were reinoculated on December 21 at the 
aifected region and also near the base, in the still healthy tissue, with 
spores of MeJanccmtitm from a pure culture. On January 23, it was 
found that at the upper part numerous hlanieiits of Mdanconiiiin had 
developed, but at the base infection had not taken place. 

2. On December 19, three canes, which had been inoculated at the 
upper parts with spores of OoHetotrichinn nine clays iweviously, were 
ivinoculated with Melanconimn spores from a pure culture. A second 
inoculation with these spores was made at the base of these canes in 
the still healthy portion. On January 27, Mtlanco)tlwm filaments 
were evident round the upper wounds, but no infection had taken 
place below. 

These experiments show that the j^art played by Melanconlum 
in the “rind” disease of the sugar-cane is that of a follower of 
Colletotrichnm, and that it only invades previously diseased canes. 

EE:^[EDIAL AXD PllEVENTIVE MeASUIIES. 

The nature of the “ rind” disease having been determined, it became 
possible to consider the question of how far its ravages may be 
diminished and prevented. It is then that the real difficulty in such 
matters is encountered. It is usual when the diseases of economic 
plants are studied for the investigator to base recommendations of a 
remedial nature on the results of his researches. These are published 
for the information of the planter, who is supposed to adopt them in 
practice. Only on very rare occasions does the practical agriculturist 
pay any attention to this advice. For this attitude he is unjustly 
blamed by his would-be advisers. A little consideration will show 
that the scientific investigator and not the planter is in the wrong. 
If the investigation of plant diseases has any economic value, it 
should be possible to demonstrate this to the practical man. In any 
given disease therefore, the investigator should test the value of his 
own advice by experiments on a sufficiently large scale on the estates 
themselves, and then lay the results of such trials before the planters. 
This proceeding is especially necessai’y in the case of fungoid diseases 
as their nature is not always clearly perceived by agriculturists. 
Unless therefore these trials are carried out in an adequate 
manner it is hopeless and perhaps even unreasonable to expect any 
practical results to follow from investigations on plant diseases. 

The necessity of conducting such large scale experiments as those 
indicated above was clearly impressed upon my mind while tempoi^arily 
employed by the Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West 
Indies. The planters were willing and even anxious that such work 
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should be done, and several placed their estates at iny disposal for the 
purpose. Unfortunately, however, an unexpected difficulty arose which 
put the prop(jsed experiments out of the question, and the suggestions 
could not be carried out. It is gratifying to notice, however, that 
the principle outlined above has been already applied in another 
direction in one locality in the West Indies in connection with sugar 
cane investigations. I refer to the large area tests of new seedling- 
varieties of promise lately instituted in the British Gaiiana sugar 
estates. The credit of having carried out this reform belongs to 
Professor Harrison. There can be no doubt that in the case of cane 
diseases a similar method might be adopted before any real results can 
be achieved. 

In the absence of data obtained on the estates themselves, all 
that can be done is to indicate the lines on which such trials might be 
conducted. Hor convenience, these are discussed separately. 

1. Tht (hstrifction by himdny of the diseased canes at reaping time .— 
There can be no doubt that the ‘‘rotten canes’’ are covered with the 
spores of the “rind” fungus, and that they are capable of infeoting 
healthy canes. On general grounds, therefore, they should be 
destroyed. The Java method of pouring kerosene oil on a heap before 
igniting it, would seem to be a practicable method of getting rid of 
this diseased material. It would be easy to conduct experiments to 
show the amount of damage done when the “ rotten canes” are left 
on the ground. Fields of young canes could be selected, on the bse- 
ward half of which diseased canes could be scattered, leaving the 
windward half clear. The amount of “rind” disease in both cases 
could be compared, and data would be available to show whether or 
not it really pays to carry out this recommendation. 

2. The early reaping of fields in inhich the “ rincV’ disease makes its 
appearance to any consideixihle eaient .—The planter is here confronted 
with a problem which can oiiH be solved by large scale experiments. 
On the oiie hand, the canes improve in quality as they ripen. On tlm 
other hand, the fungus is spreading, destroying larger and larger 
amounts of sugar, and giving rise to imjjiirities which will affect the 
juice of the healthy canes. Th(3 question to be answered is, whether 
it is better to reap early wheii the canes are not perfectly ripe, tind 
when there is little disease, or at the usual period, w^heu the canes are 
riper, but when the disease is much ftirther advanced. It would bo 
easy to reap one half of a diseased field early and the rest later, and 
to compare yield of sugar with tonnage of canes in both cases. An 
advantage of early reaping would be that the fungus at this stage 
wmuM not have formed spores, and w^ould bo destroyed in the nieguss 
before it could spread to other caues. 

3. Eemoval of the dead haves (ftlie cane daring the period of growth .— 
There would seem to be several advantages in this proceeding. The 
atmosphere round the cane stems would be rendered much drier, 
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and tlie chance of infection by the spores of the rind ” fungus would 
be diminished. The drying of the canes by evaporation of water 
through the rind could also be promoted and the work of concentrating 
the juice lessened. Since several parasitic fungi often occur on the 
old leaf sheaths and leaves it would be interesting to find whether it 
would pay to burn the old leaves when they are removed. The value 
of this stripping of the canes could easily be decided by suitable 
experiments. 

4. The ‘me of the hest cuttings as flard raaterkil. —Much advice has 
been given to the West Indian planters on this question, but the matter 
does not seem to have received that amount of experimental attention 
it would seem to deserve. The produce obtained by planting the best 
cuttings could easily be compared with that resulting from poor and 
diseased plant material and the value of both crops determined. 

5. The control of bo7'ing insects .—As the “■‘rind” fungus is often a 
wound jmrasite, and gains access to the canes at the tunnels made 
by boring insects such as the moth-borer, it is clear that steps should 
be taken to limit the damage done by these pests. In the West 
Indies the eggs of the moth-borer are laid on the leaves of tho canes 
and are destroyed in large numbers by a small fly which lay^s its own 
eggs in those of the borer and thus destroys these latter. The 
collection of the eggs of the borer during the early^ l)eriod of growth 
of the canes is quite j)racticable, and besides is not an expensive 
proceeding. If all these eggs, many^ of which contain the larvaj of 
the small fly referred to above, were allowed to hatch in the cane- 
fields in such a manner as to ensure the destruction of those which 
are nonnal, while at the same time all the parasites are preserved, 
the pest would be diminished, and its natural enemy increased. 
Zehntner’s method of placing the egg clusters in a dish standing in 
a wider outer vessel containing molasses, the whole being encased 
in netting, would seem to be a j)racticabie suggestion for the cane- 
fields of the West Indies. By' this device the iarvm of the borer are 
destroy^ed as they’' crawl into the molasses after hatching* from the egg, 
while the flies escape and destroys further egg colonies on the leaves. 
This measure as well as that of cutting out and burning dead-hearts 
containing developing larva?, if can-ied out sy^steiiiatically, should tend 
to diminish the damage done by' the moth-borer, and also indirectly 
that wrought by the rind ” fimgus. 

One further point deserves mention. In the early part of the 
present article it is stated that the amount of “ rotten cane ” left when 
the crop is reaped is not an accurate index of the disease-resisting 
capacity of the particular variety cultivated. It is only>' an imperfect 
indication of the amount of tho “ rind ’’ disease present. Many^ of the 
other fungoid diseases of the cane are represented not by^ rotten 
cane,” but by a diminished tonnage of apparently normal cane. This 
is especially^ the case with the destructive root disease of the cane so 



common in Barbados. An example will make this point clearer. The 
seedling B 147 seldom contains ninch “ rotten cane/’ as it is attacked 
by the “ rind ” disease to only a limited extent. It is, however, prone 
to root disease, especially in the second crop; so that although it 
yields few rotten leaves, nevertheless it is far from being immune to 
fungoid disease, 

In conclusion, I wish to express my indebtedness to the Editors of 
the Annah of Botany for their kind permission to reproduce, from 
No. 64 of that Journal, the figures which illustrate this paper. Mr. 
Eric T, Molecey has keen good enough to copy these drawings for 
reproduction in the present paper. 

SmtMXBY OF Conclusions. 

1. The ‘‘rind” disease of the sugar cane in the West Indies is 
identical with the “ Bed Smut” disease of Java, and is caused by the 
iimgvis CoIIetotrkJmIii falcatitm, Went. It can infect ripening canes 
at wounds and at old leaf-bases, and can overcome the tissues of 
young canes which are capable of growth and development. 

2. The Melanconium found on diseased sugar canes in the West 
Indies is a saprophyte, and is not the cause of the “rind” disease. 
It infects canes easily at points when they have been invaded by 
Colletoiriclmm, 

3. The directions in which experiments should be conducted, on 
an estate scale, to test the value of remedial and preventive 
measures against this disease, appear to be as follows:— 

(a,) The destruction by burning of the diseased canes at reaping 
time. 

(&.) The best time to reap fields in which the rind disease makes 
its appearance to any considerable extent. 

(c.) Stripping the growing canes. 

(d.) Planting from the best cuttings. 

(e.) The control of boring insects. 
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EXPLANATION* OF PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—A portion of the stem of a sugar cane attacked by the rind ” 
disease, showing spore patches of OolletotricJmm falcatum above and below 
the leaf base. Natural size. At [a) one of the spore patches is represented 
as seen under a lens. 

Fig. 2.— A portion of the stem of a sugar cane attacked hy the “ rind^’ 
disease split in half. A red blotch with a white centre is shown at {a). 
Natural size. 

Fig. 3.—A germinating spore of OoUetotricham falcatum x 375. 

Fig. 4.— Stages in the formation of spores from the mycelium of Colhto- 
trichuni falcatum, in a hanging-drop culture :— 
a ~ 12-45 i^.m. \ 
h = 1-30 p.m. I X 375. 

G — 3-50 p.m. ) 

Fig. 5.—Production of resting spores on the submerged hyphao of 
Colletotrichum falcatum, in a hanging-drop X 375. 

Fig. 6.—- Formation of the spores of GoUetotriohim faloatmu at a spore 
patch formed in a hanging-drop culture six days old : — 
a 10-25 a.m. \ 

5 = 12 noon. | X 375. 

<? = 5 p.m. ) 

A FOEMULA FOE THE CALCULATION OF THE 
AVAILABLE SUOAE. 

By Noel Deere. 

The earlier formiiljB for the calculation the available sugar iu a 
juice were of the form : Available sugar = sugar — m (glucose), m 
being a factor varying from unity to two. 

Formula) of this type, which take into account only one of the 
bodies other than cane sugar, can make no pretence to accuracy, as is 
readily shown by taking as an example a case, which very rarely 
occurs in cane sugar practice, but is common in the beet industry, 
where the glucose is absent; in such a case the formuho would 
indiciite an extraction of 100^ independent of the presence of impuri¬ 
ties other than glucose* 

Of later formulae, those most often met with are— 

1. Available sugar = 2 (sugar %) — Brix 

This formula is kiiown as the Stammer formula. 

2. AyailaMe sugar = 


18 
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More sugar than indicated as available by this formula is generally 
obtained; iifty-one Java factories {Int, Sag, Jour., No. 82) obtained 
on an average lOG-l^ of the available sugar as indicated by this 
forniiila. 


3. Available sugar == sugar 2 — ‘d (Ihix ° — sugar 2)- This 
formula is due to Dr. Winter, of Java, and expressed in words 
indicatc's that one part of non-sugar prevents ()*4 parts of sugar 


crystallising. If in this forniula for Erix ^ we write 
the formula reduces to the form— 


100 X sugar 
'^ity"‘ 


Available sugar = sugar 1 i l‘d — ^ 

purity/ 

Of the sugar indicated as available by this formula fifty-one Java 
factories recovered on an average floe. cit.J 96*77. The available 
sugar in both these forinuLn refers to the commercial sugar of 
average iiolarization, 97*4.2, sugar at 100'^. 


The formula proposed by the writer takes into account the sugar 
X>ercentage of the final molasses, and has been obtained under the 
following argument:— 

Let ;r be the weight of a exuantity of masse-cuite which contains 6' 
sugar per unit weight of masse-cuite ; let there be removed y parts of 
dry sugar (whether in one or more operations is immaterial), and let 
the sugar content of the residue (molasses) per unit weight of molasses 
be m. Then since the weight of dry sugar removed is y, the weight 
of the residue is 'X — y, and the sugar contained in the residue is 
m {x — y); and since the ‘whole amount of sugar is s x the equation— 
s X z=: y m {x — y) results. 

Prom this equation it follows that ~ =■ 

If in this equation the weight of masse-cuite be put equal to unity., 
the equation simplifies to the form y = j — 

Now the total amount of sugar present per unit weight of masse- 
cuite is s ; under the conditions of working with sugar percentage in 
molasses equal to wi, the j)ossible recovery from the masse-cuite is 
indicated above ; the result of the calculation can then ho put in tlic^ 
following form 

Available sugar in tho masse-cuite =—. 

s (1— in.) 

Now in modern practice all the sugar originally present in the 
juice, excepting certain small losses referred to later is recovered in 
the first masse-cnite, so that & which represents the sugar per unit 
weight of masse-cuite is also a measure of the sugar i>resent iu the 
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juice; tlieu as m refers to tlie sugar content of the final exhausted 
refuse molasses we can write— 

Available sugar in juice = 

s (1 — m). 

Now there is very little difierence between the figures representing 
the sugar percentage of a first masse-cuite and the purity of the juice 
from which it is boiled; if the juice were evaporated down to a dry 
masse-cuite without any increase in the purity of the juice, the 
figures would be identical; in practice the process of defecation 
raises the purity, and the first masse-cuite instead of being dry 
generally contains about 0 % of water; these causes tend to correct 
each other, so that without sensible error the purity of the juice 
(referred to unity and not to 100 as usual) may be substituted 
for s; let this factor be denoted by p V as a fair average constant 
exhausted saturated molasses can be taken as containing 30 /^’ of 
sugar, so that m = *3. 


Then the available sugar being equal to unity, we can write as a 


general formula—Available sugar in j nice 


. P •— ‘ 3 p -- -3. 

-Ip 


This formula can be applied to any stage of the manufacture, 
the value of w being varied to suit the particular circum¬ 
stances. 


The sugar content of exhausted molasses, although generally 
about 305 ^, is by no means a constant, and accordingly for each 
factory there will be a difierent factor to be introduced into the 
general equation dependant on the sugar content of the exhausted 
molasses. 


The equation obtained above can be looked at in a different light; 
the comifiete analyses of first masse-cuites made by Geerligs have 
shown that the molasses proper, the saturated solution of sugar 
and impurities not holding in suspension any fine grain, present in a 
first masse-cuite, contain generally a little over 30,|J of sugar, and 
hence ma,y be considered as exhausted molasses, similar in composi¬ 
tion to the refuse molasses obtained after a second or third boiling; 
the sugar crystallised in the first masse-cuite then will represent the 
available sugar, and the equation— 


Available sugar = masse-cuite 

total sugar m first masse-cuite 

results; povssibly, however, this would give a too low indication 
dependant on the effect of the addition of lime in the second 
and subsequent boilings on the solubility of the sugar in the 
itLolasses. 
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The disturbing factors occurring in practical work in connection 
with this formula are :— 

1. Sugar lost in press cake. This is not an absolutely essential loss 
as the sugar here is recorerable by washing. 

2. Sugar lost in entrainment in evaporators, in handling, &c. 
These losses too are not necessary, and form part of the imp<srfoctions 
of a factory. 

3. Sugar lost in inversion. This again is an absolutely unnecessary 
loss. 

In the accompanying diagram curves have been drawn connecting 
the purity of the juice, the sugar percentage of the final molasses and 
the available sugar; the figures on the curves represent different 
percentages of sugar in final molasses; in the vertical line is set out 
the purity of juice from 75 to 90, and in the horizontal line the 
available sugar for different instances; as an example of the use of 
the curves, let the purity of a juice be 85, and the sugar percentage 
of final molasses 30^; taking the curve marked 30^ it is seen that it 
intersects the horizontal line drawn from the point 85 in the vertical 
scale at a certain point; the vertical line drawn from this point cuts 
the horizontal line at the point 92*4, the available sugar is 92'4 % 
of the total sugar. 

Note. —After the writer had finished the above article he noticed 
that the general formula proposed as representing the available sugar 
can be transposed to the form 

Available sugar =1*43 — ~ 

This is practically identical with the formula due to Dr. Winter; 
the writer is unaware upon what line of argument Dr. Winter obtained 
his formula, but the remark [International Sugar Joimial, No. 16, 
p. 190) .... “that one part of non-sugar prevented the crystalli¬ 
sation of 0*4 parts of sugar” would imply a different line of argument.* 

The formula brought forward by the writer is different, too, to 
others in that it introduces the sugar content of the final molasses a 
factor that will vary for different factories. 


According to Mr. H. C. Prinsen Geerligs, who haabeeti appealed to on this point, 
Dr. Winter calcolated his llgures from results actually obtained in good Java Factories. 
At the same time Mr. Carp, of Java, calculated the available sugar on exactly the 
same lines as Mr. Deerr, only with the exception that he assumed a loss in filter- 
press cahes, &c., of 4 per cent,. He then saw that his results were exactly the same 
as with Dr. Winter’s formula, and as this is easily retained, he stuck to it. The 
assertion that one part of non-sugar prevents 0*4 parts of sugar from crystallizing is 
only made for convenience sake, and is not to be considered in the light of a scientific 
statement since all losses in filter-press cakes, and unaccounted for, are equally 
included in it.—Ed. I, S, A 
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DIAGEAM TO ILLUSTRATE A FORMULA FOE THE CALCULATION 
OF THE AVAILABLE SUGAR. 



CtirciilcL^Ze 
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KESSLEE’S CONTINUOUS DIFEUSION EEOCESS AS 
COMPAEED WITH THE WOEH IN THE BATTEEY. 

By Walter Tiemank. 


(Continued from page 200.) 


Kessler’s process naturally tends to attain a more complete 
extraction tEan is possible by the battery. It cannot be disputed 
that with the latter the slices are arranged on the strainers of the 
di:Susers in a very irregular manner, from which it follows that the 
extraction must vary much at the di:fferent parts of the mass. When 
comparing this defective mode of operation with the continuous 
working of Kessler’s apparatus it is obvious that the latter, in 
consequence of the uniform feed of the mass in uniform layers—the 
formation of nests being impossible—produces a much more regular 
circulation than the battery, even though attempts have been made 
to obviate those drawbacks by a special perforation of the strainers of 
the battery. 

The defects of the battery have induced manufacturers to emploj^ 
correcting-means in order to dispense with the unfavourable conditions 
of the extraction. For instance, the duration of diffusion was made 
too long or too much water was used, or the temperature was 
increased too high; in other words, one evil was combatted \vith 
another. 

Kessler’s apparatus renders such procedures impossible: when, for 
instance, the extraction is to be eiffected to 0-3,^, this quantity of 
sugar is present in all ejected cane mass, without extending the 
duration of the diffusion, without excess of water and without super¬ 
heating. Thus this explains its great quantitative and qualitative 
working efficiency; it extracts the raw material just as well if not 
better than the battery and in less than one-third the time, without 
affecting the concentration and |)urity of the juice. 

Kessler’s process attains all advantages with the least expense ami 
trouble: a result which is only attainable with a continiumsly 
woiking apparatus. 

The space occupied is less than half the usual size; the costs of 
installation are reduced one-half as compared with the battery. 

When considering how simple and regular the action of the 
diffusion is and how the same is easily controlled, the iindeniable 
superiority of the improved process in every respect cannot be 
doubted. 

The manager gives his directions, the percentage of juice to be 
extracted, the temperature of the water and mash-juice, the number 
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of revolutions to te made by tbe conveyor B, wbidi is all that is 
necessary, because the work is done automatically. 

One single workman is sufficient for carrying out this work; he 
need also only see that the cane mass is fed properly. 

It may be remarked that the workmen are no longer troubled with 
the heat of the ejected slices or bagasse. 

Circumstances may occur which necessitate quicker work than 
usual, even at the risk of losing some sugar; Kessler’s process renders 
it possible to easily accelerate the work without causing as much loss 
of sugar as when using the battery. 

When it is contended that the mass can perhaps not be conveyed 
from 0 to B with the normal power, we might point out that the cane 
mass is conveyed from 0 to K‘ by its own gravity and the action of 
the convejmr comes in question only from K^ to ?.e., for a 
distance of four meters at the most. 

The crushed cane easily slides along the interior of the cylinder, 
because it is saturated with Juice; of course, it would be different if 
the bagasse were already freed from water, as was the case in the 
old pillar-presses. 

Another question which is generallj^- asked is, why the diffusers 
with only one receptacle have as yet had no practicable result, 
A single glance, however, shows us that in the old apparatus for 
continuous diffusers the sliced mass was not compact enough, a 
drawback that was only made worse by the mashing devices, which 
acted against the principle of systematic diffusion. 

The reason why the diffusion experiments by means of vacuum 
have had no satisfactory result is due to the fact that a mistake was 
made at the outset; for instance, in overheating the slices, feeding 
the gas and material in opposite directions, mistakes which have 
annulled the good effects of the vacuum. 

The characteristic feature of Kessler’s process consists in the fact 
that in consequence of a suitable prei>aratory operation, ?.e., the 
mechanical mashing and heating, the uniform arrangement of the 
slices into a compact mass, and the complete and permanent 
off-suction of the air, all requirements for a rational diffusion 
process generally, and especially for a continuous one, are properly 
fulfilled. 

As being of special interest for machine manufacturers, -we will 
further mention that the construction of the feeding devices B and C 
has recently been better adapted to the treatment the sugar cane 
requires. 

In the Journal d, Fahr, de 1896, ISTo 20, appears the 

following comparison on the Ewa plantation of Pohlmann:— 
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Brx. 

IfO 

Milling Juice. 

.. 19*2 

300 

Diffusion Juice 
.. 21*2 

Pol. 

... 16*5 

.. 17*4 

Purity. 

.. 86*0 

82*() 

Glue.. 

0*93 

1*75 

Output fca* 100 sugar treated 
calculated as lOO'/ sugar , . 

and 

.. 83*135 . 

70*351 

Pactory loss. 

.... 1P888 . 

4*843 

Sugar in molasses . 

4*977 . 

18*806 


100*000 . 

. .. 100-000 


Tlie cano treated witli diffusioa was essentially inferior, that is to 
say the juice had a purity of 82 against 86 of the milled cane* 

If the same cane of 82 purity had been milled there would not have 
passed in round figures five parts of pure sugar into the molasses but 
seven parts of pure sugar into the molasses, there have consequently 
18*8 

passed yet about jYTg parts of pure sugar too much, through the 

faulty diffusion process, into the molasses, instead of increasing by 
the same figure the refining value of i3ure sugar from 76*35 to 88*15. 

In order to compare the output of the milling process with a proper 
diffusion j^rocess and the same quality of cane from the cane of Hi] 
purity there ought to have been preserved in round figures 902' of tho' 
sugar passed into the juice. 

According to the above statements the Kessler process yields 
ca. 40!^ juice of cane through the crushers 
,, 452 ,, ,> as diffusion juice. 

The latter should, however, according to the above explanations, be 
preserved, at least as far as purity is concerned, in the same 2 )roportion 
as the milling juice, so that tho loss of sugar in the manufacture 
(through using the press-water from tho megass-mill, whicdi water 
has also exhausted the sugar contained in tho scums) should not 
reach up to 5^ total amount of sugar in tho juice, and the loss 

of sugar in the molasses should also remain below 57 of the total 
amount of sugar, so that therefore certainly more than of tho 
sugar contained in the cane should bo extracted. 

This result can only be obtained by using tho crushing-niaehiue in 
conjunction with the relatively cheap dilfiision a.pparatus which 
further allows of dispensing with one mill when there are throe. 
The evaporation apparatus and the boiler-house, need not be enlarged 
if the amount of cane to be worked remains tho same; likewise tho 
purification of the juice is simplified. 

In this way the diffusion process must raise tho cane sugar 
industry to the same yield and refining value of tlie raw sugar as 
will again make it eciiial to its rival, the beet sugar industry. 
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DEFECTS OP BATTERY. 

I hi contains only 43 kilos, of 
material and 70 liters of water. 

Waste spaces. 

Irreg’iilar spaces and passages. 

Working interruptions and stop¬ 
pages in the battery owing* to 
the strainer at the bottom. 

Stopping up of holes in the strainer 
])ottom. Resistance against good 
circulation. At least 10-16 fil¬ 
tering surfaces. 

The holes are liable to get stopped 
up during working. 

The gases prevent the circulation. 

The circulation suffers through the 
change in the structure of the 
slices in consequence of super¬ 
heating. The gases and the air 
contained in and between the 
cells retard the osmotic effect 
and consequently the extraction. 

crashing with juice containing air. 

Long duration of the diffusion 
process. 

Waste spaces and passages. Ir- 
x’Cgular circulation. 

Defective filling, because the mass 
is more compact in the middle 
than at the edges. 

Irregular circulation decreases the 
dcn.sity of the juice. Irregular 
extraction. 

70 kilos, of slices. 

43 ,, ,, water. 

Less concentrated juice, owing to 
larger quantity of diffusing 
liquid. 


ADVANTAGES 
OF KESSLER’S PROCESS. 

70 kilos, of material and 35 liters^ 
of water xxer hi. 

No 'waste sixaees. 

Small unifoi'in sjraces. No pass¬ 
ages. 

Free and regular circulation owing 
to the omission of strainer bot¬ 
toms. 

Only one filtering surface, along 
which the cane mass moves. 


Easy and quick remedy in the 

* event of temporary obstruction 
of the holes. 

The gase.s as.sist the circulation by 
passing wdth the along liquid. 

Normal circulation the cane masses, 
maintain their normal structure 
in consequence of the automatic 
mashing X)rocess. 

The jxroduction of a vacuum facili¬ 
tates the o.smotic action and con¬ 
sequently the extraction. 

Mashing with juico without air. 

The duration of the diffusion pro¬ 
cess is reduc'ed more than only 
onc-thiid. 

No waste spaces or xjassages. 
Regular or uniform intermediate 
spaces ensure a good circulation. 

Mechanical filling, conse(xuently 
homogeneous mass. 

Regular circulation thick juico, 
uniform extraction for all crushed 
cane. 

70 kilos, of cane mass. 

35 ,, ,, water. 

Acceleration of the circulation. 

Stronger concentration of the juice 
oh account of less quantity of 
diffusing liquid. 
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The longer the diffusing period, 
the more dissolved non-saccha¬ 
rine suhstances in the juice. 

•Change of the iinmoving mass hy 
superheating a layer. 

The extraction of the last particles 
of sugar lasts long ; the slightly 
soluble foreign substances mix 
with diffusing liquid. 

Irregular extraction. 

Correcting-means for overcoming 
the detrimental consequence of 
the irregular extraction, which 
resulted from other drawbacks. 

The beat of the outgoing slices is 
troublesome to the workmen. 

By forcing the work, comparatively 
much sugar is lost. 


Shortened diffusing period, hence 
less non-saccharine substances in 
the juice. 

The cane masses maintain their 
normal shape owing to the 
mechanical mashing and heat¬ 
ing. 

The extraction of the last particles 
of sngar takes place more quickly 
and need not be carried on so far. 
The diffusing j nice is purer. 

Uniform complete extraction. 


The workmen do not come in con¬ 
tact with the hot slices. 
Possibility of forcing the wmrk 
without groat losses of sugar. 


HAWAII. 


From an esteemed correspondent in the Ha’waiian Islands we learn 
some particulars about the sugar industry out there. The year 1902 
appears to have been the most serious one which the industry in those 
islands has passed through, consequent on the awful drought which 
was encountered in the previous year; the price obtained for the sugar 
was extremely low, being about 2|- cents per lb., and in at least three 
districts of Hawaii the crops were about 50,^ short of the average. 
Needless to say, the planters suffered a heavy financial loss, which in 
some cases will take a few years to recover from. 

The total output of the Islands was 355,611 short tons, being 14,424 
tons less than in the preceding year. 234,316 tons were produced by 
plantations using irrigation exclusively, and 121,295 tons by those 
relying on natural resources. 

All the mills have been for some time grinding the 1903 crop. 
Where irrigation is used, the crop is normal. In the island Hawaii, 
where they depend on rainfall the prospects for the large crops are 
good, and given the continuation of favourable conditions and good 
prices, it is expected that the losses of last year will bo iiiado up, and 
leave something in hand. 

Labour conditions after a good deal of shortage and advance in 
wages and inefficiency in work done have again become normal. 
Labour supplies are coming in every month, principally Japanese, 
though a few hundred Ooreaiis have been lately introduced by the Sugar 
Planters’ Association, which manages and looks after the labour supply. 
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THE SUGAE CANE IN EGYPT. 

By 'Waltee. Tiemaxn, 

Member of the Society of German Sugar Tecbnists and of the Assoc, des 
Chemistes de Sucrcries et Distilleries, Paris. 

(Continued from page 176.J 

Maniteixg oe the Sugae Cane.— Continued . 

Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash are not in general available 
in sufficiently efficacious quantities in the soil as to allow the cane to 
achieve the best results, and every prudent planter will supplement 
them by the purchase of artificial manures in definite amounts. In 
the many forms in which these latter are placed on the market, the 
writer considers the following the most suitable and profitable for the 
cultivation of cane on Egyptian soils: — 

Eor Nitrogen: Saltpetre. 

Eor Phosphoric Acid: Thomas Slag. 

Eor Potash: Potassium Sulphate. 

The nitrogen forms the motive power of the ground, and effects a 
powerful formation of stem and leaf organism, and thereby a better 
assimilation of the remaining substances. The atmosphere in the 
tropics yields under favourable conditions more nitrogen to the ground 
than in colder regions. Its partial self-formation by means of the 
nitrogen-absorbing leguminose was mentioned when describing gi’een 
manures. Yet this does not suffice; and for supplementing it salt¬ 
petre is more suitable than ammonium sulphate, owing to its direct 
action. With the existing conditions of irrigation it is likewise easier 
to work with the former without encountering any loss of available 
sulphuric acid. Experiments have also proved that saltpetre yields 
much better and more profitable crop results than ammonium nitrate, 
having regard to the cost of this latter manure. The ammonia must 
first change into nitric acid, and then part of it is easily lost through 
the watering. In Java, for example, only ammonimn sulphate is 
employed, because, owing to the subsequent heavy rains, the saltpetre 
would all be washed away. Thus the conditions are often different. 
In Egypt one applies the saltpetre direct in small quantities about 
two days after watering, when the soil is yet wet, and one, two, or 
three months after the planting, never later. In the interval of a 
fortnight till the next watering the plants have time to absorb fullj^ 
all the saltpetre, and are thereby freshly invigorated for assimilating 
the remaining nutriments. It is merely a question of strengthening 
and supporting the cane in its early development as regards the 
formation of absorbing organs, so that by these and the absorbed 
nitrogen the further building up of cells and a more luxurious plant- 
growth can take place. Again, organic manures, such as blood 
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iiiixtiirej meat moal, bone dust, as well as the pressed remains of 
oleaginous fruits may be employed, owing to their nitrogenous nature, 
but are mostly unavailable in sufEcient quantities, or not cheap enough 
for great cultures. 

Phosphoric acid is almost invariably a necessary supplement to tho 
requisite substances for the favourable develo 2 )iaent of vegetation in 
Egyj)!. The em2)loyment of nitrogen alone in the case of tho sugar 
cane brings about an apj^arontly luxurioxis vegetation, but a, weak, 
unresisting cane stem, which is laid low by the first storm, and is in 
general of little value for manufacturing purposes. On the other 
hand, if the sn 2 :>ply of nitrogen is combined with that of phosphoric 
acid, then one obtains a powerful, vigorous, resisting cane stem, and 
a ripe sugar cane for the factory. the action of the phosjdioric acid 
the degree of ripeness and the sugar content are specially favourably 
infiiienced. Plow necessary it- is to constantly replenish the soil 
for the tdiosphuric acid drained from it is shown by the following 
figures:— 

During one harvest there are absorbed from each hectar of 
ground— 

Crop. Kilos. Phosphoric Acid. 

Wheat.34’o to 50*5 

Clover. 36*4 ,, 52*0 

Cotton. 50*3 ,, 75*3 

Sugar Cane (stems).71*6 ,, 120*0 

,, ,, (leaves) .. .. 61*6 ,, 103*2 

The most suitable of the artificial phostdiate manures coining under 
our consideration are siijieiqihosphate bone dust and Thomas slag. 
To estimate their special value for cane culture, these two may be 
shortly described in. their 2 >ro 2 )erties. The superphosphates are ob¬ 
tained from very insoluble raw phosphates, the residues of fowl 
dro 2 ) 2 iiugs, niiueraf ajiatite, and phosjihoritc, bone dust, and animal 
charcoal, by moans of solution with acids, so as to transform the 
jihosphoric acid of these substances into a form soluble in water. 
They thou contain 11 to 20 x^er cent, phosphoric acid, and their value 
lies in their sohd.)ility iu water, and corresponding ipiicker absorl)tiou 
and action. The <loril)le phosphates are reduced to a composition of 
45 2 >er cent, soluble pbos])horic acid. Prom w^hich raw material the 
superphosphates are obtained does not matter, as its value depends, 
exclusively on its content in soluble phos]>horic acid, Tln^ degree ot‘ 
tineness is tliereby of importance. It should, wlniro possille, ])o in a, 
hue powdei', dry, and easily capable of distribution. Tho Thomas 
2 ihosj)hate is a by-product in the manufacture of ])hos 2 iha,te~free steel. 
According to the Thomas jirocess, the iron ore is mixed with lime 
and then melted under the influence of a powerful forced draught of 
air, whereby the phos 2 )horus jiresent in tho ore is oxidised and con¬ 
verted into phosphoric acid. The result is a fine quality steel, free 
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from pliosphorus, and the phosphoric acid forms with the lime a slag 
called Thomas phosphate. The composition of this important sub¬ 
stance is somewhat as follows:— 

11 to 23| Phosphoric Acid, soluble in citrates. 

38 „ 602 Lime. 

7*5 ,, 25f Iron Oxide. 

2-5 ,, 132 Silicate. 

The phosphoric acid is mostly combined with lime, nevertheless 
some free lime and gypsum are also present therein. Since the time 
that cheap Thomas phosphates have been known and manufactured in 
technically perfect form their use has of course increased very con¬ 
siderably. The reason why Thomas phos23hate is to be i)referred for 
cane culture appears from the following:— 

In Egypt the sugar cane exists for a j^eriod of ten or eleven months, 
and is planted for two successive ymars. lu the second year the cane 
springs up anew from the first year roots. The ground is not then 
jdoughed up, and manure cannot be mixed in so well. The action of 
the super 2 )hosphate is of but brief duration, and when in the ground 
is partly transformed into a condition in which it has lost its solubility 
in water. The reason of this is the chemical reaction between the 
phosphoric acid and the lime, magnesia, aluminium, and iron present 
in the soil, thereby forming insoluble combinations. For cultures of 
short duration superphosphate is to be preferred as a manuring 
medium. For cotton, in j)articular, it gives good results. For the 
sugar cane, however, its place is better taken by Thomas slag, not 
only on account of its cheapness, but also because of its collective 
properties. Its value depends on its content in phosphoric acid 
soluble in citrate and its degree of fineness. Empirically every finer 
pulverisation, of a manuring medium, having constituents soluble in 
water, has a gi'eater effect, because it is thereby the better enabled to 
mix with the soil and ensure copious contact with the absorbing plant 
roots. As Thomas phosphate has an action of several years’ duration, 
it is specially suitable as a preliminary manure, and one the writer 
has employed for his cane cultures. When one has sufficiently 
dressed the first year plants with this phosphate, the jffiosphoric acid 
Avhich was not used up in the first year by say two-thirds is available 
for the second year as stock in hand. It will then only he necessary 
in this year to aid the quantitative result by a toj) dressing with 
saltpetre. The Thomas phosjffiate will be distributed by the last 
ploughing in the preparation of the fields for first year cane. 

Potash forms one of the most important mineral matters which are 
absorbed by the cane, and, in spite of that, its application has been 
hitherto a little solved question as regards its bearing on yields. The 
alluvial soil in Upper Egypt is not exactly poor in potash, inasmuch 
as it contains about 0*5 to 1*52 As compared with this, the 

huge annual amount of 175 kgr. per hectar is used up during 
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eacli annual harvest, so that sooner or later a scarcity of this food will 
ensue in the different cane growing districts. As potash does not act 
by itself, but only in combination with other substances, it is mostly 
difficult to obtain information as to its action, especially in the last 
few years, where unfavourable weather conditions have prevailed, so 
that the cane did not fully mature. The sugar content depends in the 
first place on the climate. In the case of those portions of land 
treated with potash, increased (piantititis of the same mineral were 
found on analj^sis in the subsequent cane, a proof that tlie potash is 
assiinilahlo hy the cane. It is to be noticed in every case that when 
fully manuring with nitrogen and phosphoric acid together, the cor¬ 
responding application of potash has a particnlarly favourable result 
on the sugar content. In the case of cotton cultivation in the Delta, 
where the ground is of similar constitution to that in Upper Egypt, 
manuring with phosphate of potassium has had pronounced results on 
the quality and the quantity of the harvest. Sooner or later there 
will be a i)otash famine in Egypt, and it is therefore important to bear 
that ill mind, so as to protect this commodity from complete exhaustion. 
As potash manures for cane, one must avoid chlorate products; sulphate 
of potash is the best form to employ where a substitute is required. 
In the other cane growing lands—for example, Barbados—good 
results have followed a manuring with potash, and Professor d’Albu- 


querque considers the presence of potash 
manuring. 

useful to 

complete the 

He recommends the following:— 

For 

For 


1st year Cane. 2nd year Cane. 

Nitrogen— 

Per acre. 
Lbs. 

Per acre. 
Lbs. 

Two-thirds (NH,)„ SO,| 

One-third NaNO.j.. .. ; 

.. 60 

. . .. SO 

Phosphoric Acid— 



Eor soil rich in lime, superphosiffiate ) 

.. 40~I5 

.... 30 

,, poor ,, Thomas slag ,. j 

Potash . 

. . 40 

.. .. 30 


The amounts to be ajiiilicd of these three chief nutrimonts, and in 
what proportion so as to obtain the best results, depend in Egypt as 
well on the local conditions. Here even the ground varies. Due has 
to distinguish between black and yellow soils {arde soda and arde 
safra)^ and naturally also the gradations of the same. Tlie cliinato 
likewise varies in the long stretches of land from Cairo to Assiut. Tlie 
preliminary crops and their rotation require as well to be considered. 
All this will be carefully weighed by a skilful agriculturist according 
to his experience when discussing the question of manuring, wdthoiit 
here going into details. 

Erom experiments undertaken by the writer, and his observations 
during the last five years, he can recommend in general the following 
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manures for Egypt. In tlie first place nitrogen in combination with 
pbospboric acid has to be considered. Tbe practical working of' 
potash requires further elucidation than has hitherto been the case. 
The potash is possibij’- not everywhere of equal necessity. The- 
amounts would be as follow: — 


A.—Eor Eirst Year Cane— Per Feddan * 

(4,200 sq. metres) 
Kgr. 

Saltpetre . 75 

Thomas Phosphate . 200 

Eiiially, Sulphate of Potash .. 50 


Per Acre. 
Lbs. 

185 

500 

125 


B.—Por Second Year Cane— 

Saltpetre . 75-100 .... 185-250 

Feddan — 1'126 Acres. 1 Kilo == 2*2 lbs. 


The Thomas jiliosphate and potash must be distributed over the 
surface of the fields on the occasion of the final jdoiighing, and in calm 
weather. Eiiially we mix these manures wuth an equal volume of dry 
earth for better spreading. 

Saltpetre is given in two applications as a top dressing, 1 and 11 
and 2-J- to 3 months after planting. In the usual case of planting- 
in February, the end of March and the middle of May would be the 
periods. But, for an early j)lanting, the first dose can be given at 
the end of January or beginning of February. The saltpetre should 
be distributed immediately after a watering of the plant rows, within, 
a day or two of the irrigation water having settled down on the 
surface. It should be mixed with an equal volume of dry sandy soil. 
In this connection it must be observed that the potash should not be- 
thrown on the young leaves, hut laid on with the hand. 

The special expenses come out as follows:— 


Ap^iToxl'inate Cost of Artificial Manures in Egy^jt, 

Piastres. 

Saltpetre.per 1000 kilos. 975 

Thomas phosphate . ,, ,, 320 

Sulphate of Potash. ,, ,, 1000- 

1 Piastre = 2Id. 

From this we find the cost per feddan (1T26 acres)— 

A. —- For First Y ear Cane— Piastres., 


Saltpetre.75 

Thomas Phosphate. 61 

Potash Manuring. 50 

Field Transport Expenses . 10' 

Strewing. 1 


Total 


200 












E.—For Second Year Cane- 
Saltpetre . 
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100 


The revenue can easily he calculated. With the above maiiiiriug, 
it is a matter of course to expect under normal conditions of tillage 

For Ifirst Year Cane an increase of 150 can tars] , as compared 
of cane per feddan; for Second Year Cane > with unmanured 
an increase of 200 caiitars per feddan .. .. ) canes. 


Egyptian cane obtains an average price of piastres per cantar. 
For this we expend in manuring— 


Piastres, 


For First Year Cane.per feddan 200 

For Second Year Cane. ,, 100 


Total. 300 

;against which we can place the income from the increased yield of 

150 Can tars First Year Cane .412’5 

200 Cantars Second Year Cane . 550 


Total. 962'5 

Thus the outlay in artificial manures repays one at the end of two 
years’ harvests by 300 per cent, or more. The above is no optimistic 
-calculation, but one to be looked for and obtained in every case under 
normal conditions. 

The Abbaj^-gement of Fiebb^4£xperiments. 

The foregoing methods of manuring must not, as above mentioned, 
pass for the only ones, but, on the contrary, the planter must employ 
the different manuring mediums according to his own practical ex¬ 
perience. The question often arises, for example, whether a liming 
is in place or not for heavy soil; also how far the existing natural 
sources of manure, “compost,” and suchlike, can be counted on. In 
order to settle such a question for a particular locality, the practical 
agriculturist will start an experiment field, preferably in such a way 
that he can carry out manurial experiments on a measxired piece of 
ground in the midst of a lai'ge area of growing cane. He can then 
observe whether the manured portion differs from the surroxmding 
fields. To ensure drawing correct conclusions from such experiments, 
they must be under continuous observation and control during tlio 
whole period of vegetation up to the harvest. One can then ascertain, 
for instance, whether the leaf formation is stronger, their colour 
darker and more intensive, the canes stronger and taller, than the 
adjacent unmaniired plants, and finally, at harvest time, compare the 
respective degrees of ripeness, weight, and sucrose content. The 








^[§•20 Metres ^ 



PLAN OF EXPERIMENTAL FIELD ACCORDING TO 
Du. WEITZ’ SYSTEM. 
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experimental areas are best arranged in oblong form, as in the 
accompanying plan, the size depending on the area of the main fields. 
For any such single exx^eriinent one might employ the full manuring 
as described in the last chapter. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

PLOT. 

I:. 

MAIN CANE FIELD. 


As a demonstrative manurial experiment for ascertaining the value 
of ai'tificial manures on the different soils, the practical system adopted 
by Dr. Weitz, secretary to the Delegation of the IJnitcd Association 
of Saltpetre IMamifacturers in Berlin is here given. This simple and 
lucid experimentation is of valuable assistance to an agriculturist 
for solving the question of artificial manures without any preliminary 
theoretical study. It consists, as the accompanying sketch shows, in 
the preparation in the midst of the fields of two transverse areas, 
l^egged out by means of twelve j^osts. The writer considers small 
areas, such as answer for European beet experiments, inconclusive and 
misleading for cane. Their size should be at least from 600 to 1,000 
square metres. 

The long portion shaded black in the sketch receives a dressing of 
potassium i)hosphate before the final ploughing; the other, shaded 
red, one of saltpetre after the planting. Hence we have here five 
parcels of ground as shown in the sketch, where IIP stands for 
phosphate of potash manure, and N for saltpetre. The surrounding 
fields 0 show the unmanured area. 

If at harvest time the quantities can be weighed it is decidedly 
advantageous, yet not absolutely necessary, as long before the harvest 
the state of the plants in the different plots shows the planter 
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conclusively the effect of the particular manures and, aided by his 
constant observations, yields him a sufficient answer to the (Question 
what manures his ground most needs, potash, phosphate, saltpetre, or 
all three. It is advisable to duplicate these experiments, one on 
limed and the other on milimcd soil. Then one can simultaiicoiisly 
solve the question of liming for particular soils. The outward 
appearance is sometimes decG23tive, yet if possessing good powers of 
observation, one can learn much, one will discover that on 
applying nitrogen alone, the cane has a better outward appearance 
than if iinniaiiiired while being inferior in ripeness and sucrose 
content; whereas with simultaneous manuring with phosphate of 
potash the middle parcel develops a fully ripe cane such as the 
factories long for. Nitrogen alone is most unsuitable, save for 
second year canes. 

If, thirdly, it he desired to ascertain accurately the nutriment and 
manure requirements of a soil by definite experiment, then it is best 
in general to work on the following plan. 

1. Unmanured. 

2. With Nitrogen. 

3. ,, ,, and Phos 2 )hate. 

4. ,, ,, ,, Potash. 

5. ,, Potash and Phosj^hate. 

6. ,, Nitrogen and Potash and Phosphate. 

This arrangement of the experiments is best carried out, like the 
previous ones, in the midst of a large area of cane, so that the experi¬ 
mental cane is surrounded by other canes. The experimental plots 
are divided from the rest by a narrow path. The manures should 1)(3 
IDlacGcI in these rows in equal quantities. The actually re(iuired 
amounts of each medium can he easily calculated later on. These arc 
matters which cannot be settled in one year. As to the sii^e of the 
plots, the writer considers that for Egyptian requirements about 1,000 
square meters (20 by dO) in an oblong form w^onld be the most suitabl(\ 
The object of each experiment field is to obtain the largest |>ossible 
return, and place it to the credit of this or that nianiire n,s the case 
may l)e. To that end, it retiuiros careful observation during tb.o 
whole period of vegetittion, also, before and after planting, a complott^ 
and uniform tillage of the soil. And os 2 )ecially must one ensure tlmt 
the characteristics of the soil arc uniform throughout. One 
choose with advantage for this object a uniform black, or a xnodiinn, 
soil. The amount of the croj) must be carefully ascertained l)y 
weighing, and after the harvest chemical analysis follows. If the 
exjieriments are to yield conclusive j)roofs, then these 
should he rigidly followed, and that in the case of the mt^^. rity of 
the plots is easier said than done. Eor analysis the outer portions of 
each plot should he avoided, as they are eventually inffueiicod by the 
manuring of the adjacent plots. 
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The accurate and difficult taking of average tests is of weighty 
importance. To that end, the spreading of the manure should be 
done as carefully as possible, and only in calm weather. These tasks 
must all be carried out under personal supervision, unless one possesses 
trained and trustworthy subordinates, for it is often a matter of indif¬ 
ference to such people as the natives as to what they weigh, so long 
as it is quickly done. Such observations one will soon have occasion 
to make, and if one does not know the special conditions of the local 
soil, it is better to carry out a few exact and simple tests than many 
and (as is inevitable during the harvest) possibly inaccurate ones. 

(To he continued.) 


APPLIED ECONOMICS. PEIGE DIAG-EAM. 
Wallwyn Poyeb, B. Shepheard, M.A. 


The diagram on next page illustrates a curious and hitherto, as far 
as the author can discover, unobserved law of price adjustment. 

Briefly stated, any price tends to vary from the normal or standard 
price selected for comparison, in direct ratio with the variation of 
demand, and in reciprocal ratio with the variation of supply. 

In the diagram the normal or standard price is taken as £l ; if any 
other normal be selected it must be reduced to its decimal equivalent 
and muitililied by the prices in the diagram. 

As is pointed out in the note on the diagram, the upward and 
downward tendencies may be adjusted to a mean i)rice by adding to 
or subtracting from the prices resulting from the variation of supply, 
a tenth of each such price for each one-tenth increase or diminution 
respectively in the demand. 

Eor example: Let the demand (D) be deemed to have increased two- 
tenths, and the supply (S) to have increased five-tenths, then the origina- 
D £1*2 

ting ratio will become - = VTT — But when 1'5 the price is 


£1 


S 


1-0 


—: = £*667. Add -f^ths = £*667 + £*133 == £*8, Or, let the demand 

be deemed to have decreased y-\^ths, and the su];)ply increased J 

D £‘8 

then the originating ratio will become ~~ == -yv: = £*o34. 


But when S ^ 
£’667 — £*133 : 


: 1*5 the price is 
£•534. 


£l 

1*5 


I’O 

£’667; subtract -{Sf^ths 


Ilhistratum. 


A merchant or broker being desirous of estimating the probable 
6:flect on the price (shy of sugar) in consequence of an increase in the 
supply of (say) four-tenths above that of some antecedent period, let 
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Mm first note the average price for that period, (say) 16s. per cwt. 
He expresses that as £*8, and treats it as the normal. On inspecting 
the diagram he finds that for an increase of supply of four-tenths the 
normal of £l on the diagram has become £*'714. He multiplies this 
hj" the new normal of £*8 and finds that the price becomes £*571 = 
11s, od. But he infers that this fall in price will probably increase 
the demand by (say) one-tenth. He therefore adds one-tenth: 
£•571 + £-057 = £*628 or 12s. 7d., and this 12s. 7d. he would 
conclude to he the variation from the normal of 16s. in the antecedent 
period under comparison. 

It may be objected that in actual business no such method is or can 
be adoj)ted. We reply that every price is made throughout the whole 
period of a market day hy each buyer and seller estimating in his 
own mind the prospects then existent of a better or less inquiry, and 
of a greater or less supply. 

The purport of this diagram is to induce buyer and seller to reduce 
their mental calculations or estimates to a specific estimate of the 
consequent respective variations in supply and demand, and then 
make their final conclusions as to price. Without recourse to the 
diagram the price could he arrived at independently, thus:— 

Let demand be estimated at an increase of one-tenth, and supply of 
foim-tenths. 

£*S8 

; saj:- - == price, £*628 or 12s. 7d. 


D Demand 

Then -r = u;-r- = 

b Supplv 


1*400 


Conversely for decrease: Let demand be estimated at a decrease of 
one-tenth, and supply of four-tenths., 

Demand £*8 — £*0S 


„ D 
Then ^ 
S 


Supply 


1 —*4 


•b 


= £1*2 = 24s. 


The author does not ignore such incidents as pressure to realize from 
diminishing margins of value, or other causes, and apprehension of 
new taxes, and possibilities of an increase or diminution of bounties, 
but only desires that brokers and merchants should give effect to all 
such incidents as operate on their minds hy an estimate of their 
influence in a numerical form on supply and demand; to estimate that 
the demand and the supply has increased or diminished by one or more 
tenths requires no greater effort in settling a price than in arriving 
at a price by balancing, in an indefinite way, haphazard notions as to 
the variations of supply and demand. A leading merchant onco 
informed the author that a seller should always fix his own price, but 
a buyer should always employ a broker or agent. The author ventures 
to think that if all buyers and sellers would adjust their prices in a 
more definite way, as indicated in tMs diagram, a greater stability of 
price would result, and panic influences be less and less elements in 
the adjustment. 



TENDENCY OF ELSE AND FALL IN MARKET PRICES CORRESPONDING TO VARIATIONS IN THE 

RATIO OF DEMAND AND^^SUPPLY. 
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Fai-i-ing Tendency 
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Note. —Tie above diagram bas been considerably reduced in 
scale from tie published diagram. The author has expressly allowed 
the reproduction in this journal. Copies of the published diagram can 
be sent from the office of this journal on receipt of Is. 2d. 

As owing to the reduction in the reproduction of the diagram the 
figures are indistinct we reprint the tabular figures:— 


VaEIATION FEOM NOE^tlAX PeICE of l£ WHE?^ D. = 1 




AND S 

. VAEIES. 




Supply. 

i 

s 

Supply. 

I 

S 

Supply. 


I 

s 

*0 

£ 2-00 

1*1 . 

. £ *909 

1*6 .. 

£ 

•625 

•6 .. 

£ l - 66 r 

1-2 . 

. £ -833 

1*7 .. 

£ 

•588 

*7 

£ 1-429 

i 1-3 . 

£ *769 

1*8 .. 

£ 

*556 

•8 ,. 

£ 1-25 

! P 4 . 

. £ -714 

1*9 . 

£ 

•526 

•9 

1 

£ 1-111 

£1 

i 1-0 . 

. £ *667 

2-0 .. 

£ 

•500 


Note. —Add to each of these prices 1/lOth of itself for each 1/lOth increase over 
1 in the Demand; and conversely, Subtract for Decrease. All prices vary proportion¬ 
ately for any other Normal than 1. 


SUGAR CANE EXPERBIENTS XT ERITISH GUIANA. 
By Albeet Howaed. 


fContinued from page ISo.J 


PL.1NTATION EeSTJLTS (1901-02). 

The return of the results obtained on plantations during the crop 
of 1901-02 in British Guiana, is of such interest and value that it is 
reproduced in fnlL 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

SiJGAE Cane Expeeiments. 

The following tables have been prepared from the data submitted 
by plantations in British Guiana which are taking part in co-operative 
experiments with varieties of sugar cane. 

They give in the case of each variety reported upon the means of 
the data supplied in cases where the area reaped of a variety was 
not less than one acre^ the figures given in the record of the experiment 
showing the highest return of commercial sugar, and those given in 
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the record of the lowest return. Where canes of a variety have been 
reaped during the crop-year, 1901-1902, at the Board’s Experimental 
Eields, at the Botanic Gardens, their average records are given for 
comparison with the results recorded by' the estates as obtained on the 
manufacturing scale. 

It is much to be regretted that the plantations belonging to one 
firm on whose estates experiments with varieties of sugar cane have 
been carried on, on perhaps more extensive scales than elsewhere in 
the colony, have not seen their way to furnish the Sugar Cane 
Experiments Committee with their results. 

The Sugar Cane Experiments Committee being impressed with 
the danger which underlies hasty deductions from agricultural 
experiments conducted over the crops of only one year even when 
carried out on the relatively large scale these have been, refrain 
from making any observations on the results, and from drawing 
any deductions therefrom. The data are placed on record for 
comparison with those which may be obtained in later series of 
experiments. 

The values of the data vary greatly, the results recorded where the 
experiments have extended over large areas and on several plantations 
being generally more reliable than where, as in the cases of Nos. 625 
and the Sealy variety, the areas were small and the number of 
experiments reported were few. 

The mean yields in tons of commercial sugar per acre reported, are 
as follows:— 

Tons I Tons 

per acre. per acre. 


1. 1^0.625 . 2*95 6. White Transparent 2*03 

2. Sealy. 2*49 7. No. 74 2*03 

3. No. 95 . 2*24 8. No. 147 B .. .. 1*99 

4. Bourbon . 2*18 9. No. 109 1*91 

5. No. 145. 2*17 10. No. 78. 1*39 


It must be borne in mind that in the cases of the majority 
of the results recorded the varieties other than the Bourbon have 
been grown on land on which the latter cane does not fiourish, 
while the Bourbon returns are, as a rule, from land of fair average 
quahty. 

The Sugar Cane Experiments Committee desires to express its 
thanks to those proprietors, attorneys and managers, who have been 
good enough to place their experimental results‘at the disposal of the 
Committee, for what it is hoped may prove ultimately for the benefit 
of the sugar industry of this Colony. 

J. B. Hakeisok, 

Deputy Chairman, Board of Agriculture, 








Kame or limber ol'OaiR‘3...... Ifo. 625. Scaly. No. 
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Total number of Experiments 

reported ............___ 

Acres reaped Experimentally .. 




















Hame or Kmiiber of Oanes-.j Bourbon. No. 145. White Transimrent. 
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Total number of Experiments 

reported .................. 11 .. .. .. S .. .. .. 13 

Acres reaped Experimentally. 1,104 .. .. .. 44 .. .. .. 380 
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useless to very to 

good' 

Total nuiaber of Experiments 

reported ....... 9 .. _ 13 _ _ 12 

Acres reaped Experimentally. 49 .. ., ! 28H . . .. .. 225 
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Name or Number of Canes 


No. 78. 


Description of canes . 

Age when cut (in months) . 

Acres reaped . 

Average yield of canes in punts 

or tons per acre. 

Milling qiiality. 

Normal Juice, 

Specific gravity, ... 

Degrees Balling or Brix. 

Saccharose in pounds per gallon.. 
G-lucose in pounds per gallon .... 

Quotient of purity . 

Quotient of Non-sugars. 

Gallons of juice per acre. 

Tons of saccharose in the juice 

per acre. 

Tons of commercial sugar obtained 

per acre. 

Quality of the megass.. 

Total number of Experiments 

reported . 

Acres reaped Experimentally ..., 


Plantations. 

Botanic 

Gardens. 

Means, 

Means. 

Highest S 
Yield. ! 

Lowest 

Yield. 

Plants and 

1 

Plants 1 

Plants 

Katoons 

Katoons 




10 to 13 

11 1 

13 

12 

1 to -15 

® ! 

17 


22-5 

31 i 

20-1 

30*5 

Bad to fair 

Bad 1 

Hard 

Fair 

r0598 

1*0498 j 

1-055 

1-0692 

15*5 

12*8 1 

14*2 

17-7 

1*236 

•888 ; 

1*086 

1’67 

*138 

•113 

•160 

•039 

75*3 

66*1 

72-4 

85-4 

19*5 

25-5 

17 

12*5 

3,331 

4,926 

2,489 

4,059 

1*70 

1‘95 

1-2 

2-62 

1’39 

1*63 

101 


Bad to fair 

Pair 

Bad 


7 




93 





The striking differences between the results obtained on the estates 
and those on small plots at the Botanic Gardens are well bronght out 
in these experiments. For the sake of clearness these differences are 
given in the form of a table :— 


Name or Number of 
Cane.i 

625 

i : 

j I 

Bourbon. 

145 

Tons of Saccharose] 
in the Juice per > 
Acre . J 

Estates 

Gar- i 
dens. 1 

Estates 

Gar¬ 

dens. 

Estates 

Gar¬ 

dens, 

Estates 

Gar¬ 

dens. 

3*50 

1 

1 

1 

5*65 ! 

2*72 

2-o6 : 

2*61 

2-28 

i 

j 

j 2*48 

i 

4*94 


Name or Number of ] j 
Cane.... j i 

74 

147B. 

109 

7 

8 


Estates 

Gar¬ 

dens- 

Estates 

Gar¬ 

dens. 

Estates 

Gar¬ 

dens. 

Estates 

Gar¬ 

dens. 

Tons of Saccharose ) 
in the Juice per Vi 
Acre.. .. .)! 

2*48 

4*23 

2-40 

5-64 

I 

2*42 

4-06 

1 1-70 

i 

2-62 
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The Eeshlts op 1902. 

Eecently irrigation experiments have been started at the Botanic 
Gardens at British Guiana, the preliminary results of which have 
been published in the Demerara Chronicle. On account of their 
interest and great promise they are reproduced in full:— 

“The results for 1902, of the seedhng cane experiments, carried on 
in connection with the Botanical Department, in the field behind the 
Botanic Gardens and in the field in the Brickdam, under the super*• 
■fusion of Professor Harrison, C.M.G., are highly gratifying. The 
average yield of canes in the field adjoining the Gardens has been 
78'8 tons to the acre. These results were obtained on new land, 
irrigated under modern conditions, and are evidence of the enormous 
yields obtainable imder these conditions. Below are the yields of the 
various seedlings:— 


Seedling 

Ho. 

Yield of canes 
per acre. 
Tons. 

Sucrose per 
gall, of juice, 
lbs. 

Seedling 

No. 

Yield of canes 
per acre. 
Tons, 

Sucrose per 
gall, of juice, 
lbs. 

625 .. 

S2-S 

.. 1-769 

115 .. 

. . 66'7 

. .. 1-710 

116 .. 

.. 76‘S .. 

.. 1-747 

109 

.. 65*9 . 

1*758 

130 

.. 75*7 

,. 1-699 

3,956 ,. 

.. 62-1 . 

... 1*713 

145 .. 

.. 70-8 „ . 

1-814 

74 .. 

.. 59-6 . 

.. 1*800 

78 

.. 68-1 

.. 1-640 

95 .. 

.. 59*1 . 

. .. 2*077 


“In the Brickdam field, the following varieties have given better 
results than the Bourbon, which gave 28*1 tons of canes per acre, the 
juice containing 1-775 lbs. of sugar to the gallon:— 



Canes 

Sucrose per 


Canes 

Sucrose per 

Seedling 

per acre. 

gall, of juice. 

Seedling 

per acre. 

gall, of juice. 

No. 

Tons. 

lbs. 

No. 

Tons. 

lbs. 

115 

.. -. 35*9 

.... 1-816 

74 .... 

30-7 

.... 1-796 

130 

.... 34*9 

.... 1-920 

2,028 .... 

32-1 

... 1-822 

2,408 

,... 36*5 

.... 1-842 

1,880 .... 

30*7 

... 1-998 

1,087 

.... 43*7 

.... 1-437 

109 .... 

35*7 

... 1*645 

625 

. . 40*5 

.... 1-645 

145 .... 

31-6 

. , . 1*900 

B 147 

.... 42*1 

... 1-572 

102 .... 

26-5 

.2-071 

3,157 

... 30-3 

.... 1-874 

White 



1,640 

.... 30*5 

.... 1-608 

Transparent 

26-5 

... 1-892 

13:i , 

..,. 34-2 

.... 1-759 





The Eefect of a Yeae’s Ieeigation. 

“In connection with the results published above, it is interesting to 
note the difference between the returns for the cane crop si^asou 
1901-1902 when the land under cultivation at the Botanic Gardens 
was practically devoid of irrigation, and those for the season just 
ended, which represent what can be done on newly cultivated land of 
which the irrigation is carried out in a systematic and thoroughly 
practical manner. The following table shows the increase in tons of 
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the yield per acre of seedlings which were under cultivation both in 
1901-02 and 1902-03, this increase being solely due to the changed 
conditions under which the cultivation has been carried on. The 
increase and decrease in the sucrose contents of the cane juice (per 
gallon) are also given. 


Increase in 5 ’ield Saccharose in 

Seedling of canes i)er acre. pounds per gallon. 

No. Tons. Increase. Decrease. 

95 . 39-2 .... T09 . 

78 . 37-6 *030 

109 . 33*7 T62 

625 . 30-7 .... *233 . 

145 . 30 -033 

74 . 21*3 .... -470 . 


“ It will be noticed that only in three instances has there been an 
increase in the sucrose contents of the juice. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that any increase whatever is a remarkable feature, 
for the general result of an increase in the yield of canes is a deci’ease 
in the saccharose quality of the juice. The enormous yield per acre 
in the case of D 625 (82*8 tons) and indeed in all the seedlings 
mentioned in the tables given last week, clearly indicates that on 
fairly good soil in this colony,—soil which has not been under 
cultivation for a long time and in regard to which the conditions of 
drainage and irrigation are properly looked after, results can be 
obtained equal to those reported from the cane fields of Hawaii.” 

The Colony of British Guiana is to be congratulated on the work so 
ably conducted and so lucidly expressed by its Official Chemist, 
Professor Harrison. The results already obtained constitute an 
important landmark in the history of West Indian Agriculture, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that they exceed in value and interest all 
previous memoirs on sugar cane cultivation in these Colonies. The 
close and cordial co-operation which exists between the planters and 
Professor Harrison augurs well for the future, and the results from 
year to year will be eagexdy looked forward to by all interested in the 
welfare of the sugar cane industry. ISTot only is this work of 
immediate value to the Colony of British Guiana, but it serves as an 
object lesson for investigators elsewhere. It is hoped that other 
workers on the improvement of the sugar cane in the West Indies 
will profit by the example set by British Guiana, and as time goes on 
produce results of value to the jfianters in the various sugar growing 
colonies. 

Albebt Howaeb. 


Messrs. McConnell, of Demerai*a, have recently ordered two sets of 
plant for the manufacture of molascuit. 
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BEITISH AMEEIOAN CANE MILLS. 


In oiir February number we bad occasion to comment on tbe fact 
that a Demerara plantation firm could find no suitable pattern of 
British nine-roller mill, and bad to place their order in America. 
Exception was taken in our corresiiondence columns to tbe conclusions 
we drew, but we saw no reason to materially modify them, and gave 
our reasons for tbe line we took. The Demerara Chronicle has 
subsequently confirmed our view, for tbe following is its comment 
on the matter:— 

^"'The International Sugar Journal calls attention to the fact that 
the British cane sugar machinery manufacturers are in danger of 
yielding their supremacy to American competitors, and quotes as 
confirmatory evidence the experience of the Pin. Diamond proprietors 
in this colony, who last year imported the American Fulton nine- 
roller mill for their factory, having failed to find anything to equal 
it in the workshops of Great Britain. Tbe manager of the well-known 
British firm of Messrs. George Fletcher & Co. thereupon writes to 
the Sugar Journal stating that bis firm has turned out plants very 
similar to the one in question. This may be, but at the present time 
tbe Americans produce more efficient sugar mills than the British 
manufacturers. For many years to come there-will probably be a 
demand in tbe colony for British mills, if for no other reason than 
that the cost of the Fulton mill is prohibitive to the owners of 
the smaller estates, but there can he hardly any doubt that the 
home firms are outdistanced in competition by their American 
competitors in the manufactoe of cane-crushing machinery, and they 
are fated to lose the large trade in machinery formerly done vuth the 
West Indies unless thej" wake up to the fact that the three-roller 
mills must be superseded on the larger estates by more up-to-date 
crushing methods. Nor can it be said that the British manufacturers 
produce an engine suited for sugar factories as powerful and as economic 
as the Coiiiss engine, also of United States’ workmanship, which has 
lately been installed at Pin. Diamond. Eegrettable as these facts 
may be their accuracy cannot be impeached, and it is for the British 
firms to realise the truth rather than delude themselves with the 
bebef that the xlmerican machinery was purchased by the proprietors 
of Diamond estate ‘ because America was practically the onlj’" market 
for Demerara sugar.’ The only considerations that counted with the 
estate’s authorities in purchasing then' new plant in the United States 
were those of efficiency.” 


A new and very complete sugar experiment station is about to be 
started in Porto Eico under the control of tbe United States Goveim- 
ment. To that end, 230 acres of suitable land have been secured. 
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PUBLICATIONS EEOEIYED. 


Techk-ical Mycology : the Utilisation of Micro-organisms 
IN THE Arts anb JvL^nijeactures. Yol. II. Ehmycetic Fer¬ 
mentation. Part I. By Professor Franz Lafar. Translated 
by Charles T. C. Salter. London: Charles Griffin & Co., 1903. 
pp. 189. Price Ts. 6d. 

In perhaps no other department of aj^plied science is the necessity 
of a critical compilation of a scattered literatiii'e so acute as in the 
field of technical mycology. The task of bringing together, in 
concrete form, the vast mass of literature dealing with “fermentation” 
and the industries dependent thereon, commenced by Professor Lafar 
in 1896, is now approaching completion. The first portion of the 
second volume, dealing with the economic aspect of the higher fungi 
[Eumycetes\ is now before us in the form of an English translation 
from the pen of Mr. Charles Salter, the translator of the first yolunie 
published in this country in 1898. All interested in this subject will 
welcome the announcement made by the publishers, that the second 
and concluding part of Yol. II. will be issued as soon as the German 
proofs come to hand. 

The present instalment of Professor Lafar’s work falls into three 
sections, the first dealing with the morphology of the higher fungi, 
the second with the interesting group of ‘moulds’ com23rised in the 
genus Mitcor, and the third with the yeast family. It is with the last 
portion of the volume that those connected with the sugar industry 
will be most interested, and it is a pleasant dut}’ to draw attention to 
the masterly manner in which this part of the subject has been 
jjx^esented. After considering the moriffiology of the yeasts in detail, 
two chapters deal with the anatomy and chemistry of the yeast ceil 
itself. It is inevitable in treating a branch of science which is being 
added to almost daily, that there should be omissions. That the 
significance of Barker’s work on the morphology of yeasts, should 
have escaped attention seems, however, somewhat surprising. 

It is to be regretted that, in the general scheme of the work, the 
references to original memoirs, indicated in the text by numbers, 
should be published as an appendix to the second volume. This 
circumstance will, to some extent, render the work less useful than 
ipight have been the case to investigatoi's on sugar fermentation 
questions in the tropics where the want of good reference libraries 
renders it difficult to consult all the important papers on any 
particular point. A bibliography, such as that foreshadowed in the 
present work will, wffien issued, to a great extent remove the disability 
under which workers in the tropics now labour. The early publication 
of the concluding part of the work containing this list is therefore 
highly desirable. 

Apart from this weakness, the volume before us is in every respect 
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admirable. It sbouid find a place in the library of every sugar estate 
cbemist and of all workers on tlie improvement of the sugar cane in 
the tropics. _ A.> H. 

.^l]SrLEITI^:XG ZUB UKTEBSXJC^HIJB^a DEB EBB DIE ZUCKEBIB'DITSTEIE 
BETBAGTIT KoIMMENDEB" EOHilATEBIALIE^, PbODUCTE, NeBEX- 
BBODUCTE urn) IIiLFSSuBSTAXZEX. By Dr. Prof, von Eiiililing. 
Braunsckweig, Priedricli Yieweg & Sobn. Paper, Mk. 12; 
Glotk, Mk. 12-80. 496 pp. 

A valuable encyclopfedia for sugar chemists and managers 
acquainted with German. It contains iiinumerable anal^^ses and 
rnetliods of analysis dealing with sugar, juices, molasses, char, water, 
kmestone, strontia, acids, fuels, and artificial manures. Almost 
every estimation that a sugar cbemist is likely to make is described 
ill these pages, and accompanied by all necessary diagrams and illus¬ 
trations. Some 40 pages are devoted to reagents and their use and 
action. The method of employing aU the instruments, such as 
polariscopes, is described in detail. 

■WiLsojv’s Equitalext of English Pounds and Kilogbam's. 
Efiingham YTlson, Eoyal Exchange, London. 2s. 6d. net. 

One of those useful little bo(jks appearing from time to time, with 
the object of saving one the labour of an aritliinetical calculation 
whenever a conversion of weights is desired. Providing you can lay 
youi' hand on the book at once, it is also convenient for finding out 
the equivalent in cwts. and qrs. of a given number of lbs. up to four 
figures. _ 

Ddiigb^int’s Guide to Pebu. To be obtained from 104, Auctoria 
Street, Westminster, or the Peruvian Cbnsul, Southampton. 

A small illustrated pamphlet of some 55 pages, giving information 
on the industries and agricultural xmrsiiits of Peru. The installation 
of central sugar factories in that country is considered indispensable; 
but apart from this, the growing of sugar is certain to 2)rove 
remunerative. _ 

The Louisiana Sug.vb PEPOiur, 1900-01. By A. Bouchereau. 625, 
Camp Street, ISTew Orleans. Price, $3*00. 


(Corvespoubfivcc. 

THE SUGAR ECDUSTRY IX TUB HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


To THE Editob of “ The Intebnational Sugab Joubnal.’’ 

Sir,—I was very much amused by “ Hawaiian's ’’ letter in your 
January iSrumber, commenting on Mr. Norman Lainout’s article on 
the Sugar Industry of the West Indies. 

Hawaii is indeed ahead both in the economical and at the same 
time most profitable methods of culture and manufacture, so much so 
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ill fact tliat ciiemists fitly fill the positions they now hold on the 
plantations here. 

Had “ Hawaiian'’ not been a master of perversion he would have 
told you of the Planters’ Association Experimental Station here, 
where analysis of soils can be made, or of fertilizers for particular 
soils, where also experiments are being contiiiiially made in all 
manner and ways of cultivation. 

The majority, I may say all of the plantations on these Islands, 
have the sugar boiler in charge of the boiling house, and rightly so, 
as all are men of years of experience in the practical work of the 
house, which experience to my knowledge no one chemist has, who 
are therefore incompetent, and whom to have in charge would be 
absurd. Chemists make determinations of the extraction, have the 
juices measured, give the sucrose, glucose and purity, and the acidity 
or alkalinity of the clarified juice, together with the brix and jiurity 
of the masse and molasses, ail appearing in the daily report to the 
manager, who gives instructions to the engineer or sugar boiler of 
any change he may wish made. Were chemists to be in charge of 
the whole works, as I take ^‘Hawaiian” to advocate, where would 
the manager come in ? Would it not be he, then, who would be a 
kind of understudy to the chemist 

Again, were chemists to be in charge they would be reporting on 
their own work and it is only reasonable to suppose that no mere 
man is likely to put on record that which may be of an inferior order. 
I recollect hearing of one case where a chemist who was in charge 
(chemists have been in charge, but their services in that capacity 
were dispensed with) gave his report running waste molasses at 35 
purity, hut on the manager submitting a sample to outside analysis 
he was informed the purity was 49. 

The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association is a radical and energetic 
body, ever on the outlook for new and improved methods in field and 
mill work and spare no expense giving new ideas a trial, and who,, 
nevertheless, believe the method, so far as chemistry is concerned, 
now in vogue the most economical and profitable. 

The great Ewa Plantation on the Island of Oahu is a proof for 
what I have said, whose manager is a man of his whole lifetime’s 
experience in the business, who has world’s records for amount of 
cane and sugar per acre, and for economic and wellnigh perfect work 
in the mill and boiling house. 

Anyone in the business who has travelled in other sugar producing 
countries could not fail in giving the Hawaiian Islands the premier 
position, and to have great i-espect for the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association. 

I am, <S:c., 

American. 

Honolulu, Pebi’uary 13th^ 1903. 


20 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OE SDQAR (UNITED KINGDOM), 

To END OP March, 1902 and 1903. 

IMPORTS. 


1 

Raw Sugars. 

Quantities. 

Values. 





! 

iy02. j 

19U3. 

1902. 

1903. { 

— " .. ! 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Germany.. 

2,961,440 j 

1,039,338 

1,067,296 

413,656 1 

Holland.......; 

162,717 

103,465 

54,008 

38,968 

Belgium .. i 

326,278 ' 

259,911 

120,839 

107,091 

France....i 

1,181,920 

71,216 

474,507 

32,967 

Austria-Hungary ..! 

49,774 

926,446 

17,450 

386,261 

Java. 

.... 

.... 



Philippine Islands ........ 

.... 

70,646 


25,285 

Peru. 

46,367 

45,414 

16,212 

16,849 

Brazil .. 

139,469 

31,481 

47,643 

11,996 

Argentine Republic.... .... 

458,372 

55,543 

174,151 

24,060 

Mauritius .... 

61,847 

61,353 

22,635 

21,565 

British East Indies........ 

29,382 

55,478 

14,239 

21,054 

Br. W . Indies, Guiana, &c. 

222,972 

120,407 

141,783 

74,167 

Other Countries. 

54,635 

86,906 

23,675 

37,580 

Total Raw Sugars. 

5,695,173 

2,927,604 

2,174,438 

1,211,499 

Refined Sugars. 
Germany... 

5,377,722 

3,077,372 

2,859,487 

1,589,242 

Holland. 

, 896,329 

538,189 

529,975 

Jl2,626 

Belgium ,, .... 

• 81,756 

33,212 

48,143 

19,320 

France... 

, 1,566,394 

191,927 

802,690 

113,221 

Other Countries .. 

! 2,268 

286,530 

1,395 

142,049 

Total Refined Sugars .. 

' 7,924,469 

4,127,230 

4,241,690 

1 2,176,458 

Molasses .. 

; 311,845 

1 395,962 

69,021 

1 74,659 

Total Imports.. 

:I3,931,487 

7,450,796 

1 6.485,149 

3,462,616 

1 

EXPOBTS. 



1 British Repined Sugars. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

1 ^ 

i Sweden and Norway. 

11,252 

5,438 

1 6,852 * 

i 2,841 

I Denmark .. 

42,208 

lS,4otS 

j 22,985 

j 9,471 

1 Holland .. 

13,020 

15,485 

! 6,919 , 

' 8,427 

Belgium .. 

2,740 

2,265 

1 1,440 1 

1 l,i0n 

Portugal, Azores, &c . 

2,764 

1,521 

; 1,545 ! 

862 

Italy..... 

7,494 

2,448 

3,635 1 

1 1,129 

Other Countries .. 

86,735 

116,938 

56,528 

1 70,923 


166,213 

162,553 

99,904 

94,753 

Foreign & Colonial Sugars. 


Refined and Candy 

8,431 

0,495 

^ 5,540 

3,826 

Unrefined..... 

15,994 

10,052 

8,348 

5,332 

Molasses .... ..i 

821 

43 

248 

33 

Total Exports ........ 

191,459 

178,143 

114,140 

103,944 
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UNITED STATES. 
(Willett Gray^ %c.J 
(Tons of 2/240 lbs.) 

Total Iteceipts, 1st Jan. to .Ipril IGth . . 
lieceipts of Eefined ,, ,, ,, 

Deliveries ,, ,, ,, 

Consumption (4 Ports, Exports deducted) 

since 1st January . 

Importers’ Stocks (4 Ports) April 15tti . . 

Total Stocks, April 22nd. 

Stocks in Cuba ,, . 

Total Consumption for twelve months . . 2 


1903. 

1902. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

452,153 . . 

401,855 

252 

2,946 

409,003 .. 

393,908 

380,209 .. 

414,223 

47,535 .. 

33,258 

213,000 .. 

115,895 

350,000 .. 

407,289 

1902. 

1901. 

566,108 .. 

2,372,316 


CUBA. 

State^^ient of Exports and Stocks of Sugar, 1992 and 1903. 


(Tons of 2,240lbs.) 

Exports . 

Stocks. 

1903. 

Tons. 

100,782 .. 

107,458 .. 

1903. 

Tons. 

178,670 

362,996 

Local Consumption (three months) .... 

508,240 .. 

11,150 .. 

541,672 

11,380 

Stock on 1st January. 

519,390 
19,873 .. 

553,052 

42,530 

Keceipts at Ports up to 31st March 

499,517 .. 

510,522 

Havana, Jlst March, 1903. 

J. Guma,—F. 

Mejer. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 

Statement of Imfouts, Exfokts, and Consumption poit Three Years. 
From Produce Markets' Peineiv. 




Imx»ort.s. 


Exports (Foreign). 

SUGAK. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

11903. 

1902. 1901. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. Tons. 

llernied, Jan. Isfc to Mar. 31st 

206,365 

.. 396,22.3 

.. 285,774 

274 . 

. 421 .. 1,320 

Raw, ,, ,, 

146,380 

.. 284,768 

.. 272,.588 

502 . 

. 8U0 .. 1,389 

Molasses, ,, ,, 

19,798 

.. 15,592 

.. 23,930 

2 . 

. 41 .. 1,217 

Total. 

372,543 

.. 696,573 

.. 682,292 

778 . 

.1,262 .. 3,926 




H03IK Conh 

iUMPTION. 



1903, 

1902. 

1901 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Refined, Jan. 1st toMar. 31st 


193,834 

401,049 


Raw, ,, ,, ..... 


132,159 

3Ui 

5,242 

- 

Molasses, „ ,, . 


17,800 

16,776 

- - 

Total . 


343,793 

720.067 

_ 

Less Exports of British Relined 

8,127 

8,310 

- 

Net Home Consumption of Sugar .... 

335,686 

711,757 

.... 479,565^ 


* Trade estimate. 
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Stocks of Scgak ik Eukope at ttnevein" bates, Apkxl 
1st to 22x^1), compared wits previous Years. 

Ik thousands of toks, to the Aarest thoitsahb. 


Great 

Britain. 

Germany 

including 

Hamburg. 

France. 

Austria. 

Holland and 
Belgium. 

Total 

1903. 

108 

1133 

734 ! 

499 i 

% 

a 

2723 



1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 


Totals .. .. 2850 .. 2164 .. 1973 .. 1973 


Twelte Mokths’ Coksdmption of Sugar ik Europe for 
Three Years, endikg March 31st, ik thousands of tons. 


Great 

Britain. 

Germany. 

France. 

Austria. 

Holland, 

Belgium, 

&c. 

Total 

1902-03. 

Total 

1901-02. 

Total. 

1900-01. 

1471 

883 

553 

1 398 

i 1 

528 

3833 

4186 

■ 4278 


Estimated Crop of Beetroot Sugar ok the Coktikekt of Europe 

FOR THE CURREKT CaMPAIGH, COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL CROP 
OF THE THREE PREYIOUS GaMPAIGKS. 

fJrom Zicht^s Monthly Cirmlar*) 

1902-1903. 1901-1902. 1900-1901. 1899-1900. 


Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons, 

eermany ...... 1,750,000 ..2,304,924 ..1,984,186 ..1,798,631 

Austria....1,070,000 ..1,302,038 ..1,094,043 ..1,108,007. 

France. 890,000 .. 1,183,420 .. 1,170,332 .. 977,850 

Bussia .1,215,000 ..1,098,983 .. 918,838 .. 905,737 

Belgium. 230,000.. 334,960 .. 393,119.. 302,865 

Holland. 105,000.. 203,172 .. 178,081.. 171,029 


Other Countries. 345,000.. 393,236.. 367,919.. 253,929 

5,605,000 6,820,733 6,046,518 5,518,048 














iUAGKAM ILLUSTHATIKU CONTEST BETWEEN PEOBITCTION AND CONSUMPTION, AND 
CONSEUUENT ELUOTDATIONS IN THE PBIOE OF SUGAK. 

AVheii tho black line rises, production is exceeding consumption ; where it falls, consumption is exceeding production. 

The red line denotes the price of SSc beet. 
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Blyth Bros. & Co., Mauritius, report shipments of sugar from 
August 1st to April 3rd as 109,157 tons, against 96,288 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1901-02. 


The Government and the Budget Bill. 

It is becoming apparent that the Government intend topostpone the 
Sugar Bill to the end of the session, in other words, till August. 
This delay in giving e:ffect to the provisions of the Brussels Sugar 
Convention is to be regretted. The impression thereby created in the 
minds of the foreign States, parties to the Convention, may he any¬ 
thing hut favourable, and they might well he asking whether Great 
Britain intends to blunder out of the whole question at the eleventh 
hour. By the time these lines appear, the International Commission 
will have met at Brussels, in compliance with the stipulation that it 
was to assemble not later than the last day of May, and doubtless will 
then have promptly adjourned over Whitsuntide. When it does 
settle down to business, will the British representatives inform the 
meeting that they have no details to submit as to how the new 
customs regulations, rendered necessary by the terms of the Conven¬ 
tion, win be carried out in this country ? Or will a draft of the new 
Bill (which might subsequently have to be amended) be submitted to 
the Convention for its approval ? In any case, while we do not for a 
moment suppose the Government are hesitating to carry out the pro¬ 
visions they have undertaken to observe, yet their tardy action, or 
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rather want of action, can hardly strengthen their position. But for 
the protracted debate over the Education Bill, the whole matter might 
have been settled last November. 


International Congress of Applied Chemistry. 

The International Congress of Applied Chemistry, to be held in 
Berlin at the beginning of this month, promises to he a very valuable 
conference. The Sugar Section is a very large one as regards the 
number of papers to be read, and we can do no more than mention a 
few of the latter here; we shall, however, endeavour where possible 
to supply our readers with translations of the most important ones. 
The list includes “ The Naudet Diffusion Process,” byE. Silz, Paris; 

Concerning the Rdle played by Lime in the Manufacture of Sugar,” 
by A. Aulard, Genaj^pe; “New Studies in Saturation,” by K. 
Andiiik, Prague; “ Table Syrup,” by S. Stein; “ The Loss of Sugar 
in Beffnery Practice,” by Professor Dr. von Lippmann, Halle on 
Saale ; ‘ ‘ Influence of Environment on the Composition of the Sugar 
Beet,” by Dr. Wiley, Washington. 


The Sugar Industry in Madeira. 

The Madeira sugar industry owes its origin and maintenance to the 
very high import duties; these are nearly 3002 valorem. The 
cane is grown on the sea coast all round the island, and is sold to the 
manufacturers at a price stipulated by the Government which averages 
53s, per ton I It may be taken for granted that as nearly as possible 
total exhaustion of the canes is thereby rendered necessary if the sugar 
manufacturer is to pay his way. We learn that Naudet’s diffusion 
Xmocess has Just been given a fair trial, and the results have been very 
satisfactory. The sugar was extracted from the megass with a loss of 
but 0‘40|. This, while not so good as Geeiiigs^ figure of 0*16^, is 
nevertheless a very efficient one. As there has been some enquiry of 
late for a description of this process and its working, we might men¬ 
tion that we pi’opose shortly to publish an article, describing the 
details of the Madeira trials. 


In appears that we were incoirect in describing the position of 
Mr. George Martinean, on the International Commission at Brussels, 
as that of Expert Adviser; his official title is “ Assistant Delegate ” 
(Delegue adjoint). _ 

According to Customs Circulars issued by the Indian Government, 
the duties imposed on the importation of Eussian sugar into India 
have been revised again. The new rates amount to Es. 9. 10. 2. on 
refined and nearly Es. 6 per cwt. on unrefined sugar. This revision 
places Eussia on a similar footing with those other countries against 
whom countervailing duties are enforced. 
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AMEEICxl AND THE BEHSSELS CONVENTION. 


The Louisiana Flanter in a recent issue ventured to discuss the- 
probable effects of the Brussels Convention on the sugar position in 
the United States, but its conclusions are by no means as lucid and 
enlightening as could have been wished. This is one of the aspects 
of the problem created by the Sugar Convention which has scarcely 
received the attention it merits. Though America promises in the 
course of another five years (a period, which peculiarly enough, 
coincides with the minimum term of the Convention) to produce- 
sufficient sugar, with the assistance of her dependencies, to meet all 
local requirements, she is still a large consumer of foreign sugar. 
Notwithstanding her domestic production and her cane imports from 
the Caribbean the prices in the American sugar market are still ruled by 
the beet interests of Europe. The state of the market in Berlin and 
Vienna determines also the quotations for sugar ruling in Wall Street. 
Undoubtedly, therefore, if Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Franca 
fulfil the agreement to which they have recorded their adhesion, as it 
now appears they inevitably will, a material change will automatically 
occur in the fiscal system of the United States so far as it efiects the- 
beet sugar of the European Continent. The Louisiana Flanter does, 
not quite appreciate the character and extent of the modification that 
is impending. “ As we understand it,” says the leading sugar paper 
of the Southern States, “ America will continue to levy countervailing- 
duties on practically all European beet sugars,” inasmuch, explains 
the Planter, as ^‘the various countries interested, while exporting- 
sugars largely, will levy the surtax or duty on foreign sugars and thus- 
maintain home prices at the import level established, and with all 
their surplus product enter the markets of the world with a practical 
bonus already got from their own home consumers.” It has often 
been a source of wonder to us that the American Protectionist news¬ 
papers, while absolutely blind to the shortcomings of their own fiscal 
system, can see with such clearness the defects of the protective tariffs 
of foreign countries. Undoubtedly the sugar manufacturers of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary will reap the full advantage of the 
margin of protection which the surtax (from o*50 to 6 francs per 100* 
kHog.) fixed by the Convention will affiord them. They have actually 
renewed tfieir kartels to enable them to do so. Every cent of the- 
surtax will thus he paid out of the pockets of the domestic consumers 
to the sugar manufacturers, who have formed a combination to sell 
them sugar in the home market at the highest price which the tarifi' 
will permit without risking competition from outside. The practice is 
hardly c-onsistent with the spirit of the Convention, since the surtax 
was granted not to enable the domestic sugar interests to wring a 
bounty on export from the home consumers but simply in order to- 
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secure tlie domestic market to tke domestic producer. The Louisiana 
Planter anticipates, however, that the United States authorities will 
regard this surtax as a bounty, which evidently the manufacturers 
are trying to make it, and will countervail it accordingly. That 
appears to be the logical sequence of a countervailing policy such as 
America has chosen to adopt; but the Planter argues itself rather ill- 
acquainted with the methods of America when it states that the 
Customs authorities of the Eepublic will continue to countervail after 
the ordinary bounties have been withdrawn. The United States 
will do nothing of the kind. At the present moment the surtax {i.e., 
the di:fference between the Excise and the Customs rates of duty) in 
most sugar-producing countries of Europe is nearly four times what it 
will be under the provisions of the Convention; yet the United States 
affect at present to be unaware of its existence, although it operates 
as a bounty for all practical purposes. The influence of the kartels on 
the price of sugar exported by G-ermany and Austria-Hungary for 
foreign consumption, in Great Britain and America, is simply ignored 
by the authorities of Washington. Yet had they closely examined the 
question they would have found almost as good reason for counter¬ 
vailing the results of the kartels on prices as for retaliating against 
the State-regulated sugar export of Bussia. It amounts to this, that 
in the past the system of countervail followed in the American 
Bepublic has been neither equitable nor consistant. Only the ordinary 
subsidies such as appear on a cursory glance at the fiscal regimes of 
Germany and the Austrian Empire have been countervailed. No 
account has been taken of the manner in which the sugar interests of 
the Continent employed the margin of protection which the State 
afforded them to their own advantage in foreign countries. Indeed, 
America could not consistently do so. A protective country itself, the 
Bepublic’s manufacturing interests utilise the local consumer as the 
agent whereby they succeed in underselling their competitors of 
England and Geimany. By securing an unwarranted profit in the 
domestic market, the consequence of a high “ tariff wall,” the United 
States’ manufacturers are able to sell their articles at less than cost 
price in foreign markets. In other words, in the industrial scheme of 
America the kartel operates quite as aggressively as it works in the 
case of the sugar industry of the leading nations of Europe. If, then, 
America is at liberty to countervail the inevitable effects of a protective 
tariff, it would follow on the Louisiana Planters plea that every 
country in the world di'awing supplies from the United States would 
De justified in countervailing United States’ products to the extent to 
which those products are protected in the home market. That is a 
logical conclusion of a protective system, hut if put in force it would 
literally ruin the great bulk of America’s foreign trade. Because of these 
considerations Washington has played the part of wisdom in pretend¬ 
ing to be unconscious of the real significance of the kartels. We are 
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quite certain that the failure of the States to impose a punitive tariff 
against the sugar combinations of Europe arises from the dread lest 
such a policy would provoke the war of tariffs which seems to be 
impending and in which America stands to suffer most. In such a 
struggle Great Britain is the only nation which can afford to look 'on 
with complacence, since she refuses to fight the battles against 
protection with protectionist weapons. America will not continue to 
countervail the beet sugar of Europe when the Convention becomes an 
actuality; on the contrary, if she is consistent in following out the 
policy initiated on the adoption of the Dingley Tariff the present 
system of countervail will suffer complete collapse. Formal notification 
will be conveyed to Washington by the European Powers (with the 
single exception of Eussia) that the payment of bounties has ceased, 
whereupon the compensatory duties will automatically cease to apply. 
On the other hand, let us suppose that the United States’ sugar 
industry were to prosper so well that she or her dependencies—Hawaii 
for example—could afford to ship sugar to any country in Europe 
signatory to the Convention. On what terms would such sugar be 
admitted ? The present Dingley tariff, needless to say, applies to 
Hawaii as well as to the United States. But Hawaiian or Louisiana 
sugar could be denied admission altogether or could be countervailed, 
even in England, unless the amount of the protection it receives were 
reduced to from 5*50 to 6 francs per 100 kilog, or about 2s. 6d. per 
cwt, America, in other words, cannot become a party to the Sugar 
Convention until she is prepared to reduce her protective duty to the 
margin prescribed by Article III .—fJDemerara Chronide^J 


ON THE SPECIFIC GEAYITY OF MOLASSES. 

By Ebnest E. HabtjMAWk. 

The Density of Molasses is usually found by dilution and subsequent 
spindling or determination of the specific gravity of the diluted 
molasses by pyknometer. 

This method, as I propose to demonstrate here, yields invariably 
results which show too high a specific gravity, the error increasing 
with the degree of dilution. The discrepancies between results 
obtained by different dilutions increase with the content of non sugars 
in the molasses, and vary with the composition of the mineral 
contents. 

In a solution of pure sugar the same density will be found hy direct 
determination and hy dilution. 

Average analysis of the molasses used for the following com¬ 
parisons :— 
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Water. .. 18’54 

Sricrose. 35*44* 

G-liicose .20*27 

(jiims. 3*10 

Other organic matter . 10*80 

Ash. 11*85 


Nitrogen. 

Alkalinity. 

Analysis of Ash. 


CaO 

MgO 


KoO . 

Na,0 
Ee ,^03 
A1,0.3 

.. .. 

so, .. .. 

SiO, .. .. 

01 .... 
GO„ and di£E. 


100-00 

*523 

•112:^ OaO 


10*05 

2*12 

40*57 

4*62 

1*84 

1*40 

13h2 

l’S8 

24*25 

5*19 


0 equal to Cl 


105*54 

5*54 


100*00 

It *^as not practicable to expel the air entirely from the iiiidilutecl 
molasses. The highest concentration experimented with was for this 
reason 80"/. The specific gravity was determined Iiy i^ylvnoineter for 
dilutions from 807' down to lO^. The temperature was as much as 
possible kept the same. 

As will be seen in the table below, the values for the different 
degrees of dilution lie in a fairly regular curve. The values for above 
80/ and below 10,^ (given in italics), have been estimated by extension 

Dilution. 


of this curve. 

Dilution. 
Molasses. Water. 

Per cent. 

Brix 

100 

. 0 . 

. 100 .. 

90‘0 

80 

. 20 . 

. 80 .. 

90*37 

70 

. 30 . 

. 70 .. 

90*60 

60 

. 40 . 

. 60 .. 

90*91 

50 

. 50 . 

. 50 .. 

91*31 


Molasses. 

Water. 

Per cent. 

Brix 

40 .. 

60 .. 

40 .. 

91*80 

30 .. 

70 .. 

30 .. 

92*38 

20 .. 

SO .. 

20 .. 

93*06 

10 .. 

90 .. 

10 .. 

93*84 

1 .. 

99 .. 

1 .. 

9^*7 


The actual density as expressed in degrees Brix of the average 
molasses under consideration, would thus he found to be very near 
90*0, wMle the Brix obtained by mixing one part molasses with 


* Direct Poiarizatioa iJUSS, 
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three parts of water (the proportion most generally used in the 
laboratories in these Islands), would be 92*7, a considerable difference. 

This peculiar behaviour of the molasses must be ascribed to 
substances (mineral salts) held in suspension in the concentrated 
molasses, which on mixing with water are graduall}^ dissolved. In 
fact, in most of the low grade molasses, which have so far come under 
lily observation, I have found microscopical crystals, which are not 
readily dissolved by the addition of water. 

The quotient of pniity obtained by dividing single polarization by 
Erix as found by dilution method, is of value for the comparison of 
work in the same sugar house day by day, but for calculation of losses 
and comparison of work of di:fferent factories, sucrose should be 
determined by Clerget method and Total Solids should bo found by 
determination of water in molasses. 


A EOOT DISEASE OE THE SIiaAE CANE IN 
BAEBADOS. 

By Albert Howard, M.A,, F.L.S., 

Botanist to the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye; late 
Mycologist to the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
for the West Indies. 


The most important sugar cane pest which came under my notice 
in Barbados during the years 1899-1902 was a root disease. In the 
jiresent paper an attempt is made to present the j)ractical aspect of 
this trouble and to sum up the results of my observations and experi¬ 
ments relating thereto, a technical account (G) of which was published 
in the Annals of Botany of March last. Such portions of this former 
pa]3er as appear suitable for the purpose are incorporated in the 
following. 

As the disease under consideration appears to be intimately bound 
nj) with the climate and agricultural practice of the Island, some 
reference to these matters is necessaiy at the ontvset. There is a well- 
marked dry season in tho spring, as will he seen from the following 
table which gives the mean monthly rainfall, from 1892-1901, at one 
of the stations. The average annual rainfall during this period was 
(>2‘85 inches, but the total precipitation on the highlands (above 400 
feet) was about 10 inches more than that on the lowlands. 

]\lean Monthly BainfaJl from 1S92-1D01 hath mohisive. 


Month. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

ITov. 

Dec. 

Eainfall 
in inches 

3*12, 

i 

'1*65^ 

2-72 

i 

2-53 

3*42 

5-03 

' 

6-09 

i 

8-24 

1 i 

9*08 

7-28 

1 

’ 7*88; 

0-81 
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Planting is usually carried out in November and December and 
reaping takes place about eighteen months later, from March to June 
ill the second year after planting. Usually the old stumps are 
allowed to produce a second crop of ratoons, the growing period of 
which is about a year. On the red soils in the highlands, two or 
three of these ratoon crops are obtained, but in the lowlands the canes 
only ratoon once at the most. 

As a rule the first crop of canes is healthy, at any rate till growth 
is completed and the rind (red smut) disease makes its appearance 
during the ripening period. Sometimes, however, the young canes 
do not respond to the early rains of the wet season in June and July, 
practically making no growth and remaining dwarfed. Instead of 
the twelve to fourteen broad green leaves of normal canes the afiected 
shoots hear from six to ten pale-green narrow leaves, the oldest 
showing a tendency to dry up from the apex and margin. Even after 
rain, when the soil contains much moisture, the young leaves in the 
centre of the tuft assume the vertical position and partly fold up hy 
the inroUing of the two halves of the blade, in the manner described 
and figured by Wakker (3). This device for preventing loss of moisture 
is only made use of by healthy canes during drought, hut in those in 
question it is constantly apparent and at once suggests water 
starvation. The stunted canes never recover, hut struggle on. throw¬ 
ing up large numbers of shoots from the buds at the base of the 
stem. These new shoots in turn become afiected like the parents and 
a clump of dwarfed canes results, resembling one of the phases of the 

sereh’’ disease of the sugar-cane in Java (4). The diseased canes 
occur in circular patches, which, however, are not sharply marked off 
from the normal areas, hut gradually shade off into them. 

It is in the second-crop canes or ratoons of the lowland districts 
especially that the trouble indicated above is to be seen on a large 
scale. Often the whole field is uniformly affected, and the contrast 
between it and a neighbouring first-crop field is most striking. In 
the former case, the narrow, pale-green, erect and partly folded-up 
leaves are few in number and the clumps of cane do not meet in the 
rows; in the latter, the leaves are broad, dark-green in colour, and 
bend to the breeze with the blade flat and fully exposed to the light. 
Here the canes meet in the rows, and, when viewed from above, look 
like solid masses of green. The striking difference between first and 
second crops on the lowland areas is so general that it seems to have 
been accepted by the planters as part of the ordinary course of things. 
The general impression seems to he that the soil is not suited to 
ratoons. On the red soils in the highland districts this dwarfing of 
the ratoons, although to be noted here and there in the second crop, is 
not so general as on the black soils of the lowlands. It makes its 
appearance, however, to an increasing extent in the third and later 
crops, and finally leads to the throwing out of the fields. Locally, 
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the red soils of the highlands are known as ratooning soils, while 
those of the lowlands, although giving veiy good first crops, are not 
regarded as specially suitable for a second crop. 

The comparative failure of ratoon crops was found on examination 
to be due, in most cases, to a definite root disease, some account of 
which is given below. 

Oharactebs oe the Disease. 

Apart from the peculiarities of the leaves of the dwarfed canes and 
their marked tendency to throw up shoots from the base, which have 
already been referred to, there are other characteristics to be observed 
on a closer examination. As a rule, a healthy cane sheds its old dry 
leaves as growth proceeds, but in those in question the leaf-sheaths of 
the dead lower leaves adhere firmly to the stem, being cemented thereto 
by a white, musty smelling, fungoid growth. Such canes can more¬ 
over be pulled out of the ground with ease, when they are seen to 
possess very few normal roots. They are besides very much lighter 
in weight than healthy canes of the same size. On stripping ofi the 
dead leaf-sheaths at the base of the stem, it is found that most of the 
roots have either not developed or else have ceased to grow when 
about a to an inch in length, when they are brown in colour and 
corky to the feel. The rind of the cane immediately over the unde¬ 
veloped roots is marked by brownish or blackish spots. Considerable 
force is required to remove the leaf-sheaths from the part of the stem 
covered by the soil and to clear the nodes, as the white fungoid growth 
referred to binds the whole into a solid mass. A portion of the lower 
part of a sugar-cane stem showing the abnormal development of the 
lower bnds and the aborted roots is shown in Fig. 1, while in Fig. 2 
the dwarfed roots from a similar portion of an afiected cane are shown 
on a larger scale. On splitting open the lower portions of the stem, 
the fibres are often reddish, while towards reaping-time cavities occur 
in the internodes, in which, when the canes are nearly dead, a white 
fungus growth can be detected with the naked eye. The stiU living 
leaf-sheaths are covered with a white matted growth, and reddish 
spots are common thereon. Colonies of small, yellowish-white toad¬ 
stools are to be met with after heavy rains on the lower parts of the 
diseased shoots (Fig. 3). These persist only for a short time under 
the most favourable circumstances, and for this reason appear to have 
escaped attention hitherto. Specimens for examination, or for the 
production of spores, are best collected as soon after daybreak as pos¬ 
sible, as the sun dries them up very rapidly. 

The white fungoid growth which cements the old leaf-sheaths to 
the stem proved to be a branched, septate mycelium, very variable in 
diameter, which exhibited the clamp-connexions chiefly met with 
among the Basidiomycetes (Fig. 4). 

A similar mycelium was found around the aborted roots, in fact, 
these were often imbedded in a thick felted mass of hyphae. It was 
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furtlier detected ia great qiiaatity between tbe still living leaf-sbeatbs 
and in the cells of the reddish areas noted on these, and also in the 
tissues of the aborted roots themselves. 

Longitudinal sections of the dwarfed roots showed that the root cap 
and the tissue of the growing region were invaded in all directions by 
a fungus which was characterised by clamp-connexions and brown 
resting-spores (Fig. 4). Most of the invaded tissue of the root was 
dead, much disintegrated and dark brown in colour in many places. 
Attempts to branch were frequently made by such roots, hut the 
secondary roots were usually destroyed while making their way 
through the outer tissues of the parent. The beginning of such 
attempts is shown in Fig, 5. 

The undeveloped roots, which were characterised by brown marks 
in the rind of the cane immediately over them were found to bo 
destroyed in a very similar manner to those in which growth had 
been arrested shortly after penetration of the rind. In all cases the 
growing point tissues were invaded and destroyed by the fungus and 
further growth rendered impossible. A longitudinal section of one of 
these diseased roots is shown in Fig. 5. 

No matter whether the roots are destroyed after penetration of 
the parent stem or before this is accomplished, the result is the same, 
namely, the loss of a possible means of supialying the cane with water 
and minerals from the soil. When, as in most cases of this disease, 
by far the greater number of tbe roots in the below ground portion of 
the stem are destroyed in this way, as well as those for some distance 
above the ground, it is clear that recovery is out of the question and 
that there is no cure for the disease. 

If the development of the shoots ’which arise from the base of the 
parent stem is followed, it is found that here too the leaf-slieaths 
become cemented to the stem by the w’hito growth and that the 
majority of their roots ai’e destroyed as before. It sometimes happens 
that these shoots die oh, when they are found to he penetrated in all 
directions by a fungus similar in appearance to that in the young 
roots. 

The below-ground portions of the older shoots sometimos contaiii 
this myceliniii and show reddening and extensive giiinniing in the 
fibres. As the reaping period approaches and the supply of wat.er in 
the soil falls oh, large cavities are formed in the canes in which, in 
cases 'where they are drying up, a white fungus luxuriates. In a 
short time sxich dying canes become infected by the saprophytic 
fungus Melancoumm, referred to in a previous paper (7). 

The toadstoals noted on the diseased canes are yellowish white in 
colour, the cap varying in diameter from 10 to 18 mm.; the curved 
stalk being about equal in length to the diameter of the cap (Fig 3). 
As these fructifications reach maturity, the cap becomes flattened and 
even turned inside out when the toadstool has the shape of a wine 
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glass, tlie gills being on tbe outside of tbe cup. The gills run right 
up to the centrally disposed stalk but are not attached thereto. They 
are arranged in a radial manner and may branch once or twice 
towards the margin of the cap. The spores are milky white in the 
mass, irregular in shape with one end somewhat elongated. They 
measure 15*5 to IS by 4*5 to 5 /t, and, when fresh, contain oil drops. 
The toadstools drjr up quickly and become tough, but revive 
when moistened. These characters indicate that this form belongs to 
Tries’ genus Marasmms^ which, according to Saccardo, includes 450 
species, mostly saprophytes of the tropics and sub-tropics. 

It now appeared probable that there was a, genetic connexion 
between these toadstools and the white mycehiim w*ith clamp- 
connexions found on the old leaf sheaths. Further, there appeared 
to he some likelihood that the mycelium referred to was the cause of 
the non-development of the alfected roots, and therefore of the root 
disease under consideration. Steps were therefore taken to cultivate 
the toadstool spores and the white mycelium and to reproduce the 
disease by inoculating healthy canes with pure cultures of these. 

Cause op the Disease. 

The results of the culture experiments starting from toadstood 
spores and from the white matted mycelium found on the leaf sheaths 
of diseased canes wore indentical. In both cases dense white 
growths resulted which often showed a tendency to collect into 
feathery strands on the walls of the glass tubes and which, in 
several cases, i)roduced dark coloured branched root-like strands 
(rhizomorphs). These are shown in Fig. 7. 

In no case were toadstools obtained in the cultures. They were, 
however, produced in the inoculation experiments described below. 

With one exception three scries of inoculation experiments were 
made in which the infectijig material was obtained from different 
sources in each case. Thus, in addition to using the cultures obtained 
from a single toadstool spore and those from the white mycelium on 
the leaf-sheaths, pieces of the leaf-sheath, obtained from diseased 
canes, were also employed, 

Mr.periment 1. In the first instance, three young ratoon shoots, 
about a foot high, were selected for the experiment. After washing 
with water, portions of six days’ old mycelium (developed from a 
spore) were placed in the axil of one of the lower leaves of two of the 
shoots and the whole was covered with a clean lamp chimney, cotton¬ 
wool being packed around the shoot at the upper end. The third 
shoot was used as a control. In seven days, the leaf-sheath, on 
which the mycelium was placed, began to turn yellowish-red, and in 
fourteen days the whole of this and the next sheath above were covered 
with a white film of matted mycelium. Beddish areas, where the 
fungus had invaded and destroyed the tissues, were abundant, and 
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the leaves attached to these sheaths were rapidly drying up. Sections 
through the red portions of the leaf-sheaths showed that the cells were 
penetrated by a mycelium, characterized by clamp-connexions and 
darh-brown, thick-walled resting spores. The control shoot gave no 
results. A closely similar sot of events followed wlien culture- 
mycelium, obtained from the leaf-sheaths of diseased canes, and 
portions of these leaf-sheaths themselves were employed. 

Experiment 2, Three two-eyed cuttings were selected from the 
upper part of healthy White Transparent canes, carefully washed and 
placed on moist coral sand, previously sterilized, in flower-pots 
standing in dishes containing water. These served to keep away 
ants. The pots were then covered with glass hell-jars and placed in 
a plant shed. Seven days afterwards, when the cuttings had 
sprouted, two of them were infected at the cut ends with mycelium 
(developed from a toadstool spore) similar to that used in experiment 
1 above, and the buds were also covered therewith. The third 
cutting was not infected and thus served as a control. The cuttings 
were now covered with moist sand. In one case, in seventeen days, 
and in the other in twenty-nine days after infection, small white 
circular bodies, about the size of a pin’s head, were noted at the 
surface of the sand on the lower leaf-sheaths of a shoot. In forty- 
eight hours these developed into toadstools identical with those 
obtained on cane-shoots attacked by root disease. On examining 
these shoots it was found that the lower leaf-sheaths were dead and 
cemented close!j’' by white mycelium to those underneath. The 
outermost of those still living were covered with mycelium and 
showed numerous reddish areas, where the cells were found to be 
invaded hy hyphae. The control cutting showed no infection. A 
similar result was obtained with culture-mycelium from the leaf- 
sheaths of diseased canes, and in one case toadstools appeared three 
weeks after infection. With portions of the leaf-sheaths from 
diseased canes a limited amount of infection was obtained, but no 
toadstools were produced and the shoots seemed to suffer little from 
the fungus. Puring this experiment the cuttings were watered, after 
the appearance of green leaves, with Sachs’ solution. 

Experiment S, Experiment 2 was next repeated, except that sterile 
soil was used in the flower-pots, and the cuttings were infected when 
planted, and watered throughout with boiled tap-water. The 
developing shoots were found to he attacked hy the fungus, but in 
one case only (when pure culture-mycelium had been employed) 
were toadstools developed during the first month, at the end of which 
the experiment had to be discontinued. No infection was noted in 
the controls. 

Experiment If. A small field experiment was next carried out. 
During planting-time in the early part of December, 1901, the nodes 
and cut ends of ten healthy White Transparent cuttings were covered 
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witii actively growing mycelium, obtained originally from a toadstool 
spore, and planted in the ordinary way. Eight of these developed 
normally, but the other two were destroyed by the fungus Thielaviopsis 
ethacdims^ Went, the shoots dying oJffi shortly after they appeared 
above ground. In August, 1902, the shoots from these canes were 
healthy and vigorous and showed no trace of root disease, although 
white mycelium, characterized by clamp connexions, could be seen as 
a matted white coating on the scale-leaves of the buds on the below 
ground portions of these canes. 

In the early part of February, 1902, ten similarly infected cuttings 
were planted in the same field, and were watered just sufficiently for 
development to take place. After the shoots appeared above ground, 
the soil around the cuttings was consolidated by treading so as to 
render root development as difficult as possible. Little growth was 
made during the dry months of March and April, during which time 
five of the cuttings died. On examination they and their shoots were 
found to be penetrated by the fungus in all directions. The remainder 
showed no response to the rains of May and June, and when ex¬ 
amined on August 20 were found to be throwing up shoots from 
below, and to exhibit all the characteristics of canes attacked by the 
root disease under consideration. They possessed few roots, the 
majority having been destroyed, during early development, by the 
fungus. The rainfall on the field during this experiment is given in 
the following table. 


Ramfall from December, 1901, to July, 1902. 



1901. 

1902. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Inches \ 
of Eain j 

4-86 

1 

•93 

•72 

•97 

i 

*58 

3*93 

i 

5'SO 

0-36 


In the former case the conditions of growth were distinctly 
favourable, in the latter unfavoirrable. The canes planted in Decem¬ 
ber were able to develop rapidly and to establish themselves on them 
own roots before the dry season. They were able to resist the fungus, 
although the latter maintained itself oir the lower parts of the stem. 
In the case of the cuttings planted in February, the fungus proved 
too strong for the canes. 

The above results clearly show that the toadstool fungus is a 
parasite, and that there is genetic connexion between it and the white 
mycelium found on the leaf-sheaths of the canes attacked by this 
root disease. Moreover, they serve to complete the life history of the 
fungus. 

In Java, Wakker (2) figured a fungus Maraemius Sacchari, n. sp., 
which destroys cane cuttings in the “ hatching beds ” in which the 
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canes are j'jlaced before planting oat, and also attao]?:s and destroys 
mature canes. From Ids description of the fiingiis, which, he 
regarded as a wound parasite, and his culture and infection experi¬ 
ments, there can l)e no doubt that the West Indian and Java forms 
are identical. 

Some Eelations between the Stigae Oane and the Fungtis. 

Having established the parasitic nature of the fungus, it became 
possible to understand the course of the disease more clearly. As 
already mentioned, the malady, although occurring in first-crop 
canes, is a mxich more serious pest among ratoons, especially on the 
black soils of the lowland districts. 

It is a general custom in Barbados to select plant material from 
ratoon canes, generally fx-om those of the second crop. The cuttings 
consist either of the upper part of the stem containing the main 
growing point (“ tops ”), or of the next portion, and are generally 
about a foot in length. The selection of plant material from this 
source seems to be based partly on economic considerations, as such 
ratoons are poor in sugar, and partly on the fact that these cuttings 
contain four or five nodes, and thus there is a good chance of one, at 
least, of the buds develoj)mg. As shown in a previous paper (5), it is 
probable that the greater resistance of such cuttings to fungi like 
TJmlaviops'is ethaceticus than that of cuttings from the first crop 
canes, which are richer in sugar, has been unconsciously found out 
by experience and has helped to bring about the present practice. It 
appears likely, however, that planting from the worst canes must 
eventually lead to the degenei'ation of the cane varieties under 
cultivation, and a promising field for investigation seems to be 
indicated in which the resulting canes fi’om the continued selection of 
the best and worst cuttings are compared, on an economic scale, for a 
number of years. 

Sometimes the worst canes on the estate are selected for cuttings. 
In other words, the canes attacked by root disease to the gi-eatest 
extent are used for the prepai'ation of plant material. On examining 
these canes it is found that the leaf-sheaths are firmly cemented to 
the stem by the mycelium of Marasmnh^ which further covers tho 
scale leaves of the buds as a whitish coating. 

Mamsmim follows the cane through its first yeax^’s growth, and 
sometimes, while the young canes suffer fi’oin drought, overcomes 
them and gives rise to root disease. Generally, however, the favour¬ 
able conditions for rapid growth of the cuttings in December, and the 
high condition of tilth during the first crop, enable the canes to 
develop normally. During this time the fungus is able to hang on, 
on the lower part of the stem, in a resting condition, where it can he 
seen as a white-felted mass on the scale leaves of the buds. 
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When, however, the canes are cut in March, and the closely packed 
condition of the soil combined with extreme dryness prevents anything 
like rapid growth of the buds at the base of the cane-stumps, the 
mycelium, after luxuriating in the rich substratum a:fforded by these 
stumps, is able to assert itself and master the young shoots, and thus 
make up for the long period of waiting. As the new shoots develop 
with great slowness during the dry season, the fungus has time to 
destroy most of the roots at the base, at the beginning of their 
development, and thus to give rise to the dwarfed canes so charac¬ 
teristic of the second crop of the lowlands. When the rains come, 
only a few roots are available for the supply of water and minerals, 
and, in spite of the liberal application of artificial manures, practically 
no growth results. 

The fact that the fungus is not so destructive to ratoon canes on 
the red soils of the highland districts as to those on the black soils of 
the lowlands, seems to be largely due to the much greater rainfall 
during the dry season in the former districts than in the latter. 

We can to a great extent regard the first and second crop of canes 
on the lowland districts of Barbados as infection experiments on a 
large scale with the fungus Jfarasmms. In the case of the first crop, 
conditions favour the cane and there is little disease. In the second 
crop, everything helps the fungus and at the same time checks the 
host, consequently a root disease, epidemic in character, often results. 
Furthermore, it is caused by a fungus which, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, can do little damage, but which, when conditions are against 
the cane, can become a parasite and even overcome actively growing 
tissue such as that at the growing-point of the cane-root. 

We have, therefore, a striking example of the infitience of the 
environment on the result of the struggle between the host and the 
parasite, and a confirmation of the views brought forward on this 
subject by Marshall Ward (1). 

Eemedies. 

It is clear from the fact that the roots of diseased canes are almost 
entirely destroyed by the fungus that the only measures to be taken 
are of a preventive character. Further, the cane must be helped as 
much as possible to withstand the disease. 

In the absence of data obtained from large scale estate experiments 
in connexion with this disease it is only possible to indicate the 
direction in which it appears likely that results of promise are to be 
obtained. That such experiments are necessary in the present 
instance will be evident when it is remembered that some of the more 
obvious remedies involve drastic changes in the present agricultural 
practice in Barbados. It is inconceivable that methods which have 
been stereotyped by a prosperity which, until recent years, is almost 
unparalleled in the history of agricultural development, can be 
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•clianged by suggestions based on laboratory investigations alone. 
Something more convincing is required. 

1. The use of the best cuttings as plant material, —^It is a frequent 
practice in Barbados to select second crop canes attacked by this root 
disease for the preparation of cuttings, with the result that the fungus 
and the host are planted together. It would be interesting to compare 
the resulting canes with those derived from cuttings taken from the 
best canes. Possibly in addition to giving a better yield in the first 
crop the life of the stand might be increased in the latter case. In 
addition to this test it Would be advisable to determine the economic 
value of protecting the cuttings by dippingthemin Bordeaux mixture 
and tarring the cut ends or by dipping them in Bordeaux mixtuiu 
alone, 

2. The cultwation of ratoons, —^The fact that it is during the early 
part of the life of the ratoon crop that the fungus is able to do so 
much damage suggests reaping fields destined for ratoons as late as 
possible and cultivating the ground round the old stumps so as to 
promote root development during the early rains. The only draw¬ 
back to this seems to be the danger of the old stumps being injured 
by drought. The matter, however, would appear to be worthy of 
trial. 

3. Starving the fungus in diseased fields, —The most practicable 
way of doing this in Barbados would seem to he by throwing out the 
diseased field, removing and destroying the old cane stumps and 
planting rotation crops. How long the land should be kept free from 
canes can only be determined by experiment. Perhaps two rotation 
crops are necessary before the fungus disappears. In -Surinam, an 
ingenious method of starving out the fungus in badly infected fields 
was adopted with success by the late Mr. James Mavor. After 
reaping, the old stumps were destroyed and the field placed under 
water for a year or two during which the fungus disappeared. After¬ 
wards the water was run off, the soil allowed to dry and a new crop of 
canes raised. The soil on this estate is a heavy clay and in spite of 
all precautions the fungus makes its appearance in the fields after 
they have been in canes for four or five years. 

4. Isolation of diseased areas, —The occurrence of root-like strands 
(rhizomorphs) in connection with the fungus Marasmius, and the fact 
that the diseased areas are more or less ciicular in shape suggests that 
the fungus travels underground and that it would be desirable to cut 
off both diseased areas and diseased fields from the rest of the canes 
by a suitable trench. 

o. Disease-resisUng varieties, —It is quite common to see a few 
clumps of healthy canes in otherwise badly diseased fields. This 
suggests the possibility of selecting these for propagation and of 
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eventually raising disease-resisting strains- It would be further 
interesting to note the relative immunity of existing varieties by 
planting them in rows in diseased fields when the fungus abounds. 
Possibly some of them would be afiected by the disease much less 
than others. 

6. The ctdoiotion of surface mltimtion instead of mulching vntli cane 
trash during the dry seaso7i ,—The practice of strewing cane leaves on 
the ground around the young canes during the dry season is fairly 
general in Barbados. By this means moisture is conserved in the soil 
and the eiffect of the drought minimised. There would seem to be a 
danger however of spreading the root disease by this practice unless 
great care is taken in selecting the cane leaves. Purther, more food 
material is available in the surface soil on which the fungus can live. 
If this is the case the comparative e:ffect of trashing and surface cul¬ 
tivation becomes a question for experiment. Valuable as orgauic 
matter is in a soil like that of Barbados, it is conceivable that harm 
may be done by the addition of so much plant remains suitable for 
the growth of a fungus like Marasmlus, 

In conclusion I wish to express my indebtedness to the Editors of 
the Armais of Botany for their kind permission to use the figures 
which illustrate this paper and to Mr. E. T. Molecey, one of the 
students at Wye College, for the trouble he has taken in copying these 
drawings for reproduction in the present paper. 

Stjm:maby op Coxcltjsioy. 

1. The common root disease of the sugar-cane in Barbados is 
caused by the fungus Mm'asmius Saccharic Wakker, the mycelium of 
which is able, under certain conditions, to overcome the growing point 
tissues of the developing roots of the cane. 

2. Ko evidence of any connexion between the rind disease and this 
root disease was disclosed in these experiments- On the contrary, the 
whole of the results pointed to these diseases being distinct. 

3. The directions in which experiments should be conducted, on an 

estate scale, to test the value of preventive measures, appear to be 
as follows :— . 

(aO The use of the best cuttings for plant material. 

(5.) The cultivation of ratoons during their early period of 
development. 

(c.) Starving the fungus in diseased fields by suitable rotations. 

(d.) The isolation of diseased ax*eas. 

(e.) The search for disease resisting varieties, 

(*/.) The comparison of surface cultivation and mxxlching with 
cane trash during the dry season. 


22 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—A sugar cane stem attacked hy the fungus 3Iarmnivm Sacchari 
showing the aborted roots and an abnormal development of the lower buds. 

Fig. 2.—A portion of the helow' ground part of the stem of a similarly 
diseased cane showing the aborted roots on a larger scale. 

Fig. 3. —portion of the lower (above ground) part of the stem of a 
diseased sugar cane, showing colonies of the toadstools of Mamsmius SaccJiari, 

Fig. 4.—A xiortion of the mycelium of Marmmmsy showing a clamp- 
connexion and two thick-walled resting-spores. 

Fig. 5. —Longitudinal section of a developing root of the sugar cane 
destroyed hy the mycelium of Marasmitts. The root cap is almost completely 
destroyed and the growing point and the shaded portions of the tissue of the 
root are filled with mycelium. The beginning of two lateral roots is also 
shown. X 35. 

Fig. 6. —Stages in the germination of a spore of the fungus in a hanging 
drop. The sowing was made at 2 p.m. December 3rd. 


3-30 p.m. Dec. 3rd. 
5 = 4-30 „ 


375. 


Fig. 7- —Production of rhizomorphs on the walls of a culture tube nine 


months after infection. Above, these bodies shade off into white feathery 


mycelial strands. 


The importers of beet root sugar from Austria-lTiiiigary are about 
to receive a large refund of the duties paid in India during the year 
wbicb ended on the 31st July, 1902, the Government of India having 
ascertained that the additional duty charged has been in excess of 
the highest maximum paid by the Austria-Hungaiian Government, 
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Db. CLAASSEN’S PEOOESS OE CEYSTALLISATION’. 


Crystallisation in motion, which some 15 years ago revolutionized 
more or less deeply our factory systems, has remained for too long a 
merely empirical process. Each individual made his own observations, 
which he interpreted after his own fashion, each had his particular 
recipe, each believed in having a method of his own ; and nothing has 
gone further to prove the absence of a rational basis and certain prin¬ 
ciple in so important a process as the endless number of patents under 
the title of “crystallisation in motion,” which have followed the 
initial lead of Bock. 

What distinguishes Dr. Olaassen from all other inventors in a 
similar task is largely the spirit which characterises his preliminary 
observations. Before his time, one knew doubtless that by means of 
slowly circulating the masse-cuite one would in practice facilitate the 
desugarizing of the syrups; but what w'as a more important and 
essential point, no one was in anjr way cognisant of principles of 
crystallisation. Dr. Olaassen, who is both a skilled practitioner and 
a distinguished expert, undertook the study of this question, one of 
the most important to be met with now-a-days in the manufacture, 
on scientific lines, and in imposing on himself the task of inventing a 
special system of crystallisation, he proposed nothing less than the 
replacing by a veritable science, the difficult “Art of Boiling,” the 
last remnant of routine which has still managed to keep its prestige 
in the rational domains of modern sugar technology. 

The crystallisation of sugar like that of all other crystallisable 
stibstances is due to the supersaturated condition of a sugar solution. 
Analysing the mother syrup of a first strike at different moments of 
the boiling process, Dr, Olaassen found that the degree of super- 
saturation of the running is in practice far from being constant, even 
with a good boiler. If we allow for the runnings of a first strike the 
same coefficient of solubility of sugar as for solutions of pure sugar, a 
hypothesis permitted a priori because it confirms to some observations 
of Herzfeld, and if we define as the coefficient of supersatuiution the 
quotient found by dividing the figure which indicates the proportion 
of sugar dissolved in one part of water from the imnnings by the 
number of parts of sugar hold in solution by one part of water in a 
solution of pure sugar, this coefficient of supersaturation of the 
mother syrup varies for the same period of graining from 1*2 to 1*6; 
it averages 1*15 to 1*20 immediately before the peiiod when charges 
are passed in by the pan-boiler; these latter dilute the syrup of the 
masse-cuite to a mean supersaturation of 1*05. With a good boiler in 
charge, the coefficient of supersaturation comprises just before the 
charging all the values between 1*0 and 1*3 according to the more or 
less rapid pace of boiling. Contrary to what one would be led to 
expect, it is not the highest coefficient which produces the greatest 
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desugarizing of tlie sj’Tup. Besides provokiug tlie disagreeable 
formation of fine grain, it frequently even retards tbe crystallisation 
of the existing grain. 

It is thus that the results of T)r. Olaassen’s researches on the 
crystallisation of sugar hare led him on to the study of the physical 
causes which place obstacles in the way of crystallisation, otherwise 
spoken of as the viscosity of the runnings. There also his experiments 
have thrown definite light on several very important points. In the 
first place, the sometimes considerable di:fiereiice established in the 
respective viscous properties of different elements of non-sugar show 
that it is not always immaterial whether one makes use of lime, 
carbonate of soda, or caustic potash, for alkalising or neutralising the 
sugar products destined for crystallisation; and on the other hand, 
his tests prove that the much extolled advantages, from the point of 
view of crystallisation, of working with neutral or acid solutions, are 
too much exaggerated; and the same remark applies to certain 
so-called special processes intended to diminish the viscosity of syrups 
and runnings, for example by deplacing organic acids and their saline 
combinations by sulphuric acid, as in one of the Eanson processes. 
But of far greater importance than these negative results is the 
determination of the role played by the temperature on the viscosity 
of sugar solutions in general. The temperature is in fact for a given 
viscous substance, the principal, or even sole, cause of its viscosity; 
we know for example that a very^ concentrated molasses should become 
almost solid at a temperature of 10° 0., and possess at 100° almost the 
fluidity of water. But on the other hand, the viscosity is not directly 
proportional to the temperature; in a system of co-ordinates where 
the abscisses represent the time which the solution takes in flowing 
out of the viscometer and where the temperatures of the tests are 
represented by the ordinates, one obtains in this case a strongly 
marked ciuwe, more or less horizontal for a temperature of 10° to 35°, 
and inclining to the vertical towards 70-80° C. There is therefore 
nothing astonishing in the fact that at high temperatures above 70-80° 
the slightest differences in the respective viscosities of sugar solutions 
of yarioUvS compositions are noticeable, pure saturated solutions and 
more or less impure supersaturated solutions containing a variable 
percentage of non-sugar. Beyond 75° C. the differences caused by 
the supersaturation or by the impurity of solutions are much 
accentuated, and it is important to take note of these different 
influences. Certain potash salts (nitrate and chloride) diminish in an 
exceptional way the viscosity of a pure satiuuted solution ; as a 
general rule for the same acids, salts of soda increase the viscosity 
more than salts of potash, and salts of lime more than salts of soda. 
As compared with most of the salts, the free alkalis, and above all the 
carbonates, with the exception of potash carbonate, possess the 
properties of effecting the viscosity which are simply enormous. 
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It is liere only a question of tlie increase in tlie viscosity of tlie 
sugar solutions due to the presence of salts dissolved with the sugar, 
the aqueous solution of salts alone scarcely differing from water in 
this resp«?ict. The non-sugar of molasses, thanks no doubt to the 
special viscous properties of soluble carbonates and free alkalis, 
possesses a greater “ viscosigenouspower than the average of the 
other salts which enter into its composition. But what is of more 
interest is the actual intliience of the degree of supersaturation on the 
sugar solutions, A. solution of pure sugar possessing at a temperature 
of 30^ a Goelficient of supersaturation of 1*15, i.e., a pure solution 
saturated at 30'' in which one has dissolved about as much sugar as 
10^ of the solution, is sensibly more viscous than the same saturated 
solution of pure sugar in which one has dissolved 10^ of non-sugar of 
molasses. The substance which yields the greatest obstacle to the 
crystallisation of a supersaturated running is thus the sugar and not 
the non-sugar. What is the good, then, of taking so much trouble 
to treat or maltreat the ruimiiigs under the pretext of diminishing 
the viscosity and thus increasing their yield in crystallised sugar, if in 
practice, as we have seen it happen, the variations in supersaturation 
to which the mother syrups in the boiling apparatus are exposed, 
even under the supervision of an increased pan-boiler, are able to 
provoke a redoubling of the viscosity much more important than the 
slight h 3 q)uthetical diminution obtained by the treatment of the 
runnings ? What confirms indirectly this point of view is the small 
difference observed in practice in the viscosity of a number of different 
molasses of German or Belgian origin ; the greatest variations in 
viscosity produced by the varying composition of non-sugar from 
molasses does not correspond to the increase in viscosity caused by 
increasing the coefficient of saturation by 0*04 or 2*5^ in sugar of a 
solution saturated at 30. 

The chief consideration which ought to govern all rational methods 
of crystallisation is thus the diminution of the viscosity of mother 
syrups, and the most efficacious and only practical method for 
attaining this object is, apart from the observation of a suitable 
temperat\u-e, the maintenance of a feeble supersaturation. 

But ill order to estimate the degree of supersaturation of the 
runnings, it is necessary to ascertain decisively beforehand their 
relation to saturation; 'f.e., how many parts of sugar they hold in 
solution for one part of water at a given temperatui'e. For it is not 
certain that the relation of saturation of pure solutions, such as are 
given us in the well-known tables of Hersffeld (which we might at 
once, without niiming the risk of making a serious mistake, have 
applied to runnings having a quotient of purity above 75^) is correct 
for runnings of a lower purity. Dr. Glaassen draws attention to what 
he himself calls coefficient of saturation of the runnings ”; in other 
words, the relation of the quantity of the sugar held in solution in a 
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really saturated running to that which contains a pure solution at the 
same temperatui’e and for the same proportion of water. If C = co¬ 
efficient of saturation, St = sugar dissolved in the pure saturated 
solutions at the temperature S ~ quantity of sugar held in solution 
by one part of water at the same temperature in a certain running, 
and Cfc = coefficient of siipersaturation, we shall have for the 
S S 

runnings Ct =: 3—71 instead of C for the pure solution, 
tot O tot 

Dr. Claassen ascertained in the first place certain coefficients of 
saturation for molasses, or analogous products, at temperatures which 
prevail in general in the crystallizers towards the end of the crystalli¬ 
sation. Other experts have drawn the same deductions in this matter, 
but the principal achievement must be accorded to a Eussian, 
M. vSehukow. The latter showed by conclusive evidence the varia¬ 
bility in the power of producing molasses possessed by different salts 
and by the non-sugar of beet juice in various doses and temperatures, 
which all goes to complicate the question of the coefficient of 
saturation of runnings. The power of producing molasses possessed 
by salts and non-sugar increases veiy much with the temperature, 
whilst a feeble dose, in the case of runnings of high purity and at low 
temperatures, salts and non-sugar, actually exercises a desugarising 
action. The coefficient of saturation is then less than 1 . The 
results of Mr. Sohukow’s experiment were very valuable in so far as 
they showed the influence of the purity and of the temperature on the 
coefficient of saturation of the runnings; nevertheless these experi¬ 
ments, when we desire to deduce the coefficient of saturation of the 
runnings, give no universally accurate information, that is to say, 
always coiifiniied by practice; and it is by special tests, which are 
unfortunately not yet made public, that Dr. Olaassen himself 
determined these coefficients with runnings of difierent purities and 
at different temperatures which are in the end the scientific basis of 
his process of crystallisation. 

The influence of the temperature on the saturation of runnings is 
such that the coefficient of saturation of one of 60 parity, while 
about 1*2 near 45°C., increases to 1*6 at about 70°; that of runnings 
-of 60 purity rises from 1*05 about 45° to 1*4 towards 70°. 

All these theories are so to saj’- but the necessary preparation for the 
right understanding of Dr, Glaassen’s method of crystallisation. We 
can however deduce therefrom in advance what it will be and show in 
a few words what the principle is. The conditions of a perfect 
crystallisation consist in the maintenance as evenly as possible of that 
degree of supersaturation deemed by long expeiience to be the most 
advantageous. 

The first practical consequence which results from this rule is the 
necessity of being able to indicate at any moment the proportion of 
water in the masse-cuite in process of foimation or still more of the 
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motlier symp in that inas.se-cuite. It is with that object that 
Dr. Claassen has invented hivs apparatus for controlling the boiling, 
siinilar to the idea contained in the brasmoscope of Curin, but 
possessing the great advantage over it of indicating directly the 
percentage in water of the mother syrup. Knowing the boiling point 
for diiferent degrees of vocunm, and the increase in the boiling point 
<5aused for a given temperature by syrups of varying composition, it 
is easy by moans of a simple set of rules and tables, based on the 
readings of the thermometer and manometer, to find out the degree of 
concentration of the mother syrnp which is boiling in the pan. And, 
on the other hand, given a certain vacuum, so as to obtain in the 
syrup a known proportion of water, it only remains to see that the 
corresponding temperature is maintained. 

The scale of increase in temperature of boiling the runnings of 
different purities and different concentrations, which constitutes the 
principal part of this controlling apparatus is indeed the personal 
scientific work of Dr. Claassen’s. By its means the task of the boiler 
becomes as simple as that of the carhonateiir is owing to the existence 
of the titi’ating burette; for a table amxnged specially for this work 
and forming part of the apparatus defines for him beforehand the 
proportion of water which ho will notice at different moments of the 
boiling, thus enabling him to carry on the latter under the most 
favourable conditions for crystallisation. 

Dr. Claassen has from the first applied his method to the boiling 
to grain of first strike runnings; and, therefore, though certainly 
destined to a great extension, it is at present known under the name 
of ‘‘process of crystallisation of after-products.” 

One cannot deny that this task is not one of the most difficult parts 
of the manufacture when one proposes to obtain with a minimum of 
cost and trouble from an after-product masse-cuite a sugar of fine 
grain which will not need to be remelted for working up in a refinery, 
and a well-purified molasses syrup. The table for the controlling 
apparatus destined to regulate the degree of supersaturation is thus 
arranged specially for the boiling to grain of the runnings. It is 
as follows:— 


Yield in Water Percentage op Mother Syrup, 

When graining, the purity of the running being 


Temp, of 


80 . 


77i 


75 . 


f- 


70 . 


70 .... 

17 i- .. 

16J .. 

15J 

Ui .. 

13i 

70 .... 

16J .. 

15| .. 

14J .. 

13f .. 

m 

80 .... 

15J .. 

14|- .. 

13| .. 

13 .. 

12 

85 .... 

14f .. 

14 

13 

12i .. 

11J 

90 .... 

13| .. 

13 .. 

m .. 

11^ .. 

lOJ 

95 .... 

13 

12 


10 | .. 

9| 

100 .... 


— 

— 

— .. 

— 
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Daring the boiling. 


Eor the final 

Temp, of 

1st Pan, 

2nd Pan. 

3rd Pan. 

contraction. 

boiling. 

/. 


h. 


70 ..... 

12^ 

.. 12 

Hi 

.... 'll 

75 .... 

12 

.. ll-i .. 

11 

.... lOA 

SO .... 

Hi 

.. 11 

loi 

. 4 

85 .... 

11 

. . 101- .. 

lo" 

.... 9i 

90 .... 

10;V 

.. 10 

91 

.... 8|. 

95 .... 

9i 

..9 

SI 

8 

100 .... 

— 

— 

— 



The cbefEcients of sux^ersaturatioii which, have served as the basis 
of calculation of the figures indicating the percentage of water in 
the mother syrup for graining arc as follows:— 

Purity of the running. 80 .. 76 .. 70 

Coefficient of supersaturation .. 1*20 .. 1-26 .. 1*25 


Por a purity of 82'| the same coefficient is lowered to 1*15; it is at 
1*35 for a purity of 67^-, It is therefore evident that these coefficients 
are a long way from those observed in fact, during the graining of 
the syrap of 90-92 of purity without the aid of a controlling apparatus. 
Similarly, during the whole period of crystallisation in the boiling 
pan, the coefficients retain a relatively feeble value. 


(To he contimied.J 


THE SUHAE CAKE IN EGYPT. 

By Walter TiEM^iXN, 

Member of the Society of German Sugar Technists and of the A«soc. des 
Ohemistes de Sucreries et Bistilleiies, Paris. 

{Continued from page 

PlELB Expebimeivts, 1897—1900. 

About the middle of the nineties a desire was expressed on the part 
of both planters and factories in Egypt for a decided improvement in, 
and a rational management of, the sugar cane cultivation. Poliowing 
on disagreeable incidents between the factories and the landowners, a 
private company founded the agricultural station at Cheik Padl 
(Upper Egypt) with a view to controlling the cane supply and im¬ 
proving the culture. In 1887 a beginning was made with the field 
experiments, which, however, served merely as a kind of preliminary 
examination to indicate the sj^ecial lines to be followed. These field 
experiments are given below in the order of their years. The results 
show distinctly that one is in a position by means of improved planting 
methods, intelligent selection of planting material, and in particular 
by good" manuring, to obtain a much higher (in some cases double) 
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crop result as well as land rent, than the Egyptian fellah achieves 
with his customary indifferent cultivation. 

The planting of the 1897 experiment fields began on March 14th. 
Eor plant material first year cane from an adjacent field was selected. 
The analysis of these canes gave 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Sugar Sugar Per cent, 

Sp. Gr. Brix iii Juice Koii-Sugar Quotient ia Cane Glucose 

1-080 .. 19-2 .. 16-88 .. 2*3 . 87-9 .. 14-5 .. 0-18 

Average length of Canes, 6 ft. 

,, weight of Canes, 1,190 gr. 

,, ,, Leaves, 275 gr. 

The plant cane was cnt up into pieces containing three nodes, and in 
every parcel for each plant row a fixed number of cuttings were care¬ 
fully counted off. In each parcel again the treble-noded cuttings 
destined for a particular row were carefully shuffled, so as to obtain 
perfectly even conditions; this kind of treatment naturally extended 
over the whole duration of the vegetation, so that at the subsequent 
conclusion of the experiment accurate figui-es of comparison could he 
obtained, enabling all the results to be compared under perfectly fair 
conditions. As regards the remaining needful work of watering, 
hoeing, &c., it was considered advisable to follow the usual local 
method, so as not to needlessly complicate the analysis of the early 
experiments. 

Manuuial Expeeimbnts, 1897. 

(First year canes.) 

Manure A 2 ^ 2 >Ued per Hectare. 

No. 

0. IJnmanured cuttings taken fi’om the whole cane stem. 


L 

,, ,, top part of ,, 


2 . 200 kg'". 

Chile saltpetre. 


3. 400 ,, 



4. 200 „ 

,, ,, and 400 kg. superjihosphate. 


5. 200 „ 

,, ,, ,, 200 ,, sulphate of potash. 


6 . 200 „ 

*>00 

5? J? ,, ,, ,, 

400 kg. superphosphate. 

and 

7. 200 ,, 

Chile saltpetre, 200 kg. sulphate of potash, 
superphosphate, and 2,400 kg. lime. 

400 kg. 

8 . 400 „ 

Chile saltpetre, 200 kg. sulphate of potash, 
superphosphate, and 2,400 kg. lime. 

400 kg. 

9 . Unmanured, with cuttings taken from middle portion of cane 


stem. 

'*^200 kilo per hectare 180lbs. per acre. 

400 „ „ =360 lbs. 

2,400 „ „ =» 2,160 lbs. „ 
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10. 

200 kg. superphosphate. 


11. 

400 

j j )) 


12. 

400 

,, ,, and 200 kg. sulphate of potash. 


IS. 

400 

jj 5> 200 ,, ,, ,, 

200 kg. saltpetre. 

and 

14. 

400 

,, superphosphate, and 400 kg. sulphate of potash, 
200 kg. saltpetre. 

and 

15. 

400 

,, superphosphate, and 400 kg. sulphate of potash, 
200 kg. saltpetre, and 2,400 kg. lime. 

and 

16. 

400 

,, superphosphate, and 200 kg. sulphate of ammonia. 


17. 

400 

)) )> 400 ,, ,, ,, 


18. 

400 

)} 1} jj 400 ,, ,, ,, 

2,400 kg. lime. 

and 

19. 

400 

,, sulphate of ammonia, and 2,400 kg. lime. 


20. 

200 

,, magnes.-ammonium sulphate, 200 kg. saltpetre, 
400 kg. superphosphate. 

and 

21. 

400 

,, magnes.-ammonium sulphate, 200 kg. saltpetre, 
400 kg. superphosphate. 

and 

22. 

800 

,, magnes.-ammonium sulphate, 200 kg. saltpetre, 
400 kg. superphosphate. 

and 

23. 

200 

,, magnes.-ammonium sulphate, 200 kg. saltpetre, 400 kg. 
superphosphate, and 2,400 kg. lime. 


24. 2,400 kg. lime. 

25. 4,000 „ „ 

26. Unmamired, with cuttings taken from lowest part of cane stem. 


Ceop Yields in the 1897 Experiments (First Year Canes). 



Kilos 

Canfcars 



Kilos 

Cantars 


Num¬ 

Cane 

Cane 

lbs. per 

Num¬ 

Cane 

Cane 

lbs. per 

ber. 

per 

per 

acre. 

ber. 

per 

per 

acre. 


Hectare, 

Eeddan. 



Hectare. 

Feddan. 


0 . 

6132S 

. 572 . 

54689 

14 . 

76016 

. 709 . 

67787 

1 . 

72960 

, 681 

65062 

15 . 

73360 

. 684 . 

65419 

2 

75296 

. 703 . 

67145 

16 , 

74768 

. 697 . 

66674 

3 . 

76656 

. 715 . 

68358 

17 . 

69104 

. 644 . 

61624 

4 . 

71616 

. 668 . 

63864 

IS . 

80160 

. 748 

71483 

0 . 

79920 

. 741 . 

71269 

19 , 

70400 

. 657 . 

62779 

6 . 

84640 . 

. 789 . 

75478 

20 . 

68480 . 

. 629 . 

61067 

7 - 

72480 . 

. 676 . 

64634 

21 . 

70860 . 

. 661 . 

63189 

8 . 

74400 . 

. 690 . 

66346 

22 . 

65168 . 

. 60S . 

58114 

9 . 

69472 . 

. 648 . 

61952 j 

23 

67312 . 

. 62S . 

60026 

10 . 

75584 . 

. 705 . 

67402 

24 . 

66112 . 

. 617 . 

58955 

11 . 

57025 . 

. 532 . 

50852 1 

25 . 

64432 . 

. 601 . 

57457 

12 . 

61344 . 

. 572 , 

54704 ! 

26 . 

55504 . 

. 508 , 

49496 

13 .. 

73744 . 

. 6S8 .. 

65761 1 
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Fo. 

Analysis 

Sp. Gr. Br. 

OF Yields in Field 

Per cent. Non 
Be, juice. Sugar. 

Expeeiments (1897). 

Average 

Per cent. Per weight per 
Sugar in cent, cane stem 
Quotient. Cane. Glucose. gr. 

0 

. 1-062 .. 

15-2 

8-6 , 

. 12-4 

.. 2*8 

.. 81*5 . 

. 10-5 . 

. 1-3 

. 1062 

1 

, 1-070 .. 

17-0 

.. 9*5 . 

. 14*44 

.. 2-5 

.. 84*9 . 

. 11-9 . 

. M 

. 1164 

2 

. 1-064 

15-7 

.. 8*9 . 

. 13-36 

.. 2-3 

.. 84-4 . 

, 10-9 . 

. 1*2 

. 1395 

3 

. 1*066 .. 

16-1 

.. 9-1 . 

. 13-26 

.. 2*8 

.. 82-3 . 

. 11-2 . 

. 1-1 

. 1260 

4 

» 1-061 .. 

14-9 

.. 8-4 

. 12-26 

.. 2*6 

.. 82-3 . 

. 11-0 . 

. 1-1 

, 1250 

5 

. 1-061 

15-0 

.. 8*0 

. 12-4 

.. 2*6 

.. 82-1 . 

. 10-8 . 

1*2 

. 1280 

6 

. 1-062 .. 

15-1 

.. 8-5 

. 12-75 

.. 2*3 

.. 83-4 . 

. 10*8 . 

. 1-2 

. 890 

7 

. 1*061 .. 

14*9 

.. 8-4 . 

. 12-48 

.. 2-4 

.. 83-7 . 

. 11-0 . 

1-1 

, 1255 

8 

. 1*001 .. 

15-0 

.. 8*5 . 

. 12-94 

.. 2*0 

.. 86-0 . 

. 11-4 . 

. 1-1 

. 1290 

9 

. 1-067 .. 

lG-2 

.. 9*2 . 

. 13-92 

.. 2-2 

.. 85-9 . 

. 12-0 . 

. 0*7 

. 1280 

10 

. 1*062 

15-2 

.. 8-6 . 

, 12-72 

.. 2-4 

.. 83-6 . 

. 11-4 . 

0*7 . 

. 1240 

n 

, 1-067 .. 

16*4 

.. 9-3 . 

. 13-93 

.. 2-4 

.. 84*9 . 

. 11-1 . 

. 1*1 

. 945 

12 , 

. 1*005 .. 

15-9 

.. 9-0 . 

. 13*42 

.. 2-4 

.. 84-4 . 

. 11*6 . 

. 1*0 

. 1095 

13 , 

, 1-002 .. 

15-2 

.. 8-6 . 

. 12-8 

.. 2-4 

.. 84-2 . 

. IM . 

. 08 

. 1300 

14 , 

. 1-062 .. 

16-2 

.. 8-6 . 

. 13*18 

.. 2-0 

.. 86*6 . 

. 11-5 . 

. 0-7 

. 1273 

15 . 

. 1'064 .. 

15*7 

.. 8-9 . 

. 13*09 

.. 2*6 

.. 83-2 . 

. 11-4 . 

. 1*2 

. 1100 

16 . 

, 1-064 .. 

15-7 

8-9 . 

. 12-99 

.. 2-7 , 

.. 82*7 . 

. 11-0 . 

. 1-1 . 

. 1082 

17 . 

. 1*063 .. 

15*5 

8-8 . 

. 13-45 

.. 2-0 , 

86-7 . 

. 11*3 . 

. 1*1 . 

. 873 

18 . 

, 1-060 .. 

14-8 

.. 8-4 , 

. 12-67 

.. 2-1 , 

.. 88*6 . 

. 11-2 . 

. 0-9 . 

, 970 

19 . 

. 1-062 .. 

15-2 

.. 8-6 . 

. 12-64 

.. 2-5 . 

.. 83-1 , 

. 11*3 . 

. 0*8 . 

. 1223 

20 , 

. 1-059 

14-4 

•. 8-2 . 

. 12-15 

.. 2*2 . 

.. 84-3 . 

. 10-6 . 

. 1-2 . 

. 1168 

21 . 

. 1-063 

15-3 

.. 8-6 . 

. 12*69 

.. 2*6 . 

. 82-9 . 

. 11-6 . 

. 0*9 . 

. 1200 

22 . 

. 1*064 .. 

15-7 

.. 8-9 . 

. 13-15 

.. 2-5 . 

. 83-7 . 

. 11*9 . 

. 0*9 . 

. 1260 

23 . 

. 1-063 .. 

15-3 

.. 8-6 , 

. 12*99 

.. 2*3 . 

. 84-9 . 

. 11-4 . 

. 1*1 , 

. 1080 

24 . 

. 1*063 .. 

lr5-3 

.. 8-6 . 

. 12-91 

.. 2*3 . 

84-3 . 

. 11*3 . 

. 0-7 . 

. 12-85 

25 . 

. 1*062 ,, 

15*1 

.. 8-5 . 

. 12-72 

.. 2*3 . 

. 84*2 . 

. 11-1 . 

> 0-8 . 

. 975 

26 . 

. 1*060 .. 

14-7 

.. 8-3 

. 1-2*42 

.. 2*2 . 

. 84-4 .. 

. 10*6 .. 

1*1 , 

. 1150 


The course of the 1897 experiments was as follows: owing to 
unfavourable weather conditions the canes did not develop full 
maturity. Yiolent storms in September, followed by almost equally 
strong ones in November, laid low more or less of the eight months’ 
old cane, and in the first few days of December a sharp hoar frost put 
in an appearance. This frost (being of a kind which, while 
unexpected, lasts but a night or two, and is accompanied by a north 
wind) attacks all cane fields not protected by adjacent hills, affecting 
the canes in the tenderest top portions where the youngest leaves 
branch out from the stem. On subsequently examining the field and 
dividing lengthways a sample cane top, a more or less distinct brown 
colouring is found in the tenderest top portion as a result of the frost. 
Under these circumstances the green leaves soon wither; the process 
of ripening and sugar formation stops, the sugar content, on the 
contrary, deteriorates, decomposes, and ferments on the field, as the 
fiuctnations of temperature between day and night frequently amount 
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to as nxiicli as from 25° to 30°0. Whereas for example, the average 
figures for sugar content during the campaign of the preceding year 
1896-97 came to 14*0^, in 1897-98 it only reached 112* The 1897 
experiment fields naturally did not escape unscathed, and were 
equally afieoted by the strong storms and the frost. 

The germination and raising of the cuttings progressed in a regular 
mannei*. After a short while it could be seen that the unmanured 
plots were slower in developing, with the exception of the top cuttings 
which equalled the manured cane in colour and growth. The best 
results wore attained by plot No. 6, manured with nitrogen and 
potash. 

If we first consider experiments 0, 1, 9, 26 (without manxu-e), 
then the difierence in the 'figures of yield is very striking. The 
lowest portion of planted cane stem No. 26 yielded the poorest 
results for a given area, the top portion the best. The top part 
yielded an excess of 3,500 kg. cane over that of the middle part, and 
17,500 kg. cane over the lowest part per hectare when no manure 
was applied. This confirms fully the supposition arising out of the 
experiments. It is not correct to plant out the richest portions of 
the lower stem (as was erroneously recommended to the planters 
by the French sugar factories), but on the contrary one should 
select the most germinative part of the stem that is richest in sugar. 
The young upper part of the stem, owing to the collecting of the 
juice in it, has physiologically a greater vitality than the middle or 
lower parts. The stem nodes are still fresh and develop germination 
more quickly and powerfully to begin with, and this has -its 
infinence on the whole subsequent period of growth. The experi¬ 
ments show distinctly that the upper portions of the cane must be 
employed for planting out. 

The different selected artificial manures could not, owing to the 
injury caused by the above-mentioned storms and frosts, obtain full 
scope for their action, and it is therefore impossible to draw definite 
results from the 1897 experiments. If we calculate the amounts of 
sugar obtained for a given area arising out of these experiments, 
then we have the following summary:— 


Amou/ds of sugar ahtained per hectare a‘}id acre in connection 'with 
the 1807 Field Experiments with First Year €ane f a frost yearJ, 


Ho. 


Kilo, of 
Sugar 
per 

hectar. 

^ Lbs. of 
Sugar 
per 
acre. 

0 

Without manure. With whole canes as cuttings . 

. 6513 . 

,. 5808 

1 

,, ,, „ treble-noded ,, 

8756 

. 7909 

2 

With saltpetre. 

8252 . 

. 7358 

3 

jj ,, .... 

8248 . 

. 7355 

4 

,, ,, and superphosphate . 

7376 . 

. 6577 


* lib. = 0'454 kilos. 1 kilo. = 2”20261b3. 1 hectar ~ 2'47 acre. 
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No. 

5 

With saltpetre and sulphate of potash. 

Kilo, of 
Sugar 
per 

hectar. 
8335 . 

Lbs of 
Sugar 
per 
acre, 

. 7432 

6 

5 5 ,, ,, and superphos. 

8827 . 

. 7871 

7 

Saltpetre, sul^diate of potash, superphos. and lime. 

7618 . 

, 6793 

8 

yy yy sj • • 

8126 . 

. 7246 

9 

Without manure. Cuttings from middle of stem.. 

7493 . 

, 6681 

10 

With superphosphate .. .. . 

7687 . 

, 6854 

11 

,, ,, . 

6270 . 

, 5591 

12 

,, 5 , and sulphate of potash 

6870 . 

6126 

13 

,, ,, ,, ,, & saltpetre 

7957 . 

. 7095 

14 

>5 5J 5) if 55 • ' 

7830 . 

. 6982 

15 

,, ,, and lime . 

7563 . 

. 6744 

16 

Sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate .. 

8132 . 

. 7251 

17 

55 * 55 5) . 

7665 . 

. 6835 

18 

,, ,, ,, and lime. 

8657 . 

. 7711 

19 

,, ,, and lime. 

7568 . 

. 6749 

20 

Potash magnesia and saltpetre and superphosphate 

7252 . 

. 6467 

21 

55 55 55 . 95 • • 

7370 . 

. 6572 

22 

5 5 5 5 5 5 9 5 • • 

7283 . 

. 6494 

23 

5 5 9 5 5 5 5 5 • • 

7377 . 

. 6579 

24 

Lime. 

7933 . 

. 7074 

25 

Lime. 

7332 . 

. 6538 

26 

Unmanured; lowest cuttings . 

6017 . 

. 5365 


From tho foregoing tables we may draw tbe following conclusions:— 

No. 0 served as a test plot and without manure yielded a crop of 
61 metric tons of cane per hectare = 24*7 tons of cane per acre; or 
6*5 metric tons sugar per hectares 2*6 tons of sugar per acre. 

Adjacent to these stood fully manured plots, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 13 and 
14, with an average yield of 76 metric tons cane, the maximum being 
84*6 tons per hectare = 30*7 to 34*2 tons cane per acre ; or 8 metric 
tons sugar, the maximum being 8*8 tons per hectare = 3*2 to 3*5 tons 
sugar per acre. 

The potash and nitrogen plots (2 to 8) with an average yield of 76*4 
metric tons cane per hectare = 30*9 tons of cane acre; or 8*1 
metric tons sugar =3*2 tons sugar per acre were superior to the 
ammonia-nitrogen plots (Nos. 16 to 19) which averaged 70*6 metric 
tons cane per hectare = 28*5 tons of cane per acre ; or 8*0 metric tons 
sugar =: 3*2 tons sugar per acre. 

The superphosphate plots (10 to 15) averaged 69*5 metric tons cane 
per hectare = 28*1 tons of cane per acre; 7*3 metric tons sugar per 
hectare = 2*9 tons sugar per acre. 

With superphosphate alone the manured is not better than the 
unmanured. With the addition, however, of nitrogen, there is an 
increase in the yield (Nos. 13, 14). • 
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The results were not particularly controllal)le in tlie case of the 
manuring with potash of canes remaining unripe, perhaps in the 
fully manured plots with N and 

potash is one of the most important plant nutriments, especially for 
the sugar cane, and was observed to be working well on the potash 
plots (Nos. 5 to 8 and 12 to 15) during their growth. 

Large doles of magnesium potash had no result, no more than 
large applications of lime. All the observations and experiments 
made led to the conclusion that nitrogenous manuring in the given 
proportions had the greatest apparent influence on the cane in Tipper 
Egypt. In determining between saltpetre and ammonium nitrate one 
had better give preference to the former as well on financial as on 
technical grounds. Erom dilflerent experiments the writer found it 
most important for canes, and other cultures too, that the saltpetre 
should in every case be given just after a watering. One should 
sprinkle the saltpetre in measured txuautities (mixed with sandy 
soil) along the plant rows as soon as the irrigation water has had one 
or two days to settle. Then the saltpetre is enabled to act to its 
fullest capacity and when on the expiration of a fortnight, a fresh 
watering takes place, it will not be further dissolved or washed away, 
because it will then have been absorbed by the plants. 

In the foregoing the writer has given all the particulars that were 
to be derived from the 1897 experiments. The analyses and the 
crop figures in this exceptional year gave no definite grounds for 
forming a judgment, and therefore must be accepted with every 
reserve. Possibly they may prove serviceable for purposes of 
comj)arison with later years, yet in spite of the failure of the trials, 
observations made during the vegetation enabled one to see that the 
sugar cane and the soil of the Nile Valley are particularly capable of 
absorbing mineral manures, and that this produces a large increase 
in the crop as compared with unmanured cane. 

II. Field Experiments with Sugar Cake, 1898. 

(a) First Year Canes, 

In the year 1898 field experiments were undertaken on first and 
second year canes. Owing to the planting falling in the time of the 
campaign work, and the station being fully occupied in controlling 
the cane deliveries so as to sort out the frost“hitten and rotten canes, 
only a few experiments in fresh planting were possible. 

The area of the experiment field of 1898 first year cane 
amounted to 3,515 square metres and was divided into three oblong 
plots. The method and planting employed was difi'erent this time. 
The use of top cuttings was out of question, because nearly all the 
cane was moz’e or less touched by frost and the bud eyes on the top 
stems thereby killed. A selection of plant material was made in this 
wise: Erom the best conditioned fields such as were planted the 
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previous year witk top cuttings the strongest, best developed canes 
were chosen for cuttings. 

In Plot No. 1 the selected canes were planted in rows 1 metre 
apart. 

In Plot No. 2 the cane, also selected, was planted in rows 1*20 
metres apart. 

In Plot No. 3 the cane (unselected) was planted according to the 
customary Arab method. 

The manures employed were distributed as follows 


Pjlot JSfo. 1. 
(1,000 sq. metres). 

30 kg. Saltpetre 
50 kg. Thomas slag 
75 kg. Molasses ash 


Plot iSTo. 2 . 

(1,000 sq. metres). 

30 kg. Saltpetre 
50 kg. Thomas 

phosphate 
75 kg. Molasses ash 


Plot No. 3. 
(1,515 sq. metres). 

No Manures. 


Nos. 1 and 2 were thus equally manured, while No. 3 remained 
unmanured. By means of this demonstrative experiment the results 
of full manuring and selection, as compared with unmanured Arabic 
methods, wore looked forward to, and were distinctly shown in the 
subsequent crop yields. These field tests under equal treatment took 
a normal course during the whole period of vegetation. The arrange¬ 
ment of wider planting intervals, 1 metre with ‘^single’’ and 1*20 
with “double” rows of cuttings, was distinctly superior to the 
Arabic arrangement with intervals of only 0*70 metre. The sugar 
contents of these three parcels was most satisfactory, and showed 
that the canes grown from carefully-selected cuttings, and treated 
with manures (Nos. 1 and 2), gave better results than No. 3. The 
quantitative yields were as follows:— 

Crop Yields op 1898 Experiments {First Year Oanes), 

Kg. Canes. Cantars Cane 

per hectare. per feddan. 

1 ... 79,546 .... 742 .... 70,935 

2 .... 83,132 .... 775 .... 74,133 

3 .... 56,937 .... 531 .... 50,774 

Analyses ox^ Bbsxtlts prom 1898 Experiments 


Sp. Gr. 

{First Year Ganes). 

. 1*072 .. 

2 

1*072 , 

1*068 

Brix . 

.17*4 

17*4 

16*5 

Baum§ . 

. 9*8 

9*8 

9*3 

Sugar in Juice .. 

.14*41 

14*67 

13*47 

Non-sugar 

, .. .. 2*9 

2*7 

3*0 

(Quotient 

.82*8 

84*3 

81*1 

Sugar in Cano 

.12*4 

12*5 

11*7 

Glucose.. ,. .. 

.. .. .... 0*6 

0*6 

0*8 

Average weight per cane stem .. 1,418 gr.. 

1,408 gr. 

1,346 
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fhJ Second Year Canes. 

For tlie proposed experiments -with second year canes, tlie observa¬ 
tions and results of the 1897 field experiments were taken . into 
consideration; in particular, the established influence of nitrogenous 
manuring. Moreover, the general appearance, the pale-lead colour of 
the leaves of the second year plants in nearly all fields betokened a "want 
of nitrogen. Consequently, the 27 plots of 1897 first year canes were 
used with the same division for the 1898 second year experiments, 
and besides that, the two chief nitrogenous manures, saltpetre and 
sulphate of ammonia, were employed in contradistinction to the 
otherwise needed customary native manuring mediums. All 27 plots 
obviously received the same handling save as to manures. The 
loosening of the soil between plant rows and the heaps was done by 
ploughs. This work, undertaken with care—that is, guiding the 
animal straight—being found ever so much better and more advan¬ 
tageous than hand work with the hoe. The individual plots were 
manured as follows:— 


Fielb Maotrial Experiments, 1898 (Second year canes). 


27 plots of 625 sq. metres. 

No. 

O.N 

1, > Unmanured. 

2 . ) 

3 to 8. Dove guano, 3 ardebs. 

9. Unmanured. 

I Saltpetre: 200 kgr. per hectare = 180 lbs. per acre. 


12 .) 

IS.) 


Saltpetre : 400 kgr. per hectare = 360 lbs. per acre. 


14 to 17. Old mins manure (zebach adim) 16 cubic metres per 
hectai’e. 

18 to 21, Sulphate of ammonia (]SrH4)oSO^, 400 kg. per hectare = 
360 lbs. per acre. 

22 to 26. Unmanured. 


An analysis of the manuring mediums employed gave the following 
proportions of plant nutriment:— 



Nitrogen. 

P.Ofi 

KsO 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Egyptian dove guano 

.. 4*2 , . 

. 1*9 . 

. 2*8 

Enins manure 

,... 0*5 

. 0*2 . 

. 2*9 

Saltpetre. 

15*5 

— . • 

— 

Sulphate of ammonia.. 

... . 16*6 

— 

. — . 


Dividing the plots according to the manures applied we obtain the 
following results:— ' * • 






Wooden Block used in place op Eolleks to crush hard lumps, 

CALLED “K^SSABA.” 


Ox Shonel por Levelling the Field. 
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Cane- 


1. U nmanured— 

Kilograms 
per hectare. 

Cantars 
per fadden. 

Lbs. 

per acre. 

Nos. 0, 1, 2, 9, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 . 

. 26,925 , 

., 251-2 . 

. 24,009 

2. With Dove Guano— 

Nos, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 . 

. 31,900 . 

,. 295-0 . 

. 28,444 

3. With Saltpetre— 

Nos. 10 and 11. 

. 44,708 . 

. 416-6 .. 

. 39,861 

4. With Saltpetre (double)— 
Nos. 12 and 13 . 

. 55,156 . 

. 514-7 .. 

, 49,185 

0 . With Sulphate of Ammonia 
(NH.,),SO,- 

Nos. IS, 19, 20, 21. 

. 44,528 . 

,. 415-5 

, 39,700 

6. Enins Manures— 

Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17 . 

. 29,150 . 

. 272-0 ., 

, 25,991 


Akat.ysis of Pield Experiments, 1898 (Second Year Oane). 



Averages. 

Average 

weight 

per 

Cane 

Stem. 

Nos. 

Specific 

Gravity 

Brix. 

BaumA 

Sugar 

in 

Juice. 

Non- 

Sugar. 

Quo¬ 

tient. 

Sugar 

iu 

Cane. 

Glucose 

0, 1,2,9, 
22-26, 
Uiimaniired 

1-081 

19-4 

10-9 

16*69 

2-7 

85-9 

14-1 

0-4 

526 

3,4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 

Dove guano. 

1-079 

19*0 

10-7 

16-12 

2-9 

84-5 

14-0 

0*3 

602 

10, 11, 
Saltpetre. 

1-081 

■ 19-5 

11-0 

16-48 

3-0 

84-3 

14-2 

0-5 

870 

12,13, 

Saltpetre 

(doubled). 

1-079 

19-0 

10-7 

16-21 

2-7 

85-3 

13-9 

1 

0-5 

858 

18, 19, ! 
20, 21, i 
Sulphate of! 
potash. 

1*079 

19-0 

10-7 

15-96 

3-0 

84-0 

13-6 

0*6 

1 800 

14, 15, 
10, 17, 

Kiiins 

manure. 

1*078 

18-7 

10-5 

15-95 

: 2-8 

84-9 

13-7 

0-6 

519 


A glance over the figures of yields of the above experiments shows 
distinctly enough the tolerably large difierence between particular 
experiment rows. Considering the analysis of the natural manuring 
mediiims hitherto employed in the country reveals so small a content 
in those plant nutriments which the sugar cane stands so absolutely 
in need of, it is only to be expected that a good result would be hard 
to obtain. The plots treated with dove guano (Nos. 3 to 8) show 

^ 23 
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During the boiling. 


Por the final 

Temp, of 

Ist Pan. 

2nd Pan. 

3rd Pan. 

contraction. 

boiling. 

/. 

9- 

h. 

t. 

70 

12-J- 

.. 12 

n-h 

.... 11 

75 .... 

12 

.. lU .. 

11 

.... 101 

SO .... 

11-J 

.. 11 .. 

10^- 

n 

85 .... 

ir 

.. 10^ .. 

10 

.... 9-i 

90 .... 

10^ 

.. 10*^ .. 

9J 

.... 8|. 

95 .... 

9-1 

9 

84 

8 

100 .... 

— 

— 

— 

74 


The coefficients of supersatnration wMch have served as the basis 
of calculation of the figures indicating the percentage of "water in 
the mother syrup for graining are as follows:— 

Purity of the running. 80 .. 76 .. 70 

Coefficient of suj)ersaturation .. 1*20 .. 1*26 .. 1*25 

For a puiity of S2-J- the same coefficient is lowered to 1*15; it is at 
1*35 for a purity of 67^-. It is therefore evident that these coefficients 
are a long way from those observed in fact, during the graining of 
the syrup of 90-92 of purity without the aid of a controlling apparatus. 
Similarly, during the whole period of crystallisation in the boihng 
pan, the coefficients retain a relatively feeble value. 

(To he continuetl.) 


THE SnaAE CANE IN EGYPT. 

By Walter Tiemakn, 

Member of the Society of German Sugar Technists and of the Assoc, des 
Chemistes de Sucreries et Distilleries, Paris. 

(Gontinued from page 

Field Experbiei^ts, 1897—1900. 

About the middle of the nineties a desire was expressed on the part 
of both planters and factories in Eg}*pt for a decided improvement in, 
and a rational management of, the sugar cane cultivation. Following 
on disagreeable incidents between the factories and the landowners, a 
private company founded the agricultural station at Cheik Fad! 
(Upper Egypt) with a view to controlling the cane supply and im¬ 
proving the culture. In 1897 a beginning was made with the field 
experiments, which, however, served merely as a kind of preliminary 
examination to indicate the special lines to be followed. These field 
experiments are given below in the order of their years. The results 
show distinctly that one is in a position by means of improved planting 
methods, intelligent selection of planting material, and in particular 
by good" manuring, to obtain a much higher (in some cases double) 
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crop result as well as land rent, tlian the Egyptian fellali acMeves 
with his customary indifferent cultivation. 

The planting of the 1897 experiment fields began on March 14th. 
Eor plant material first year cane from an adjacent field was selected. 
The analysis of these canes gave 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Sugar Sugar Per cent. 

Sp. Gr. Brix in Juice Non-Sugar Quotient in Cane Glucose 

1*080 .. 19*2 .. 16*88 .. 2*8 . 87*9 .. 14-5 .. 0*18 

Average length of Canes, 6 ft. 

5 , weight of Canes, 1,190 gr. 

,, ,, Leaves, 275 gr. 

The plant cane was cut up into pieces containing three nodes, and in 
every parcel for each plant row a fixed number of cuttings were care¬ 
fully counted off. In each parcel again the treble-noded cuttings 
destined for a particular row were carefully shuffied, so as to obtain 
perfectly even conditions; this kind of treatment naturally extended 
over the whole duration of the vegetation, so that at the subsequent 
conclusion of the experiment accurate figures of comparison could be 
obtained, enabling all the results to be compared under perfectly fair 
conditions. As regards the remaining needful work of watering, 
hoeing, &c., it was considered advisable to follow the usual local 
method, so as not to needlessly complicate the analysis of the early 
experiments. 

Manukial ExPEEiatENTS, 1897. 

(First year canes.) 

Manure Apj>Ued per Hectare. 

No. 

0. IJnmanured cuttings taken from the whole cane stem. 

1. ,, ,, ,, top part of ,, 

2. 200 kg^. Chile saltpetre. 

3. 400 „ 

4. 200 ,, ,, ,, and 400 kg. superphosphate. 

5. 200 ,, ,, ,, >, 200 ,, sulphate of potash. 

6. 200 „ ,, „ „ 200 „ „ „ and 

400 kg. superphosj>hate. 

7. 200 ,, Chile saltpetre, 200 kg. sulphate of potash, 400 kg. 

superphosphate, and 2,400 kg. lime. 

8. 400 ,, Chile saltpetre, 200 kg. sulphate of potash, 400 kg. 

superphosphate, and 2,400 kg. lime. 

9. IJnmanured, with cuttings taken from middle portion of cane 

stem. 

*200 kilo per Beotar ■*= 180 lbs. per acre. 

400 „ =360 lbs. „ 

2,400 „ =2,160 lbs. „ 
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10. 200 kg. superphosphate. 

11. 400 „ 

12. 400 ,, ,, and 200 kg. sulphate of potash. 

13. 400 „ „ „ 200 „ „ „ and 

200 kg. saltpetre. 

14. 400 „ superphosphate, and 400 kg. sulphate of potash, and 

200 kg. saltpetre. 

15. 400 ,, superphosphate, and 400 kg. sulphate of potash, arid 

200 kg. saltpetre, and 2,400 kg. lime. 

16. 400 ,, superphosphate, and 200 kg. sulphate of ammonia. 

17. 400 „ „ „ 400 „ 

IS. 400 ,, ,, „ 400 ,, ,, „ and 

2,400 kg. lime. 

19. 400 ,, sulphate of ammonia, and 2,400 kg. lime. 

20. 200 ,, magnes.-ammonium sulphate, 200 kg. saltpetre, and 

400 kg. superphosphate. 

21. 400 ,, magnes.-ammonium sulphate, 200 kg. saltpetre, and 

400 kg. superphosphate. 

22. 800 ,, magnes.-ammonium sulphate, 200 kg. saltpetre, and 

400 kg. superphosphate. 

23. 200 ,, magnes.-ammonium sulphate, 200 kg. saltpetre, 400 kg. 

superphosphate, and 2,400 kg. lime. 

24. 2,400 kg. lime. 

25. 4,000 „ „ 

26. Unmanured, with cuttings taken from lowest part of cane stem. 


Crop Yields m the 1S9T Experiments (First Year Canes). 


Num¬ 

Kilos 

Cane 

Cantars 

Cane 

lbs. per 

Num¬ 

Kilos 

Cane 

Cantars 

Cane 

lbs. per 

ber. 

per 

per 

acre. 

ber. 

per 

per 

acre. 

0 .. 

Hectare. 

61328 

Feddan. 

. 572 . 

54689 

14 . 

Hectare. 

76016 

Feddan. 

. 709 .. 

67787 

1 .. 

72960 

. 681 

65062 

15 . 

73360 

. 684 .. 

65419 

2 .. 

75296 

. 703 . 

67145 

16 . 

74768 

. 697 .. 

66674 

3 .. 

76656 

. 715 . 

68358 

17 . 

69104 

. 644 .. 

61624 

4 .. 

71616 

, 668 . 

63864 

IS . 

80160 

. 748 . 

71483 

5 .. 

79920 

. 741 . 

71269 

19 . 

70400 

. 657 .. 

62779 

6 .. 

84640 

. 789 . 

75478 

20 . 

68480 . 

. 629 .. 

61067 

7 .. 

72480 

. 676 . 

64634 

21 . 

70860 . 

. 661 .. 

63189 

8 .. 

74400 

. 690 . 

66346 

22 . 

65168 . 

. 608 .. 

58114 

9 .. 

69472 

. 648 . 

61952 1 

1 23 

67312 . 

. 628 .. 

60026 

10 .. 

75584 

. 705 . 

67402 

24 . 

66112 . 

. 617 .. 

58955 

11 

57025 

. 532 . 

50852 

25 . 

64432 . 

. 601 .. 

57457 

12 

61344 

. 572 . 

54704 ' 

26 .. 

55504 . 

. 508 .. 

49496 

13 

78744 

, 688 . 

65761 1 
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Analysis of Yielbs in Pielb Expebikents (1897). 

Average 

Per cent. Per weight per 


No. 

Sp. Gr. 

Bn 

Be. 

Per cent, 
jnice. 

Non 

Sugar. 

Quotient. 

Sugar in 
Cane. 

cent. 

Glucose 

cane stem 
gr. 

0 .. 

1*062 

. 15*2 , 

. 8*6 . 

, 12*4 . 

2*8 

.. 81*5 . 

. 10*5 . 

. 1*3 . 

1062 

1 

1*070 

. 17*0 . 

. 9*5 . 

. 14*44 . 

2*5 

.. 84*9 . 

. 11*9 . 

* 1*1 . 

1164 

2 .. 

1*064 

15*7 . 

. 8*9 . 

. 13*36 . 

2-3 

.. 84*4 . 

. 10*9 . 

. 1*2 . 

1395 

S .. 

1*066 

. 16*1 , 

. 9*1 . 

. 13-26 . 

2*8 

.. 82*3 . 

. 11*2 . 

. 1*1 . 

1260 

4 

1*061 

. 14*9 . 

. 8*4 

. 12*26 . 

2*6 

.. 82-3 . 

. 11*0 . 

. 1*1 . 

1250 

5 .. 

1*061 

» 15*0 . 

. 8*5 . 

. 12*4 . 

2*6 

.. 82*1 . 

. 10*8 . 

. 1*2 . 

1280 

6 

1*062 

. 15*1 . 

« 8*5 

. 12*75 . 

2*3 

.. 83*4 . 

. 10*8 . 

. 1*2 . 

890 

7 

1*061 

. 14*9 . 

. 8*4 . 

. 12*48 . 

2*4 

.. 83*7 . 

. 11*0 . 

1*1 . 

1255 

8 .. 

1*061 

. 15-0 . 

. 8*5 . 

. 12*94 . 

2*0 

.. 86*0 . 

. 11*4 . 

. M . 

1290 

9 .. 

1*067 

. 16*2 . 

. 9*2 . 

. 13*92 . 

2*2 

.. 85-9 . 

. 12-0 . 

. 0*7 . 

1280 

10 .. 

1*062 

. 15-2 . 

. 8*6 . 

. 12*72 . 

2-4 

.. 83*6 . 

. 11*4 . 

. 0*7 , 

1240 

11 .. 

1*067 

. 16*4 . 

. 9*3 . 

. 13*93 . 

2*4 

.. 84*9 . 

. 11-1 . 

. 1*1 . 

945 

12 .. 

1*065 

. 15*9 . 

. 9*0 . 

. 13*42 . 

2*4 

.. 84*4 . 

. 11*6 . 

. I'O . 

1095 

13 

1-062 . 

. 15*2 . 

. 8*6 . 

. 12*8 . 

2*4 

.. 84-2 . 

. 11*1 . 

. 08 . 

1300 

14 .. 

1*062 . 

. 15*2 . 

. 8*6 . 

. 13*18 . 

2*0 

.. 86*6 . 

. 11*5 . 

. 0*7 . 

1273 

15 .. 

1-064 , 

. 15*7 . 

. 8*9 . 

. 13*09 . 

2*6 

.. 83*2 . 

. 11*4 . 

. 1*2 . 

1100 

16 .. 

1-064 , 

. 15*7 . 

. 8*9 . 

. 12*99 . 

2*7 

.. 82*7 . 

. 11*0 . 

. 1*1 . 

1082 

17 .. 

1*063 . 

. 15*5 . 

, 8*8 , 

. 13*45 . 

2*0 

.. 86*7 . 

. 11*3 . 

. M . 

873 

18 .. 

1*060 . 

. 14*8 . 

. 8*4 , 

. 12*67 . 

2*1 

.. 88*6 . 

. 11*2 . 

. 0*9 . 

970 

19 .. 

1*062 . 

. 15*2 . 

. 8*6 . 

. 12-64 . 

2*5 

.. 88*1 . 

. 11*3 . 

. 0*8 . 

1223 

20 .. 

1*069 . 

. 14*4 . 

. 8*2 . 

. 12-15 . 

2*2 

.. 84*3 . 

. 10*6 . 

. 1*2 . 

1168 

21 .. 

1*063 . 

. 16*3 . 

. 8*6 . 

. 12*69 . 

2*6 

.. 82*9 . 

. 11*6 . 

. 0*9 . 

1200 

22 .. 

1*064 . 

. 15*7 . 

. 8*9 . 

. 13*15 . 

2*5 

.. 83*7 . 

. 11*9 . 

. 0*9 . 

1260 

23 .. 

1*063 . 

. 15*3 . 

. 8*6 . 

. 12*99 . 

2*3 

.. 84*9 . 

. 11-4 . 

. M . 

1080 

24 .. 

1*063 . 

. 15*3 . 

. 8*6 . 

. 12*91 . 

2*3 

.. 84*3 . 

. 11*3 . 

. 0*7 . 

12-85 

25 

1*062 . 

. 15*1 . 

. 8*5 . 

. 12*72 . 

2*3 

.. 84*2 . 

. 11*1 . 

. 0*8 . 

975 

26 .. 

1*060 . 

. 14*7 . 

. 8*3 . 

. 12*42 . 

2*2 

.. 84-4 . 

. 10*6 

. 1*1 . 

1150 


The course of the 1897 experiments was as follows: owing to 
unfavourable weather conditions the canes did not develop full 
maturity. Violent storms in September, followed by almost equally 
strong ones in November, laid low more or less of the eight months’ 
old cane, and in the first few days of December a sharp hoar frost put 
in an appearatice. This frost (being of a kind which, while 
unexpected, lasts but a night or two, and is accompanied by a north 
wind) attaok.s all cane fields not protected by adjacent hills, affecting 
the canes in the tenderest top portions where the youngest leaves 
branch out from the stem. On subsequently examining the field and 
dividing lengthways a sample cane top, a more or less distinct brown 
colouring is found in the tenderest top portion as a result of the frost. 
Under these circumstances the green leaves soon wither; the process 
of ripening and sugar formation stops, the sugar content, on the 
contraiy, deteriorates, decomposes, and ferments on the field, as the 
fluctuations of temperature between day and night frequently amount 
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to as mucli as from 25^ to 30^0. Whereas for example, the average 
figures for sugar content during the campaign of the preceding year 
1S96“97 came to 14*02, 1897-98 it only reached 112- The 1897 

experiment fields naturally did not escape unscathed, and were 
equally afiected by the strong storms and the frost. 

The germination and raising of the cuttings progressed in a regular 
manner. x4.fter a short while it could be seen that the uninanured 
plots were slower in developing, with the exception of the top cuttings 
which equalled the manured cane in colour and growth. The best 
results were attained by i)lot No. 5, manured with nitrogen and 
potash. 

If we first consider experiments 0, 1, 9, 26 (without manure), 
then the dii^erence in the 'figures of yield is very striking. The 
lowest portion of planted cane stem No. 26 yielded the poorest 
results for a, given area, the top portion the best. The top part 
jdelded an excess of 3,500 kg. cane over that of the middle part, and 
17,500 kg, cane over the lowest part per hectare when no manure 
was applied. This confirms fully the supposition arising out of the 
experiments. It is not correct to plant out the richest portions of 
the lower stem (as was erroneously recommended to the planters 
by the Trench sugar factories), hut on the contrary one should 
select the most germinative part of the stem that is richest in sugar. 
The young upper part of the stem, owing to the collecting of the 
Juice in it, has physiologically a greater vitality than the middle or 
lower parts. The stem nodes are still fresh and develop germination 
more quickly and powerfully to begin with, and this has its 
influence on the whole subsequent period of growth. The experi¬ 
ments show distinctly that the upper portions of the cane must be 
employed for planting out. 

The different selected artificial manures could not, owing to the 
injury caused by the above-mentioned storms and frosts, obtain full 
scope for their action, and it is therefore impossible to draw definite 
results from the 1897 experiments. If we calculate the amounts of 
sugar obtained for a given area arising out of these experiments, 
then we have the following summary:— 


Amounts of sugar ohtaiued jger hectare and acre iti connection with 
the 1897 Field F.rperunents with First Tear Cane f a f^ost yearJ* 


No. 


Kilo, of 
Sugar 
per 

hectar. 

^Lbs. of 
Sugar 
per 
acre- 

0 

Without manure. With whole canes as cuttings . 

0513 

. 5808 

1 

,, ,, ,, treble-noded ,, 

8756 

. 7909 

2 

With saltpetre. 

8252 . 

,. 7358 

3 

5 , ,, .... 

8248 . 

7355 

4 

,, „ and superphosphate . 

7376 . 

6577 


* lib. ~ 0*454 kilos. 1 kilo. = 2'20261ba. 1 hectar = 2*47 acre. 
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Kilo, of 
Sugar 

Lbs of 
Sugar 

No. 


hectar. 

acre. 

5 

With saltpetre and sulphate of potash. 

8335 . 

. 7432 

6 

,, ,, 5 , ,, ,, and superphos. 

8827 . 

. 7871 

7 

Saltpetre, sulphate of potash, superphos. and lime. 

7618 . 

, 6793 

8 

J» JJ 5J )) ?> * • 

8126 . 

. 7246 

9 

Without manure. Cuttings from middle of stem.. 

7493 . 

. 6681 

10 

With superphosphate .. .. . 

7687 . 

, 6854 

11 

,, ,, . . 

6270 . 

, 5591 

12 

,, ,, and sulphate of potash 

6870 . 

6126 

13 

,, ,, ,, ,, & saltpetre 

7957 . 

. 7095 

14 

5 3 3 5 5 5 .5 5 5 5 • ■ 

7830 . 

. 6982 

15 

,, 5 , and lime . 

7563 . 

. 6744 

16 

Sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate .. 

8132 . 

. 7251 

17 

55 *55 35 . 

7665 . 

. 6835 

IS 

,, ,, ,, and lime. 

8657 . 

. 7711 

19 

,, ,, and lime. 

7568 . 

. 6749 

20 

Potash magnesia and saltpetre and superphosphate 

7252 . 

. 6467 

21 

55 55 55 35 

7370 . 

. 6572 

22 

3 5 5 5 5 5 3 5 • • 

7283 . 

. 6494 

23 

5 5 3 5 3 5 5 5 

7377 . 

. 6579 

24 

Lime. 

7933 . 

. 7074 

25 

Lime. 

7332 . 

. 6538 

26 

Unmanured; lowest cuttings . 

6017 . 

. 5365 


From foregoing tables we may drawtbe following conclusions:— 

No. 0 served as a test plot and without manure yielded a crop of 
61 metric tons of cane per hectare = 24*7 tons of cane per acre; or 
6*5 metric tons sugar per hectare =2*6 tons of sugar ];)er acre. 

Adjacent to these stood fully manured plots, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 13 and 
14, with an average yield of 76 metric tons cane, the maximum being 
84*6 tons per hectare = 30*7 to 34*2 tons cane per acre ; or S metric 
tons sugar, the maximum being 8*8 tons per hectare = 3*2 to 3*5 tons 
sugar per acre. 

The potash and nitrogen plots (2 to 8) with an average yield of 76*4 
metric tons cane per hectai’G = 30*9 tons of cane per acre; or 8*1 
metric tons stigar = 3*2 tons sugar per acre were superior to the 
ammonia-nitrogen plots (Nos. 16 to 19) which averaged 70*6 metric 
tons cane per hectare = 28*5 tons of cane per acre ; or 8*0 metric tons 
sugar = 3*2 tons sugar per acre. 

The supei'phosphat© plots (10 to 15) averaged 69*5 metric tons cane 
per hectare = 28*1 tons of cane per acre; 7*3 metric tons sugar per 
hectare = 2*9 tons sugar per acre. 

With superphosphate alone the manured is not better than the 
unmanured. With the addition, however, of niti’ogen, there is an 
increase in the yield (Nos. 13, T4). 
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Tlie results were not particularly controllable in the case of tbe 
manuring witb potasb of canes remaining unripe, perhaps in the 
fully manured plots with N and in spite of the fact that 

potash is one of the most important plant nutriments, especially for 
the sugar cane, and was observed to be working well on the potash 
plots (Nos. 5 to 8 and 12 to 15) during their growth. 

Large doles of magnesium potash had no result, no more than 
large applications of lime. All the observations and experiments 
made led to the conclusion that nitrogenous manuring in the given 
proportions had the greatest apparent influence on the cane in Upper 
Egypt. In determining between saltpetre and ammonium nitrate one 
had better give preference to the former as well on financial as on 
technical grounds. Prom diflerent experiments the writer found it 
most important for canes, and other cultures too, that the saltpetre 
should in every case be given just after a watering. One should 
sprinkle the saltpetre in measured quantities (mixed with sandy 
soil) along the plant rows as soon as the irrigation water has had one 
or two days to settle. Then the saltpetre is enabled to act to its 
fullest capacity and when on the expiration of a fortnight, a fresh 
watering takes place, it will not be tether dissolved or washed away, 
because it will then have been absorbed by the plants. 

In the foregoing the writer has given all the particulars that were 
to be derived from the 1897 experiments. The analyses and the 
crop figures in this exceptional year gave no definite grounds for 
forming a judgment, and therefore must be accepted with every 
reserve. Possibly they may prove serviceable for purposes of 
comparison with later years, yet in spite of the failure of the trials, 
observations made dming tbe vegetation enabled one to see that the 
sugar cane and the soil of the Nile Valley are particularly capable of 
absorbing mineral manures, and that this produces a large increase 
in the crop as compared with unmanured cane. 

II. Field Mak-xthinu Expeeiments with Sugar Cake, 1898. 

(«) First Year Canes. 

In the year 1898 field experiments were undertaken on first and 
second year canes. Owing to the planting falling in the time of the 
campaign work, and the station being fully occupied in controlling 
the cane deliveries so as to sort out the frost-bitten and rotten canes, 
only a few experiments in fresh planting were possible. 

The area of the experiment field of 1898 first year cane 
amounted to 3,515 square metres and was divided into three oblong 
plots. The method and planting employed was difierent this time. 
The use of top cuttings was out of question, because nearly all the 
cane was more or less touched by frost and the bud eyes on the top 
stems thereby killed. A selection of plant material was made in this 
wise: From the best conditioned fields such as were planted the 
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Plot No. 3. 
(1,515 sc(. metres). 

No Manures, 


previous year witk top cuttings the strongest, best developed canes 
were chosen for cuttings. 

In Plot No. 1 the selected canes were planted in rows 1 metre 
apart. 

In Plot No. 2 the cane, also selected, was planted in rows 1*20 
metres apart. 

In Plot No. 3 the cane (unselected) was planted according to the 
customary Arab method. 

The manures employed were distributed as follows :— 

Plot No. 1. 3Plot No. 2. Plot No. 3. 

(1,000 sq. metres). (J.OOO sq. metres). ( 1,515 gq. metres), 

30 kg. Saltpetre 30 kg. Saltpetre 

50 kg. Thomas slag 30 kg. Thomas Manures. 

/ 5 kg. Molasses ash phosphate 

To kg. Molasses ash 

Nos. 1 and 2 were thus equally manured, while No. 3 remained 
uumanured. By means of this demonstrative experiment the results 
of full manuring and selection, as compared with unmanured Arabic 
methods, were looked forward to, and were distinctly shown in the 
subsequent crop yields. These field tests under equal treatment took 
a normal course during the whole period of vegetation. The arrange¬ 
ment of wider planting intervals, 1 metre with “single” and 1*20 
with “ double ” rows of cuttings, was distinctly superior to the 
Arabic arrangement with intervals of only 0*70 metre. The sugar 
contents of these three parcels was most satisfactory, and showed 
that the canes grown from carefully-selected cuttings, and treated 
with manures (Nos. 1 and 2), gave better results than No. 3. The 
quantitative yields were as follows :— 

Cbop Yields op 1898 Expebiments {Firsi Tear Ocmes). 


Kg. Canes, 
per hectare. 

1 ... 79,546 

2 .... 83,132 

3 .... 56,937 

Analyses op Eestjlts 
(First I 


Cantars Cane j., . 

per feddaii. Acre. 

742 .... 70,935 

,, 775 .... 74,133 

531 .... 50,774 

PBOM 1898 Experiments 
ear Ocmes), 



.. 1*072 , 

2 

1*072 .. 

1*068 

Brix . 

17*4 

17*4 

16*5 

Baume . 

.. 9*8 

9*8 

9*3 

Sugar in Juice. 

.. 14*41 

14*67 

13*47 

Non-sugar . 

.. 2*9 

2*7 

3*0 

Quotient . 

.. 82*8 

84*3 

81*1 

Sugar in Cane .. 

.. 12*4 

12*5 

11*7 

G-lucose.. 

. . 0*6 

0*6 

0*8 

Average weight per cane stem 

.. 1,418 gr. 

1,408 gr. 

1,346 
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f'bJ Second Year Oaoies, 

For tliG proposed experiments witti second year canes, tlie observa¬ 
tions and results of the 1897 field experiments were taken into 
consideration; in particular, the established infiuence of nitrogenous 
manuring. Moreover, the general appearance, the pale-lead colour of 
the leaves of the second jqslt plants in nearly all fields betokened a want 
of nitrogen. Oonsequently, the 27 plots of 1897 first year canes were 
used with the same division for the 1898 second year experiments, 
and besides that, the two chief nitrogenous manures, saltpetre and I 
sulphate of ammonia, were employed in contradistinction to the 
otherwise needed customary native manuring mediums. All 27 plots 
obviously received the same handling save as to manures. The 
loosening of the soil between plant rows and the heaps was done by 
ploughs. This work, undertaken with care—that is, guiding the 
animal straight—being found ever so much better and more advan¬ 
tageous than hand work with the hoe. The individual plots were 
manured as follows:— 


Field Manueial Experiments, 1898 (Second year canes). 


27 plots of 625 sq. metres. 

No. 

O.') 

1 . > IJnmanured. 

2 . ) 

3 to 8 . Dove guano, 3 ardebs. 

9. Unmanured. * 

j Saltpetre : 200 kgr. per hectare = 180 lbs. per acre. 


12 .] 
13. j 


Saltpetre: 400 kgr. per hectare = 360 lbs. per acre. 


14 to 17, Old ruins manure (zebach adim) 16 cubic metres per 
hectare. 

18 to 21. Sulphate of ammonia (NH 4 )sS 04 , 400 kg. per hectare 
360 lbs. per acre. 

22 to 26. Unmanured. 


An analysis of the manuring mediums employed gave the following 
proportions of plant nutriment:— 



Nitrogen. 
Per cent. 

P 2 O 5 

Per cent. 

KsO 

Per cent. 

Egyptian dove guano .. 

.. 4*2 . . 

. 1*9 . 

. 2*8 

Euins manure ...... 

0*5 

. 0*2 . 

.. 2*9 

Saltpetre .... ... 

15*0 

— ., 

— 

Sulphate of ammonia,. 

... .16*6 . 

— 

— . 


Dividing the plots according to the manures applied we obtain the 
following results :— . . . ,. 





i-’t" •' • 

%;^a'rv 




iiilisil 


Ox Shovel eor Levelling- the Field. 


Wooden Block used in place op Rollers to crush hard lumps, 

CALLED ^‘KaSSARA.’' 
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Cane. 


1. U nmanured— 

Kilograms 
per hectare. 

Cantars 
per fadden. 

Lbs. 

per acre. 

Nos. 0, 1, 2, 9, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 . 

. 26,925 . 

.. 251*2 . 

. 24,009 

2. With Dove Guano— 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 . 

. 31,900 . 

,. 295*0 . 

. 28,444 

3. With Saltpetre— 

Nos. 10 and 11. 

. 44,708 . 

. 416*6 . , 

. 39,861 

4. With Saltpetre (double)— 
Nos. 12 and 13 . 

55,156 

. 514*7 .. 

, 49,185 

5. With Sulphate of Ammonia 
(NH..),SO.- 

Nos. 18, 19, 20, 21. 

. 44,528 , 

415*5 

. 39,700 

6. Euins Manures— 

Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17 . 

. 29,150 . 

,. 272*0 ., 

. 25,991 


Ai^alysis of Field Experiments, 1898 (Second Year Cane). 



Average.s. 

Average 

weight 

per 

Cane 

Stem, 

Nos. 

Specific 

Gravity 

Brix. 

Baum6. 

Sugar 

in 

Juice. 

Non- 

Sugar. 

Quo¬ 

tient. 

Sugar 

in 

Cane. 

Glucoise 

0, 1,2,9, 
22-26, 

D nmanured 

1*081 

19*4 

10-9 

16*69 

2*7 

85*9 

14*1 

0*4 

526 

3, 4, 0, 6, 

7,8, 

Dove guano. 

1*079 

19*0 

10*7 

16*12 

2*9 

84*5 

14*0 

0*3 

602 

10, 11, 
Saltpetre. 

1*081 

“ 19*5 

11-0 

16*48 

3*0 

84*3 

14*2 

0*5 

870 

12, 13, 
Saltpetre 
(doubled). 

1*079 

19*0 

10*7 

16*21 

•2*7 

85-3 

13*9 

0*5 

858 

18, 19, 

i 









20, 21, 
Sulphate of 
potash. 

1*079 

19'0 

10*7 

10*96 

3*0 

84*0 

13*6 

0*6 

800 

14, 15, 
16, 17, 
Ruins 
manure. 

! 1*078 

18*7 

i 

10*5 

15*95 

2*8 

84*9 

1 13*7 

0*6 

1 

! 519 


A glance over tlie figures of yields of the above experiments shows 
distinctly enoiigfi the tolerably large difference between particular 
experiment rows. Considering the analysis of the natural manuring 
mediiims hitherto employed in the country reveals so small a content 
in those plant nutriments which the sugar cane stands so absolutely 
in need of, it is only to be expected that a good result would be hard 
to obtain. The plots treated with dove guano (Kos. 3 to 8) show 


23 
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against tlie unmanured, under about equal sugar contents, an increase 
of about 18 per cent, of cane, but even then involve a financial deficit 
for the planter, since the dove guano, which is found especially in the 
Upper Egyptian villages, is too high in price, and its general adoption 
by the majority is out of question, as it does not exist in large 
quantities. It is chiefly used by the fellah for maize culture, as the 
latter being his main food supply he looks well after it. 

The ruins manure—called zehacli. advm —must be considered of 
comparatively little value, to judge by its analysis and the yields 
obtainable from its application. It is brought as rubbish from 
abandoned settlements centuries old, but this is in most cases a waste 
of labour. 

For the physical improvement of the heavy soil it may perhaps 
have an advantage, which, however, is not commensurate with the 
cost of procuring and transporting it. Sand from the Nile islets 
could be just as well employed, and in other countries the 
experimental soils are actually treated with it. 

The saltpetre plot is divided into “ single ’’ and ‘‘ double ” applica¬ 
tions of manure. The “single” measured quantity of 200 kg. per 
hectare, or 180 lbs. per acre, produced an increase of 17,700 kg. cane, 
and the “ double,” one of 28,230 kg. per hectare, or 15,784 and 
25,174 lbs. per acre, over the unmanured. The parcels treated with 
sulphate of ammonia had a similar good yield of 17,600 kg. per 
hectare, or 15,694 lbs. per acre over the unmanured, but were 
inferior financially to the saltpetre plots. Preference should certainly 
be given to saltpetre over nitrate of ammonia, particularly under the 
conditions of Egyptian soil and irrigation. The correct method of 
employing saltpetre was already mentioned in connection with the 
first year experiments. The application of saltpetre produced 
roughly 100 per cent, increase, as can be seen in the foregoing 
tables of yields. The crop figures of the nitrogen plots show 
doubled production for the given area. The pronounced want of 
nitrogen on the part of the second year canes was likewise made 
clear by these parallel experiments, and similarly the superiority^ of 
saltpetre to all other manuring mediums for supplying this want was 
plainly demonstrated. 

(To he continued.) 


Exports from British Gruiana, from January 1st to 5th March, 
1908: sugar, 33,962 tons; rum, 1,013,804 gallons; molasses, 2,098 
casks; molascuit, 115 tons; cocoa, 21,030 lbs.; against 33,796 tons; 
1,239,467 gallons; 645 casks; 0 tons; and 26,656 lbs. respectively for 
the like period last year. 
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METHODS EOE THE DETEEMIHATIOH OE TOTAL 
PHOSPHORIC ACID AND POTASH IN SOILS. 

By 0. B. Williams. 


(Journ. Aimrican Chetnical Society.) 


Agricultural cliemists Eave seemingly, in recent years, placed too 
little stress upon the determination of total plant food in soils, as a 
knowledge of the quantity present is necessary for a thorough under» 
standing of the potentialities, culture methods, and fertilizer 
requirements of any soil, as well as entering vitally into the 
interpretations given availability results. With these facts in mind, 
the writer has, during the past summer, devoted some time to 
modifying well-known analytical methods to a reasonable rapid basis 
for the determination of total phosphoric acid and potash in soils. 

Study od Different Solvents for Phosphoric Acid. 


The results of work with the action of different solvents on phos¬ 
phoric acid are incorporated in Table I, and it will be seen that the 
results obtained by the last six modes of treatment are practical!}’' 
identical, and uniformly low, while those by the hydro-fluoric acid- 
fusion method,* are perceptibly higher. Fusion of the residues from 
treatment by the last six methods invariably gave a slight test for 
phosphoric acid, while, of course, this was not true of the first 
method, as the residues were entirely decomposed by fusion with 
sodium and potassium carbonates.! The soils were ignited before 
treatment by the first four methods, but not with the last three. 

Table I.—Oomparison of Methods for Effecting Solution of Soil 
Phosphoric Acid when 10 Grams Soil are Employed. 



Treated 




three times 




with HF 




and then 

Heated on water-bath 


fused with 

for Iff hours. 


10 grams 


- 


Na.^COa- 

With cc. 

With .30 cc. 

Soil. 

KaGOj,. Per 

HCl. Per 

HNO 3 . Per 

No. 

cent. PflOo. 

cent. PsOa. 

cent. p 20 r>. 

1 

0-0330 1 

0*017 

0*016 



0*017 

0*015 

2 

0-0292 ( 

0*017 

0*014 


1 

0*015 

0*014 

3 

0-0212 f 

0*016 

0*014 


( 

0*015 

0*014 


Digested in Kjeldahl flask 1 | hours. 


With 


With 50 cc. 
HCl fol¬ 

With 

50 cc. 


lowed by 

40 cc. 

HCI -f 

With 

digestion 

HCl + 

20 cc. 

50 cc. 

1 hr. with 

1 gram 

HNO.,. 

HCl. Per 

10 cc. HNO.J. 

KClCj. 

Per cent. 

cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

P.O.^,. 

PgOs. 

P^Oe. 



0*017 

0*017 


0*017 

0*016 

0*015 

0*016 

0*017 



0*017 

0*013 

0*015 

0*015 

0*014 




0*012 


As the hydrofluoric acid-fusion gave results uniformly higher, and 
representing, we think, all the phosphoric acid in the soil, it has been 


* Fide Freaeniua, “ Quantitative Analysis/* pp. 424-426. 
t Idid.f pp. 422-424. 
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adopted for the determination of total phosplioric acid in soil survey 
■work in North Carolina. It might he objected that higher results by 
this method are due to the possible presence of ammonium silicomo- 
lybdate, as in the dehydration of silica from the fusion -with sodium 
and potassium carbonates there was only one evaporation to dryness ; 
but this would seem unfounded, as silica gives no reaction in the 
cold,* and only a strong yellow coloration upon heating. 

Detebmination of Phosphoric Acid Volithetrically versus 
Gravimetric ALLY. 

The volumetric method used is described in this Journal, 23, 8-12,f 
while the gravimetric one employed is the regular official method of 
the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. For a test of the 
relative merits of these two methods of estimating phosphoric acid in 
soils, where the quantity usually is less than 0*1 per cent., twelve soils 
(Nos. 23-24) were employed, using solutions obtained by digestion in 
the water-bath for ten hours, with IT 15 sp. gr. hydrochloric acid, 
shaking thoroughly each hour. The quantity was determined 
separately in each twelve original and duplicate soils, the total 
amount from the twelve originals being 0*0260, and from duplicates 
0*0280 gram. When the totals of the originals and duplicates were 
dissolved separately with hydrochloric acid, and redetermined by 
precipitation with magnesia mixture 0*0199 gram phosphoric acid for 
originals and 0*0198 for duplicates were obtained. 

Eesults on the same twelve soils by the volumetric method, making 
determinations separately and adding, gave originals 0*0210 gram 
phosphoric acid and duplicates 0*0193 gram, which are very close to 
the composite original and duplicate gravimetric results. 

In the light of these results, the volumetric method is considered 
hy far the most accurate for soil work where the percentages of phos¬ 
phoric acid are usually very low. 

SoLXTTioisr OF Potash in Soils. 

Eesults in Table II on soils No. 1, 2, and 3 indicate that after 
ignition and evaporation with hydrofluoric acid flve times it is uiinec- 
cessary to fuse with sodium carbonate, as all potash-bearing silicates 
have been decomposed, leaving the potash in a form that it is easily 
dissolved by the treatment subsequently given it in the method 
described elsewhere in this paper. 

* Fresenius’ “Qualitative Analysis/’ p. 332. F. P. Veitch states, liowever, that 
silicic acid gives a yellow coloration in the cold (private communication). 

t Vid& this Journal, 15, 382 ; /. Frank, Inst., 136, 362; U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, 
Div. of Ghem., Bull, 43, pp.68-97; /6i«S.,Bull.47,pp. 62-82; pp. 60-77 ; Ibid., 51, 

pp, 47-56 ; Ibid., Bull. 56, pp. 36-48 ; IbM., Bull. 62, pp. 35-41; Jbid., Bull. 56, pp. 36-48 : 
Ibid., Bull. 67, pp. 22-26. 
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Soil. Fo. 
I 



Table II. 

Treated five times with HF. 
Per cent. K^O. 

0-204 “ 

0*242 

0*232 

0*187 

0*180 


Treated five times with HP, 
followed by fusion with 
IS'aoCO.T Per cent. K^O. 
0*216 
0*242 
0*232 
0*190 
0*191 


It might be said here that the reason for using the first evaporation 
with sulphuric acid in the potash method is that a preliminary test 
upon soils Nos. 6, 11, 13, 15, and 16 worked in duplicate indicated 
that there was a slight loss in potash if the soils were not saturated 
with this acid before ignition; the loss probably occurs principally 
from the volatilization of potash in organic combination. 


Moobb’s Method.* 

With reference to the method of Moore for the determination of 
total potash in soils I found that as long as the combined amount of 
iron and alumina remained as low as 2 or 3 per cent., it works very 
well, although in my hands giving slightly low results, but when from 
8 to 12 per cent, of iron and alumina are present, trouble comes from 
caking upon evaporation to a pasty constituency with platinic chloride, 
the cake not being dissolved by Moore’s acid alcohol, even after 
standing two or three days. 


Method for the Determination of Total Phosphoric Acid 

IN Soils. 

Dive grams of soil prepared by passing through a sieve with 
apertures 0*5 mm. in diameter are placed in a platinum dish and 
ignited until organic matter has been destroyed; then treated three 
times with hydrofluoric acid, evaj)orating to dryness each time on 
a water-bath, using a platinum rod to stir upon each addition of 
acid. The residue thus obtained is mixed with 10 grams of a 
mixtux'e of equal parts of sodium and potassium carbonates, and 
reduced in an agate mortar to a fine powder, after which it is heated 
over a blast-lamp, gently at first, until the mass has completely 
agglutinated, when stronger heat is turned on and continued until 
calm fusion is attained. Then cool and place the dish and its contents 
in a beaker, and add sufficient (1:1) hydrochloric acid to cover the 
dish. Place on a water-bath and digest until the mass has thoroughly 
loosened from the dish, after which it is removed. Evaporate to 
dryness on a water-hath and thoroughly dehydrate the silica present 
by finishing the heating in an air-bath at 110° 0. for four or five 

^ U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Obemistry, Circular 9, pp. S-7. 
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hours. Take up with dilute hydrochloric acid and digest on 
water-hath for twenty to thirty minutes, after which filter from 
silica, washing the same thoroughly to remove last traces of 
phosphoric acid. To the filtrate is added sufficient nitric acid to 
liberate all hydrochloric acid, and the solution is evaporated to a 
volume of about 40 cc. Then neutralise the excess of nitric acid 
with ammonia, and add 10 to 12 grams of ammoninm nitrate. After 
cooling, 30 cc. of recently filtered molybdic solution are added and 
the phosphoric acid precipitated by shaking in a Wagner machine, 
and determined yolumetrically. * 

Method eor the Determination of Total Potash in Soils. 

After saturating 4 grams of soil in a platinum dish thoroughly 
with dilute (1:1) sulphuric acid, dispel the excess of acid hy gentle 
heat over a low fiame, exercising care that no loss occurs from 
spurting. Next treat with 2 to 3 cc. hydrofluoric acid (free from 
potash) five times, using a platinum rod to stir occasionally, and 
evaporate each time to apparent dryness on a water-bath, but just 
before going to dryness the last time 1 cc. dilute sulphuric acid is 
added and the heating continued until practically all hydrofluoric 
acid and water have been driven o:ff. The dish is then heated over a 
small fiame until the evolution of sulphur trioxide ceases. When 
this is finished, about 20 cc. distilled water, slightly acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, is added, and digested on a water-bath, stirring 
occasionally until the liquid has been reduced to about one-third of 
its orginal volume. By this time complete solution of the potash has 
been effected, and the whole contents of the dish are transferred 
with water to a ‘200 cc. graduated flask, which is afterwards heated 
on a water-bath to near boiling, when ammonia and ammonium 
oxalate are added in sufficient quantities to precipitate all iron, 
alumina, and calcium present (2 cc. have been found sufficient). 
x4.11ow the solution to cool, shaking two or three times during cooling 
to reduce the error of occlusion as much as possible. The volume is 
then made to 200 cc., and an aliquot portion corresponding to 2 grams 
of soil is filtered off into a porcelain dish and evaporated to 
semi-dryness on a water-bath, finishing by heating cautiously over a 
gentle flame, being careful that loss occurs neither from creeping nor 
decrepitation. When dry, ignite gently to decompose oxalates and 
expel ammonium salts. Take up with 10 to 15 cc. of hot distilled 
water, acidify with three or four drops of hydrochloric acid, and 
Alter. Determine the potash in the filtrate by precipitation with 
chloroplatinic acid, &c., as directed in the regular Lindo-Grladding 
method. 


* This Journal, 23, 8-12. 
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I^UNGIGIDES AND INSECTICIDES. 

The following, which was originally published in the Journal of the 
Eoyal Horticultural Society of England, will, we believe, be found 
of interest to our readers. 

EUNaiGIBES. 

Bordeaux Mi'siure. 

4 lb. copper sulphate (blue vitriol). 

■ 4 lb. lime (unslaked). 

25—50 gallons water. 

Dissolve the copper in hot or cold water, using a wooden or earthen 
vessel. Slake the lime in a tub, adding the water cautiously and only 
in sufficient amount to insure thorough slaking. After thoroughly 
slaking, more water can be added and stirred in until it has the 
consistency of thick cream. When both are cold pour the lime into 
the diluted copper solution of required strength, straining it through 
a fine mesh sieve or a gunny cloth, and thoroughly mix. 

The standard mixtures are:— 

(o.) 25 gallons (full strength solution, or 4-4-25 formula). 
(5.) 50 gallons (half strength mixture, or 4-4-50 formula). 

It is then ready for use. Considerable trouble has frequently been 
experienced in prepaiing the Bordeaux mixture. Care should be 
taken that the lime is of good quality and well burned, and has not 
been airslaked. Where small amounts of lime are slaked it is advisable 
to use hot water. The lime should not be allowed to become dry in 
slaking neither should it become entirely submerged in water. Lime 
slakes best when supplied with just enough water to develop a large 
amount of heat, which renders the process active. If the amount of 
lime is insufficient, there is a danger of burning tender foliage. In 
order to obviate that, the mixture can be tested with a knife-blade or 
with ferrocyanide of potassium (1 055 . to 5 or 6ozs. of water). If the 
amount of lime is insufficient, copper will be deposited on the knife- 
blade, while the deep brownish-red colour will be imparted to the 
mixture when ferrocyanide of potassium is added. Lime should be 
added until neither reaction occurs. A slight excess of lime, however, 
is desirable. 

The Bordeaux mixture is best when first prepared. Stock solutions 
of lime and copper can bo made and mixed when required. 

The following, known as the 6-4-50 formula, is in very general use:— 
6 lb, copper sulphate. 

4 lb. lime. 

50 gallons water. 

C'OPPEB Sulphate Solution. 
f"Strong Solution,J 
1 lb. copper sulphate. 

25 gallons water. 
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Goiter Sulphate Solution. 
f Weak Solution. J 
2-4 oz. copper sulphate, 

50 gallons water. 

Eor trees in foliage. 

Potassium Sulphide. 

3 oz. potassium sulphide. 

10 gallons water. 

Valuable for Gooseberry mildews, &c. 

Potassium Permanganate. 

1 part potassium permanganate. 

2 parts soap- 
100 parts water. 

Eecommended in Prance for black rot and mildew of the Grape, &c. 
Iron Sulphate and Sulphuric Acid. 

Water (hot), 100 parts. 

Iron sulphate, as much as will dissolve. 

Sulphuric acid, 1 part. 

Prepare solution before using. Add the acid to the crystals and 
then pour on the water. Valuable for treatment of dormant Grape 
vines aSected with anthracnose, application being made with a sponge 
or brush. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Resin Lime Mixture, 
b lb, pulverised resin. 

1 lb. concentrated lye. 

1 pint fish or other animal oil. 

5 gallons water. 

Place the oil, resin, and one gallon of hot water in an iron kettle 
and heat till the resin softens, then add the lye and stir thoroughly ; 
now add four gallons of hot water and boil till a little will mix with 
cold water and give a clear amber-coloured liquid; add water to 
make up five gallons. 

Keep this as a stock solution. Por use take:— 

1 gallon stock solution. 

16 gallons water. 

3 gallons milk of lime. 

^ lb. Paris green. 

The object of this preparation is to obtain an adhesive material 
which will cause the poison to adhere to smooth leaves. It has been 
highly recommended by the New York State (Geneva) Experimental 
Station. 

Lime, Salt and Sulphur. 

50 lb. unslaked lime. 

50 lb. fiowers of sulphur. 

50 lb. common salt. 
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Slake the lime in enough, water to do it thoroughly ; add the 
sulphur and hoii for an hour at least, adding water if necessary. 
Then add the salt and boil 15 minutes more. Add water to make 
150 gallons and spray hot through a coarse nozzle. 

Lime, Salt and Sulphur, 

(^Marhitfs Formula,J 
30 lb. unslaked lime. 

30 lb. sulphur. 

15 lb. salt. 

60 gallons water. 

Boil with steam for four hours and apply hot. 

Insect Powder. 
f Pyrttlirum.J 

Mix with half its bulk of flour and keep it in a tight can for 
24 hours; then dust over the plants, or:— 

100 grains insect powder. 

2 gallons water. 

Mix together and spray. 

Ivory Soap. 

1 bar ivofy soap (sixpence size). 

15 gallons water. 

Apply warm, as it thickens on cooling. Eecommended for rose 
mildew, red spider, plant lice, &c. 


THE STAHDAED BOILIHG G-AUGE EOE ACOHEATE 
BOILING AND FINISHING OF MASSE-CTJITES, 
SYEHPS, MOLASSES, &c. 

By George Stade, Berlin. 

Sugar boiling is one of those few manipulations in the sugar 
industry, where theory means nothing and the practical art is every¬ 
thing. Up-to-date science can give the pan-boiler but very little 
help, no chemical forraulie are of any use here. The best manual of 
instruction and the iiiost sx^ecified analysis are utterly unable to teach 
how a strike of sugar or molasses-syrup has to be boiled in the best 
X^ossible way. This art of boiling sugar can only be acquired in 
practical working and by long personal exj)erience. For a long time 
to come this will remain so, and good sugar and particularly refined 
qualities, as candy, loaves, certain kind of cubes, Demerara crystals, 
and special marks of granulated will always be more or less dependent 
on the skill of the sugar boiler. 

However, a considerable help to the pan-boiler and an important 
guide to the manager is given now by using the Standard Gauge 
to ascex'tain that point of den si tv 
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masses when it is necessary either to draw in liquor (with granulated 
masse-ciiite) or to stop boiling (with low-products boiled to density or 
with candy niasse-cuites in refineries). 

It is well known that even the very best pan-boiler is unable to 
boil, for instance, always the same quality second sugar. It often 
happens that with exactly the same masses, one second sugar strike 
gives 25 per cent, and the next one 35 per cent, yield. Many 
inconveniences and losses are often the result of this uneven work."^ 
These drawbacks can be done away with entirely if the Standard 
Gauge is used:— 

1. For molasses boiled to sling, or gelee, or '‘blanc” as low- 
products, or molasses syrup, or caudy liquor in the refinery. 

2. The exact point of concentration can be determined and the 
concentration of one strike can be made exactly like another. 

3. For processes in use now in modern factories and refineries for 
granulating syrup molasses or low-products in the pan such as the 
Standard Process a rigorous control is necessary to ascertain always 
the right point of concentration or supersaturation of the boiling 
masses. 

4. For raw sugar works making first sugar only and exhausted waste 
molasses in one operation in 35 to 40 hours. Here also the knowledge 
of the degree of concentration is of vital importance for the whole 
boiling operation. 

5. For all sugar works and refineries working in the usual style 
first products for consumption or re-melting purposes obtaining either 
highest yields possible and mother liquor of highest possible 
exhau.stion, or as in refineries—more equal products as hitherto 
possible with the usual controlling implements. 

To sum up : The acceptance of the Standard Gauge altogether is a 
move in the right direction not in order to do away with personal 
skill but to prove an aid to pan-boiler and superintendent and make 
the .success of the boiling oj)eration not entirely dependent on eye, 
proof-stick and sample-glass. 

The instruriient consists of three scales. 

1. The barometer scale showing exact vacuum in the pan in 
centimeters or millimetres. 

2. The density scale drawn up by scientific rules from combination 
of temperature and vacuum. 

3. The thermometer scale giving temperature of boiling masses in 
Centigrades-Celsius (the thermometer itself is fixed separately to the 
Standard Gauge as will be seen below). 

*To show this by an example: Say a factory is making 500 tons molasses sugar out of 
1,500 tons masse-euite, and by proper and even boiling with the Standard Boiling Gauge 
a better yield of only 1 per cent, could be secured. This means consequently; 15 tons of 
sugar saved or equal to say ^6120 or §600 nett clearance. 
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Fitting up; Tlie middle of the instrument has to be placed at the 
height of one’s eye (say 1’5 metres = 5 ft.) from the floor on which 
the pan-boiler stands, near the eye-glasses, proof-stick, and draw-in 
valves, so that the scales of barometer and thermometer can be 
readily scanned. 

The Thermometer: Has to be fitted up in such a way that it always 
touches the boiling masses. Particular care has to be taken, however, 
that the thermometer does not touch either steam-coil or jacket as its 
indications in this way become erroneous. The thermometer has to 
enter the pan at least 4 inches or 100 millimetres. In case it comes 
in contact with a steam-coil it has to be drawn out far enough to 
avoid a close contact. 

The Barometer board: Is fixed best on the left side of the 
thermometer, so that scale 3 is nearest to it. The board has to be 
fixed in such a way that it does not come in direct contact with the 
pan nor with the lagging. A few inches play are necessary to 
prevent it getting warped. The best way is to take two small IT irons 
of ^ in. (5 millimetres) to fix across behind the board and screw down 
these irons on the lagging. Bo not fix the board directly on the pan 
nor on the lagging. The board being fixed as pointed out, the 
vacuum pipe is now connected with the dome of the vacuum pan with 
an ordinary gauge pipe of copper. Care has to be taken that no 
boiling masses can choke this pipe. The barometer-pipes are 
connected then by an india-rubber hose, so that their ends come into 
close contact. 

The barometer-pipe is closed up with a stopper to prevent the 
mercury escaping. Before taking out the stopper in order to connect 
vacuum pipe and barometer pipe it has to he seen that no air-bubbles 
have entered the closed long end of the barometer pipe. However, 
in fixing the barometer the closed end has to contain a small vacuum 
and in order to facilitate this, a little mercury can be removed from 
the open end. The barometer pipe is fixed now in such a 'way that it 
can be moved a little by hand so that the screw is not entirely tight 
as othervuse a warping might break the glass. 

To fix the instrument after everything has been put in order and 
the connecting cock opened, the vacuum of the boiling-pan has to be 
first measured in millimetres, that means the dijfference of the two 
heads of mercury has to be ascertained in millimetres, say the 
difference is 14 millimetres, then the vacuum of the pan is 760, less 
140 equal to 620 millimetres or 62 centimetres. How scale (1) has to 
be adjusted so that the head of mercury stands exactly at 62 of that 
scale. If this is not the ease the barometer pipe has to be moved up or 
down by means of the screw below so that an exact reading is obtained. 
The exact reading means always the top of the convex surface of the 
mercury. As a rule the Standard Boiling Gauge is gauged at a 
vacuum of 62 centimetres say 24-j^ in. The vacuum gauge has to be 
checked every now' and then with a meter as this is the fundamental 
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point of the instrument. Once the exact vacuum can be read at 
scale 1, the densit}^ of the boiling masses can be obtained at once. 

1. Put top of indicator (1) level with convex surface of mercury by 
moving screw for moveable scale 2 ” up or down. 

2. Now read the temperature of the boiling masses as indicated by 
the thermometer to the right. 

3. Look at scale 3 at the figure indicated and read the figure 
opposite of the indicator in the same height on scale 2. This figure 
on scale 2 gives the density of the boiling masses. 

To start the practice of boiling and boiling down with the Standard 
Boiling Gauge the following rules may he given :— 

1. Never read off while drawing in liquor, wait until the liquor is 
equally mixed up in the whole pan. 

2. To get a practical result compare always two or three readings. 

3. For boiling generall^r keep a book putting down the readings, 
first, at the finishing of drawing in, and secondly, before drawing in 
again. Of course, in boiling with the liquor entry valve open only 
check of time is required to he always admirably informed al 30 ut the 
state of the boiling operation by the density indicated on the Standard 
Boiling Gauge. 

4. In boiling down and finishing a strike get your best pan-boiler 
to boil down in the way you found out that your yield or your sugar 
gives best satisfaction. Fix thus the last point of the boiling operation 
by the Standard Boiling Gauge readings. Once you get the right 
concentration and you know the readings of your instrument you are 
always able to fix exactly the concentration required. You can employ 
any unskilled man to boil your low-products, while for granulated 
qualities the instrument will prove a great help to the skilled sugar 
boiler. 

5. Say you find that your low-product gives the highest yield at 
88*5 per cent, dry matter (Brix or Balling) or say at 11*5 per cent, 
water. You find now the readings of this strike at your instrument 
to be say 88—^this means a dilfei*ence of 0*5 per cent. Once this 
difference is fixed by your chemist you move the screw of the scale 2 
so that the exact reading of 88*5 is obtained and you will have the 
conceiitration required for further strikes to compare exactly with the 
result found by yoiir chemist with the pycnometer. 

The readings of tlio Standard Boiling Gauge are only reliable with 
the machinery in working good order. If the vaoixum piimpis defective 
and if the coils are broken, of course, no exact figures are possible. 
Taking the vacuum of 62 centimetres as a basis the readings made at a 
vacuum under or over 62 have to bo corrected as follows:— 

1. For every centimetre above 62 vacuum deduct 0*1 per cent. 
Brix from the result obtained. 

2. For every centimetre under 62 vacuum add 0*1 per cent. Brix 
to the result obtained. 
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CONSULAR REPORTS. 


GrEUMiVNY. 

As a coiiseciiience of the immense production of the period from 
August, 1901, to 1902, the prices of sugar during the first eight 

months of 1902 were very low, but in the last months the price of raw 
sugar rose from 6 to 8 marks per 100 cwts. One cause of this was the 
anticipated scarcity of the beetroot harvest of 1902 (which turned out 
to be 18 per cent, better than was expected), and another cause was 
the expected rise in the general market consequent on the abolition of 
export bounties and cartels by the Brussels Convention. The present 
sugar prices, when all these artificial props are removed, can only be 
remunerative for such sugar manufacturers as are in every respect at 
the toj) of the trade. The lowering of the very high home prices, 
which is expected as the result of the Convention, opens up a prospect 
of a large increase of production for the home trade. The Grermaii 
Sugar Cartel will be dissolved in September of this year. 

The principal consumers of German sugar in 1902 were the United 
Kingdom, the United States, British North America, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Switeerland, and Jajmn. The trade with the United States 
showed a great decrease, owing to the increased import of Cuban cane 
sugar, and the decreased demand of Japan is attributed to the rise in 
the Japanese import duties. 

The German export amounted to— 

1902. 1901. 1900. 


Quantity Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

in 1,000 in 

in 1,000 

in 

in 1,000 

in 

Articles. Tons. £1,000. 

Tons. 

£1,000, 

Tons. 

£1,000. 

Raw sugar.. .. 495^ 3,020 . 

. 473 .. 

3,385 .. 

563 . 

5,559 

Sugar in loaves,.. <552 .. 5,658 

594 .. 

6,090 .. 

425 . 

5,049 

Other kinds .... 26 .. 274 . 

21 .. 

214 .. 

17 . 

202 

The export w'as distributed as follows:—■ 





Quantity in 1,000 Tons, 


Eaw' Sugar. 

Sugar in Loaves, 

Country. 1902. 1901. 

1900. 

1902. 

1901, 

1900. 

United Kingdom .... 273 239 

164 

406 

4i3 

846 

British North America 64 37 

21 

1*1 

0*8 

0-2 

British South Africa .. 


14 

7 

0*2 

Australia.. .. .... 


0*3 

2*9 

3*7 

India. 


1-4 

8*4 

3*9 

The Netherlands .... 27 24 

16 

5 

4 

3 

Norway . 


.. 26 

26 

19 

Switzerland. 


.. 24 

17 

12 

United States .. ,. 87 118 

352 

1*8 

4*8 

1*7 

Japan .. .. 0*5 0*8 1*8 

.. 31 

54 

14 

GMna. 2*5 


1*3 

0*8 

0*2 

Argentina , .. . 


3 



Uruguay . 


2 

0*3 

0*2 


^ The total value for 1902 is lowered. 
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Greece, 

The Cyclades .—British sugar is, of course, out of the question for 
the present, Austria-Hungary controls the market with her facilities 
in this bounty-fed article, a surplus stock of which the traders in this 
district laid in, fearing a rise in price after the ratification of the 
Brussels Sugar Convention. About 10,000 sacks were lately imported 
at a price avera,ging 8s. lOd. per cwt. c.i.f. Sju’a. 

Netherlands. 

Imports of beet sugar from Belgium and Germany were considerably 
larger in 1902 than in the previous year, and prices in the earlier 
months were greatly depressed, falling as low as 6s. OJd. per cwt. in 
the month of June. The Brussels Sugar Gonveution did not do much 
to enliven the market, but towards the end of the year the prospect 
of a diminished crop of beet caused an advance to about 8s. 2|d., and 
prices closed at about 8s. in December. 


Imports:— 



1902. 

1901. 

Average 
last 5 years. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Sugiir, raw . , 

.. 108,442 

.. 112,436 

99,575 

,, other 

.... 64,155 

62,043 

.. 61,312 

Exports:— 

Sugar, raw.. 

91,141 

32,576 

61,395 

,, other 

.... 163,283 

195,575 

.. 173,254 

Exports to United Kingdom :— 

1902. 

1,001. 

Average 
last 5 years. 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Defined 

2,388,866 .. 

2,864,727 .. 

2,534,198 

Unrefined .. 

336,765 

372,304 .. 

436,688 


SOMALIL-IND. 

91,717 rs. worth of sugar was imported during the year, showing a 
decrease of 3,845 rs. as compared with the previous year’s hgures, but 
an increase of 4,240 rs. over the figures of 1899-1900. 

United States. 

Boston. —The value of imports and exports during the past three 
years were as follows:— 

Exports.— 

1902. 1901, 1900. 

£ £ £ ^ 

Sugar and molasses ,. 48,501 .. 37,155 .. 59,500 

Imports.— 

Sugar, beet . 20,949 .. 307,016 .. — 

„ cane. 1,209,879 .. 1,383,308 .. 

„ other kinds .. 14,697 .. 15,862 .. 1,630,218 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 
Oorauiuiiieated by Mr. W. P. Thompson, G.E., F.C.S., 

Chartered Paten,t Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool ; and 
322, High Holborn, London. 

ENTG-LISH.—^APPLICATIONS. 

5439. C. Stefpen, London. Iniproved pressing ^process of ohta vnlny 
pure concentrated beet root expressed juices and expressed residues rich in 
sugar. 9tli March, 1903. Complete specification. 

5829. J. McNeil, Glasgow. Improvements in and connected luith 
sugar cane mills. 13th March, 1903. 

6525. B. J. B. Mills, London. (Communicated by Henri Berbier, 
France.) The manufacture of saccharin. 20th March, 1903. 

6766. J. Haegbeayes, Farnworth-in-Widnes. Improverneiifa in 
concentrating and evaporating frothy, viscous, syrupy, and other solutions, 
and in apparatus for effecting the same. 24th March, 1903. 

7998. S. Stein and 0. J. Croseield, Liverpool. Improvements 
in or connected with the manufacture and refining of beet, cane, a)id 
other sugars. Complete specification, 7th April, 1903. 

8011. J. McNeil, Glasgow. . Impjrovements in sugar cane mills. 
Complete specification, 7th April, 1903. 

9078. F. Meyer, London (communicated by John William Meyer 
and James Wardrop, Arbuckle, Trinidad). An improved means of 
waporation for the concentration or condensation of syrups or similar 
flitids. Complete specification, 22nd April, 1903. 

9322. B. J. B. Mills, London (communicated hy Henri Barbier, 
France). Improvements in the manufacture of saccharin. Complete 
specification, 24th April, 1903. 

10062. B. P. A. Gaille, London. A new or improved means for 
refining sugar hy cold runmng^off' and its crystallisation by drop>ping, 
4th May, 1903. 

10340. E. Shaw, London. Improvements in the treatment or 
preparation of sugar and in machinery or apparatus for use therein. 
6th May, 1903. 

ABRIDGMENT. 

21454. J. Y. P. Lagrange, France. A new or improved process 
for the extraction and instantaneous crystallisation of sugar from any 
syrup, m free air mid by refrigeratioH, in sugar factories and refineries, 
2nd October, 1902. The characteristic feature of this discovery is the 
instantaneous crystallization, in free air, of the sugar in a super¬ 
saturated syi’up, under the combined action of refrigeration obtained 
by means of a cui-rent of cold water, and of the disturbance of the 
crystallization by the agitation of the mass, with the important 
consequence that the cuite en grains (or the process in which the 
crystallization commences during the boiling) in the vacuum is 
avoided, and that of the building containing the storing vessels. This 
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gives results superior to the ordinary processes, e:ffects a notable 
economy of fuel, and enables the weight of the molasses to be largely 
diminished. 

8685. J. EoBIN-TjAisrGLOrs, Paris, France. Imiiroued method of 
and apparatus for rapklhj refinhig white sugars, 14th April, 1902. 
This invention has for object to treat white sugars directly and in a 
rational manner. The process in principle consists in using under 
particular conditions, a boiling apparatus and a mixer, and in 
combining the action of these two apparatus so as to produce a 
“ masse-cuite ” quite different from that customary in ordinary 
refinery. The first has for object to create grains in a medium as 
cold as possible and alkalined, this medium remaining as fluid as 
possible, and the second by mixing and cooling more or less slowly 
has for its object to impart to the mass the richness of a ‘‘masse- 
cuite ” with this difference that this latter is fairly fluid so as to be 
cleared in ordinary turbines, known as centrifugals. 

GrERMAN, —ABRIDGMENTS. 

187694, Friedrich Wilhelm Richter, of Bergen-op-Zoom- 
Holland, A gas dlstrihutloa pipe for saturation apparatus. 28th 
December, 1901. The pipe is provided with slots for the escape of 
the gas or carhonic acid, and in order to keep these slots free from 
deposits, a rovoluble spindle passes through the pipe, said spindle 
being provided with cutters, which engage in the slots. 

189828. H. Putsch & Co., of Haagen, Westphalia. Double 
knife-hox for shrialding machines. 20th February, 1901. (Patent of 
addition to Patents Nos. 129029 and 139827, of the 8th June, 1900, 
and ISth December, 1900 respectively.) In Patent No. 139827, 
means for supporting the beetroots are arranged in fiDut of the 
cutting edge of the rear knife of the cover ribs situated on the knifo 
carrying bar of the front knife. These supporting surfaces are 
carried over the entire width of the knife carrying bar, in order to 
shorten the space i-ecpiii-ed for freely supporting the roots. 

Copies of all published specifications wdth their drawings in these 
lists <;an be obtained from W. P. Thomi^soii & Go., 6, Lord Stx^eet, 
Liverpool, at One Shilling a copy for English or American Patents, 
and Two Shillings for German. In ordering please give number and 
date. 

Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, manu¬ 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The International Sugar 
Journal the best medium for their advertisements. 

The LiternaUanal Sugar Journal has .a wide circulation among 
planters and manufacturers in all sugar-producing countries, as 
well as among refiners, merchants, commission agents, and brokers, 
interested in the trade, at home and abroad. 



IMPORTS ANIJ EXPORTS OE SUGAR (UNITED KINGDOM) 

To END OP ApRID, 1902 AND 1903. 

IMPORTS. 


Raw Sugars. 

Quantities. 

j Values. 

1902. 

1903. 

1902. 

1903. 

Germany... 

Holland. 

Belgium . 

France... 

Austria-Hungary .. 

Gwts. 

S,184,207 
181,812 
338,701 
1,328,816 
o2,5lo 

Gwts. 

1,239,725 

104,359 

307,758 

134,349 

1,066,414 

£ 

1,130,190 

59,834 

124,361 

528,186 

18,036 

£ 

492,684 

39,233 

126,691 

62,432 

447,168 

Java... 

Piiilippine Islands. 


70,646 
64,922 
' 40,538 
72,515 



Peru r. 

08 V 219 

204,601 

488,912 

122,241 

26,513 

447,563 

68,496 

*1^880 
67,971 
183 300 

94 433 

Brazil . 

15 88‘i 

Argentine Republic. 

32,339 
57, 92 
21,804 
140,355 
44,670 

Mauritius .. .*. 

162^036 

44,465 

12,643 

287,200 

28,928 

Britisb East Indies. 


, Br. W. Indies, Guiana, &c. 
Other Countries. 

219'830 

104,226 


Total Raw Sugars. 

6,502,596 

3,644,684 

2,504,994 

1,530,123 


Refined Sugars. 
Germany.. ... 

6,234,868 

1,105,814 

88,752 

4 , 120,743 

3,319,160 

646,163 

52,687 

898,510 

4,479 

2,126,654 

371,795 

31,640 

152,511 

179,107 

Holland*... 

641,978 

52,875 

259,369 

361,439 

Belgium .. 

France . 

1,749006 

9,503 

Other Countries .’ 


1 Total Refined Sugars .. 

i Molasses . 

' 9,188,043 
394,495 j 

5,436,404 
i 508,928 

‘ 4,920,999 

1 83,942 

2,861,707 


1 96,429 

1 Total Imports. 

16,085,134 1 

9,590,016 

7,509.935 

4 . 4-RR 9'vCi 


U'j'xOO y 

EXPORTS. 

British Refined Sugars. 

Sweden and Norway. 

Denmark ... 

Cwts. 

16,097 

50,032 

19,924 

3,028 

3,607 

8 826 

Gwts. 

7,164 

26,515 

19,521 

2,813 

2,119 

3,602 

154,489 

£ 

9,519 
26,984 
10 4‘>6 

a 

»,787 

Holland ... 

10,604 

T 9.79 

Belgium . 

1,599 

1,957 

Portugal, Azores, kc . 

1 Italy .. 

1,164 

Other Countries. 

109,363 

70,786 

03 Q 99 



Foreign & Colonial Sugars. 
Refined and Candy. 

210,877 

11,406 

21,650 

1,091 

216,223 

8,137 
15 983 

125,547 

7,440 

11,243 

125,933 

5,401 

7,943 

76 

Unrefined. 

Slolasses ... . 

174 



Total Exports ... 

243,934 

239,817 

144,575 

139,353 
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UNITED STATES. 

f Willett Gr<nj, ^c.) 


(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

1903. 

Tons. 

1902. 

Tons. 

Total Receipts, Ut Jan. to May 14th . . 

636,529 . . 

539,585 

Eeceipts of Refined ,, ,, ,, 

341 . . 

4,172 

Deliveries ,, ,, ,, 

Consumption (4 Ports, Exports deducted) 

579,414 . . 

527,082 

since 1st Jannarv . 

519,704 . . 

539,777 

Importers’ Stocks (4 Ports) May 13th . . 

61,500 .. 

37,814 

Total Stocks, May 27th. 

284,000 . . 

146,118 

Stocks in Cuba ,, . 

359,000 . . 

444,402 


1902. 

1901. 

Total Consumption for twelve months . . 

2,566,108 .. 

2.372,316 

CUBA. 



Statement of Expouts and Stocks of Sugar, 1902 and 1903. 


1902. 

19U3. 

(Tons of 2,2401bs.) 

Tuns. 

Tons. 

Exports . 

116,481 .. 

. 342,395 

Stocks. 

492,288 .. 

398,442 


658,769 .. 

740,837 

Local ConBumption (four mouths) .... 

14,050 .. 

14,880 


672,819 

755,717 

Stock on 1st January. 

19,873 ., 

42,530 

E.eceipts at Ports up to 30th April 

652,946 .. 

713,187 


J. Guma,-—F. 

Mejer. 


Havana^ SOth 1903^ 


UNITED KINGDOM. 

Statement of Impohts, Expouts, and (.'Ionnumption for Three Years. 
From Frodnce MurktdF Mcview. 




Import.^. 


Exports (Foreign). 

Sugar. 

J90.3. 

1902. 

1901. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Totis. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Eefined, Jan. Isf. to A})ril30th 

05,455 , 

.. 63,179 

163,035 

133 ., 

. 149 

.. 302 

Raw, ,, ,, 

35,854 

.. 40,371 

.. 85,890 

262 ., 

. 282 

.. 288 

Molaases, „ „ 

5,648 

.. 4,13.3 

.. 8,715 

7 

. 13 

.. 1,107 

Total. 

106,957 

.. 107,683 

.. 257,640 ^ 

402 . 

. 444 

1,697 




Home Cow 

JUMFTrON, 




1903. 

19U2. 


1901 


Betinecl, Jan. lefc to April SOth 

Eaw, ,» . 

Molasses, „ ,, . 


Total . 

Less Exports of British Eefined 

Ket Home Consumption of Sugar — 102,361 


Tons. 

68,530 

38.356 

8,159 

106,046 

2,684 


Tons. 

64,570 

39,045 

6,021 

109.636 

2,234 

107,402 


Tons. 


210,069* 


* Trade estimate. 
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Stocks of Shoar m Europe at uneven dates, May 
1st to 27th, compared with previous Years. 

In thousands of tons, to the nearest thousand. 


Great 

Britain. 

i 

Germany 

including 

Hamburg. 

i France, j 

Austria. 

1 

!Holland and 
Belgium. 

. .. 

Total 

1903. 

102 

GO 

o 

I-H 

668 

422 

224 

i 

2465 

Totals 

1902. 

,. .. 2o87 . . 

1901. 

1810 .. 

1900. 

1674 .. 

1899. 

1754 


I'wELVE Months’ Consumption of Sugar in Europe for 
Three Years, ending April 30th, in thousands of tons. 


' [.. 

Great j ^ 

Britain. 

France. 

1 Holland, 
Austria, j Belgium, 

' &c. 

Total 

1902-03. 

Total 

1901-02. 

Total. 

1900-01. 

1475 : 880 

i 561 

j 412 ; 521 ! 

3850 

i 

4107 

4306 


Estimated Crop of Beetroot Sugar on the Continent of Europe 
for the current Campaign, compared with the actual crop 

OF THE THREE PREVIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 
fTrmn Lichfs MontJtly Circular.) 

1902-1903. 1901-1902. 1900-1901. 1899-1900. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

GermnnT .1.750,000 ..2,304,924 ..1,984,186 ..1,798,631 


Austria.1,070,000 ..1,302,038 ..1,094,043 ,.1,108,007 

Prance. 890,000 .. 1,183,420 .. 1,170,332 .. 977,850. 

Russia .1,215,000 . .1,098,983 .. 918,838.. 905,737 

Belgium. 230,000.. 334,960.. 398,119., 302,865 

Holland. 105,000.. 203,172.. 178,081.. 171,029 


Other Countries. 345,000.. 393,236 .. 367,919.. 253,929 
5,605,000 6,820,733 6,046,518 5,518,048 
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iVloIasciiit. 

The untiring energy of Mr. George Hughes, the patentee of 
^‘ molasciiit,” backed by the active support of the West India 
Committee, in the effort to get the excise duty on that cattle food 
remitted, has met with early success. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his speech on the Einance Bill, announced his 
intention of remitting all duty on such commodities that had less 
than 50 |)er cent, of sweetening matter in them. Any molasses arriving 
in that condition in this country would be very dilute, and probably 
be- in a state of active fermentation. Hence no evasion of the duty 
is likely in the case of molasses alone. But as regards molasciiit, 
the new arrangement will be of great benefit. This commodity 
consists, so to sa^q of molasses diluted with digestible megass meal, 
and as the percentage of sweetening matter in the whole is under 
50 per cent., no duty will be incurred by importing it into this 
country. As a consequence, we may expect in the near future a 
larger supply of this excellent cattle food. Mr. George Hughes is 
certainly to be congratulated on the result of his efforts. 


Bounties and, the Price' of Sugar. 

Mr. George Martineau, C.B., has another article on the sugar 
bounties in the June New Liberal Mevieio. He takes as his text the 
oft-repeated assertion that the aboKtion of bounties will increase 
the cost of sugar to the British consumer to the extent of £8,000,000 
per annum,’’ and then proceeds to demolish the same with arguments, 

25 
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wMcli, if we have had them in substance before, are served up in a 
fresh and perhaps more lucid style. With the conciseness of a 
Scotch minister, he divides his paper under five headings. In the 
first, “ Eise from what?” he shows that this question has never 
been answered by those who make the above assertion. In a short 
table added it is shown what great finctuations have occurred in the 
price of sugar since 1884. It was 27s. in 1889, thanks to a deficient 
beetroot crop, and last year, owing to a large over-production, 2s. to 
3s. below the present cost of production. It was clear such a price 
could not be maintained for long; in fact it rose soon after, owing to 
the reduction in production which naturally followed. The abolition 
of bounties would, of course, restore sugar to its natural price, 
which must be governed by the cost of production. Mr. Martiiieau 
concludes this part with the remark that The assertion that the 
abolition of bounties will raise the price of sugar must, therefore, be 
dealt with from a wider point of view than that afforded by tiio 
present exceptional condition of the sugar market.” 

Mr. Martineau next deals with “ The Main Fallacy.” This is in 
efiect the assertion that the seller who receives a bounty gives the 
whole of it to the buyer. He had supposed that to any commercial 
man such a contention would he too absurd to require any refutation; 
but he finds three statesmen adopting that view, and therefore feels, 
it incumbent to point out, as Mr. Platt-Higgins did some time ago, 
that ‘‘ all sellers, whether bounty fed or not, sell at the same market 
price, and that if one desires to undersell another he does so by the' 
smallest fraction necessary to turn the scale in his favour.” 

‘"'The only true .standard of price” is that based on the cost of 
production, and this is lower than the average price of the last 
twenty years. Now, in the assertion that the abolition of bounties 
will raise the price of sugar, the only sense, writes Mr. Martineau, 
in which such an assertion can be dealt with is by assuming that 
the average price will be raised. But this, as shown above, is higher- 
than the price based on the cost of production. 

‘'^What the confectionex-s really desire” is that the pi'esent 
conditions, viz., prices 2s. or 3s. below the cost of production, should 
go on for ever, so as to enable them to continue making large 
products. Such a state of afiairs is impossible. A continuance of 
bounties would bring about a reduced supply of sugar and a foreign 
monopoly in a very short time, with a consequential rise in the prices. 
The confectioners in effect demand that foreign producers should be 
permanently protected in British markets, in order that British 
confectioners may always have sugar below its cost of production. 

Mr. Martineau’s parting shot is for the Cobden Club. He shows ' 
how that institution has been cHnging to the fallacy about tliO' 
£8,000,000. First* we have the Club itself asserting that the 
abolition of bounties will mt the British consumer that sum. 
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Tlien Ml*. Harold Cox, its secretary, goes one ste 2 > more definite by 
stating* tbat tbe f/ain to the British consumer by foreign bounties is 
at least £7,500,000 per annum. Then, when the Club and its 
secretary are brought to book, they commence to flounder. Here are 
two statements f I’oin Mr. Cox: “I entirely agree that it is a mistake 
to assume that the advantage of foreign bounties to this country can 
be measured simply by the sum of money paid by different foreign 
Governments in the shape of ex^Dort bounties.” “At an^’* given 
moment it is impossible to determine the precise efiect of bounties on 
price.” And yet he asserts that there is a gain to the British 
consumer of at least seven and a half millions I 

Mr. Martineaii next jiroceeds to show up the floundering of Sir 
William Ilarcourt in the House of Commons. “Again we have 
two statements even in one speech quite as contradictory as the 
conflicting declarations of the Cobden Club or its secretary. The 
price of sugar is to bo so raised so enormously that the West Indian 
planters will make gigantic profits, and yet the assumption that the 
price is to be raised ‘ in a manner which will repair the losses of the 
West Indies ’ is not well founded,” 

In conclusion, Mr. Martineau asks: How are we to place any 
confidence in the declarations of our leading statesmen or of our 
recognised guides to economic truth when we find such want of 
efficiency in those high places ? 


The Brussels Commissioii. 

The Permanent Commission of the Brussels Sugar Convention met 
at Brussels on the 2nd June. As it was decided that the deliberations 
should take place in secret, the press were excluded, and no official 
report of the proceedings has so far been forthcoming. But, as is 
usually the case, information of a more or less reliable nature has 
leaked out, and there is good reason for supposing that things have 
passed off satisfactorily. The Commission first examined the sugar 
legislation of Eouinania; then that of Japan, of Grermany, of 
Luxemburg, and of Belgium. The German and Belgian systems 
were approved. But the jyiece de resistance was the question of the 
Austro-Hungarian contingent. The British, Prench, Dutch, and 
Belgian delegates voted against it, it being thus rejected hy the 
majority, as against the provisions of the Convention. As a 
consequence the Commission shortly afterwards adjourned in order 
to allow the Austro-Hungarian delegates to confer with their 
respective Governments. They are expected to re-assemble about 
the 7th instant. It is difficult to see how the Austro-Hungarian 
Government can insist on retaining its proposed legislation in the 
face of this op|)osition. 
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THE Q.UESTION OF EPJTISH FISCAL EEFORM. 


Tke commercial world has lately heeii considerably stirred by the 
suggestion put forward by Mr. Chamberlain that the time has now 
fully come for considering whether Britain’s hscal policy,which has held 
sway for some fifty years past, is not in need of modification to suit the 
altered conditions of present day trade, and, inter alia, render a closer 
bond of union between the colonies and the mother country possible* 
In the main, Mr. Ohamherlain has only propounded a principle, 
which he suggests that the country should seriously consider and 
discuss. He will doubtless be prepared to follow it up with a plan 
when the Government have concluded their investigations and when 
the country is ripe to receive it. Yet already the ultra-radical 
and “ Little Englander” press are denouncing his scheme with a 
vehemence that was not surpassed even when the same organs were 
discussing the Education Bill. One is at a loss to understand the 
hysterical vapourings of this section of the Tire}" rear their 

fetish on high, and try to shout down any threatened opposition, like 
the silversmiths of Ephesus did. They can see only two alternatives: 
unlimited free trade, as the Oobden Club define it; and out and out 
protection, as practised in the United States.- No third alternative, a 
modification of the other two, a sort of happy medium,” will they 
allow as possible. They even object to steps being tiiken to discover 
one; but we doubt whether such an attitude will appeal to the 
majority of their countrymen. We have heard a good deal lately 
about the “ fetish of free trade.” There seems to be another fetish, 
too, that of Cobden and his fellow economists. For one thing, 
present day authorities are divided in opinion as to what Cobden’s 
views in some aspects of trade really were. The two parties, free 
traders and fair traders, each claim him as their man. There is no 
doubt, however, as to one or two facts. Cobden believed in free- 
trade as a means to the end, not as an inviolate principle. He 
likewise di’ew up liis code on the supposition that other countries had 
only to be made acquainted with his free-trade principles when they 
would accept them with open arms. International free trade in 
exports and imports was his dream; but history has shown how 
erroneous his hopes were. His original disciple is now the only one, 
and the only part of his dream 'that we have realised is free trade for 
imports. All the other nations have repudiated his views and fenced 
themselves in wuth a protective taiifi; and wlnm we coimider the 
undeniable success wFich has attended their policy, we may well ask 
ourselves whether the principles governing it are not at least as 
worthy of consideration for our times, as were Cobdeids for his. 
Already many hold the opinion now that had Cobden foreseen what 
was going to happen, he would not have follow^ed the line he did; he 
would have been shrewd enbugh to have seen that a free-trade 
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England opposed by a protectionist world was not an ideal state of 
affairs. But apart from all tMs wrangling as to wbat Cobden did, or 
did not, say, or as to wbat be would, or would not, bave done, bad 
be been alive to-day, one might venture to ask wbat bave Cobden, 
or Adam Smith, or John Bright, reallj’got to do with j)resent-day 
trade economics. Granted they were the clever men they were 
acknowledged to be, yet was a special dispensation given them, such 
as enabled them to define an ideal system of trade suited not only for 
their own time, but for all future times, quite apart from any 
variation in the governing conditions ? Are not other equally clever 
men capable of arising who could deal %\dth the trade requirements, 
holding ill their own day in a more thorough manner than Cobden 
could have done looking into the unknown future ? 

\'Vithout wishing to discount Cobden’s abilities and genius, there is 
no need to place him on a pinnacle of infallibility, especially a 
regards the practical application of the principles he propounded; 
and we think that the British working man will pay more attention 
to hard facts relating to our present commercial status rather than 
to theories of the economists of fifty years or more ago. He will 
not bother his head with theoretical economics, but he will think a 
good deal of facts adduced to prove that many branches of his trade 
are passing out of his hands into those of the foreigner; in some 
eases through the latter obtaining protection for his goods in British 
markets. That British trade is losing ground in many industries is 
abundantly clear. The silk and chemical trades have almost gone 
over to Germany. The boot and shoe industry also is threatened by 
American competition, though this is partly through the retention of 
obsolete machinery on our part. The exports of woollen goods have 
fallen 50^^ in a short while. Yet the free traders merely suggest that 
where we are outclassed in one industry, we should turn and devote 
our energies to another! A more puerile proposition it would be 
hard to find. If it were followed to its ultimate conclusion, we 
should in time find ourselves all colliers—and confectioners. That 
our figures of export have not fallen more in recent years is largely 
due to increased exports of coal; but as the latter is a raw material 
and cannot he replaced, we ax'e buying our immunity from trade 
collapse at a pretty high figure. It is not a fair comparison to lump 
our exports in one sum, without consideiing each detail. Looked at 
as a whole, they may suggest prosperity; dissected, they will probably 
show that in a very large number of industries a steady fall in the 
exports has ocouiTed in the last ten years. It is superfluoxis to point 
out here the well known ease of Biitish refining which has so suffered 
from its foreign rivals getting protection in our own markets. 

Mi\ Chamberlain^ s proposals amount to this: that we should see 
whether our tariff cannot be altered as to admit closer relations 
with our colonies—an Imperial Zollverein in short—and that we 
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should admit the principle of our right to tax foreign imports if the 
occasion requires. The latter is necessary for the former, as it places 
in our hands a weapon, which will enable us to counteract any 
threatened reprisals by foreign countries, should our colonies give us 
a preference over them which they resented. At present we are as an 
unarmed man in fighting for the world’s trade. Yet, as has been 
well said, if we armed ourselves, we should have the biggest weapon 
of the lot. At present we are in the position of admitting manufactured 
goods free into our country from abroad to compete with our own 
products. But when our manufacturers send their output abroad, 
they are met everywhere by a wall of tariffs which in many cases is 
simply prohibitive. To cite an instance, British sugar machinery 
manufacturers have hitherto done a large trade with the We.st Indies, 
Cuba and Porto Eico included. But once Porto Pdco was ceded to 
the United States, a system of high tariffs was introduced, and now 
only American machinery can get into the island. Should Cuba be 
ceded too, the same thing will happen; we shall lose another largo 
market for our engineers. But, while America may be right from 
her owm point of view, it is a question whether she would not be 
induced to modify her rates if Britain and her Crown colonies were in 
a position to retaliate by taxing American machinery to a liberal 
extent. A 25^' ctd valorem tariff on American machinery imported 
into British Gruiana or Barbados would make things w^ear a different 
aspect. x4nd the above is only one out of many instances that could 
be cited to show how British trade continually meets with rebuffs and 
yet is powerless to retaliate as things now exist. • 

In any case, this question of fiscal reform is one that will have to 
he carefully considered if the integrity of the Empire and the 
prosperity of British trade is to continue to exist. It can no longer 
be shelved, but must he thi*eshed out, and we shall be much mistaken 
if the final verdict is not for a more or less complete change in our 
commercial policy, and that at a not very distant date. 


“What happened with respect to the West Indies was this—that 
the Continental manufacturer, protected in his own market by 
extravagant duties, was able at his own pleasime, while not interfering 
with his own profit, to use his surplus product to render the sugar 
market so uncertain that it was impossible for the West Indian 
manufacturer, with any security for himself, to buy the most modern 
machinery, to adopt the most recent inventions, and to put himself 
what is called abreast of the times. We have, I hope, put an end to 
that by the Sugar Convention. Supposing it had been the iron and 
steel industry—supposing some foreign country had used our iron and 
steel industry as the Continental sugar manufacturer used the West 
Indian manufacturer, I do n# believe that the people of this country 
would have stood it .”—^Extract from a speech hy Mr, A. J, Balfour.^J 
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THE SUGAB CAHE IN EGYPT. 

Ey Walter Tiemaxn, 

Meml)er of the Society of German Sugar Technists and of the Assoc, des 
Chemistes de Suci-ei-ies et Distilleries, Paris. 

f Gontinued from page 294 f 


III. 

Sugar 0-:^e ExpERniENTS, 1899. Field A. 
(First Year Caxes.) 

Manures, 

No. 1 . Stable manure. 

,5 2. Stable manure and bone dust. 


3. (N 114)0 SO 4 (400 kg. per hectare, or 180lbs. per 

acre) planted with cuttings with 1 node. 


„ 4. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

. 3 nodes. 

t ,, 5. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto ... 

• 2 „ 

,, 6 . 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

• 4 „ 

,, 7 . 

Ditto 

(200 kg. per hectare, 

or ISO lbs. per acre) and 


Thomas slag (500 kg. per hectare, or 450 lbs. per acre). 
,, 8 . Sulphate of potash (200 kg. per hectare, or 180 lbs. per acre). 

,, 9. Unmanured. 


The Yields obtained ivere as folloivs 


Xo. 


Kg. Cane 
per Hectare. 

Can tars Cane 
per Feddan. 

Lbs. Cane 
per Acre. 

1 .... 


62,291 


.. 581-3 . 

55,548 

2 .. 


90,735 


.. S46-8 .. 

. 80,913 

3 .... 


46,871 


.. 437-4 .. 

- 41,797 

4 .. .. 


.. 81,899 


.. 764-3 .. 

73,034 

5 .... 


47,989 


447-8 

. 42,794 

6 .. .. 


64,456 


.. 601*6 

57,479 

7 .. .. 


.. 67,195 


627-1 

. 59,921 

S .. .. 


55,312 


.. 516-2 .. 

. 49,324 

.9 .. .. 


.. 43,484 


.. 405*8 

. 38,777 

Analyses oe 

Sugar Canes haryested froivi Field 

A, 1899. 

No. 

Sp. Or. 

(First Year Canes.) Average 

Weight per 

Sugar Sugar Cane 

Brix. Baum^i. in Non- Quotient, in Glucose, stem. 

1 .. . 

1-080 .. 

19-3 .. 10-9 .. 

Juice. 

16-68 

Sugar. Cane. 

. 2*62 .. 86-4 .. 14*2 . 

Grams. 

. 0*5 .. 1375 

2. 

1-081 

19-5 .. ll'O 

16-94 

. 2-56 .. 86*8 14-5 . 

. 0*5 .. 1480 

3 and 4. 

1-076 .. 

18-4 .. 10*4 .. 

15-42 

. 2-98 .. 83-8 .. 13*2 . 

. 0-6 .. 1440 

5 and 6. 

1-077 .. 

18-6 .. 10-5 .. 

15-92 

. 2-68 .. 85-5 13-6 . 

. 0*6 .. 3440 

7.. ... 

1-072 .. 

17-5.. 9-7.. 

14*46 

. 2-94 .. 83-0 .. 12*3 . 

. 0-7 1300 

8 .. .. 

1-077 .. 

18-4 .. 10-4 .. 

15*95 

. 2-5^.. 86-2 .. 13-5 . 

. 0*6 .. 1210 

9. 

1-080 .. 

19-2 .. lO'S 

16-79 

. 2-41 ,.87-4 .. 14*3 . 

, 0*5 .. 1150 
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Tlie experiment field A was planted witli selected cane cuttings, 
taken from the prerions year’s experiment field in rows 0*90 m. apart. 
The iinmaniired control plots wei'e planted wet after the Arab method 
with rows 0*70 in. wide. It was desired to make a comparison 
between stable manure and sulphate of ammonia manures. With 
that view plots Kos. 3 to G were planted with cuttings having different 
numbers of eye buds whereby the cuttings with three eyes again gave 
the best results. The experiment fields had been planted from the 
first year with three-eyed cuttings. 


Field B, 1899 (Eiest Yeas Canes). 

Each plot consisted of 1,000 squai^e metres (50 m. X 20m.) 



Widtli of Plant 



No. 

liows (metres.) 


Method of Planting. 

in 

.... o-so .. 

Wet, 

Arab style 

2 n 

... 1-20 

Diy> 

tliree-noded cuttings 

3“ 

_ 1 ‘50 

5 ’ 

? > 5 ? 


.... 0-90 

J » 

5 » 5 > 


.... 0-80 .. 

5 ’ 

J > 

P 

.... 0-80 .. 

>) 

>1 5 » 

2 « 

.... 0*90 .. 

,, 

J 1 11 

3« 

.... 1*50 .. 

? i 

11 }•> 

4® 

.... P20 .. 

1 5 

M 11 

5« 

.... O-SO .. 

5 J 

J 1 ? 1 


Manure. 

]l7-5 kg. (NH,),SO, 
I Per hectare, 175 kg. 
j ,, feddan, 75 ,, 
j ,, acre, 160 lbs. 


V TJnmanured. 


All the plots, P to 5^% and P to 5® 
cuttings. 


were planted with sehcUi 


No. 

Width of 
Plant Eows. 

Manure (per How). 

6 

.. 0-90 .. 

12 kg. (YHJoSO.^ (50 kg. per feddan, or 120 kg'. per 

7 

.. 0*90 .. 

hectare, or 110 lbs. ];)er acre). 
Ditto ditto ditto 

8 

.. 0-90 .. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

9 

.. 0-90 .. 

IJnmaniired. 

10 

.. 0-90 

12 kg. NaNO., + 17-5 kg. (NHJoSO,. 

11 

.. 0-90 .. 

Enmaniired. 

12 

.. 0-90 .. 

Dnmanni'ed. 

13 

. 0*90 .. 

Unmaniired. 

14 

.. 0-90 .. 

12 kg. NaK 03 . 

15 

.. 0-90 .. 

Ditto and 35kg. (NHJ,SO,. 

16 

.. 0-90 .. 

Ditto and 17*5 kg. ditto. 

17 

.. 0-90 .. 

20 kg. sulphate of potash and 12 kg. ISTuNO ,. 

IS 

.. 0-90 .. 

Ditto ditto 25 kg. Thomas slag. 

19 

.. 0-90 .. 

Ditto ditto ditto and 



* 17-5kg. ISTaNO^. 








Cp.or Yields eeo^,l Field B, 1899 (Fiust Yeah Caxes). 


No. 

24 plots of 1,000 square metres. 

Kg. Cane per hectare. Cantars Cane per feddan. Lbs. per acre. 

.... 

. 75,960 

709 

67,741 

2^1 

. 74,840 

694 

66,739 

3^^ .... 

. 61,840 .. 

577 

55,146 

4^ . . .. 

. 78,260 

730 .. 

69,789 

5'^ .... 

. 79,060 

737 .. 

70,502 

to 5^' 

average . 73,992 

689 

65,983 

No. 

Kg. Cane per hectare. Cantars Cane per feddan. Lbs. per acre. 

P .... 

. 70,820 

661 

63,154 

os _ 

. 64,880 

605 

57,857 

3« .... 

. 63,280 

590 

56,430 

4® . . . . 

. 64,860 

605 

57,830 

o'* .... 

. 53,2:0 .. 

49() 

47,450 

P to o' 

average .. 63,410 

591 

56,544 

() 

No. 

to 8 were used as cuttings for 1900 experiments. 

Kg. Cane per hectare. Cantars Cane per feddan. Lbs. 

per acre. 

9 .... 

. 60,()40 

566 

54,076 

10 .. .. 

. 80,530 

751 

71,813 

11 .... 

. 55,140 

514 

40,253 

12 .. .. 

. 54,410 

508 

48.o'>0 

13 .. . 

. 59,210 .. 

552 

52,801 

14 .. .. 

. 75,710 

706 

67,515 

15 

. 84,490 

788 

75,344 

16 .. .. 

. 76,040 .. • .. 

709 

67,809 

17 .... 

. 69,530 

649 

62,003 

18 .. .. 

. 75,090 

700 

66,070 

19 .... 

. 80,930 

755 

72,170 

9 to 19, average.. 70,156 

654 

61,670 


AivLVlyses of ExrErj^tENT Field B, 1S99. 


No. 

Sp. G-r. 

Bri-K. 

(Fibst Year Canes.) 

Sugar 1 ^ Quotient 

Baume. in of 

Juices. Runty. 

Sugar 

in 

Cane. 

Average 
Wei gilt of 
Single 
Glucose, Canes. 

Gr. 

... 

.. 1-066 

. 16-0 

. 9-0 . 

12*88 

.. 3*1 

. 80*5 . 

10*8 

.. 0*8 . 

. 12ot> 

2^... 

.. 1-073 . 

. 17*7 . 

. 10-0 . 

14*91 

. 2*7 

. 84*2 . 

. 12 8 

.. 0-7 . 

. 1044 

3^^... 

.. 1-072 . 

. 17*4 . 

. 9-S . 

14*38 

. 3*0 

. 82*6 . 

. 12-3 

.. 0-7 . 

. 1400 

4» ... 

.. 1-067 . 

. 16-2 . 

. 9*2 . 

12*86 

.. 3*3 

. 79*3 . 

. 11*0 

.. 0-8 . 

. 1250 

.. . 

.. 1-070 . 

17*1 . 

.97. 

14-22 

.. 2*8 

. 83*1 . 

. 12-2 

.. 0-7 . 

. 1518 


Average content in sugar of canes from No. to 5^ = il*?5 per cent. 
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Average 
Weight of 


?ro. 

Sp.Gr. 

Brix. 

Baume. 

Sugar 

in 

Juices. 

Non- 

Sugar. 

Quotient 

of 

Purity. 

Sugar 

in Glucose. 
Cane. 

Single 

Canes. 

Gr. 

4* 

.1-071 . 

. 17*3 

.. 9*8 . 

. 14*44 

.. 2*8 

.. 83-5 . 

. 12*4 . 

0*6 . 

. 1244 

2® 

.1-071 . 

. 17*2 

.. 9*7 . 

. 13*88 

.. 3*3 

.. 80*7 . 

. 11*7 . 

0*8 . 

. 1555 

3S 

. 1*064 . 

. 15*7 

.. 8*9 . 

. 12 35 

.. 3*3 

..78*7 . 

. 10-4 . 

1*0 . 

. 1360 

4s 

. 1-070 . 

. 17*1 

.. 9*7 . 

. 14*41 

.. 2*6 

.. 84-2 . 

. 12*3 . 

0*6 . 

. 1190 


.1-061 . 

. 15-7 

.. 8*9 , 

. 12*11 

.. 3*5 

.. 77-1 . 

. 10*3 . 

0*9 . 

, 1040 


Average content in 

sugar of canes from No. to 5® 

== 11*4 

per cent. 

<6 

. 1-069 . 

. 16*7 

.. 9*4 . 

. 13*72 

. 2*9 

82-8 . 

. 11*7 . 

0*7 . 

. 1400 

7 

. 1-062 . 

. 16*3 

.. 9*2 . 

. 12*99 

. 3*3 

.. 79-6 . 

. 11*0 . 

0*8 . 

. 1500 

8 

. 1-069 . 

. 16*7 

.. 9*4 . 

. 13*69 

. 3*0 

.. 81*9 . 

. 11*6 . 

0*7 . 

. 1515 

9 

. 1-076 . 

. 18*4 

.. 10*4 . 

. 15*68 

. 2*7 

.. 85*2 . 

. 13*4 . 

0*7 . 

. 1203 

10 

. 1*065 , 

. 15*9 

.. 9-0 . 

. 12*48 

. 3*4 

.. 78‘4 . 

. 10*6 . 

0*8 . 

. 1410 

11 

. 1*070 . 

. 17*1 

.. 9-7 . 

. 14*54 

. 2*5 

.. 85-0 . 

. 12-4 , 

0*7 . 

. 1330 

12 

. 1-076 . 

. 18-3 

.. 10*3 . 

. 15*81 

. 2*4 

.. 86-3 . 

. 13*5 . 

0*7 . 

. 1460 

13 

. 1*068 . 

. 16*6 

.. 9*4 . 

. 14*01 

. 2*5 

.. 84*4 . 

. 12-2 . 

0-6 . 

. 1522 

14 

. 1*065 . 

. lo-8 

.. 8*9 . 

. 12*29 

. 3*5 

.. 77-7 . 

. 10*4 . 

0*8 . 

. 96.0 

io 

. 1*070 . 

. 17*1 

.. 9-7 . 

. 13*82 

, 3*2 

.. 80-8 . 

. 11*8 . 

0*8 . 

. 1580 

!6 

. 1-068 . 

. 16*6 

.. 9*4 . 

. 13*93 

. 2*6 

.. 83*9 . 

. 12*1 . 

0*6 . 

. 1350 

17 

. 1-079 . 

. 19-1 

.. 10*8 . 

. 16 81 

2*2 

.. 88*0 . 

. 14-4 . 

0*6 , 

. 1466 

18 

. 1-075 . 

. 18*2 

10-3 . 

. 15-89 

. 2*3 

.. 87*3 . 

. 13*5 . 

. 0*7 . 

. 1690 

19 

. 1*076 . 

. 18*3 

.. 10*3 . 

. 15*73 

. 2*5 

.. 85*9 . 

. 13*5 . 

. 0*7 . 

. 1750 


The "best results were achieved on plot ISTo. 2. Stable manure and 
bone dust which had been one year in process o£ fermentation were 
applied. Unfortunately one seldom or never finds in Egypt any 
preservation or proper preparation of stable dung, it being mostly 
merely dried to serve as fuel for the fellahs. Sulphate of ammonia 
had in these experiments, strange to relate, nothing like so good a 
result as -was expected, possibly becaiise of its being washed away 
during irrigation. 

The plots U to 0 ^' and 1® to o'" were planted similarly with selected 
cane cuttings and those situated on the north side (Kos. to 5^^) 
moreover received a nitrogen dressing in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia (75 kg. per feddan or 160 lbs. per acre). The outward 
api)earance of the whole ten plots was excellent, and their equal was 
not to he foimd in any of the suiTounding cane fields. As a result of 
three years’ selected planting, the outcome of the experiments was 
becoming so evidently remarkable that it was a pleasure to visit the 
plants day by day. The cane had a particularly healthy and strong 
appearance, good colour, and above all a very even grouping whereas 
other fields were as irregular as could be imagined, Avith slender 
canes of luxuriant shape. The difference between the manured and 
unmauured rows was similaxdy very pronounced. The grouping of 
the manured cane was the better of the two. One could see at a 
distance that the wholly manured rows overtopped the unmanured 
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ones by about 2|- feet. The average weight of individual canes was: 
iinmanured, 1275 granas, manured, 1430 grams. The difference in 
sugar content amounted to 0*4 The whole quantitative yield 
amounted in the manured plots (1“ to 5“) to 98 cantars in excess of 
the unmanured. 

These 98 cantars of cane represent at present day prices (where one 
•cantar fetches 2J piastres = 2M.) 269*05 piastres. The outlay for 
manure was 75 piastres per feddan. With an increased outlay of 
75 piastres the writer obtained in the course of one year an increased 
return of 194*5 piastres per feddan. Some plots yielded even more. 
On the same plots the writer undertook experiments on the plan 
mentioned above, with a view to estimating the best width of the 
rows; widths from 0*80 to 1*50 metres were tried. In the end a 
width of 0*90 in. was found to be the most advantageous, this distance 
being the one which had already been used as the standard. 

In the plots Nos. 6 to 19, which again were planted in a similar 
manner with average first year cuttings (unselected), nitrogenous 
manures w*ere the chief ones used in combination with potash and 
phosphate. The whole of the 1899 experiment field was laid out on a 
piece of ground bordering on the desert, which, having been found 
unsuitable for cane culture since several years had been planted with 
maize, clover and corn. As it was only a moderately good soil, it 
lent itself well for experimental pui*poses, inasmuch as in such a soil 
the advantages of manuring and good cultivation were more strikingly 
shown, as the harvest figures proved. From the analyses, again, 
nothing conclusive can be drawn, as in this year too a night frost 
arose before the harvest and hindered the full maturing of the canes. 
Previous to that, it had occurred to the writer to rear a special variety 
■of cane, and plant it sufficiently early, as to enable it to reach full 
maturity before damage from the eventual night frosts was to be 
feared. Before the month of December no frosts put in an appearance, 
so by small experiments the writer proved that whereas long established 
•custom had decreed that planting should not begin before the middle 
of February, yet an early planting even in the months of December 
or January was not out of place. If one fears frost in the night, then 
one can cover the cuttings with leaves and thus protect them from 
what is after all but a supex*ficial frost. The cold does not penetrate 
beneath the soil, where it would do damage. It is true the budding 
.and growing is somewhat delayed by the colder weather, hut once the 
warmer weather comes on, the buds more than make up lost time, 
and finally are far in front in sugar formation of the later planted 
-canes, when from nine to twelve months have elapsed. 

The quantitative crop results of Nos. 6 to 19 show that with the 
•employment of nitrogenous manures, such as saltpetre and sulphate 
•of ammonia, a' considerable increase is the result. With larger 
applications of nitrogen the yield is enhanced; yet one must exercise 
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caution lest any unfavourable results ensue for tlie sugar content. 
The second year cane requires more nitrogen than the first year.. 
For first year cane the writer considers an application of 75 to 100 kg. 
of nitrogen per feddan (175 to 240 kg. per liectar, lOO—210 lbs. per 
acre) as the normal one for the Upper Egyptian soil. The nitrogenous 
manures must be given sufficiently early; it is best done in two 
doses—the first on the sprouting up of the canes, and the other 
about six weeks later. The first dose gives, as observations show, a 
good body to the canes, and the second further strengthens the young 
shoots. It follows that one must support and nourish the young 
plants well during the early period of growth, so that they may 
feed on the above-'mentioned plant nutriments and enable the latter 
to do their work fully. If the nitrogen is given'too late, then the 
iiiatiiring is hindered, and the sugar content remains one or more 
per cent, behind other canes of the same age. The nitrogen in the 
form of sulphate of ammonia is only to be given before the planting, 
as only when it has been transformed in tlie ground to nitric acid is 
it directly assimilable. Moreover there is always a danger of it 
being prematurelj’’ washed away during irrigation. In order tO' 
correct a mistaken impression it should here be definitely stated that, 
as is well known, the ammonia is absorbed from the soil, and under 
the conditions of rain precipitation usually found in Europe cannot 
be washed away. The conditions are, however, quite otherwise under 
the irrigation system, and particularly^ so in the results following a 
single but voluminous watering. It is therefore wisest to give 
nitrogen in the fomi of saltpetre under the rules laid down for that 
substance. 

The plots with potash and phosphate manure showed good sugar 
contents. In these plots a specially straight and stiff growing cane 
was observed, and contrasted with the partly storm shattered 
“ nitrogen ” canes. A one-sided manuring with either potash or 
phosphate is not recommended, although these nutriments form the 
main composition in the leaves and stems. The working of the two 
foods is first apparent through the nitrogen applications connected 
with them, inasmuch as the latter facilitates the working of the twO' 
former. The hest results in sugar conteiit and yield were thus 
obtained on the above-mentioned experiment rows of plot 19 with 
full manuring. 

Field 0, 1899 (Second Year Canes). 


Manure. 

Plot, Kg. Kg. Lbs. 

No. per* Feddan. per Hectare, per Acre. 

1 .. ..75 sulphate of ammonia 178 .. 160 

2 .... 75 sulphate of ammonia .. 178 ,. 160 

3 .85 saltpetre . 200 .. 180 

4 .... ., .... Unmanured. — .. — 
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Ckop Yieli>s oe Field 0. 

Per cent. 
Increase 


No. 

Kg. Cane 
]jer Hectare. 

Cautar Cane 
per Fed dan. 

Lbs. Cane 
Ijer Acre. 

over 

Unmanured. 

1 .. .. 

.... 53,408 

49S 

47,627 

138 

2 

.. .. 41,525 

.. 387 .. 

37,030 

00 

3 . . 

.... 49,958 

.. 46G 

44,550 

123 

4 . . .. 

.. . . 22,450 

.. 209 

20,011 

— 


Analyses of Field C. 

Average 


Nu. 

Sp. Gr. 

Brix. 

Bauine. 

Per cent. 
Sugar 
ill 

Juice. 

Per cent. Weight per 

Non- Sugar Per cent. Single 

Sugar. Quot'nt. in Glucose. Cane 

Cane. Stem (gr.) 

1 ., 

. 1*074 . 

. 17*9 , 

. . 10*1 . 

. 15*34 . 

. 2*5 .. 85*7 . 

. 13-2 

.. 0*7 

.. 1200 

2 

. 1*079 . 

. 19*1 , 

. . 10*8 . 

. 16*73 . 

. 2*3 .. 87*5 . 

. 14*3 

.. 0*3 

.. 1434 

3 

. 1*079 . 

. 19*1 . 

, . 10*8 . 

. 16*52 . 

. 2*5 .. 86*0 . 

. 14*1 

.. 0*4 

.. 1232 

4 ., 

. 1*079 . 

. 19-0 , 

.. 10*7 . 

. 16*45 . 

. 2*5 .. 86*5 . 

. 14*0 

.. 0*4 

.. 850 


The field 0, 1899, was again the scene of niaiiiirial experiments 
with second year cane. The progress of these canes always depends 
very much on the more or less good and careful treatment of the 
first year cuttings. Field C had also iireviously been used hy the 
station for first year canes and, having been manured for that 
purpose, found itself in a normally good condition. The after 
effects of the Thomas slag and potash, besides nitrogen, given in 
the previous year, were distinctly noticeable in the second year’s 
nitrogenous manuring. It yielded a firm, stronglj^ growing, cane 
with a good sugar content. ISTo. 4 was not manured in the previous 
year, and gave only a small yield, although in sugar content it w^as 
equal to the others. Since Nos. 1, 2, and 3 only received nitrogen in 
the second year, one might have expected these plots to remain 
behind No. 4 in sugar content and ripeness. That this was not the 
case is a proof of the after effects of the first year’s phosphate of 
potash manuring. The nitrogen had a good visible effect on this 
field, and again the saltpetre showed a better financial result than 
sulphate of ammonia. The latter was, for its first application, 
ploughed ill between the plant rows on the sprouting of the new 
buds; for the second application it was given as a top dressing. 
The saltp^etre was given in the afore-mentioned manner, being 
strewed in the rows after a watering. That the nitrogen in sulphate 
of ammonia has not the same efiect on the quantitative yield as the 
saltpetre is explained by the fact that under the conditions of 
irrigation in use, a part of it gets lost. 
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PiELD Expeeiments, 1900 (Eiest Yeah Canes). 


Eight plots of 1,000 square metres. 

Kg. Cane 

Ko.’ Manure per Eeddan, per Hectare. 


Cantare 

Cane 

per 

Eeddan. 


1 .. Enmauured. 48,760 .. 454 

2 .. 300 kg. Thomas phosphate. 54,940 .. 515 

3 .. 60 kg. sulphate of potash. 53,260 497 

4 .. 60 kg. sulphate of potash and 300 kg. 

Thomas phosphate. 59,530 .. 555 

5 .. 75 kg. saltpetre. 62,400 .. 582 

6 .. 75 kg. saltpetre and 300 kg. Thomas phos¬ 

phate . 63,100 .. 588 

7 .. 75 kg. saltpetre and 60 kg. sulphate of 

potash. 60,070 .. 560 

8 .. 75 kg. saltpetre and 60 kg. sulphate of pot¬ 

ash, and 300kg. Thomas phosphate.. 66,320 . . 619 

Lbs. Cane 

No. Manure per Acre. per Acre. 

1 .. Enmanimed. 43,482 

2 .. 640 lbs. Thomas phosphate. 48,904 

3 .. 125 lbs. sulphate of potash . 47,495 

4 .. 125 lbs. sulphate of potash -f- 640 lbs. Thomas 

phosphate. 53,086 

5 .. 160 lbs. saltpetre. 55,645 

6 .. 160lbs. saltpetre -j- 640 lbs. Thomas phosphate. . .. 56,269 

7 .. 160 lbs. saltpetre + 1--5 lbs. sulphate of potash . 53,567 

8 .. 160 lbs. saltpetre-j- 125 lbs. sulphate of potash + 

640 lbs. Thomas phosphate.59,141 


Analyses oe Field Experiments, 1900. 

(First Yeapv Canes.) Average 

Weight of 

Sugar Sugar Single 

No. Sp.Gr. Brix. Baiimd. in Quotient. in Glucose. Cane 

Juice. Cane. Stern. 


1 

.. 1*074 . 

. 17*8 . 

. 10*0 . 

. 15*98 . 

. 1*8 

. 89*7 . 

. 13*2 . 

0*6 . 

. 1370 

2 

.. 1-079 . 

. 19*0 . 

. 10*7 . 

. 16*71 . 

2*2 

. 87*1 . 

. 14*0 . 

0*4 . 

. 1600 

3 

.. 1*077 . 

. 18*5 . 

. 10*4 . 

. 16*31 . 

. 2*1 

. 88*t . 

. 13*8 . 

0*6 . 

. 1470 

4 

.. 1*077 . 

. 18*5 . 

. 10*4 . 

. 16*24 . 

. 2*2 

. 87*8 . 

. 13*8 . 

0*6 . 

. 1550 

5 

.. 1*073 . 

. 17*6 . 

. 9*9 . 

. 15*71 . 

. 1*8 

. 89*2 . 

. 13*0 . 

0*8 . 

. 1700 

6 

.. 1*079 . 

. 19*4 . 

. 10*7 . 

. 16*47 . 

. 2*5 

. 86*5 . 

. 13*9 . 

0*5 . 

. 1700 

7 

.. 1*078 . 

. 18*9 , 

. 10*6 . 

. 16*28 , 

. 2*6 

. 86*0 . 

. 13*7 . 

0*5 . 

. 1600 

8 

1*081 . 

. 19*6 . 

. IM . 

. 16*85 . 

. 2*7 

. 85*9 . 

. 14*2 . 

0*4 . 

. 1880 


The average yields of second year canes under the cxistoinaiy 
cultivation adopted by the Fellahs amount to from 140 to 250 cantars 
of cane per feddanrr 13,360 to 23,870 lbs. per acre. By carefully 
cultivating the first year canes, regulating the iiTigation (so as to 
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prevent tlie cane being treated like an aquatic plant and flooded, a 
proceeding wbicb tends greatly to kill off the roots owing to w^ant of 
acid in tbe soil), and by a subsequent careful rearing and manuring, 
an increase of as mucb as 100 per cent, can, as shown, be easily 
obtained. The field experiments of 1900 were made on very^ medium 
soil on the borders of the desert. If we compare the first four plot& 
with the last four, then the latter show undoubtedly the higher 
figures, this being in the first place due to the want of nitrogen in 
the soil. Potash and phosphoric acid had likewise a distinct efiect on the' 
weak soil, but are onW assimilable when combined with nitrogen, as- 
No. 8 with the highest yield on this field conclusively shov7S. 


DISAPPBAPAiSrCB OB EEDUCING SUGAR IN 
SUGAR CANE. 

By H. "VY. WiLKY, Washington, U.S.A. 

The occurrence of reducing sugar in sugar canes and sorghums ha& 
important relations to the metabolism of the plants. Presumably the 
carhohy^drate which is finally’ f<u’med in the chlorophyd cells of these 
plants is some variety^ of starch, probably’ a soluble variety’, since* 
starch granules as such w^ould find obstructions to circulation in the 
return oiiiTents from the leawes to the body of the idant. During the* 
early stages of growth it has been shown by repeated analyses that 
the proportion of reducing sugar to sucrose in the juices of the sugar 
cane is veiy high. In Louisiana where the canes are harvested 
necessarily before growth is complete, the average quantity^ of 
reducing sugai’s in the juice is one per cent, or more. In the tropics 
at the time of harvest the percentage of reducing sugars is very^ much 
less, iisnally’- less than one-half of one per cent. These facts show 
beyond doubt that the highest relative value of reducing sugar to* 
sucrose is in the earlier stages of growth and the lowest proportion in 
the matured stages. Theoretically, then we might expect that at a 
certain period representing the complete and perfect maturity of the 
plant the reducing sugar would disappear. The further phenomenon, 
however, has also been observed, namelyq when the reducing sugar is 
reduced to a minimum on appr(»aching maturity^ any deterioration in 
the plant due to long standing, over ripeness, injury from frosts or 
otherwise, tends to reverse the order observed during the growing 
period, and to increase the percentage of reducing sugar at the 
expense of the sucrose. This reversibilityr of enzymic action has been 
well established in the case of carbohy’drates''. If the sugar cane, 
therefore, be allowed to normally’ grow and mature there is a certain 
time in its history, as above mentioned, w’here the proportion of 
reducing sngar is at a minimum. The theory above outlined receives- 


^ Jour. Ohem. Soe. Trans., May, 1903, p, 578. 
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c'onfirmatioii in some analytical data secured in tMs bureau recently 
on samples of sugar cane grown in Florida. Four samples were 
obtained whicli were all liarvested at the same time, namely, tlio 
middle of May, 1903, The canes were grown by M. H. Abel, on 
Terra Ceia Island, Manatee County, Florida, about 150 yards from 
salt water. The soil is sandy to a depth of from 12 to 18 inches, with 
a thill stratum of chocolate coloured subsoil resting* on clay which 
carries some pebble phosphate. The particular samples under 
question were grown on the edge of a held next to timber, and being 
ill the outside row did not get much cultivation and practically no 
fertilizer. The samples were cut seventeen months from time of 
planting. The analytical data obtained from the four samples are as 
follows :— 

Co.nPosiTiox OF THE Jltce. 


Density. 

Per cent. 

Sucrose. 

Per cent. 

Purity. 

G-lueose. 

21-0 

19*0 

90-5 

hToiijo. 

20-8 

18*7 .. 

90-0 . . 

hToiie. 

20*4 .. 

18-0 

.. 88-2 

Kone. 

21-7 

19*8 

.. 91-2 .. 

ISTone. 


These are the only samples of sugar cane ever analysed under my 
supervision which did not contain a greater or less quantity of 
reclucing sugar. At the end of two minutes boiling of the juices with 
an alkaline copper solution there was no trace whatever of aix}^ 
reduction. On longer continued boiling and after allowing to stand 
overnight there was a mere trace of reddish precipitate due doubtless 
to the inversion of a part of the sucrose. A great many of the canes 
grown on this held produced tassels, but Mr. xihel did not state in Ms 
description whether the four canes sent had taSvSeled or not. The 
presumption is that they had. We have in the above what appears 
to he an example of a complete cycle of growth in the sugar cane, 
probtibly a cycle which would not be realised farther south. Evidently 
the cool nights of the winter had heljied to complete the period of 
growth while at the same time they iirevented a hegiiming of the 
second growth wFich wmuld certainly have reversed the metabolic 
activities within the cane and secured an inversion of a part of the 
sucrose. It is probable that the meteorological conditions which 
produced so complete a gi'owtli do not often obtain, and the aliovo 
data are therefore of interest both from a chemical and physiological 
point of view. The analyses were made in the Sugar Laboratory by 
Mr. A. W. Bache. 


It is announced that Dr. Hager, the energetic editor of the Deutsche 
Ziiche.riiidjjstrie, has resigned his post, from January next. The 
German sugar manufacturers will thus lose the services of one of 
their greatest champions. 
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Dr. GLA.ASSEN’S PROCESS OF OEYSTALLTSATIOX. 


fOontuiiied from pmje :?S4‘) 


TEe work of boiling can be divided into two parts; in tlie first, tbe 
boiler proceeds in tlie ordinary wav, in other words, be proceeds by 
periodical charges of syrup, having nothing to guide him beyond 
certain detorniined scales in the variations of the proportion of water 
in the mother syrup. As soon as the mass has attained the percentage 
of water i-equisite for the graining, the hot steam is shut off, and an 
active circulation is provoked in the apparatus by means of a special 
process which will be described further on. "When a sufficient number 
of crystals have formed themselves, the mass is at once diluted by 
introducing a fresh charge so as to raise the percentage in water to 
the value indicated by the preceding column of the table which is 
abont J to 1 4 higher. If, for example, a syrup has a purity of 75, 
the graining is done according to column h; after graining, one 
lowers the supersaturatioii to the value indicated by column then 
•one boils in the ordinary manner keeping for one hour according to 
■column ((. At each fresh charge one dilutes the mother s.yriip with a 
ipiantity of water equal to about One passes little by little to the 
following column staying about three hours under that column as 
with each of the following columns up to e inclusive. One arranges 
before passing to column / that the boiling apparatus should be 
nearly if not quite full. 

In the ordiiiai^y method, one presses the masse-cuite gently, a 
a proceeding which never lasts long, and then lets it cool. In the 
Claassen process a second period of boiling commences here, which 
one can call the period of cry.stallisation in motion properly speaking. 
-From this moment in short the boiling apparatus in fact is no more than 
a crystalliser. (3ne of the most rational applications of crystallisation 
in motion is certainly that which has been called ‘ ‘ boiling crystallizers, ’ ’ 
such as that of Huch, where the masse-cuite continues to crystallize 
in vacuo and where a heating apparatus permits the regulation of 
temperature and the concentration of the mother syrup according to 
the re(piirements of the crystallisation. The Claassen process without 
employing so complex an apparatus, realizes the same advaiitag(:\s 
with its boiling i^jparatiis with still more, at all events more certain, 
.success. 

The action then is to provoke in the boiling apparatus within a 
relatively short space of time a desugarizing of the syrup sufficiently 
complete as to obtain with certaintj’' in the end a strongly purified 
niolasses-ruiiiiing. The principal condition to ensure this is always 
the maintenance of a light supersaturation of the mother syrup ; but 
this condition is alwa^^s vexy difficult to idealise; for, on the one hand, 
the iiiusse-cuite ought to receive a certain amount of heat to replace 

26 , q ^ 
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that lost continuously by evaporation and by radiation ; now if one 
introduces hot steam in ' a continuous stream, however feeble in 
quantity, the loss of water by boiling is always too high ; the crystal¬ 
lisation does not take place quick enough as to enable it to keep pace 
with the progressive concentration of the syrup. One consec[uently 
obtains vety quickly an increase in the supersaturation, the influence 
of which on the viscosity of the running is not sufficiently counter¬ 
acted by the increase in the boiling point; the process of crystallisation 
thus slackens more and more. On the other hand, the more the 
masse-cuite loses its fluidity the more difficult circulation becomes; 
the running in all parts of the apparatus no longer maintains an equal 
temperature and concentration; neither is the supersaturation any 
longer uniform. 

The means chosen hy Dr. Olaassen for obviating this double 
inconvenience, and which represented the first of his patents, is the 
direct introduction into the masse-cuite of dry steam at a higher 
temperature than that existing in the apparatus. A perforated spiral 
pipe traverses the boiling pan in its lower part, just underneath the 
combustion chamber of heating tubes like those found in vertical 
evaporating apparatuses. When the valve for the steam heater is 
closed, and that for injecting steam is opened to the desired amount, 
one can then leave the masse-cuite for several hours by itself, without, 
in fact, either the temperature or the concentration of the running 
undergoing any appreciable alteration, providing the vacuum renuiiiis 
the same. In short, the steam introduced into the apparatus quits it 
at a temperature corresponding to the vacuum existing there and 
yields to the masse-cuite the greater part of the calories which it 
possessed at the higher temperature. This light acquisition of heat 
on the part of the masse-cuite does no more than compensate for the 
ordinary loss by radiation. A certain part of the steam doubtless 
condenses from the the first on contact with the masse-cuite; but as 
the latter is always at the point of ebullition or at a temperature very 
adjacent to that, this condensation produces as well a corresponding 
ebullition. The small quantity of water evaporated constantly on the 
free surface of the masse-cuite is negligible in practice, besides being 
compensated for to a greater or lesser extent by the slight excess of 
condensed water which is not evaporated afresh. But the principle 
role of this steam injection is to provoke by expansion a strong- 
circulation in the masse possibly better than that obtained by the 
most ingenious arrangements of heating surface. This direct intro¬ 
duction of steam into the masse-cuite has thus for an object the 
realizing in the boiling apparatus the same crystallization in motion 
as is obtained in special crystallizers, with the advantages of greater 
compactness and more economy. 

A vertical sthrer, with straight horizontal arms is moreover placed 
in the apparatus and works constantly. The boiler after having filled 
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his apparatus, continues for some ten or fifteen hours to stir the 
masse-cuite, whilst introducing at even intervals a little steam into 
the heating chamber in order to compress the masse little by little 
and so bring it to its final concentration. 

The concentration should extend to from 8 -J to of water in the 
running. This possesses at its maximum a purity of 68 . 

In calculating the co-eflficient of supersaturation, the following 
formula is of use :— 

E:=: ^ 

St -f* C iC + 0*01 q 

where E stands for the percentage of water in the running, q the 
quotient of purity of the running; St, the figure which indicates the 
relation of the solubility of pure solutions at the temperature ^; 0 , the 
coefficient of saturation of the running; and the desired coefficient 
of supersaturation. Granting the masse-cuite immediately before 
cooling possesses a temperature of 90, the running of 68 purity and 84 
of water has a super saturation of :— 



4*15 + l*3cR-f 0*68 


from which we find x = 1*45, or 1*35 in the case of of water. 

There was need to condense the masse-cuite to this point especially 
towards the end, so as to relatively hasten the crystallisation ; but in 
the crystallizer where the temperature falls and the circulation of the 
crystals is much slower than in the boiling pan, the viscosity produced 
by such a high coefficient of supersaturation offers two great obstacles 
to the success of the crystallisation. It is therefore advantageous to 
diminish the concentration down to a coefficient of 1*20 at most; so 
before cooling the masse-cuite, one dilutes it with hot water to the 
requisite concentration. The engineering firm responsible for the 
installation of the process and who have obtained exclusive right to 
all the patents of Claassen in Germany, Belgium, &c., the well-known 
Maschinenfahrik Grevenbroich, themselves recommended lately a 
proportion in water of which under the preceding conditions- 
corresponds to a coefficient of supersaturation of about 1*15. In this 
case, if the running has 8*5^ of water and the masse 80 of purity, it 
will he necessary to add to a masse-ciiite of 35,000 kilos about 380* 
litres of water. This addition of water, instead of taking place in the 
boiling pan itself, might he earned out with perhaps more certainty, 
in the crystalliser at the moment of cooling. 

The crystallisers supplied by the Grevenbroich establishment and 
which forni a necessary part of the installation for the Claassen 
process are merely Bock apparatuses sui'rounded on their cylindrical 
periphery by a double jacket, and fitted with a stiiTer of special 
design. 

The movement of the masse-cuite in the crystallisers has no other 
object than to ensure to the same a uniform temperature and 
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concentration, and since we are acquainted witli the chief rule in the 
■oiystallisation process of the supersaturation of the mother syrup, 
which depends exclusively on these two factors, we are better able to 
appreciate generally the advantages of the crystallisation in motion. 
But, as we have seen, it is not sufficient to regulate ia the inasse-cuitt-j 
a. certain supersatiiration, provided it he uniform; it is ih^sirahlo, in 
order to ensure a regular and rapid crystallisation, for that super- 
saturation to be as low as possible. In the crystallizers wo observe at 
the cooling period a snpersaturation of 1*20 or even better still of 1*15 ; 
this latter is never increased in consequence, on the contrary, one can 
let it fall progressively to hOo. Any further fall, to 1, is of no 
advantage, as the crystallisation is then rendered too slow. 

The necessary consequence, for keeping up this feeble super- 
saturation of the mother syrup in proportion to the crystallisation, is 
the artificial augmentation of the ]3roportion of water in the niasse- 
cnite. In short, in the same time that the temperature falls and that 
the purity of the running is lowered, the snpersaturation of the latter, 
in the case of a constant proportion of water in the masse-cuite, goes 
on steadily increasing. If we consider the formula :— 


St G u-f 0*01 q 

(in which 0 is the coefficient of snpersaturation), we see that in the 
.same time that the factor q diminishes, the factor St decreases likewise, 
hut to a much more considerable extent (it is 4*15 at 90 and 2*5 at 4o); 
'0 increases in principle with the diminution in the quotient of purity 
and decreases while the tem|)eratnre is falling, in such a manner that 
it is slightly more feeble at the end than at the commencement, being 
1*2 in round figures instead of 1*3. If on the other hand 0 ought to 
remain the same or else become smaller towards the end, it follows 
that the value of B must increase, and the latter should doubtless 
increase in the same measure in which the syrup loses sugar by 
•crystallising out, but it never does so sufficiently as to compensate for 
the variation in the other factors. A syrup of 68 purity and having 
10| of water which desugarizes so far as to have a purity of no more 
than 60, reveals in its final composition 12*2? of water. On the other 
hand, the amount of water which in arimning of (SO purity and at 4d, 
-corresponds tt> a snpersaturation coefficient of 1*05 is about 15*8;'. 
Thus, for the same masse-cuite as formerty, according to its purity, 
one has to add to the crystallisers a quantity of water which may vary 
from 500 to 900 litres or more. This quantity of watei* is given for 
simplicity’s sake in portions at the rate of 1*5 to 3*5 litres per cixMc 
metre of masse-cuite (according to the latest recommendatioxis) at thf) 
first moment following the cooling in the malaxeurs; the period of 
time between two consecutive portions coiTesponds to a fall in 
temperature of 4 or 5 degrees. By this method the coefficient of 
supersatiiration remains at the desired level. The patents provide for 
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the employment of sugar solutions or diluted runnings ; but in 
j)ractice Dr. Olaassen j)refers and recommends water at a temperature 
in the vicinity of that of the masse-cuite. This introduction of water 
into the malaxeurs does not require any special apparatus, such as 
perforated pq^es, &c., it is done simply by means of a small cock 
which runs direct into the malaxeur. The water, though it may be 
very hot, glides over the surface of a masse-cuite both concentrated 
and viscous, and is but slowly mixed witb the supersaturated running 
by means of the arms of the agitator; there is thus no fear of the 
crystals dissolving. This replacement of runnings, or more or less 
diluted molasses, by pure water is an extremely simple idea, but not 
ill sum, the least original of the whole process. The masse-cuite is 
allowed to cool by itself; at the end of four daj^s, if the siirroundiug'' 
temperature was what it ought to be, the temperature in the 
crystallisers should have fallen to 45 or 50; centrifugalling should 
then follow, any further duration of the crystallisation not being 
economical owing to the viscosity of the runnings, which increase 
enormously at this temperature. 

The method of crystallisation according to Claassen comprises, then, 
three principal novelties; first, the employment of a controlling 
apparatus constructed on entirely scientific lines, and - constituting 
in itself an instrument of remarkable power in the hands of a simple 
workman. Thanks to this apparatus, the boiling becomes the easiest 
job in the world, and can he placed in the hands of an inexjierienced 
newcomer providing he is intelligent and conscientious. Secondly, 
the introduction of steam direct into the masse-cuite. This pro¬ 
ceeding (which solves, in a manner both ingenious and practical, 
the burning question with regard to circulation in the masse-cuite) 
constitutes simultaneously one of the best applications of the 
principle of crj^stallisatioii in motion. Thirdly, the dilution of the 
masse-cuite at the moment of cooling and in the crystallizers by 
means of water. 

These three innovations together form (apart from the manufacture 
being the least complicated in the world, indeed, it simplifies matters 
a great deal) an ideal method of crystallisation, for all three combine 
to realise by the sole act of the regulation of the percentage of water 
in the runnings the theoretic conditions of the best crystallisation 
possible, and the maintenance during the whole process of crystalli¬ 
sation of the smallest supersaturation of the mother syrup compatible 
wdth the purity of the latter. 

Some details are given of the results obtained by means of the 
Claassen process during the last campaign on a foreign factory which 
transformed, in course of manufacture, all the sugar of the beets into 
refined, for nearly half, and into crystallized. The plan of work 
adopted comprised two strikes only, without remelting and without 
any other ‘‘returns” than those made at the first boiling of green 
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refineiy syraps and of a part of the ricli riiimings in the manufacture 
of crystallized. As an exceptional case, a special boiling of the last 
running alone was carried out, being a departure from the proposed 
plan which could have been obviated by slight modifications in the 
installation. The purity of the virgin syrups was about 92 on the 
average. The remainder of the runnings, which were never returned 
to the first boiling, w^ere boiled to grain according to the Claasseii 
formula. The duration of the boiling of the seconds was from 24 to 
30 hours. 

The quotients cited below are the apparent quotients resulting from 
the analysis of the products increased by an equal weight of water. 
They are so given because this method of analysis serves as the base 
of control in the work of crystallisation; they have been determined 
separately for each boiling. Numerous analyses were made to estab¬ 
lish the relation of the apparent quotients to the real quotients, and 
above all to the quotients after Oleiget, these last being, as is well 
known, the only ones suited to molasses. Whilst the true ordinary 

( Substance fully dry\ . . ^ . 

Direct PoTar r s ’ ^io^ / superior to the apparent quotient 

by 1*0 for the masse-cuite when cooling and by 2*5 for the molasses 
obtained by centrifugalling, the quotients according to Olerget 
/ Substance fully dry \ _ 

I ;—:-^—— - - ) agreed very nearly with the 

\Pol. by inversion [Grlucose formula]/ 

apparent quotients for the masse-cuite and the mother syrups when 
cooling and for centrifugalled molasses. 

Appaeent Quotients of Aftee-Pkoducts. 


Masse-cuite Mother sj'Tup O’fugalled 
when cooling, when cooling, molasses. 


Greiieral mean for campaign 

. .. 79-65 .. 

67*25 .. 

59*4 

Mean of three last weeks—1 ., 

81*3 .. 

67*2 .. 

6()*1 

0 

f) SJ — . 

79*7 

66*8 .. 

00 

5 , ,, 3 . . 

.... 79*7 .. 

66*5 . . 

58*3 

Isolated boilings— 1 . 

. .. so*i .. 

67-0 .. 

56*7 

2 

.... 82*4 .. 

67*8 .. 

59*4 

„ 3 . 

.. 84*0 .. 

68*3 .. 

60*0 

„ i .. 

.... 81*9 

67*5 

58*8 

SUGAE OBTAINED BY CeNTEIFUG.U:.LING THE PEEGEDING 

Isolated Boilings. 




Polarisation. 

Yield. 

Water. 

Isolated boilings—2 . 

. . . 96*8 . . 

— 

— 

jj 2 .... 

.... 97*8 .. 

94‘55 . 

0*68 

„ -i. 

.. 95*6 .. 

88*9 ., 

1-44 


These figures, which merely show the usual results of the process, are 
sufficient proof of the efficacity and even the infallibility of this process 
in so far as it concerns the desugarizing of the molasses runnings. 
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The quality of the sugar obtained possesses a special interest* The 
titrages are calculated in the oi’dinary way, /.<?., by deducting the 
ashes five times from the polarisation. The molasses which surround 
the crystals in the inalaxeurs possess, as we have seen, a strong 
concentration, and are in consequence very viscous. Under these 
conditions we obtain in general only very dark sugar having a low 
titrage. Now in fact the sugars obtained by the ClaassCn process do 
not differ at all as regards tint and titrage from the ordinary sugars of 
first strike ; the grain at the most is a little smaller than the average 
sized grain of a first strike. The purity of the sugar was from the 
commencement increased by a very simple operation; while filling 
the centrifugal which was at nearly full speed, one allowed a small 
Jet of hot diluted molasses to fall on the masse-cuite; then as soon 
as the larger part of the running, the cooling of which has been 
facilitated, was separated from the crystals, one next poured on it a 
clairce of about two litres of the same molasses (the charge of the 
centrifugal was about 90 to 100 kg. of masse-cuite). This small 
quantity of clairce had the effect of modifying the concentration and 
the viscosity of the molasses around the crystals, in such a way that 
the volume and weight represented by it in the raw sugar were 
relatively feeble compared with those of the mother syrup coming 
straight from the malaxeurs. In a case where it was desired to take 
observation of this effect, one found that the molasses adhered to the 
crystals in the proportion of 12*5 to of raw sugar. The molasses 
of the centrif ugalled crystals possessed nevertheless a slightly superior 
concentration to that from the runnings of a first strike. The purity 
of the oentrifiigalled molasses in it was in no wise influenced thereby^ 
and the obtaining ot‘ an after-product of high titrage in these 
circumstances is due in the writer’s opinion, to the quality of the 
grain at the beginning, and also to the total absence of small crystals 
in the masse-cnite ; these latter cannot occur if one conforms to the 
directions. The average of a large number of lots of sugar of second 
strike centrif ugalled in this manner by the factory in question, which 
had an interest in obtaining its sugar as pure as posssible, comprised a 
polarisation of 96*8 and a titre of 92*60; other lots, centrifugalled 
without clairce, had a mean polarisation of 95*5 and a titre of about 
89 ; the sugar furnished by the solitary boiling No. 4 formed part of 
them. These sugars were mixed afterwards with the runnings of the 
first strike and passed directly into the centrifugals. 

AVhen minutely controllitig the desugai'izing in the malaxeurs, and 
when observing the niai'ked variation in the various factors in the 
crystallization, variations which one can even bring about purposel}^ 
if desired, one is soon made aware of a circumstance which has a 
preponderant influence on the desugarizing of the running, viz., the 
number and especially the surface of the crystals in the masse-cuite. 
A masse-cuite of 75 to 77 purity, the crystals of which have a grain 



sufficiently large to be directly assimilated, does not crystallize well 
in the malaxeiirs, especially if the coefficient of supersatiiratioii of 
the rmming is raised 1*3 to l*o. On' the contrary, another niasvse- 
cnite of 82 purity of which the crystals are of the same size as those 
ih the preceding case, and having therefore a more extensive surface, 
crystallizes well, even with a coefficient of supersaturation in the 
miiniiigs of 1*35. 

A consecpience of all this is that it is an advantage from the point 
of view of facilitating the desngarizing of the running and of the 
quality of the sugar to he made, to increase the quotient of the masse- 
ciiite ; and this matter is of considerable interest to the refineries, who- 
often complain of having too high quotients for the working of their 
malaxeiirs according to the ordinary boiling processes. The isolated 
examples of masse-cnites cited above show that the raising of the 
purity of the running has iio detrimental effect on the final result, the 
obtaining of molasses. The yield of sugar, as one sees, is increased 
in proportion to the purity of the masse-cnites. On the other hand, 
it would be more advisable, when the quotient is getting too low, 
towards 72 to 75, to introduce the crystals into the boiling apparatus, 
an eventuality foreseen and provided for by the Claasseii process. AS' 
far as the siipersaturation is concerned, the writer has generally found 
that the best results follow with a percentage in water of 9*25 to 9'50' 
per cent, in the mother syrup when cooling. 

It does not appear less evident that the high titre of these second 
strike sugars can be even partially attributed to the special method of' 
boiling after Claasseu. The writer has found several times that the 
same running, which, boiled to grain after the ordinary method, that 
is for eight or nine hours under the eye of the attendant, gives in the 
refining a sugar remaining greyish yellow, whatever might he tho' 
quantity of clairce employed, yet when boiled by the Claasseu method 
yields a refined sugar free from reproach. For example some 
after-products remaining over from the manufacture of a previous' 
year and of very bad quality, on being renielted and boiled by 
themselves as first strike in an ordinary pan only delivered in the end 
a sugar of equally bad quality; the rmming of this iiuisse-cuite 
treated according to the Claasseu method gave a refined sugar of 
perfect purity and transparency. In a general waty, the sugar refined 
from Claasseu masse-cuite is of a superior quality to that produced in 
refineries from rich runnings of a very high quotient, but boiled tO' 
grain after the ordinary method. It seems clear from this that the 
circulation of the crystals in the boiling pan and the light coetficiiait 
of siipersaturation of the mother syrup, no doubt owing to thoir 
provoking a very regular growth of crystals, exercise a favourable- 
influence on the purity of the crystals themselves. 

It is not easy, as we have seen, to x'econoile, by the method of 
boiling to grain, the complete desngarizing of runnings of low quotient 
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witli tlie obtixiiuiig of a .sugar wlxich conforms directly to tlie needs of 
tlie refinery, /.«?., whicli represents a superior value; besides, witb the 
feeble quantity of after products wMcb is nowadays in general 
available for working on in factories making only brown sugar, tbe 
advantage of the installation of tke Claasseu process is in tbis case 
doubtful. P)ut it is to be iioped that in the near future this process 
will be more widely used, and will permit the economical obtaining of 
all the extractable sugar in one strike and of the best quality ; this is 
what Dr. Olaassen is now working for, unless the writer is much 
mistaken. 

As to the factories for wliite sugar, and to the refineries, they have- 
always an interest in retaining the distinction of at least two products, 
whilst seeking to effect the greatest econoni^u Dor them the Olaassen 
process will doubtless offer, in its present form, considerable- 
advantages.— (On. Gbiekm in the Jottru. des F(dn\ dr Hiicre.) 


THE LIMIT (W EOONOMY IN MAOEEATION. 

By Ernest E. IlARTirAxx. 

"While the opinion, more or less frequently met with until recently,, 
that maceration is a fad, which should he left alone, because ‘At 
spoils the juice/' has prohablj^ but few adherents left, there is a 
great difference in the views held in regard to the extent to which 
dilution may he carried to advantage, and there is also a tendency to 
go to the other extreme. The cause for this variety of opinions liea 
in the fact that what has been of great benefit in one factory has- 
proved a failure somewhere else. The process may not have been 
suitable, or prejudice may have proved too strong. 

The practice of regulating the maceration according to the amount 
of bagasse available for fuel has become almost universal in these 
islands.* The practice is a safe one, and there is, broadly speaking, 
none of the cane produced here of such low purity that the amoxint 
of water used for maceration would have to be limited for fear that 
the juice extracted woxild contain so much impurities as to cause an 
actual loss of sugar.» 

The question then I'emains: To what extent is it profitable to 
sni>pleraent the bagasse with coal The chief factors, which 
determine this point, are the purity of the juice and the percentage 
of sugar in the cane. In the first place let us see what purity the 
j nice will have, whicli we are to extract from the last seven per cent, 
left in the bagasse. It is evident that this purity will vary with the 
purity of the cane-juice. Owing to the uneven distribution of the 
sucrose in the cane, this variation is, however, not constant, and 


* Hawaiian Islands. 
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4ii!erent yarieties of caiie in different stages of maturity give widely 
different results ; but averages obtained from a large number of data 
collected at different factories are sufficiently representative to be of 
value in calculating tire limit to which the sucrose may be profitably 
'extracted by means of water. 

In Table I. the purities of the various juices, as they are 
successively expressed, are given in their relation to the purity of 
the first mill juice, the latter taken at 95, 90, and 85. The extraction 
by the individual mills is assumed to be the same in all three cases. 

Table I. 


Extraction 
% Sucrose in 

c Cane. 

Purity of Juice. 

Purity of Juice. 

Purity of Juice. 

Ex¬ 

pressed. 

Left 
in Bag. 

Ex¬ 

pressed. 

Left 
in Bag. 

Ex¬ 

pressed. 

Left 
in Bag. 

The first 80 .. 

95 

85 

90 

77 

85 

70 

,, following 10 .. 

90 

. 79 

83 

70 

76 

64 

3 , 

88 

75 

79 

68 

71 

61 

?» ,, 1 . . . . 

86 

73 

' 77 

66 

68 

60 

1 

82 

71 

i 1 

64 

65 

59 

„ „ 1 .. .. 

77 

70 


63 

61 , 

58 


By 


the aid of this table and the formula: 


Obtainable sugar = sucrose 


Brix — sucrose 
2 


we find the percentage of sugar w^e would actually obtain for every 
1|’ of sucrose extracted. 

Table II. 

For 1% sucrose 

extracted Pubity 95. 


between : 

Sucrose % cane .. .. 

10 

la 

14 

16 

93 and 94;/ 

Obtainable sugar | cane.. 

•092 . 

•110 . 

•128 . 

. -147 

94 


5J 1i 

‘089 . 

, -106 . 

T24 . 

. *142 

95 

„ 962 

PUKITV 99. 

-085 . 

•102 . 

•119 . 

. -136 

93 


7 7 77 

•085 . 

•102 . 

•119 . 

. -136 

94 

>! 66| 

77 77 

‘082 . 

. '099 . 

•115 . 

. *132 

95 

» 96 |' 

77 SJ 

PUBITY 85. 

■078 . 

. '094 

•110 . 

. -126 

93 

„ QiX 

>9 

•076 , 

. -092 . 

•107 . 

. *122 

94 

.. 95,2 

99 99 

•073 ., 

. *087 

•102 . 

. *117 

95 

7 7 

91 99 

•068 . 

. *082 . 

•095 . 

. *108 


The next thing is to ascertain how much water is required for each 
additional 1 per cent, of sucrose exti-acted. I attempted at first to 
obtain these data from the relation between dilution and extraction, 
as found in the daily reports of a number of factories. The resulting 
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average figures were, however, of no value for my purpose,* and as 
there are so many factors besides dilution, wMch infiueiice the 
extraction, a satisfactory comparison could hardly be expected. 
There is the speed and setting of the mill, the temperature of the 
maceration water, the duration of its contact with the bagasse, the 
proportion and the structure of the insoluble matter in the cane, the 
thickness and the regularity of the feed, and the mode and the 
regularity of the application of the maceration water. All these are 
factors, which to a greater or lesser extent affect the exhaustion of 
the bagasse. I had therefore to have resort to calculation for the 
purpose of establishing the quantity of water which would have to 
be used for maceration for each 1 per cent, of sucrose extracted above 
.a certain limit. The formula: Diffusion water — 

(lbs. Suer, in Bag. AX jnice ^Bag. B)—(8uci\ % Bag. Bxlbs. juice in Bag. A). 

SucrTyiBag7~iI! 

gives us the quantity of water, which would (complete diffusion with 
the juice in the bagasse assumed) bring the percentage of sucrose in 
bagasse A to that in bagasse B. A and B represent either Bag. I. 
and Bag. II., or Bag. II. and Bag. III. 

Table III. will show this quantity for 100 lbs. of cane containing 
14 per cent, of sucrose and yielding a first mill juice of 90 purity. 
The percentage of moisture in the bagasse is for the sake of simplicity 
assumed to be the same throughout. 

Table III. 


Extraction 

Sucrose in 


BAeASSE. 


Diffusion Water. 

% Sucrose in 
Cane. 

Bagasse 
% Cane. 

lbs. 

% Sucrose. 

% Fibre. 

For total 
increase. 

For the last 
in 

extraction. 

93 

•98 

236 

4-13 

50-8 

lbs. 

Iba. 

94 

•84 

234 

3*60 

51-3 

io-s 

lo'S 

95 

•70 

232 

3-02 

51-8 

1 39*5 

23*7 

96 

•56 

230 

2-44 

52-4 

i 74-0 

34-5 

97 

•42 

i 228 

1-80 

53-2 

137-2 

63-2 


The above quantities of water would in reality not accomplish 
these results, as the diffusion of the maceration water with the jiiice 
in the bagasse is by no means complete. The quotient of diffusion 
depends upon the percentage of dilation, the temperature of the 
maceration water, and the condition of the bagasse. The average 
•quotient for simple maceration with, say, 20 per cent, hot water, is 
about 50 ; for higher dilution, less. 

Eor the purpose of these calculations I assume this quotient to be 
45, 43, 40, and 36 respectively—a low estimate—for single; and with 
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an inci’ease of say 60 j^er cent*, or 72, 69, 64, and 58 respectivedy 
for double maceration.^ The quantity of water required would 
therefore be:— 

Table IY. 


Diffusion 

Water. 

Simple Macekation. 

Double Macehation. 

Quotient of 
Diffusion, 

Water. 

Quotient of 
Diffusion. 

Water, j 

1 

lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 1 

15*8 

45 

35*1 

72 

21*9 1 

28-7 

43 

55*1 

69 

34*4 1 

34*5 

40 

86*2 

64 

53*9 j 

j 63-2 

36 

175*6 

58 

109-0 1 

t 


From Tables II. and IY. follows:— 
Table Y. 


Increase in 
Extraction. 

Maceration W 

Single 

Maceration. 

ater required. 

Double 

Maceration. 

; Lbs. 

Sugar 
: obtained. 

1 

i 

@ C- t c. 

j 93—94 

35*1 ; 

21*9 

: 1*19 : 

2-75 i 3-27 

94 — 95 

55*1 

34*4 

1*15 

„ 3-15 

1 95 — 96 

GO 

53*9 

! 1*10 

„ 1 3-02 

1 96 — 97 

175-6 

109*0 

■ 1*04 

^ 1 

„ 2-86 


I think this sugar well be estimated at 2|- c. per lb., as for the 
pui’poses of these calculations the cost of manufacture (other than 
that of the evaporation in multijde effects) may be neglected. The 
running expenses under ordinary conditions remain about the same, 
whether 93 or 96 per cent, of the sucrose be taken out of the cane. 
The extra fuel consumption for pumping (juice pump, circulating 
pumps), amounting to less than one-fiftieth of that required for 
evaporation, may also be neglected. 

Eight pounds of steam per ton of coal is a conservative estimate. 
Let us assume that 1 lb. of this be consumed in heating and handling 
the additional thin juice, an ample allowance. As 1 lb. of steam of 
212^F. evaporates in a quadruple effect between three and four times 
its own weight of water, the remaining 7 lbs. of steam would, taking 
as coefficient, evaporate 7 X 22| lbs. water, 

* This term is used to designate the practice of utilising the juice from the third 
mill for the maceration of the bagasse issuing from the first mill. 
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Table YI. 

COJLPAUl.SOIM' BElAYKEJf CoST OE COAL AND VaLITE OF PbODFCT, 
1,000 LBS. Cane. 


Increase 

in 

Extrac¬ 

tion, 

Gross 

Gain. 

SiMPLK Maceration. 

Double Maceration. 

_ _ t 

Water 

evap. 

Coal 

re¬ 

quired 

Cost 
of coal 
at |c. 

Is! 

Gain. 

et 

Loss. 

Water 

evap. 

Coal 

re¬ 

quired 

Cost 
of coal 
at gC, 

E 

Gain. 

et 

Loss. 


c. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


c. 

c. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


c. 

c. 

93 — 94 .. 


35-1 

1-54 

•77 

2-50 


21-9 

•96 

•48 

2-79 


94 — 95 

3-15 

55-1 

2-42 

1-21 

1-94 


34-4 

1-51 

•76 

2-39. 


95 — 9t5 .. 

3-02 

GO 

3-79 

1*90 

1-12 


53-9 

2-33 

1-17 

I 1*85 

.. i 

96 — 97 .. 

2-S6 

175-B 

7-72 

3-86 


1-00 

109*0 

1 4’79 

2-40 

i 

1 


Tliis applies, as will be remembered, to a cane of 14 per -cent, 
sucrose and 90 It shows that with double uiaceration 

sutfioieiit water could profitably be evaporated to obtain an extraction 
of 97 per cent., while wdth simple maceration 96 per cent, should not 
be exceeded. 

For the purpose of a comparison, I will substitute in the above 
table the values for a cane containing only 10 per cent, of sucrose 
and a juice of 85 purity. 


Table YIb. 


Increase 

in 

Extrac¬ 

tion. 

Gross 

Gain. 

Simple Maceration. 

Double Maceration. 

Water 

evap. 

Coal 

re¬ 

quired 

Cost 
of oral 
at gc. 

N 

Gain. 

et 

Loss. 

Water 

quired at ic. 

N 

Gain. 

et 

Loss. 


c. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


c. 

c. 

lbs. 1 lbs. 

! 

c. 

c. 

93 — 94 .. 

2-09 

37-1 

1-63 

•81 

1-28 


23-2 1-02 

*51 

1*58 


94 — 96 .. 

2-01 

58*6 

2*58 

1*29 

•72 


36-6 1*61 

•81 

1-20 


95 — 96 ,. 

1-87 

95-2 

4*19 1 

2*10 


•33 

59-5 2-62 

1-31 

•56 


96 — 97 ., 

1*85 

183-9 

8-08 

4-04 


2-39 

114-9 5*05 

i 2-53 


*88 

' . 




__ 


. . -. 






AYhere Table YI. showed in favoui* of the use of coal up to 96 
and 97 per cent, respectively, in YIb. the limit is lowered to 95 and 
.96 respectively. 

The consumption of fuel is more or less influenced by other factors, 
stich as the deterioration of the value of the bagasse as fuel, owning 
to the additional exhaustion and a sb’ght increase in the percenhxge 
of moisture, also the lowering of the purity of the mixed juices, and 
a consequent increase in the time required for boiling, factors which 
would tend to give slightly higher values for the quantity of coal 
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reqiiii'ed; but the estimate for the evaporation per Ib. of coal has 
been made with a view to cover such points, which it would be 
difficult to express in %ures. 

The values, as given in this paper, apply to average conditions as 
they are to be found here in a modern factory, where the cane passes 
through a crusher or shredder first and then through a nine-roller 
mill of the design which has proved itself so efficient, and which has 
been fbflbwed in all the mills recently built in Honolulu. The 
quotients of diffusion have intentionally been chosen low; the 
amounts of water actually required would in most cases be found 
to be less than those appearing in the tables. Where it is desired to 
ascertain the limit for any particular case, this quotient should be 
determined under average running conditions. It is expressed bj^ *.— 


Diffusion water X 100 
Maceration water. 


= Quotient of diffusion. 


The formula for the calculation of the former is given between 
Tables II. and III. Dor double maceration it is necessary to 
determine this quotient separately for the diffusion of the water with 
the Juice in the bagasse from the second mill, and that of the third 
mill Juice with the juice in the bagasse from the first mill. The two 
added represent the total efficiency of the maceration water. 


THE DETERMINATION OE THE WEIGHT OF OANE 
DELIYERED TO A FACTORY. 

By Noel Deebr. 

A knowledge of the exact weight of canes worked up in a factory 
is the fundamental factor upon which all subsequent calculations are 
based; in all factories it is an essential factor for any system of 
control; but in central factories where canes are bought, distinguished 
from self-contained properties, it is doubly important to have a means 
of checking the weight of canes reported from the balances, as there 
always arises the possibility of fraud and collusion. The methods for 
the determination of the weight of canes may be divided into two 
classes: direct and indirect methods; of direct methods there are 
two:— 

1. Direct wei<jhiug on balances .—This method leaves nothing to 
be desired at first sight; the actual operation is, however, usually 
left to a native clerk, whose accuracy and carefulness may be called 
in question; there is, moreover, the danger of the balances getting 
out of adjustment, and, when canes ai*e purchased, the possibility 
of fraud. 

2. Direct lueigliing of raegtm and volumetric esiwutUon of fuice.-^ 
In Demerara, where canes are brought to the mill by water, a direct 
weighing is not feasible, and in some factories there the megass is 
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systematically weiglied; tlie method adopted is to discharge the- 
iiiegass from the carrier into trucks which run on rails in front of 
the boiler wall and pass over a weighbridge; two trucks, each holding 
about oOO lbs. megass, are usually met with; ^the sum of the weights- 
of megass and juice give the weight of cane. To this method there- 
are the same objections as mentioned above: the reliability of the- 
native operator and the possibility of fraud. In addition there are- 
other sources of error. The megass in its passage from the mills to* 
the boiler wall is liable to lose or absorb moisture dependant on the- 
conditions of the atmosphere; there is also an undetermined mechan¬ 
ical loss of the finer particles of megass, and the system as carried out 
causes the employment of an excessive amount of manual labour. 
As regards a check on the reported weights of purchased canes, a 
combination of the two methods mentioned above should be valuable. 

The most commonly used indirect method consists in the deter¬ 
mination of the percentage of fibre in cane and in megass. Expressed. 


algebraically, 


the relation is X 100 •= weight of megass per cent.. 


on weight of cane; / being the percentage of fibre in the cane andi 
f\ being that in the megass. In the conduct of this scheme canes are • 
selected from the carrier and determinations of the fibre made in the- 
laboratory, the fibre in the megass being determined simultaneously.. 

As an example, let /= 12 and J\ 40; then-— X 100 = 30, i.e,,. 

J \ 

the weight of megass is 30^ of the canes. The juice, therefore, is 70|,,. 
and this quantity being determined as usual, the weight of canes can 
be directly calculated. Although this method is, as an algebraical; 
equation, "perfectly correct, it has not in the writer’s hands given, 
satisfactory results, for the following reasons:— 

It is impossible to obtain a fair sample of canes for analysis, a 
result not surprising when it is remembered that several thousand tons 
may enter the factory in a week, and that the analysis can at most 
be perfoimed on but a few pounds. In addition, besides clean canes, 
entering the mill, a not inappreciable amount of dry straw, leaves, 
roots, &c., accompany them. Of these, which may amount to as 
much as 1*5^, no allowance can be made in analysis; but all the- 
same this foreign matter, which is not cane, has been weighed as. 
cane and reported as such in the balance books. For this last reasoir 
this method will in general show too low a fibre in the cane, too- 
high an extraction, and too low a weight of cane. 

In order to obtain an independent check on the balances, the writer 
devised the following method, which he believes is original, and free 
from the sources of error mentioned above. The method is best 
understood when described as applied to dry double crushing. The 
determinations necessary are the fibre in first and last mill megass, 
and the proportion of second mill juice to first mill juice. This ratio- 
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is obtained by determining tlie degree, Balling, of first mill, second 
mill, and mixed mill juice. Eor example: Lot the first mill juice 
be 17*05^ Balling, the second mill juice Balling, and the mixed 

juices 17*00^ Balling. Then, if the weight of first mill juice be put 
equal to 1, and that of the second mill juice be x :— 

1 X 17-05 4- 16-S3 .r = (1 + x) 17-00 
whence = -294. 

If Bp B., Bp are the solids in the first, second, and mixed 
mill juices, the equation gives, as a general formula, 

Second mill juice = -the first mill juice being put equal 

to unity. 

In making this determination it is necessary to obtain the specific 
gravity of the juices hy weighing in a pycnometer ; determinations 
with the ordinary Balling instrument, graduated in tenths of a degree, 
are not of sufficient accuracy. The ratio of first and second mill 
juices can also be obtained from analyses of the fibre in first and 
second mill megass. Lot f be the fibre in the cane, the fibre in 
the first mill, and /„ the fibre in the second mill megass. Then, the 

_ / 

/t 

/ 


weight of first mill juice is 1 
unity. The total weight of juice is 1 
of second mill juice is 


the weight of canes being 


.. /■ ’ 


so that the weight 
Then, if the first 


mill juice be put equal to unity, the second mill juice equal to 

/ 

1 _ _ fj _ /j — / A 


^YQ can write 




/A 


/A 


The quantities /\ and /b are capable of accurate determination, 
whence, from the equation above, /‘is found. 

The weight of juice is determined as a part of the factory routine, 

and is 1 — -y-, the weight of the canes being equal to unity. 

As a numerical example let x = *294 as above,/'( =s= -80 (/.c., fibre 
in first mill megass, o0’:j, and/., = *42. 

1 -80 X A2 — •42> 

The -weight of juice per cent, on weight of cane then is 


*1525 


Weight of juice 


, ^ X 100 = 63*391, and the weight of cane is 
•42 - ^ -6339 

This scheme is also applicable to maceration processes. The detor- 
minations of density of dry crushed juice, diluted juice, and mixed juice 
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give, as indicated above, data to calculate tbe ratio of the two. Tbe 
total amount of juice being known, the exact amount of dry crushed 
juice can be calculated, and then, if the maceration water be also 
known, the amount of undiluted juice expressed in the final crushing 
is also found. From this point the method is as described above. 
This method introduces a slight error, as the substitution of a more 
diluted juice in the final megass will aifect the percentage of fibre. 

In a tliree-mill plant, provided the juices from the first and second 
mills are kept in separate gutters and then allowed to mix before 
meeting the diluted juice, the simple calculation is quite applicable. 

The writer has used this method with satisfactory results. Although 
apparently complicated, it is in reality quite simple, and has the great 
^advantage that the samples taken are almost certain to be repi’e- 
■sentative, the sampling of a uniform layer of megass being a 
much easier operation than sampling a train load of cane. The 
■ determinations of the density of the juices require to be made with 
great care, as only small differences exist, which form an essential 
part of the control.__ 

THE WEST INDIA COMMITTEE. 

The Aknhal G-eneral Meeting. 

The Annual General Meeting of the West India Committee was 
held at the new Committee Hoonis, 15, Seething Lane, E.C., on May 
14th last, Sir Neviie Lubbock, II.C.M.G., presiding. The latter made 
a very interesting speech in dealing with the current topics of the 
sugar industry. He hegau by expressing gratitude at the large 
increase in membership; 01 additional members had been elected in 
the first four months of this year. He next touched on the Brussels 
Sugar Convention, and while regretting that onr own Sugar BiE had 
not so far come iipj for discussion, he considered that before two 
months were over it would be passed. He thought the Government 
would like to see more important questions settled before bringing in 
a controversial bill. He then remarked that there were one or two 
questions which would have to take up the time of the Committee, 

* As you all know, in consequence of the very low price of rum, 
we have been endeavouring to find some other means of getting rid 
of our molasses, and two means have occurred to us. One is by 
making a c.oiicentrated molasses, for which we find there would be a 
considerable demand from the traders if we can only get over the 
difficulties of keeping the ash low enough and getting the analysis 
such as they wish. I think those difficulties can he got over, but 
there is a third difficulty, which is in regard to the question of duty. If 
sugar is brought to this country, as long as it does not contain more 
than 76 per cent, of crystallizahle sugar, it only pays a two shilling 
duty. Now if the sugar contains 76 per cent, of crystallizahle sugar 

* Eor the quoted paragraphs we are indebted to the West India Conlmittee’s Circular. 

27 
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it would almost certainly contain 4 per cent., if not more, of glucose, 
tiierefore you may say sugar is admitted into tliis country up to 80 per 
cent, of l)otli sugars it bears a tax of two shillings. But if that sugar 
comes in the form of molasses, if both sugars exceed 70 per cent, it 
then pays two shillings and ninepence. Now one can see no possible 
reason why molasses should pay ninepence more than sugar which is 
so much richer. I think that is a point which will have to be 
represented to the Grovernment, because I think that ninepence might' 
he quite sufficient to put an end to the trade which I think promises,, 
and promises fairly, to be a trade of some importance.” 

The other question was on cattle foods; these whether under the 
name of ‘‘molascuit” or ofcherwdse had molasses as their chief 
ingredient, and while they fetched £4 or £5 in the market, they had 
to a duty of £l; this was a very heavy tax, hut as the total 
quantity of such foods likely to be imported would not be very great, 
it would be a very small matter for the Government to remove the- 
tax altogether. If unhampered by a duty, this cattle food might be 
sold to a considerable extent in this country. 

Dealing with the work of the Imperial Department of Agriculture- 
in the West Indies, Sir Nevile said:— 

* I think we all agree that Dr. Morris and those under him are- 
doing most excellent work in the West Indies as regards the seedling 
canes. Though perhaps we have not quite arrived at what we expected 
to, when these seedling experiments were first undertaken, but we 
have undoubtedly arrived at something which is of very considerable 
advantage to us. It seems to be beyond doubt now, that we can grow 
very fine crops of seedling canes. I do not know whether Mr. Duncan, 
who I am glad to see present, can confirm that. That is the result of 
our experience, and I think it is also clear that there is more vitality 
about a seedling cane than about a Bourbon, and where the seasons- 
are not very favourable the seedling cane will stand it better than the 
Bourbon cane. Those are two very great advantages attaching to the 
seedling, which I may say were not possibly anticipated at the time 
the seedling experiments were started, hut we may be well satisfied 
that we have gained considerably in those two ways. But the- 
Imperial Department of Agricuitui-e has not been satisfied with 
merely making experiments with seedling canes. They have been 
dealing with a great number of other things. I notice from the 
latest publications, that they are now making experiments in the 
growth of cotton; that they are almost beyond the experimental stage 
in regard to the growth of onions, which is becoming an aj>preciable 
crop in some of the islands ; that honey has received their attention ; 
and, as you all know, cattle diseases, the diseases of poultry, the- 
diseases of cocoa, the diseases of sugar cane, and the diseases of all 
the crops generally have been receiving most careful attention. It is 
therefore quite clear that the Department is doing most excellent 
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work in the West Indies, and I think, as I have said once "before, that 
perhaps the work that will be of most use and importance to the West 
Indies is the work of education which is practically being carried on by 
them. I do not mean alone the education that they are providing at the 
schools, but the education of the people by calling their attention to- 
all these different diseases of their crops and the proper manner to- 
grow them. I feel sure therefore, that it would be quite your wish 
that we should heartily thank Dr. Morris and those under him for 
what they are doing in the West Indies. (Hear, hear !) Already we 
see signs of good results.’’ 

The remaining topics touched on included the West Indian fruit 
industry, the turtle industry, the erection of central factories, and the 
e:ffects of the Brussels Convention on accumulated stocks after next 
September. There seemed some doubt whether the abolition of bounties 
would have any impression for another six months owing to the large 
quantities of hountied stocks held over in Germany and ilustria. 


SUGAB MAGIIINBBY BOB JAPAN. 

The following, taken from the June British Trade J ournad, will 
doubtless be of interest to same of our advertisers:— 

The Tokyo manager of The British Trade JouRNALt Japanese Edit 
writes as follows : It has been decided by the Governor-General’s Office of 
Formosa to purchase from Great Britain a sugar machinery plant, for which a 
sum of 100,000 yen has been voted. I have been imdted to furnish them with 
the c.i.f. prices and particulars, according to their rough specification prepared 
in Japanese, which I translate as follows for the benefit of your readers :— 

One sugar cane crushing mill, the diameter of rolls to be 16 in., the length 
20 in., provided with a double gearing and iron base-plate. 

One conveyor. The length of the conveyor for conveying sugar cane stalk 
to be 50 ft., and that for conveying sugar cane chaff to be 30 ft. 

One steam engine of 24 H.P. The diameter of cylinder to be 9 in., stroke, 
14 in.; diameter of the hand wheel, 4 ft. ; and the width to he 12 in. 

One boiler of 84 H.P. The diameter to he 60 in., the length of the tubes 
(82 pieces in numbei*) to be 16ft., and the diameter, Sin. The heating 
surface to be 1,172 square feet. 

One boiler feed pump The steam cylinder, 5in.; water cylinder, Sin. ; 
stroke cylinder, 6 in.; steam pipes, 4 in.: exhaust pipes, |~ in.: suction pipe, 
IJ- in.; and delivery pipe, 1 Jin. 

One pump for syrup. Cylinder diameter, in.; stroke, 5 in.; diameter 
suction pipe, Ij in. (capacity, 500 gallons). 

Three clarifiers with copper pipe arrangement and the capacity 700 gallons. 

Two evaporating pans, provided with copper made douhie hose and the 
capacity to be 450 gallons. 

One finishing pan made with copper and the capacity to be 650 gallons. 

One centrifugal machine. The diameter of baskets to be SO in., capable of 
separating 9,000 lbs. of sugar per day of twelve hours at a given power of 5 
to 6 H.P. 

One complete set of accessories, consisting of pipe connections for the 
steam engine and boiler, injectors, iron pipes, pulleys, cocks, beltings 
shafting, hangers, &c. 
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AUSTBALIA. 

The Shgaii Prodtjctioh 1901-1902. 

The annual report of tlie Australian Sugar Industry is admirably 
suinmarijzed in The Year Booh of xinstralia, in an article of three 
pages. Having been favoured with an advance copy of that portion 
of the work, we are enabled to reproduce below such parts of it as 
will be of general interest to our readers. 


The position of the Australian sugar-growing industry during 
1901-2 was one of considerable uncertainty, by reason of the 
impossibility of forecasting the probable results of Federal legislation 
with respect to the employment of coloured labour. Under the 
provisions of the Pacific Island Labourers’ Act, as the measure is 
designated, a limited number of kanakas are allowed to enter 
Australia until March 31st, 1904, after which their admittance will 
be refused. iHl agreements for the employment of kanaka labour 
will terminate on December 31st, 1906, after which any Polynesians 
found in the Commonwealth will be deported to their respective 
islands ; and in 1907 sugar cultivation will have to be carried on by 
white labour alone. With a view to encouraging the employment of 
white labour, the Federal import and excise duties have been fixed as 
below:— 

Federal duties on imported sugar.£6 per ton. 

,, Excise on sugar— 

Grown with black labour .... £3 „ 

,, ,, white labour .. £ l ,, 

In other words, sugar grown with vrhite labour is allowed a rebate 
of £2 per ton. The amount of rebate paid during the year ending 
3Ist December, 1902, was £23,955, among 1,525 claimants. This 
represents about one-seventh of the Queensland sugar crop, coloured 
lahoui’ not being required in Hew South Wales, where the conditions 
are more favourable to white labourers. If the rebates were allowed 
on all the sugar grown they would form a total of £240,000 for 
Queensland alone, and one of the questions which has arisen in 
■connection with the subject is—Which are to bear the loss of excise 
revenue occasioned by the rebates—Queensland and New South 
Wales, the two sugar-producing States, or the Commonwealth ? 

The course proposed by the New South Wales Premier is as 
follows:—“The total revenue derived from the duty and excise on 
sugar having been ascertained, there should be deducted therefrom 
the so-called rebates allowed on white-grown sugar, and the balance 
distributed among the various States in proportion to the quantity of 
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sngar consumed by tbem. By adopting tbis plan the carrying out of 
the policy of the Oonimon’vealth in regard to coloured labour would 
be made a charge on the people of the Commonwealth as a whole, 
while the anomaly of adjusting duties received by a State according 
to the method of distribution adopted by the parties concerned in the 
distribution would be done away with, and each State would receive a 
return from the Commonwealth based on its consumption of sugar, 
whether such sugar is grown in the State or imported thereinto.” 

The whole of the difficulty has arisen out of what is popularly 
known as the “Braddoii clause” in the Federal Constitution, whereby 
the accounts of ^ach State have to he kept separate until the 
termination of a certain specified period, so that the Federal 
customs and excise revenue may, after defraying the cost of Federal 
administration, be returned to the States in proportion to the amount 
contributed by each. Consequently if the rebates on white sugar in 
Queensland and New South ^Yales are defrayed from the excise 
duties levied in those States, the amount of excise duty contributed 
by them to the Federal treasury would become proportionately 
decreased, also their share of the Federal surplus revenue. The two 
States would, in fact, be bearing the whole cost of preparing the 
way for a “ white Australia,” instead of its being borne by the 
Commonwealth. 

Mr. Philj), the Queensland Premier, suggests, as a solution of the 
difficulty, that payments to the white growers of sugar should take 
the foi*m of a bonus, payable out of the Federal revenue, which 
would throw the cost on the whole of the States, instead of on two, 
as at present ; but the Australian Prime Minister has pointed out 
that this cannot be done, the Federal Parliament having sanctioned 
the payments only in the form of rebates, and not as bonuses. The 
Federal Grovernment is virtually povrerless in the matter. 

It is perfectly clear that the attempt to difierentiate between the 
produce of white and coloured labour is surrounded by unexpected 
difficulties, which do not seem capable of immediate solution, save on 
the lines indicated by Sir John See. The rebates, as anticipated, have 
been enjoyed principally by sugar-growers in the southern districts 
of Queensland, where the conditions of cultivation approximate to 
those of the New South Wales sugar-growing country, the northern 
districts so far, being unable to substitute, at any rate, not to any 
perceptible extent, the services of the white labourer for those of the 
kanaka, a fact which threatens serious trouble in the near future. 

The Federal import duty of £6 per ton is considered sufficient to 
restrict the admission of bounty-fed beet sugar from Europe, unless 
it be produced at a cost lower than any j^et recorded, a most 
improbable contingency. 
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Few South W^vues. 

There is some doubt whether the sugar-growing industry ill New 
South Wales will not become supplanted to a considerable extent by 
dairy “farming and other enterprises of a more reinuiieiiitive nature, 
the cane in the mother State being liable at times to injury from 
frost, which tends to imxiair the quantity and quality of the produce. 
The work of cultivation is confined principally to the extensive and 
luxuriant districts watered by the Richmond, Tweed, and Clarence 
rivers, the soil and climate of which are admirably adapted for the 
purpose. Eormeiiy the industry extended in a southerly direction as 
far as the Macleay Eiver, but the frequent losses occasioned b5^ frost 
led to its being abandoned. The dairying resources of the district 
are, however, so great that it is not improbable the near future will 
witness the butter and cheese factory largely taking the place of the 
sugar mill. 


Queensland. 

The condition of the Queensland sugar industry in 1901-2 displayed 
a marked improvement on that of the previous year, the output, 
120,858 tons, showing an increase of 28,304 tons on that of 19(){)-1. 
The total area under sugar in 1901-2 was 112,031 acres, being the 
largest yet recorded in the State. On this the produce of 78,160 acres 
was ornshed. In 1898-9 and 1899-1900 the area was larger, but the 
inoreavse in 1901-2, following the decline in the previous year, shows 
that the industry is surmounting the obstacles which threatened its 
prosperity. 

In addition to the 52 manufactories, there are tw^o refineries and 
six crushing mills. In 1902-3 the effects of the drought became 
apparent in the production being diminished to a lower extent than 
at any time during the preceding eight years, the outpiit being 
estimated by a leading authority at about 83,750 tons. Tery little 
white labour, we are told, was employed cutting in the north, hut, 
with the exception of the Burdekin district, the season was, oii the 
whole, a profitable one, although in the Mackay district it was 
possible only by reason of the rebate paid by the Federal Government 
to those employing white labour in cane cutting. In many cases the 
growers, with the assistance of their wives and children, not only 
kept in their pockets the money formerly paid for coloured labour, 
but also obtained from the Federal Government the rebate allowed on 
white-grown sugar. The employment of white women and children 
in semi-tropical field work may he open to question, but it is one of 
the inevitable results of the abolition of coloured labour. The sugar 
pi-oduction of the three divisions of the State, also that of molasses, 
is shown in the following table :— 
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Utieenslaistd Stjgah and Molasses Production, 1901-2, 


SoutJm'Ji Districts :— 


Sufrar tons. 

Molasses sals. 

Bundaberg and Gin Gin, Childers, 

Maryborough, and Tiaro .. 

36,205 

. 1,251,402 

Logan . . . 

1,159 

43,500 

Marburg and Eosewood . 

343 

25,000 

Maroochy and Gympie. 

831 

35,000 

Nerang . 

629 

30,000 

Central District :— 

Bockhaniption. 

690 

14,500 

Northern Districts :— 

Ayr . 

10,724 

— 

Bowen . 

1,610 

— 

Cairns and Douglas. 

18,882 

. 694,060 

Ingham and Moiirilyan. 

25,692 

.. 839,700 

Mackay . 

24,093 

746,790 

Total. 

120,858 

.. 3,679,952 


The losses occasioned at times by protracted droughts have naturally 
caused increased attention to be given to the question of irrigation, 
the necessity for ■which in districts of low average rainfall is 
unreservedly admitted. Where the system has been introduced, as 
in the Ayi’ district, the results have been remarkable, an area reduced 
by 126 acres, giving an increased output of 3,277 tons. Where the 
oroj) was a:ffected by drought the stunted cane was used as fodder, 
proving a boon to stockholders in places where food was scarce, 
showing that sugar cane, even in poorly develo 2 )ed condition, may be 
looked upon as an exceptionally valuable emergency crop in periods 
of drought or foddei* famine. The importance of the sugar crop as an 
article of export is shown by the following figures :— 

Queensland Produce Trade, 1901-2. 

Imports. Exports. 

£ 

Grain, fruit, vegetables, &c. 912,141 .. 174,340 

Dairy produce. ... 3,903 .. 92,186 

Sugar. 721 .. 792,329 

The total value of the 1901-2 crop was estimated at £501,600, or 
£4 9 b. fid. per acre; and that of New South Wales at £83,400, or 
£4 Os. 2d. per acre. It should be mentioned that while in Queensland 
a crop is obtained yearly from the greater portion of the sugar 
growing area, in New South Wales the cane is cut only every second 
year, which explains the seeming unproductiveness of the crop in the 
latter State. 

Import and Export Trade. 

xVthough the Pederal import duty of £6 per ton has naturally had 
the effect of raising the price to consumers, it has not materially 
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e:ffected the volume of imports, the local production being totallj^ 
inadequate to meet local requirements. Thus, while in 1901-“2 tho' 
Australian production of sugar amounted to 6,453,880 cwt., the over¬ 
sea imports fell very far short of that quantity. The quantities and 
values of the inter-State and oversea imports during the ln,st two 
years are subjoined;— 


Austualiais- Stjuak Imports, 1900-2. 


New South Y^ales .. 

19 -0-1. 

Cwts. 

1,192,659 .... 

1901-2. 

Cwts. 

1,084,132 

Queensland. 

528 .... 

2,750 

South Australia 

602,832 .... 

598,313 

Tasmania 

199,738 .. . 

197,473 

Yictoria . 

1,106,825 .... 

1,371,039 

'\Yestern Australia .... 

174,540 .... 

181,913 

Total. 

3,277,129 .... 

3,435,620 

YaLUES op AUSTRALIiVX 

Sugar Imports, 

1900-2. 

New South Y’ales 

I9i)0-1. 

£ 

738,548 . .. 

1901-2. 

£ 

754,390 

Queensland . 

550 .... 

630 

South Australia. 

377,271 .... 

363,668 

Tasmania. 

114,498 .... 

144,262 

Victoria . 

675,865 

855,424 

W^estern Australia 

128,889 .... 

132,539 


Total. 2,033,621 _ 2,250,913 

The New South Wales oversea imports were principally from 
Mauritius, Germany (beet), Fiji, and Hong Kong; those ot‘ South 
Australia from Mauritius; and those of Yictoria from Mauritius, 
Hong Kong, and Java; Queensland, Tasmania, and Western Australia 
obtained their outside supplies (Australian and oversea) from the 
other States. The exports were largely of an inter-State character, 
New Zealand being the leading pui’chaser outside the Commonwealth. 
The Federal duty of £6 per ton has checked the Fijian exports to 
Australia, the trade becoming diverted to New Zealand and Ihilynesia, 
but the quantity is not sufficiently large to have an appreciable effect 
on the Commonwealth export business. The Australian exports 
during the last three years were as follow:—■ 


Australiait Sugar Exports, 1899-1902. 


New South Wales.. 
Queensland 
South Australia .. 
Tasmania .. 

Yictoria. 

Western xlustralia .. 


1899-19(10. 

1900-1, 

1901-2. 

Cwt. 

Ow’b. 

Owt, 

400,614 .. 

. 224,55.') . 

.. 262,107 

2,181,711 .. 

. 1,250,155 , 

.. 1,321,017 

84,025 .. 

. 168,406 . 

.. 186,801 

15 .. 

10 . 

7 

157,924 .. 

. 116,170 . 

.. 190,384 


091 . 

183 

2,824,289 .. 

.. 1,766,687 .. 

.. 1,960,499 


Total 
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, V^ALUHS OF 

A. V ST R A LI AN Sugar 

Exoets, 1899- 

1902. 


isaa-iaou. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 



£ 

£ 

New 8outl:i Whiles. 

. . 2-10,807 , .. 

150,878 .. 

185,672 

Gneeiisland 

_ 1,103,010 ... 

609,389 .. 

.. 789,191 

South Austrsdia 

. . . 03,020 .. . 

123,893 .. 

,. 134,477 

hhismania. 

18 ... 

10 .. 

5. 

Victoria. 

. .. 14l,8(i7 ... 

109,737 . . 

. . 158,345 

'\Vosi;e.r:!i A ustraiia' 

727 .. 

r>4 1 .. 

162 

'rotai ., . 

. .. 1,013,439 ... 

. 1,000,448 .. 

.. 1,267,852 


Tlios<' iisj;ur(w illustrjito, ho far, tlio ofEoot of IVuloiution xipoii tliG' 
A.nHtralia ii sii|>-ju‘tra.(lo, nliowinp;-wlioii tlio looal supply is plentiful 
tlieiM', is a tejnleucy i,o utilise it for houu', cousunipti(>n iu preference 
to tlio foroi,i»’n iirtiele, a pivMleliet iou la,r^»'ely based on tlu^ admittedly 
suporioi' charjictor of tlio Australian product. 

P)EK/r SlKIAK. 

Altlioipudi A.ustraJia, is cajaiblo of bocuniiing one of the gixiat sugar 
beet growing raainlrios of tlio world, its cultivation is yet a, thing of 
tho future, even in Victoria, whore, dospilc State assistance) of tlio 
most liberal (dairacter, tho ]iroduction was only ‘i2,o6() cwt.iu 1901-2. 
Til Now South. Wa.los, lioot of tlio hnest (piality has boeii experi- 
•montally grown, Imt beyond that stage thm’o has Ix'on no advance.- 
dlie latest ]>u}>l,ished statistics do not give any details of tho imports 
of beet suga-r, but they amounted to 57,420 mvt. in 1899-1900, and 
11,800 cwt, iu 1900-1. It is probable tluit the iigur(,)S were higher in 
1901-2. New South. Wales iu tluit year im|K)rting 87,901 cwt. of 
sugar from Germany, the bulk of whiiii, if not tho whole, being from 
beet, 

If it were possil)le to substitute beeii for eane, the <|uestion of wdiitc 
labour would sjieedily beeome setth‘d, but there are grave dillieultioS' 
iu the way, as tlie change would render iis<4ess the costly crushing 
a/ud rehniug plant now in opera,ti(m. Tlio Europi'au cultiva.tioii of 
boot, espoinally in Germany and Ansiriu. has boon stinuilatod by 
heavy bonuses l)y the various Governments, to sia.di an extent tint 
tho production show's a stir])lus grea,ter than the f|uantity re(jiiired 
for local (M)UHumptiom The latest statistics show that the u;nnuaT 
aggregate Ihu*opea,n production wa.s 5,970,999 motric tons, of which 
2,845,090 tons wmv reipiirtMl lor home (?onsumption, lea ving a surplus 
o,f 3,125,000 tons, of which Great .Britain took lunrly 1,700,000 tons. 
These figures will show tin.) magnitude atta-ined hy tlie imlusiry in 
Europe alone. 

Idm Mexican sugar canes last from three to eight< years, a,ccording 
to tho disti'ict and climatic conditions. .Tn fae;t so favourahle,a.re thO' 
conditions to the growth of canes, that, according to an expert, if as' 
mticli care was bestowed on them as is done in Jjouisiana, tho Mexican 
planter*s profitvS would he fabulous. 








C(3NSULAIl ilEPOETS. 


TJniteb States. 

Neiv Orleans and District —The sui>*;ir crop of the pa,st soaRoii, 
.although larger thau its predecessor, was nevertheless a disa,p])oint- 
ment, not only because the total yield fell shoT*t of early expi^ctation, 
but also because prices were low and un])rofitable. The suga-r section 
.of the State of Louisiana has felt the ill ofLicts of a, succession of poor 
crops. The yield was about 300,000 tons, as coiuijared witli about 
.275,000 tons the previous year. 

An encouraging feature of the sugar trade is the siuicossful ils(3 
.made of bagasse (the crushed stalk of the sugar cane) ]>y converting 
it into paper, and thii.s saving wliat hitherto was thrown away as 
waste. The |>aper manufactured from, bagasse hasjirovod to be of the 
.highest grade of wrapping paper. 

The output of the sugar x’efining industry of New Orlmuis is placed 
.at £4,536,984 for the past season The sugar refineries liave a daily 
capacity of 8,000 barrels. 

Next to New York and Philadelphia tliis city is tlu.3 most important 
sugar refining city in the United States. The bulk of the sugar 
imported for refining has come from (luba, but some little beet sugar 
has been brought from Germany. 

In different kinds of sugar machinery the city competes with 
Philadelphia, New York, and Cincinnatti, supplying Oiil:){i, Mexico, 

. and even Hawaii. The use of Beaumont oil as fuel has caus<.Hl a deniaiid 
for burners and furnaces, &c., which the local foundries are now 
■ supplying. 

Baltimore .—Sugar to the value of £47,858 was imported into 
Baltimore during 1902. It came principally from .Anstria-Hungary, 
Germany, and Canada. 

Mexico. 

The cultivation of sugar cane has greatly increased all over the 
country. Improved machinery is being used for the .maunfa,ciiurG of 
sugar everywhere. Mexico has a high duty on imported siigaa*, and 
can now produce enough for homo i.*.onsumptiom As thm*e is no 
foreign competition, the sugar planters are making tlieir fortunes. 

The country has to-day 1,124 sugar mills, of wliicli 11(5 'producer 
-about 100 tons of sugar; 16 produce from 50 to 100 tons; 992 produce 
less than 50 tons; besides, there a-re various now mills under 
•coiistructiou in different parts of th,e {.‘.ouutry wbi<dx, within two years, 
will each produce 100 tons at least. It is ostimatod that the sugar 
‘Crop, which will commence this November and termiimte about 
February or March, will be fully 100,000 tons. 

CHirn, 

tons of sugar, valued at £10,225, were imported 
into Oocpiiiiibo during 1901. 
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Samoa. 

Sugar cane grows well liere. When the Director of the Mauritius 
Botanical Gardens visited Apia in, 1880, he informed the manager of 
the Godelfroy Valhdo (jocoa-nut plantation, four miles from Apia, that 
the sugar (vme growing there was the finest he liacl soon in the islands. 
No objoidion, excepting the wa.nt of water carriage, can be urged 
against sngjir production in Samoa. 

Dhanoe. 

Havre (Dal DlMrk.t,---’Tho amount of sugar imported into Havre 
during 1902 eamo to 17,092 tons, as compared with. 20,77d tons in 
1901. It nearly all eamo from the Drench West Indies. 

Idle exports wore as follows:— 


rort. 

Quantity. 

1^01. 

Tons. 

1902. 

Tons. 

(.Jacii. 

4,491 

770 

Havre . 

. .. 12,713 

9,091 

Ilonileur 

3,000 .. , 

1,705 

Kouen. 

. ,. 58,870 . .. 

0,501 

''.Ure])ort. 

.... 51,140 

24,743 


Most of it wa.s in transit to the United Kingdom. 

Some 47,320 tons of sugar were imported into Nantes 
during 1902 from the bhondi Wt^st Indies, as compared with 40,315 
tons in 1901. 


The exports of suga.r \ver<^ u 

i,s follow's:— 


19(0. 

1902. 


Toim. 

Tuns. 

Ifrom Na;nt<iH 

.. .. 22,449 . .. 

15,005 

,, 8t. Na,zaire . . 

.... 7,420 . . . 

0,239 

It was destined for tlu,^ ITnited Kingd(nn and Belgium, 


Qkkeoe. 


(hvvulitie Didrid af PmrHe.- 

-Imports of 

suga;r: — 




Quantity. 


Value. 



'runs. 


£ 

¥vum 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

Austri a«IIu ngary 

.. 4,219 

.. 4,071 

. 36,600 

,. 35,316 

Other oountri«5S 

.... 4t 

41 

390 

350 


Eoumania, 



The total syuourifc of sugar 

produced during 1901-02 

was 25,868 

inutric tons, jtn increa,He of 7 

,117 metric 

tons <01 tlio 

amount for 

1900-01. The above is tic-counted for us .follows 





Taken over 



<ai 

Production, 

i’lHUU oilier 



April 1, 1901. 

12 mua. 

Mmiut'acf*oric,M. 

Total 

Maimfac.tury. 

Mutru'. tou«. 

Metric, toua. 

Metric tuuM, 

Metric tona. 

Eoman 

,. 2,447 

.. 10,243 

•10 . . 

12,730 

Maras(3shti . 

... 3,170 

4,184 

— . . 

7,354 

Ohitila ^ 

.. 2,030 

3,048 


5,078 

Branconi 

373 

.. 3,007 

—“ . . 

3,380 

Eipiceni ., 

53 

3,497 

.. . . 

3,550 

Sascut ., 

, .. 017 

] ,889 

.. 250 .. 

2,756 

Total .. 

.. 8,690 . 

,. 25,868 

.. 290 ., 

34,848 
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Of tlie above totals, 10,388 metric tons wore coiisimiod in the 
country, and 4,456 metric tons were exported. By taking waste into 
consideration, transport to other manufactories, &c., an amount of 
21,499 metric tons is arrived at, which n^prosents tho quantity leaving 
the manufactories 1901-02. This would mean a balance left over on 
April 1st, 1902, of 13,349 metric tons. 

The taxes levied on the production showed retjoipts giving £19,665. 

Up to 1902 sugar was mostly exported in a retinod state to Tbirkoy. 
In 1902, however, the export was given up in consetpienco of the 
Koumanian Government having imposed a tax of 15 (^entiinos per 
kilo, on all exi>orted sugar. 

As sugar was sold in Constantinople at 3.^d, tlxo kilo. (1 ijd. per ib.) 
it became impossible to compete any longer. 

CltlKA. 

Canton .—Imports of sugar from foreign countries. 


Brown.. 

Average last 
five years. 
Cwts. 

.. .. 4,524 .. 

1901. 

Cwts. 

10,984 . 

1902. 

Cwts. 

cS,37H 

White .. , 

. 56,000 .. 

59,186 . 

. 139,871 

Befined 

.. .. 26,610 '.. 

71,069 . 

. 56,711 

Candy 

. 3,200 .. 

9,394 . 

2,702 


The largo increase in white sugar is duo to the abnormal influx of 
beet sugar from Europe. 

In 1902, 148,214 cwts. of brown sugar were exported as coinparod 
with 173,727 tons iu 1901. 

Hanhoiu. —The low prices of Hong-Kong refined sugars, caused by 
the competition of Continental beet sugars with them, lod to an 
increased demand, and perhaps it was for this reason that natiyo 
crude sugars from Swatow and Canton wore not so much sought for. 
Hupei province is authorised to levy a special 10 per cent, tax on 
sugar, as well as on native spirits and tobacco therein consumed; but 
the tax office tries to collect the impost on all sugar passing through 
Hankow, and, as there seems to be difficulties in tho way of taking 
out transit passes, Hankow found itself unable to (iompete with 
Chinkiang in the supply of the large market in tho adjoiiiitig proyincH) 
of Honan, and tho year closed with a iai'ge stock in godown. It is 
hoped that a warning that fordgii sugar protected by transit pa,Hs 
will not be subject to this provincial tax, and tliat, if pressed, <h)alors 
will resort to passes, may lead to ti substantial reduction of this 
damaging levy. 

(Jhinkiaufj. —The British Consul states the most important item iu 
the customs returns is sugar, foreign and native, tho following trado 
being shown Quantity. 

' Average {>rovious 

W02. 1901. live years. 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwta. 

Sugar, foreign .. .. 897,478 .. 520,607 .. 431,748 

„ native. 222,918 .. 276,410 .. 318,745 
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It slioiild b(3 <3xpla,iucd that a largo part of the so-called foreign 
sugar is native sugar, grown round Hwatow, and shipped 

thenco to Hong - Ivong, from which colony it conies direct to 
01iiiikia<ng, a,ml is tlius able (as coining from foreign parts) to go up 
<!.oti:ni-ry under traaisit pa-ss and escape to ji eortain extent likin 
exactions on t,he way. The very large increase in foreign sugar in 
1002 is (!<HibilesH du<^ in soim^ measure to the extortions ol the likin 
luirpies, wlmse rapa,(‘ity has been stimulated by tlio rumours of au 
obnoxious bjreigu trinity cahailated to put au end to tlieir exactions. 


(fforvcfipoulitncc. 

To Tiln Kditou OKIhiK Ijs’tkuxational Sugaii Jouunal.” 

I)ea,r h^ir, —I ha,ve noticed the remarks in your interesting Magai^ino 
in r<d*ei‘{mco to liritish. and American ca.no mills. I have been living 
amongst siigai* nmchiuery for the hist fifty yea,rs, a,nd a,m well 
a,C(|uaint<s{ witli both varh^iies of (*.a.u(3 mills. Up to within the last 
ton years no (.nine niiUs I'.ould bi^at those made in Britain, and, 
although the British manufaeture.rs have not gonii backwards, they 
hav(3 not made such jirogress as those in tlie United States, who havo 
in less than ten yea,rs jumped up from a very poor mill indocsd to 
what fK>-da,y is tin,'- very best mill made anywherix This, howcvm:, 
can he (daiined only hy two or throe ma,nul‘acturers in the States. 
Most of the others build tlnur mills pretty much ou British linos. 

The responsible partio.s who ordered a nine-roll mill for the 
LTantation Diamond from the States were (fuite correct in the 
statement that suck a mill cannot bo had to-day in Britain. I 
would be pleased to ha.vo some of my sugar mill making friomls 
from Britain for onc^ day on one of th,o factorios Inu'e, whore tlioy 
could see two set.s of ,nulls working side by side. One is on the 
British phin, ami ([lute mpial to the best British practise, nc., three 
three-i'oll mills with three gearings and three imgim^s witli their long 
intormediato ba,ga.sse ca,rriers a,iul otliiu* complications. The other is 
a nine-roll mill with one gearing and one engine. Tins engine has 
one cylinder 50 in.XdO in., making 45 riA'olufcions. All the rolls of 
both inills are 78 ITU X5i in., aiid the steam pimsure is 80 lbs. The 
nino-roll mill takes about ouo-half of the house and foundations that 
the tlireo threo-roll mill does. The former woi'ks with om^third les-s 
steam a.nd two-thirds loss atiendancii that tlm latter rcHjuiriTB. Tlie 
amount of work done ou each mill is about the same, /.lu, 45 short 
tons per hour ; but the quality of the woiic is much ljetf;er done by 
the ono-ongine mill. This is not the result of hotter quality of work 
or details; in fact, the best made machinery is that of the three-engine 
set. The hotter results from the one-engitio mill is the result of the 
steady working of the one-engine mill in relation to speed of each 
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set of tTiree rolls, Le,, tlie speed of all nine rolls is always in proper 
relation to each other; no variation of the proportionate speed can 
take place with the one-engino mill, no matter how much the feed 
may vary. In the three-engine mill the speed l)et\veon each unit is 
constantly ^'arying with the feed of cane. 

The mill I refer to is not the best, that on the Diamond and 
others like it, are Letter. The addition of a crusher to such ;i mill 
will increase the output ‘20 per cent, without 11113- additional power or 
atteiidaiice, giving the same extraction, and lowering risk of breakage 
and repairs. I hope the facts on this subject published in your 
Journal will tend to “ wake up John Bull ” both north and south of 
the Solwajn If not he will certainly be left behind in the sugar-mill 
race. 

Yours trulj^, 

EobEET GBAlIAlSf. 

Ponce, Porto Eico, Ma^’' 23rd, 1903. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 
Communicated by Mr. W. P. Thompson, C.E., F.C.S., M.I.M.E., 
Chartered Patent Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool ; and 
322, High Holborn, London. 

ENGLISH.— APPLICATION. 

11136. 0. Imray, London. (Communicated by Fabriques de 

Produites Chimiques de Thaiin and de Mulhouse, Germany.) 
li^iprovemenis in the manitfactiire of saccharine. 15th May, 1903. 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

17502. W. P. Thompson, Liverpool. (A commimication by the 
Vereinigte Kuiistseidefabriken A. G., German^n) Improvements in 
the manufacture of alkaline solutions of viscose. 8th August, 1902^ 
This invention consists in the manufacture of an alkaline gelatinous 
solution of viscose by dissolving it in a solution of caustic soda and 
potash, and subsequently heating this solution to 40"^ 0., or to a higher 
temperature, with the object of imparting to it greater permanency 
(keeping properties), and obtaining a colourless separation of the 
cellulose hydrates by means of suitable precipitants. 

4858. C. Sddre, Paris, France, Frocsss of treatment of the 
residuary Injiwrs of snyar factories. 2nd March, 1903. This invoiition 
consists in a process for extracting from vinasses the giyoerino therein 
contained, in the form of a mixture of glycerine and water, to bo 
concentrated, and for producing a residue containing all the nitrogen 
consisting in, after having previouslj^ rendered the vinasses acid, 
making it flow on to the walls of an enclosure where there is a 
vacuum, the walls being heated to a maximum temperature of 
the vinasses enters and flows away in a liquid state, without the 
intervention of mechanical agents, after having in its passage, of 



wliicli the length iti calculated according to the nature and thickness- 
of the flowing liquid film, lost under the action of the vacuum and 
heat combined, first of all its water, then its glycerine, the steam 
produced in the apparatus itself being submitted to a gyratory 
movement to rid it of particles carried with it and being super-heated 
at the same time it envelopes the anhydrous material aud aids the 
escape of the glycerine still to be I'rotxl. 

5489. G. Stefpen, VieniiM. improved process of and apparahts 
for obtaining pare concentratett beetroot expressed. Jakes aral expressed, 
residues rich in sugar. 9th March, 1908. This imju'ovod pressing 
process of obtaining pure concentrated beetroot pressed juices and 
saccharine pressed residues poor iu water as nutritious foodstuff, is 
characterized by the fact that fresh beetroot chips, beetroot slices, or 
similarly disintegrated fresh beetroots, which have been previously 
heated to tomperatxires of 60'^ Gelsius to 97"^ Celsius (preferably 80'^ 
Celsius) by means of sufficient <iuautities of pressed raw juice heated 
to temi3eratures of 69^ Celsius to boiling point, are subjected after 
the entire or partial separation of the pressed raw juice employed 
for heating, or together with this juice, to a juice extraction by 
pressing the beetroots iu known presses, whereupon the obtained 
pressed raw juice is heated as stated and caTised to act upon new 
quantities of fresh disintegrated beetroots (chips a.nd the like) in the 
same manner and for the same purpose before being manufactured 
into sugar. 

* 8011. J. McNeil, Govan, Lanark, N.B. Improvements in sugar' 

(xim mills. 7th April, 1908. This invention consists in providing in 
sugar cane mills a dumb returjaa*, having its under-sido formed with 
a fiange or strip at its back edge to engage iu a counterpart check or 
recess in the top side of bar supporting it, the bar having wedge- 
shaped ends hold in openings iu tlm housings by means of wedge holts* 

GE RMAN.— A BIUDGMEKTS. 

187812. Dr. Hermann Claassen, of Dormagcui. An apparatus' 
for regulating and cmdridUnghidling down. 16th April, 1902. (Pa,tout 
of addition to Patent No. 117531, of the 12th Eebruuiy, 1899.) 
apparatus for regulating and eontrolling described in, the principal 
patent is modified by the apparatus being provided with a vacuum, 
scale and a boiling point table, iu order to allow of the l)oiling point 
temperatures necessary for th<^ boiling down to bo iisc.orta.inod; the 
said scale and table being phiced in snch relation to one another that 
the indicator adjusted to correspond to tlie acttial Viicuum on tlitv 
vacuum scale simultaneously indicates on the table the boiling ])t>int 
temperature necessary for each stage of the boiling down. 

138698. Br. M. Kowalski iiml S'r. Kozakowski, Warsaw, A 
method for testing the separation and saturation of sugar juicas hg means 
of tannic acid or gallic acid. 20 th October, 1901. In order to* 
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4 eteriiiine the quantity of lime necessary for the preliiiiinary precipi¬ 
tation and the final x^i’ecipitation, and also the alkalinities most 
favourable for the saturation juice, test reactions are made by means 
of tannic acid or gallic acid, the juice being treated cold with rather 
more lime water than suffices for precipitating the non-sa(^ehariiie 
•substanc( 3 s, and then the excess of lime is counteracted by means of 
tannic acid (tannin) or gallic acid until alkalinity (iisa,ppoars. 

139348. FiiANZ HA^ktPF, of Elbe-Teiiiitz, Bohemia. A ]w,rhnlimlhj 
worhiag ceutrlJ'iujal^ the dowutvardly mlarged. druiti of itdiicJi is roa- 
nected in the centre with the spindle, December. 7th, 1901. The 
eeritrifugal is provided with a downwardly enlarged centrifugal 
drum, adapted to be closed by means of a bottom vertically dis¬ 
placeable on the spindle of the centrifugal. The discharge of the 
drum is operated whilst it is running by the drum bottom being 
moved downwards by means of a i;(^. When the discharge has been 
completed, the bottom of the dru)=ifi, again moved upwards, and the 
drum thus closed beneath. A r; Qqlocated in the drum shares in 
•the movement of the drum complete the discharge 

of the ceiitrifugalled material. . 

139827. H. Putsch & Go., o Haagen, Westphalia. Bonhle 
Jmife~hox for shredding machines. Ipth December, 1900. (Ihitent of 
addition to Patent No. 129029, of the 8th June, 1900.) In patent 
No. 129029, devices for supporting the beetroots are provided at tlio 
front knife in front of the cutting edge of the rear knife. In tins 
patent of addition these support surfaces are no longer arranged on 
the front knife, hut on the covering bars or ribs formed on the knif(^ 
holding bar of the front knife. 

140118. Geoeg Apbl, of Grllnaii, Moravia, vi centrifngal drnm 
operated from helou) hy a vertical shaft, and provided with bottom 
-discharge. ISth June, 1901. The drum is directly provided on tlio 
bottom or on the chine, with an ammlar bearing in sncli a, way that 
the bell or hood-shaped pan bottom is carried through the ])ea,ring. 

140333. Heriman he Tries Hobbe, ot Amsterdam. Oentrifiufal 
for any hhid if material reqairlny to he. centn'ftmfk^d, ‘more 
particularly, however, for caslny sayar with ‘May 7tli, 

1902. Wing-like projections are a.tta{dnjd to the upper a;nd umler sidi^ 
of the centrifugal drum. By means of those wings oi- a,rms a flow 
is imparted to the steam employed for casing sugar emergbig frons 
the centrifugal drum which prevents said steam x)assing into tln^ 
■space above and below the drum, and oonveys it to a spoeially- 
arranged discharge pipe. 

140415. Steontiakia, G.m.b.H., of Berlin. A method (f treating 
histrontia saccharate in the mction apparatus. 30th Atigust, 1902. 
The suction cloths are covered before or dming the feed witli open 
wire' straining boxes, which catch the deposit of histrontia sjicchara,te, 
and after the solid pressed cake has been formed, may bo easily 
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removed, together with the latter from the filter cloths, whilst 
hitherto the filtered cake had to be divided means of scoops and 

scooped out. 

141065. IIeik’HICII Passbukg, of Moscow. F7*ocess /or treatinfi 
refinery niasse’-cmte, 13th July, 1901. The masse-cnite is artificially 
cooled to about 0 ^ immediately after its removal from the vacuum 
boiling-down a,pparatiis in the form of loaf, slab or lump sugar. 
By this means a greater yield of sugar and a much clearer green 
syriq) is obtained than in the ordinary slow cooling at ordinary 
temperature. 

140601. Dr. Heikrigk WiNTEii, of Charlottenberg. Airparaius 
for closely sepm'atiny rlriihi of d'lffere^-it co^istituimi loithm the 
centrifugal, 15th June, 1902. (Patent of addition to Patent 137297 
of Pebruary 15th, 1902.) In the object of the main patent the catch 
casing operating the separation of the drain, and inserted between 
the centrifugal drum and the casing of the centrifugal, consists of 
separate vertical plates, pivotally arranged on the dividing ridge of 
the catch gutter. By the present invention these plates ai*e pivotally 
mounted on or in proximity to the centrifugal casing, so that the 
separating device may be employed also in centrifugals in which the 
interstice between the drum and the casing is small. The plates tire 
also provided with drain gutters at their lower ends. 

Copies of all published specifications with their drawings in these 
lists can bo obtained from W. P. Thompson & Co., 6, Lord Street, 
Liverpool, at One Shilling a copy for English or American Patents, 
and Two Shillings for German. In ordering please give number and 
date. 

Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, manu¬ 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The IrderiiaUoiml Sugar 
Journal the best medium for their advertisements. 

The Internatumal Sugar Journal has a wide circulation among 
planters and manufacturers in all sugar-producing countries, as 
well as among refiners, merchants, commission agents, and brokers, 
interested in the trade, at homo and abroad. 


The production of centrifugal sugar and molasses in Mexico during 
1902 is given as follows :— 

Tons. 

Sugar . 96,527 

Molasses . 72,436 

The West India Committee and the Anti-Bounty League have 
removed from Billiter Square Buildings to more commotlious and 
convenient promises at 15, Seething Lane, Iiomlon, E.C. As this 
step was rendered necessary owing to the considerable increase in 
membership and growing importance of their work, tliey are to b(‘ 
congratulated. 
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LMPOBTB AND BXPOETS OF SUOAB (UNITED KINODOM) 

To ENi> OF May, 1902 and 1903. 

IMPORTS. 



QUAHTITIKS. 

Values. 

Raw Sugaks. 





1902. ! 

1903. 

1902. 

1903. 

..- 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Germany..., 

3,306,115 

1,562,703 

1,197,178 

623,780 

Holland..., 

191,342 

118,455 

62,509 

44,721 

Belgium .— ... •. 

342,919 

539,647 

126,372 

225,212 

France ....' 

1,410,696 

272,250 

556,185 

124,013 

Austria-Hungary . 

52,515 1 

1,147,185 

18,036 

482,741 

J ava .. 


.... 



Philippirre Islands .. 


70,646 


25,285 

Pern. 

65,138 

111,836 

22,114 

42,758 

Brazil .... .. 

355,301 

51,584 

118,002 

20,249 

Argentine Republic.. 

502,711 

78,345 

187,398 

34,949 

Mauritius.. 

185,562 

162.036 

67,831 

57,092 

i British East Indies. 

48,271 

67,203 

20,275 

25,448 

; Br. W. Indies, Guiana, &c. 

782,308 

358,779 

467,670 

225,209 

' Other Countries. 

82,736 

289,645 

33,831 

129,987 

! Total Raw Sugars. 

7,415,614 

4,830,314 

2,877,401 

2,061,444 

j 

1 Refined Sugaks. 





! Germany.. .. 

6,867,983 

5,664,641 

3,652,595 

2,933,423 

' Holland. 

1,165,530 

835,976 

680,786 

483,949 

Belgium . 

92,612 

71,172 

54,850 

42,193 

: France .... 

1,802,905 

365,070 

928,987 

209,635 

; Other Countries . 

10,817 

400,660 

5,189 

197,998 

; Total Refined Sugars .. 

' 9,939,847 | 

7,337,492 

5,322,407 

3,867,198 

■ Molasses ......... 

516,379 

630,319 

1 105,344 

120,294 

i Total Imports.. j 

17,871,840 

12,798,125 

8,305,152 1 

6,048,936 


EXPORTS. 



' British Refined Sugars. ' 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

i £ 

£ 

Sweden and Norway ...... 

18,288 

9,747 

j 10,724 

5,079 

Denmark.. 

55,408 

35,145 

29,3o0 

19,135 

Holland 

‘ 25,111 

25,735 

i 13,111 

14,015 

1 Belgium .. 

3,809 

3,378 

i 2,017 

1,648 

Portugal, Azores, &c. 

4,105 

2,873 

2,180 

1,558 

Italy .... ... 

11,056 

4,552 

5,294 

2,070 

Other Countries.. 

123,904 

204,647 

79,528 

123,749 


241,681 

286,077 

142,193 

167,254 

: Foreign & Colonial Sugars. 





Refined and Candy. 

18,785 

13,092 

11,751 

8,297 

Unrefined... 

27,500 

23,873 

14,375 

12 374 

Molasses .. 

IA51 

UI7 

375 

583 

Total Exports ........ 

289,117 

324,159 

168,694 

188,508 
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Stocks of Sugak in Eokope at uneven dates, June 
1st to 24tb:, compaked with peevious Teaks, 

In thousands of tons, to the neakkst thousand. 


Great 

Britam. 

Germany 

including 

Hamburg, 

Trance. 

Austria. 

Holland and 
Belgium. 

Total 

1903. 

107 ' 

925 

618 

340 

1 81 

2172 



1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

Totals 

.. .. 2311 .. 

1460 .. 

1301 .. 

1466 


Twelve Months’ Consumption of Sugar in Europe for 
Three Years, ending May 31st, in thousands of tons. 


Great 

Britain, 

Germany 

France. 

Austria. 

Holland, 

Belgium, 

&c. 

Total 

1902-03. 

Total 

1901-02. 

Total. 

1900-01. 

1542 

849 

1 

561 

408 1 

... 

513 

387 5 

4114 

4263 


Estimated Crop of Beetroot Sugar on the Continent of Europe 

FOR THE OURRENT CAMPAIGN, COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL CROP 
OF THE THREE PREVIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 


^'From LlchCs Monthly Cireuiar,j 



1902-1903. 

1901-1902. 

1900-1901, 1899-1900, 


Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Germany .. 

_l,7u(MH)0 . 

.2,304,924 . 

.1,984,186 . 

1,798,631 

Austria .... 

_1,070,000 . 

.1,302,038 . 

.1,094,043 . 

1,108,007 

France .... 

. , , 890,000 . 

.1,183,420 . 

,1,170,332 . 

977,8.70 

Russia .... 

...1,215,000 . 

.1,098,983 , 

. 918,838 . 

905,737 

Beigiuni .... 

. ... 230,000 . 

. 334,960 . 

. 393,11,9 . 

302,866 

Holland ..., 

, 105,000. 

. 203,172 . 

. 178,081 . 

171,029 

Other Countries. 345,000 . 

. 393,236 . 

. 367,919 . 

253,929 


5,605,000 

6,820,733 ■ 

6,046,518 

.5,518,048 
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UNITED STATES. 


(Willett Gray, 

0 


(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

1903. 

Tons. 

1902. 

Tons. 

Total Receipts, 1st Jan. to June iSth .. 

876,472 . 

. 689,957 

Receipts of Refined ,, ,, „ 

734 . 

6,525 

Deliveries ,, ,, ,, 

800,745 . 

688,132 

Consumption (4 Ports, Exports deducted) 



since- 1st January . 

690,496 . 

. 697,366 

Importers^ Stocks (4 Ports) June 17tb .. 

80,112 . 

27,136 

Total Stocks, June 24tli ., ...... 

325,000 . 

130,620 

Stocks in Cuba ,, . 

344,000 . 

422,290 


1902. 

1901. 

Total Consumption for twelve months ,, 

2,566,108 . 

2,372,316 

CUBA. 



Statement of Exports and Stocks of 

Sugar, 1902 

AND 1903. 


1902. 

190.'^. 

(Tons of 2.240ibs.) 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Exports . 

238,703 .. 

492,653 

Stocks. 

489,132 .. 

371,941 


”72.. 

864,594 

Local Consumption (five months) .... 

16,840 .. 

17,230 


744,675 

881,824 

Stock on 1st January. 

19,873 .. 

42,530 

Receipts at Ports up to 31st May .. 

724,802 .. 



J. GrXJMA.—F. MeJEK. 

Havana, Slst 3Iay, 1903. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


Statement oe Imports, Exports, and Consumption for Three Tears. 
From Produce Marhets" ^evieiv. 


Sugar. l9oa. 

Imports. 

1902. 

1901. 

!■ Exports (Foreign). 
1903. 1902. 1901. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. , 

Tons, 

Tons. Tons. 

Eelined, Jan. 1st to May .31st. 36*1,874 

.. 496,992 

. 512,840 

1 654 .. 

939 .. 1,933 

Raw, ,, ,, 241,515 

.. .370,781 . 

. 388,148 

: 1,194 .. 

1,375 .. 1,9.10 

Molasses, „ „ 31,516 

.. 25,819 , 

. 38,696 

56 .. 

57 .. 2,355 

Total... 639,995 

.. 893,592 

. 939,684 

1,904 .. 

2,371 .. 6,228 


Home CoN! 

SUMPTION, 


1903. 

1902. 

1901 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Ttms. 

Refined, Jan, Ist to May 31st . 

343,401 

499,221 


Raw, ,, ,, . 

224,037 

361,505 


Molasses, ,, ,, ... 

29,600 

26,948 

— 

Total ... 

597,038 

887 674 


ZLm Exports of British Refined ...... 

14,304 

12,084 

. .. _ 

Net Home Consumption of Sugar .... 

582,734 

876,590 

... 786,887^^ 


Trade estimate. 
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Demerara Crystals. 

A curious case of the detection of “imitation Demerara” crystals 
was recently given in a letter in the Times. A gentleman who had 
a hive of bees, finding it necessary to feed the insects, bought some 
“Demerara” cane sugar, knowing they would like this best. He 
was therefore astonished to find that they turned this out of their 
hive, instead of eating it, although they could get no other food. A 
subsequent chemical analysis revealed that the sugar was imitation 
yellow crystals, probably from Germany. The action of the bees 
seems a remarkable testimony to the superior qualities of pure cane 
sugar over that of beet sugar. It is therefore to be hoj^ed that the 
time may not now be long ere real Demerara crystals will be once 
more a regular article in the shops of every respectable grocer in this 
country; at present it is difficult to get them in most towns outside 
London. _ 

British Machinery for Cuba. 

We had occasion in our last number, when discussing the British 
fiscal position, to point out that Porto Rico, amongst other countiies, 
was now a closed market for British engineers owing to the hostile 
taiidffs imposed by tlxo American authorities. Wo have since had a 
striking instance of what can be done, when l-Iritish and American 
engineers compete under equal terms. A large triple-offot is required 
for the “Soledad” Estate in Cuba, and'the American consulting 
engineers who were commissioned to secure the plant considered it 
would pay them to come over to Great Britian, both on account of 
price and also of superior construction and manufacture, as compared 
with American plant. The order was ultimately secured by Messrs. 
McOnie, Harvey <& Co., of Glasgow. It will be one of Harvey’s 
Patent Evaporators with special circulating arrangement, containing 
8,000 sq. ft. of heating surface; the vessels will be 8ft. 6in. in 
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diameter and have a barometrical column with usual vacuum pumping- 
engine, syrup pumps, juice and calandria drain, and centrifugal 
pump for injection water to barometrical condenser. One important 
point about this order should not be overlooked; that British engineers 
secured it was only rendered possible by the fact that they at present 
get into Cuba under the same terms as do their American rivals ; once 
a reciprocity treaty is concluded between the United States and Cuba 
this equalitj^ of treatment will cease to exist, to the disadvantage of 
the British manufacturer. Yet some of our leading papers, the Timas 
included, are disposed to join in the clamour for Justice to Cuba,” 
entirely overlooking the fact that whatever the quality of 
Cuba ultimately secures, our own country will suffer an rtijicsHce, 
inasmuch as she will he deprived of yet another large market. 

It is surely obvious that if any given British manufactures 
are superior to the corresponding American ones, then it is a doubtful 
'' justice ” to Cuba to force on her hands an inferior article by means 
of a system of tariffs that shuts out the superior one. But that is her 
outlook. We scarcely suppose that our remarks on this particular 
aspect of the Cuban question will commend themselves to our 
American readers, and doubtless if it were the only one, they would 
be unanimous in favour of a reciprocity treaty. But the latter would 
adversely affect their own sugar industries, so that they are bound to 
both lose and gain in either case. Frankly we consider that Cuba is, 
under present conditions, far better off than she will be when entangled 
in the meshes of a reciprocity treaty, and we therefore hope that the 
latter will continue to be postponed sine die. As matters stand, it 
will require a special session of the American Congress, if the Bill to 
give effect to it is to be passed in the near future; this would have to 
assemble in the autumn. 

The Sugar Bii!. 

The Bill to give effect to the Brussels Sugar Convention was 
introduced into the House of Commons on May 28th, tind after some 
discussion, in the course of which it was vehemently opposed by Mr. 
Lough and Mr. Gibson Bowles, it passed its first reading by 142 votes 
to 82. It came up for its second reading on the 2Sth July. As is well 
known, its principal clause provides for the total prohibition of tlie 
importation of bounty-fed sugar, but, as pointed out by Mr. Bonar Ijaw , 
it will only affect one-thirtieth of the total imports of sugar into tlio 
United Eingdom. The debate lasted two clays, and the Bill was so 
fiercely opposed by certain fi-ee traders that up to the last hour things 
looked rather black. It was well for the Government that liad a 
man of such strong personality as Mr. Chamberlain to wind up the 
Bill on their behalf. The Opposition, entirely ignoring the views of 
such confirmed free traders as M. Yves Guyot and Sir M. Hiciks Beach 
who declared that there was nothing in the measure that was not 
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consistent witli th© principles of mil free trade, persisted in looking 
on it as the thin end of the wedge of protection. The most virulent 
opponent was a youthful member of the Government side; he raised 
so many side issues that the real question was in danger of being 
obsotired. But Mr, Ghainborlaiu soon brought about a change in the 
aspect of affairs; one after another of the argiuncnts advanced against 
the Sugar Convention were refuted by him, and in the end the second 
reading was carried by the safe, if not substantial, majority of 80 
(224-144). This result will surely come as a relief to the British and 
Colonial sugar industry ; all the more so as it almost looked as if their 
hopes were once more to be dashed to the ground. 

We note the reappearance in the debate of the old argument about 
the comparatively small amount of sugar produced by the West Indies. 
An obvious answer is that if Cuba at her best can produce over a 
million tons of sugar per annum, it ought not to bo out of question 
for the British West Indies and British Guiana to produce a similar 
amount when all their available land is brought into use. We are 
giving them the inducement to increase their output—an inducement 
which has hitherto been entirely wanting. But, of course, it is too 
much to expect much change within the near future. Enin that has 
been brought on by ten or twenty years of depression is not to be 
patched up in a few monthvS. 

THE OONFEEEISrOE OF THE EUEOFEAN SUGAE TEADES. 


Statement op M. F. Sacics, Skchetaby to the Oonperence, 

‘‘ The Conference has no intention to cause a rise of price iu Eng¬ 
land. This would bo the way to cause cane sugar producers to 
increase their cultivation and therefore eventual!.y their production, 
injuring thus their own interests as well as those of the beetroot 
industry. 

the other hand, the English consumers have no interest in 
seeing sugar fall in price below the cost of xn'oduction. For that would 
result in the ruin of a great mnnbor of sugar factories, and the survivors, 
freed for the moment from all crunpetitiou, would consequently bo able 
to raise prices ti.8 they plea-sed. Then this rise would bring about a 
fresh competition, the price would fall again, and so on as before. 
This is the constant restilt of a game as hurtful to the morcliant and 
consumer as it is to the manufacturer and farmer. Wo dusiro neither 
exaggerated rises nor exaggerated falls. We wish tlie production of 
sugar to be regulated in a rational way in accorda,ucc witli tlio wants 
of consumption, and in such a manner as to avoid excessive fluctuations 
in value.” 

The above is translated from the Jmrmd das Fdhrmmts da Hacre 
of the 22nd July, 1903. 
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M.P.S AND CONFEGTIONEES. 


Tlie report of the meeting of Confectioners and Members of 
Parliament at the Westminster Palace Hotel, on the 17tli July, 
reveals such a series of erroneous ideas that it may be useful to point 
out briefly the errors into which the speakers have fallen. 

The Chairman dwells on the importance of the subj ect because the 
trade had grown to enormous proportions owing to the introduction 
of cheap raw materials. He omits to notice that when bounties are 
abolished he will get sugar at the natural price as governed by the 
cost of production, a price which will be lower than the average price 
he has been paying during the long period of flourishing trade in 
British confectionery and jam. He also forgets that his own firm, 
Messrs. James Keiller and Son, addressed the following letter to 
Sir Nevile Lubbock in the year 1889. The argument in favour of the 
abolition of bounties could not be put more concisely:— 

‘‘ 27, Mincing Lane, London, E.O., 

“ May 24th, 1889. 

“ Dear Sir, 

As large consumers of sugar, we trust the efforts of your Asso¬ 
ciation will succeed in spreading the knowledge of facts hearing on 
the question of sugar bounties. The more widely they are known, 
and the better understood, the more evident will it appear that the 
abolition of bounties would not injure the fruit growing, fruit 
preserving, and confectionery trades of this country, hut would confer 
a direct benefit on them by giving them an ultimately cheaper as well 
as a more regular and more reliable supply of sugar. 

“ More than a year ago we expressed this opinion to Mr, J. Duncan, 
and subsequent discussion and study of the question have served to 
confirm it. An international agreement on the sugar bounty question 
would he a blow to bounties of all kinds which might be applied to 
any trade, and those who are fortunate enough to bring negotiations 
on the subject to a successful issue will merit the gratitude of the 
working classes as well as the merchants and manufacturers of the 
country. 

“We are, yours truly, 

“ (Signed) James Iveillee & Son. 

“ N. Lubbock, Esq.” 

So much for the Chairman of the Meeting. 

Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, M.P., moved the first resolution, and spoke 
of the Bill as “ prohibiting supplies and raising the price of sugar, 

The world produces about ten million tons of sugar, and we 
consume about 1,600,000 tons. It is possible, though not probable, 
that the penal clause may have to be enforced against one or two 
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countries exporting a few thousand tons of sugar; but how can this 
be fairly called “ prohibiting supplies’’ when we have ten million 
tons to choose from ? Look at the United States. They have a long 
list of countervailing duties against bounty fed sugar, and yet, at 
the present moment, sugar is cheaper in New York than it is in 
London. While that is the case, their countervailing duties are as 
effectual as prohibition, and yet they not only have no effect in 
raising prices, but even fail to prevent a remarkable difference in 
value in favour of the American buyer. 

Mr. Bowles says, this country will be ‘‘placed under the orders of 
a permanent Commission, sitting at Brussels.” To any reasonable 
person this would appear to be a step in the right direction, when 
eight or nine of the leading countries in Europe meet together in the 
most friendly spirit and discuss in a calm and business like way, and 
with full knowledge of the technical details, how to put a stop to 
what M. Yves Guyot rightly described as protection in its worst 
form, that of aggressive protection; and to promote what he regards 
as the greatest free trade measure since the treaty of 1860. 

That this country will be compelled by the Commission to do 
anything which it disapproves is an absurd and unfounded 
insinuation. 

The difference between the price of sugar in Bexdin, Paris and 
London, has nothing to do with bounties, because the sugar trade iix 
those three countries all buy their sugar practically in the same 
markets, and very nearly at the same market prices. The striking 
difference in price arises solely from the different rates of duty in the 
three countries. But Mr. Bowles declares that this difference of 
value is “in consequence of the now existing, but soon to be abolished 
bounties.” This extraordinary fallacy is at the root of most of the 
opposition to the Convention. Sir William Harcourt, Lord Spenser 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman all repeat the cry, that the 
British consumer will loose 1,600,000 x o === £8,000,000 by the 
abolition of bounties; from which we must infer that they imagine 
that the bouuty-fed producer jxresents British consiimei’s with his 
£5 a ton. But Mr. Bowles goes much furtlior when he asserts that 
bounties, are the cause of sugar being at od. per lb. in Berlin; 7|d. 
per lb. in Paris and only 1 Jd. per lb. in London. He therefore 
assumes that the maximum bounty of £o per ton enables the British 
consumer to get sugar £32 13s. 4d. per ton cheaper than his German 
neighbours, and £o6 per ton cheaper than the Paris consumer. It is 
as well, occasionally, to show the utter absurdity of the assertions of 
our opponents, even at the risk of being prosy. The bounty-fed 
producer never gives away any of his boixuty till the over production 
has glutted the market, and forced values down below cost price; and 
then, whatever fraction he is obliged to give away he gives to Ilia own 
consumers as well as to those of other countines. British producers at 
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the same time have to make the same present out of their own 
pockets. Consequently there is no force in the further assertion that 
‘ ‘ so long as it pleases any foreign country for its own purpose to 
dump down upon these shores cheap sugar, he should he allowed to 
do it.” But there is every reason against such a doctrine. Natural 
production is driven out by the process of artificially stimulating over 
production, and the consumer suffers not only by the consecpient 
reduced supply, but still more by becoming more and more dependent 
for his supply of sugar on an artificial and therefore precarious 
monopoly. 

Mr. Lough, M.P., protests against doing ‘‘ anything artificial in the 
way proposed.” He is evidently unaware that the measure he 
opposes will restore natural competition by the abolition of artificial 
competition. 

Mr. Bletoher Moulton, K.C., M.P., refers to a ‘‘private combination 
of continental countries to raise the price of sugar supplies to the 
United Kingdom.” The facts are as follows: Bounties have caused 
such an over production that we now have a world’s supply nearly a 
million tons in excess of what is wanted. The leaders of the beetroot 
industry on the continent are naturally desirous to remedy this by a 
reduction to a level with consumption. A most reasonable proposal 
which has absolutely nothing to do with what Mr. Fletcher Moulton 
laments over, unless he thinks that sugar ought to be produced below 
cost price for ever for the benefit of British consumers. A curious 
doctrine for a professed political economist. He then reverts to the 
old fallacy that three to four, or even six to eight, millions sterling 
are going to be sacrificed. He accuses the Gfovernment of “an act of 
political folly,” but the folly appears to he all on the side of those 
who use such arguments and quote such figures. 

Sir William Holland, M.P., complains that we are handing over 
our fiscal arrangements to a foreign Commission. Why should a 
Commission on which the British Government is represented be called 
“foreign?” Are we never to be allowed to meet our neighbours 
in friendly conclave without being accused of doing a deed of whicli 
“ this country will bitterly rue the day ? ” 

We have dealt with every argument, and the conclusion to be 
drawn from this little analysis is that our opponents have no argu¬ 
ments. But unfortunately their erroneous statements are mncli more 
readily swallowed by the man in the street than the real arguments 
in favour of the abolition of bounties. That is why it has taken 
thirty years to accomplish, and may even nowdje defeated by ignorant 
clap-trap. 


In the paper “ Disappearance of Deducing Sugar in Sugar Cane ” 
which appeared in our Journal last month the name of “Arthur 
Given ” should have been given instead of “ A. W. Bacho.” 
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THE BEIJSSELS SUHAE COMMISSION. 


A Parliamentary paper has j ust been issued containing the ‘ ‘ Eind- 
ings of the Permanent Commission established under Article VII. of 
the Sugar Convention.'’ It contains Sir Henry Bergne’s report of the 
proceedings at Brussels:— 

The Permanent Commission finds:—- 
“I. — Spain. 

' ^ That there exists a surtax of 60 fr. per 100 kilog. on sugars of every 
kind. The Commission has consequently fixed the special duty, contemplated 
hy Article IV. of the Convention, on sugar of Spanish origin at 27 fr. per 
100 kilog.j in the event of the Government of th,at country, which has signed 
the said Con\ ention, not having ratified it before the 1st September next. 

“II.— Denmaric. 

*‘{a.) That the amount of the surtax is 9 fr. o4. c. j)er 100 kilog. of sugar, 
so that, in virtue of the provisions of the third paragraph of Artitde IV. of 
the Convention, the amount of the special duty to be a|)pliod in this respect 
to sugar of Banish origin is 1 fr. 77 c. per 100 kilog. 

“(/>) That there exists in this country bounties on refining, the amount 
t)f which (27 c. 1 tl'- H c. — I fr. 74 o.) must, according to the provisions 
of § 2 of Article IV. of the Convention, bo added to the special duty in 
question. 

“Consequently, the Commission has fi.xed the following rates for the 
special duties to be applied to sugar of Banish origin when imported into 
Contracting Slates;— 

“1 fr. 75 c. per 100 kilog. for raw sugar; and 
“3 fr. 50 c. ,, ,, refined sugar. 

111.-'Japan. 

“That the surtax on the importation of sugar which benefits by the import 
duties fixed by the Conventional Tariff enjoyed by all the Contracting- 
States is not high enough to render necessary the appHcfition of counter** 
vailing duties on raw sugar and on the greater portion of refined sugar. 
This measure is only to betaken with regard to refined, candied sugar, which 
should be subject to a special duty of 2 fr. 61 c. per 100 kilog. (surtax: 11 fr. 
22c. — 6 fr. = 5 fr. 22 c. -~r 2 =* 2 fr. 01 c.). 

“ 1V ,—lion mania. 

That there is a bounty on manufacture of 16 fr. per 100 kilog. of 

sugar. 

“(5.) That the sugar industry enjoys, in, addition, advantages resulting 
from a surtax of a rate lugher than that fixed by Article HI. of the Con¬ 
vention. 

“With regard to the bounty on manufeictiirc, the CommiHsion bus r(scog- 
nised tluit this bounty does not constitute a direct bonus, but that, in this 
special case, it acts as an element of reduction in tlio tax on consumption, 
which, instead of being 30 fr. per 100 kilog. of sugar as laid down by law, 
is in reality only 14 fr, (30 fr. — 16 fr.). 

“As to the advantage i-esulting from the surtax, the Commission is of 
opinion that it should he calculated in the following manner:— 
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‘^Foreign sugar imported into Uoumania is subject to the following 
import duties: 35 fr. per 100 kilog. on refined sugar and 25 fr. per 100 kilog. 
on raw sugar. 

“Both classes are, besides, subject to the consumption tax of 30 fr., with 
the result that the total duty on refined sugar is 65 fr. and on raw sugar 55 fr. 

“The consumption tax on sugar of home manufacture being, according to 
the above calculation, uniformly 14 fr. per 100 kilog., the advantage accruing 
under the surtax is in reality:— 

“ For refined sugar, 65 — 14 = ol fr., and for raw sugar, 55 — 14 «= 41 fr, 

“Consequently, the Commission, guided hy the provisions of Article IV, 
of the Convention, has fixed the figures of 22'50 fr. and 17'75 fr. respectively 
for refined and raw sugar as the rates of special duties to be applied to 
Koumanian sugar when imported into the Contracting States (surtax 51 — 6 , 
the figure fixed by Article III. of tbe Convention = 45; whence 45 * 7 - 2 = 
22'50 fr., and surtax 41 — o-oO, the figure fixed by Article III. of the 
Convention = 35*50; whence 35*50 -f. 2 = 17*75 fr.). 

“ V.— Eussia, 

“That the surtax on refined sugar is 60*03 fr. per 100 kilog. (import duty 
97'68 fr. — 28*65 fr. consumption tax, license and supplementary tax on 
refining) and that on raw sugar is 44*69 fr. (import duty 73*26 fr. — 28*67 fr. 
comsumption tax and license). 

“Consequently, the Commission has, in accordance with Article IV. of the 
Convention, fixed respectively at 31 fr. and at 19 fr. per 100 kilog. the 
special duties applicable to refined and raw sugar of Russian origin.” 

On July 10th, Sir Henry Bergne sent in a detailed report of the 
conclusion arrived at up to date. It contained the following:— 

The duty of the Commission was, first, to examine the legislations 
of the Contracting States, in order to see if they were in conformity 
with the Convention; and secondly, to examine the legislations of 
Non-Contracting States, in order to see if they gave sugar bounties : 
if they did, to determine the amount of such bounties, and to make 
arrangements for the due application of the Penal Clause in the 
Contracting States. 

(1.) Legislation of the Gontracting States. 

Germany .—The Commission was unanimous in deciding that the legislation 
of Germany w^as in harmony with the Convention. 

Austria and Sungary.-~-T!:)iQ Commission wms unanimous in deciding tba,t 
the legislation of Austria and Hungary was in harmony with the Convention, 
except the so-called “Contingent Law.” 

As to this, the Commission decided unanimously, except Austria and 
Hungary (Italy did not vote), that it was inconsistent with the Convention, 
and it is consequently to be presumed that the laws of Austria and Hungary 
in this respect will be put into harmony wdth the Convention before it 
comes into efiect. 

Several Delegations, viz., the British, Belgium, Austrian, and 
Dutch, showed to the Commission that the French law as to refining in bond 
did not provide the guarantees required by the Convention against ndirect 
bounties. 
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To explain—the correct system is—as in Germany and other countries— 
that the raw sugar is weighed when it enters the refinery, and the refined 
sugar is weighed when it leaves the refinery. The duty is then paid on the 
exact amount of refined sugar which goes for home consumption, and that 
for export is exported in bond, no duty being paid and no drawback being 
therefore required. 

The French system, however, is as follows, as nearly as could he 
ascertained:— 

When the raw sugar goes into the refinery it is weighed, and an estimate 
is made of the amount of refined it ought to give. The refiner is debited in 
the Government books with the tax leviable on the amount so estimated. 
The refined sugar is not weighed at all on leaving the refinery- The refined 
sugar which goes for export receives a “Certificat d’exportation,” with 
which any amount standing to debit of the refiner in the Government hooks 
can be discharged; and as this certificate can be, and is, sold in the open 
market for a sum equal to the duty on the sugar represented thereon, it is 
clear that the grant of such certificate to the exporter is exactly the 
equivalent to the payment of drawback. 

It is evident that such an arrangement fails to provide the international 
guarantee implied by a proper system of refining in bond. 

In considering how the Commission should deal with this state of affairs, 
it had to consider that the French Chambers rise early in J uly, not to meet 
again till after the 1st September, when the Convention comes into effect, 
and that it would bo impossible for Franco to change her whole legislative 
system as to refining in bond before the Session closed. 

The Commission, therefore, adapted a formula to the effect that, though 
several delegations had shown the French system not to be in perfect 
harmony with the Convention, the matter was not urgent; hut that the 
French Government would no doubt make the necessary modifications in the 
French Law. 

Netherlands .—The legislation of the Netherlands was decided by a majority 
to he in harmony with the Convention, 

Sioeden and Italy .—These legislations were decided to he in harmony with 
the Convention. 

Great Britain and Belgium had not yet j^assed their laws, and it was, 
thpi’efore, not easy for the Commission to express decided opinions. I 
submitted our existing Law and our Bill, saying, however, that the latter 
might he altered in Parliament. 

A few easily answered questions wore asked, but no objections were made, 

A cursory examination of the Belgian Bill was made in. the same way 
No objection was found to it. 

It may be added that it was recognised that all the decisions were not 
definite in character, hut wore subject to revision at future meetings of the 
Commission, if occasion should arise. 

The Commission did not at this Session undertake any inquiry into the 
systems of the British Colonies or India. 

Luxemburg applied to enter the Convention. The request was granted— 
their law being identical with that of Germany. 
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Peru made the same request. It was, however, found on examination 
that Peruvian law was not in harmony with the Convention, and it was 
decided to point this out to the Peruvian Government, and to await their 
reply. 

(2.) Lefjislation of Non-Qontractwg States. 

Some difficulty arose in consequence of no accurate information 
being before tlie Ooinmission as to the legislation of some States which 
are believed to give bounties. The resnlt was, that the Oomrnission 
pronounced its opinion as to those countries in regard to which it had 
particulars before it, and decided that, as a provisional measure, the 
Contracting States might use the scale fixed by the United States, in 
regard to other bounty-giving States, until such time as the Com¬ 
mission should decide. 

It was recognised that each Contracting State was not bound to 
enforce the jpenal clause in regard to any country until it was known 
that such country really sent an appreciable amount of sugar into 
such Contracting State, This decision may be regarded as of some 
importance, as it thus will not he necessary in the first instance to 
apply the Prohibitory Order in the United Kingdom to many foreign 
States. 

The Commission had before it only the legislations of Spain, 
Denmark, Japan, Roumania, Russia, and the Argentine Republic. 
The decisions in regard to these cases have already been communicated 
to your Lordship in the Report of the Commission inclosed in Sir 0. 
Phipps’ despatch of 28th ultimo, except iu regard to the Argentine 
Republic. 

It only remains, therefore, to state that at the 14tli and loth 
sittings of the Commission, held on the 7th and Stli instant, it was 
decided that the figure fixed for Russia needed revision, and that, 
pending Lirther consideration h^" the Commission, the Contracting 
States might apply the rate of countervailing duty fixed by the 
United States .... 

A similar decision was arrived at in regard to the Argentine 
Republic. 

It may be observed that iu case prohibition should be imposed in 
the United Kingdom instead of countervailing duties, the exact rate 
fixed for each non-Contracting State is not a matter of iminediato 
concern to Great Rritain. 

I annex retuims of the importation into the United Iviiigdoni of 
refined and unrefined sugars from lSf)S to 1902 - 

In regard to refined sugar, it must be noted that Goriaany, tlio 
Netherlands, Belgium, Prance, and Austria-Hungary, from which 
countries the bulk of our supply is received, are parties to the 
Convention. Of the others, I believe that Denmark is the only one 
which sends any bountied sugar to the United IGngdom, and that, 
as will be seen, to an inappreciable amount. 
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In regard to unrefined sugar, the same countries, of course, are 
parties to the Oonveiition, again comprising the bulk of the supply. 
Egypt gives no bounties on sugar; the United States sends us no 
bountied sugar. The Commission had not before it any particulars 
respecting Brazil and the Philippine Islands, but no information has 
at present reached me to show that sugar bounties exist in those 
countries. 

If, therefore, Peru should adhere to her intention to join the 
Convention, the only considerable sources of supply for the United 
Kingdom which would he affected by the opeiution of the Penal 
Clause, when the Convention comes into force, would he the Argentine 
Eepublic and Chili. 

Oertijicates of Origin. 

The Commission decided that certificates of origin must accompany 
all sugar imported into Contracting States, and at the 12th sitting 
the following Eules were laid down in regard to this matter:— 

‘‘Article 1. In order to insure the application of the Convention, all 
Ibreign sugar corning into a Contracting State to he there consumed, r(3fin(3d 
or transformed shall be accompanied by a certificate of origin. Sugar not 
accompanied by such a certificate shall not he admitted, or shall only he 
admitted on payment of the highest of the special duties fixed l)y the 
Permanent Commission. 

“Article 2. Bounty-fed sugar shall be admitted in transit. 

“Article 3. The transit contemplated in Article 2 shall only he effected 
under the control of the Customs, either dii'ectly or including transfer or 
storage in a bonded warehouse, 

“Article 4, The certificate shall he delivered in the country of production, 
of despatch, or of transformation of the sugar by the fiscal authority to be 
appointed by the Grovernment of that State. 

“ Nevertheless, the (jrovernment of the coiiiitry for which the sugar is 
destined may, for greater safety, demand the additional guarantee of a 
Consular vim, so far as sugar coming from a non-Contracting State is 
concerned. 

“Article 5. The certificates shall indicate:— 

“ {a.) The kind and qualify of sugar. 

“ (/;.) The kind, number and murks of the packages. 

“ ({!.) The country of origin or of despatch, and the country for which 
the goods are destined. 

“ {(1.) The method of transport (railway, ship, ])oat, &c.). 

“ These certificates shall be valid for a period of lime to bo fixed by the 
authority which delivers them, hut not to exc.eiid one year (exclusive of the 
time during which the sugar shall have been stoi*ed in a, bonded warehouse). 

“ Article G. With regard to sugar prepared in non-Contracting Htates, the 
certificate shall state, in addition, that it is derived from a factory which 
does not work sugar coming from a State to which a special duty or 
prohibition is applied. 
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Article 7. The certificate shall hecome invalid if, in course of transport, 
the goods have been transhipped in a State which grants bounties. Ex¬ 
ceptions may, however, be allowed in the case of unavoidable circiiinstances 
or when it is a case of sugar coming from Contracting States which is in 
transit through those countries under conditions which guarantee its 
identity.” 

It will bo observed that these Eiiles leave a certain discretion to 
Contracting States as regards the actual form of the certificate, and 
as to the authority who may issue it. The requirement of a Consular 
vise is optional. 

Sugar in Bond, 

At the last sitting the Commission made the following decision:— 

{a.) Sugars from non-Oontracting States, which are in bond in Contracting 
States before the 1st September, may be taken out of bond after that date 
without the application of the Penal Clause. It is understood that the 
State into which the sugar is imported, is free, in such circumstances, to 
apply the Penal Clause or not. 

[h,) All bountied sugars from non-Contracting States, which have not 
arrived in Contracting States before the 1st September, are subject to the 
application of the Penal Clause. 

The Commission adjourned on the 8th instant until the 15th 
October next, having held fifteen sittings. 


A EESTANT SOUBCE OE EEROE IN OPTICAL SUGAR 
ANALYSIS. 

By Dr. E. G. WiechmannA 

The fact, that the presence of the precipitate formed in clarifying 
sugar solutions is a source of error which may prove very considerable, 
has been known for many years. 

Without attempting to go into the history of this matter, it may bo 
of interest to state that even in 1867 J. Welz published an article oii 
this subjeCft in the Zeitsclirift des Yereim ftlr RUheurMd^.vr luduMrie, 
YoL 17, page 189. A glance through American, German, English, 
and Erench publications since that time shows that this question has 
frequently occupied the attention of investigators of those nationalities. 

In making their experiments investigators have generally fol]ow(Hl 
one of two methods; that of Scheibler or that of Sachs. SchoibloiAs 
Method of Double Polarisation described in the ZeUschrift den Vmdits 
fur Rilhenzucker Industrie, 1875, Yol. 25, page 1054, is as follows: 
The normal weight of sugar is dissolved in distilled water; a measured 
amount of sub-acetate of lead solution is added, the voluine is iriado 
up to a known volume, say 100 cc., with water, the solution filtered, 
and polarised. 


*A paper read at the International Congress of Applied Chemistry, at Berlin, June, 1903 . 
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A second solution is prepared in the same manner, except that its 
volume is made double the volume of the former solution; in other 
words, the volume of this solution is made uj) to 200 cc. and this 
solution is then also filtered and polarised. 

Assuming that the volume of the lead precipitate formed in both 
cases is identical, it is evident that the polarisation of the more dilute 
solution must be somewhat less than one-half the polarisation of the 
more concentrated solution. 


To make this clear, suppose the volume of the precipitate formed 
= 3 cc. In the first case the solution would occupy a space of 
100 — 3=:97cc. In the second case, the solution would occupy a 
space of 97 -f 100 cc. ~ 197 cc. 

If the polarisation of the first solution (100 cc. in volume) is equal 
to cc polariscope degrees, the polarisation of the second solution 


97 

(200 cc. in volume) would be equal to x j)olariscope degrees. 


The corrected polarisation would then be found in the following 
manner: — 


Polarisation of Solution A (100 cc. 

in volume). 

Polarisation of Solution B (200 cc. 

in volume). 

48*25 X 2.=96*50 

96*80 

96*50 


j = 96-80 
j =-18-25 


0-30 X 2 .= 0-6 

96*8 —0*6 .= 96*2 Corrected Polarisation. 


Of course the volume of the pi'ecipitate can also readily be calculated 
from these data. 

A —(B X 2) = D, and 
I) X 200 

~= Volume of Precipitate. 

A -j- I) 

Example: A = 96*8 
B = 48*25 

96*8 — (48*25 X 2) 

96*8--96*5 = 0*3 
( )*e3 X 200 _ J)0^ __ 

96*8+ 0*3‘^97*1“ 

Hence the volume of this precipitate is 0*6 cc. 

This method of double polarisation is, however, open to sc 3 veral 
objections. When working with raw sugar, especially with low-grade 
cane products, it is almost impossible to secure absolutely identical 
samples for comparison in the two series of observations. But even 
if this difficulty could be overcome, for instance, by weighing out 
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double the amount of sugar at the start, yet the doubling of the 
polariscope reading involves the material enlargoment of any experi¬ 
mental error that may have been made. 

To avoid the defects of this method, Eraii<;ois Sachs, at the 
suggestion of Dr. K. Stammer, undertook to devise somo other way 
of ascertaiiiing the influence which the load-preeipitato exerts on 
polarisation. ITe published an article bearing on tliis subject in the 
ZeiUchriftdes Vereiiisfilr Ruhmzmker Indmirie, 1880, Yol. 30, pfJgo 229. 

Sachs’ method consists essentially of the following: A precipitate 
is produced by sub-acetate of lead. This precipitate is washed with 
cold and with hot water until all of the sucrose is removed, and is 
then introduced into a 100 cc. flask, A one-half normal weight of 
pure sugar is added, dissolved, and the solution is made up to 100 cc. 
with distilled water. 

This solution is then well mixed, filtered, and polarised, and the 
volume of the precipitate ascertained in the following manner:— 

A =1 Percentage of parity of the ssucrose in the solution. 

B = Polarisation of this solution when containing the i:>recipitate. 


Y = Yolume of the precipitate is equal to 


100 B —100 A 
B 


Example: A = 99*90 
B = 100*30 


(100 XlOO-3) —(100 X99*9) 400 

-10(V3-=r003 = 0'^“- 

In the course of this investigation, undertaken hy the writer of 
these lines for the purpose of obtaining exact analytical data on 
certain cane sugars, a number of determinations wore made by both 
the Scheibler and the Sachs’ method. In each instance only just 
enough suh-acetate of lead was used to ensure a proper decolorisation 
of the sugar solution^—the slightest excess of reagent was carefully 
avoided. 

The data secured were as follows:— 

Experiment Poli-irisation Volume of Method 


No. Grade of Sugar. 

found. 

precipitate. 

used. 

1—Demerara centrifugal 

.. 96-8 

.. 0-G .. 

HclHd'hlor. 

s- „ 

.... 96-7 

.. 0*5 .. 

Sachs. 

3—San Domingo centrifugal.. 

.. 96*1 

.. 0*5 .. 


4—Cuba centrifugal .. 

.... 91-8 

.. 0*4 .. 

,, 

5—Cuba molasses. 

.. 00*0 

.. 0*6 .. 

,, 

6—IIo-Xlo mats. 

.... 89*5 

.. 1*1 .. 

Scheibhu*. 

7—Jamaica muscovado ,. 

.. 80*8 

.. 0-3 .. 

Sachs, 

8—Maceio . 

.... 8G*1 

.. 0*9 .. 


9—Molasses .. 

.. 83*1 

.. 1-0 .. 

Schciblor. 

10—Cuba muscovado .. 

.... 8*3-7 

.. 0*7 .. 

Sachs. 

11'—Bahia 

.. 76*6 

.. 1*0 .. 

Schciblor, 


The results obtained exhibited such marked difforonoes for sugars 
of diftereiit origin, but of approximately the same polarisation, that 
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it seemed desirable to secure additional data and, incidentally, to seek 
some indications as to tbe physical characteristics of the precipitates 
found in different grades of sugar. 

This part of the work was carried on in the following manner :— 

A solution of sub-aootato of lead was prepared in exact accordance 
with the directions of the International Commission for Uniform 
Methods of Sugar Analysis. 

A xiormal weight-solution of the raw sugar to be exainirieci was 
then made and the minimum amount of suh-acetate of load solution 
needed for its projxer clarification was carefully determined by 
experiment. 

The lead precipitate thus obtained was filtered on a weighed 
Schleicher & Schull filter and waished with cold and with hot water 
until the alpha-naphthol reaction for sucrose could no longer be 
obtained. Then the precipitate was dried to constant weight at 100^ 0. 

Preliminaiy experiments having shown that pure benzene exercised 
no solvent action upon the precipitate, the specific gravity of tho same 
was determined by aid of this reagent and then rcfeiTed to the water 
standard. The specific gravity of the benzene employed was 0*()S45. 

Tho colonial sugars soioctod for those exporiments embraced centri¬ 
fugals from San Domingo and the Sandwich Islands, muscovadoes 
from the West Indies, molasses sugars from Porto Eico, concretes 
from San Domingo, and mats from Manila and Cebu. 

The analytical data of these sugars appear in the following table: — 

Bxperi- _ ^ _ ISToii” 


merit Polarisa- 

No. Sugar. tion. 

Reducing 

sugars. 

Water. 

Suspended ascer- 
Ash. impurities, tained. 

12 —Jamaicfi luuscovado ., 

90-1 

. 1-61 .. 

5*02 . 

0*68 .. 0*20 . 

2*39 

13—Maceio muscovado.... 

85-4 

. 4*35 .. 

5*60 . 

0*75 .. 1*06 . 

2*84 

14—San Domingo centri¬ 
fugal . 

96*5 

. 0*67 . 

1*20 . 

1-36 .. 0’06 . 

. P2l 

15— Sandwich Islands .... 

97-6 

. 0-45 . 

0-60 . 

0*40 .. 0*04 , 

0*91 

16—San Domingo concrete. 

85-2 

. 2*91 . 

4*92 . 

1*68 .. 0*30 . 

. 4*99 

17—Porto Pico molasses .. 

88-4 

. 3*17 . 

, 3*66 . 

1*36 0*28 . 

. 3*13 

1 S — Sandwich Islands.. ,. 

89*2 

. 1-60 , 

2*58 , 

2*19 .. 0*20 . 

. 4*23 

19—Cel)n mats .. .... 

82*4 

. 0*75 . 

, 2*60 . 

2*17 .. 0-76 . 

. 5'32 

20 —Manila mats.. 

86*8 

. 4*14 . 

D96 . 

0*92 .. 1*80 . 

. 4*38 


The weight, the specific gravity and tho volume of tho precij)ita,tes 
obtained from these sugars are listed below. 

IbiKCiriTATES. 


perimeiit 

Weight, in 

Bpecifid gravity 

Volume 

No. Sugar, 

grammes. 

iiaO- neuo. 

in cc. 

12—Jann{iica muscovado,. ., 

.. 0*4559 

.... 1*88 .... 

0*24 

13—ISiacido muscovado 

... 0*8112 

.... 1*65 .... 

0*49 

14—San Domingo centrifugal 

.. 0*2525 

.... 2*91 .... 

0*09 

15—Sandwich Island ccntrifiig.* 

1.. 0*1378 

.... 2*84 .... 

0*05 

IG—San D(>nungo concrete .. 

.. 1*0139 

.... 3*80 .... 

0*27 

17—Porto Itico molasses sugar. 

... 0*8959 

.... 4*35 .... 

0*21 

IS—Sandwich Islands .. 

1*0195 

.... 4*38 .... 

0*23 

19—Oehu mats. 

... 1*5400 

.... 2*17 .... 

0*71 

20—Manila mats.. 

.. 1*3350 

.... 2*22 _ 

0*60 
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Inspection of these data shows well how greatly the composition of 
the impurities in the different kinds of cane sugars must yary, for the 
specific gravities of these precipitates differ widely, from l-(>5 to 4'38. 

In this connection it is of interest to recall the specific gravity 
values obtained by Sachs of some lead salts of organic acids. Among 
these were the citrate, tartrate, oxalate, and carbonate of load, and 
their specific gravity values were found to range from 3*0d to 3*27, 
Another matter of interest to he noted is the fact that the most 


voluminous precipitates are not always found in low-grade sugars. 

Thus, precipitates almost identical in volume were obtained from 
sugars difiPering materially in quality. 


Volume of 

No. Polarisation. Precipitate. 

12 .... 90*1 .... 0'24 

15 .... 89*2 .... 0*23 

17 .... 88*4 .... 0*21 

16 .... 85*2 .... 0*27 


To determine the extent to which polarisations might he influenced 
by the forming of lead compounds having specific optical properties, a 
complete set of parallel detenninations was carried out with sugars 


No. 12—20. 


In these tests a few drops of acetic acid were added after the sub- 
acetate of lead solution had been used. In only three instances, 
however, were polarisation-values observed differing from those 
previously found, and in no instance (lid such difference exceed 0*1'^. 
The former were therefore retained. 

The corrected polarisations (corrected for the error caused by the 
presence of the lead precipitate) were calculated in the following 
manner:— 

Let A = Per cent, of sucrose in the solution. 

B = Polarisation of this solution when containing the 
precipitate. 

V Volume of this precipitate. 
y_100B —100 A 
B 

BV=100B—100 A. 

100 A=100B —BY. 

100 B —BY 
A ^ . 


Example: B = 90*10*^Yentzke. 
Y = 0*24 cc. 


A~ 
Azzz 
A — 


(90*10 X 100) —(90 1 xQ-24) 
100 

9010 — 21*624 
100 
8988*376 


100 


: 89*88, 


and this is the value sought. 
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POLARISATIOJS-. 

'Esperiment 


No. Sugar. 

Observed. 


Corrected. 

Diff. 

1—Demerara centrifugal.. 

96*80 

« 

96-22 .. 

0*58 

2 j, ,, . 

96*70 


96*22 .. 

0*48 

3 — San Domingo centrifugal ,. 

96*10 


95*62 .. 

0*48 

4—Cuba centrifugal .. . 

91*80 


91*43 .. 

0-37 

5—Cuba molasses .. 

90*00 


89*46 .. 

0*54 

■6—Jlo Jlo-mats. 

89*50 


88*52 .. 

0-98 

7—Jamaica muscovado. 

86*80 


86*54 .. 

0*26 

‘8—Maceio .. .... 

86*10 


85*33 

0-77 

9—Molasses . 

83*10 


82*27 .. 

0*83 

HO—Cuba muscovado . 

82*70 


82*12 .. 

0*58 

11—Babia. 

76-60 


75*83 .. 

0*77 

12—Jamaica muscovado . 

90*10 


89-88 

0*22 

13—Maceio muscovado . 

85*40 


84*98 .. 

0*42 

14~-San Domingo centrifugal .... 

96*50 


96*41 .. 

0*09 

15—iSandwich Islands centrifugal ., 

97*60 


97*55 .. 

0*05 

16—San Domingo concrete. 

85*20 


84*97 

0*23 

17—Porto Rico molasses sugar.. 

88*40 


88*21 .. 

0-19 

18—Sandwich Islands. 

89*20 


88-99 .. 

0*21 

19—Cebu mats. 

82*40 


81*81 .. 

0*59 

20—Manila mats. 

86*90 

. 

. 86*37 .. 

0*63 


Ill these sugars therefore, the observed error caused by the presence 
•of the lead precipitate ranges from 0*05° to 0*98° Ventzke. . 

It is difficult to understand how so serious, so well-known, a defect 
-of polariscopic analysis should have been allowed to remain unto this 
•day. 

No doubt, the difficulty of determining a proper correction factor 
has been the chief cause of delay in seeking a remedy for this evil. 
Aside from this, however, there is a very general, even if a very vague 
impression, that there are certain other sources of eiTor inherent in 
the methods of sacoharimetric analysis which, as it were, tend to 
counteract this plus error in polarisation; a false sense of security 
has been engendered, a feeling that, after all, the results obtained 
will about balance in the long run. 

"Whatever the grounds on which such delusive reasoning may have 
been based in the past, to-day there is no longer any excuse for such 
an assumption. The analytical methods formulated by the Inter¬ 
national Commission in 1900, carefully eliminate the influence which 
would lower the test. 

It is well known that readings of sugar solutions obtained in a 
sacoharimeter when the saccharimeter is at a temperature above the 
temperature at which the instrument has been graduated, are slightly 
lower than are the readings of such solutions when obtained at the 
.graduation temperature of the instrument. 


30 
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This pKenomenoii is due to the influence which an elevation of 
temperature exercises in the quartz-wedges of the sacchariineter— 
these quartz- wedges are expanded by a rise in temperature. 

This cause of disturbance can and, of course, should be wholly 
eliminated by adjusting the saccharimeter with a pure sugar solution, 
at the temperature at which the readings are to be made. Or, if 
numerous sugar solutions are to be tested at various temperatures, it 
may perhaps prove more convenient to make the necessary correction 
for this error by calculation. 

This is e:^ected by use of the so-called Jobin formula, which reads 
Polarisation + (0*00016 T) N. 

lu this formula T stands for the diherence in temperature at which 
the sugar solution is prepared and polarised, and the temperature at 
which the saccharimeter has been graduated; N stands for the 
saccharimeter degrees of the sugar solution examined. 

In the commercial analysis of sugars, this correction is generally 
not made. It is not made because it is held to offset—in a measure— 
the plus error due to the presence of the lead precipitate in the 
solution. 

That the one error will, in part, counterbalance the other is obvious.. 
It seemed, however, of interest to learn something of the actiuil 
numerical relations existing between the two. 

To gain this information, it was necessary to obtain reliable 
temperature data as a basis. 

The mean annual temperature for Boston, New York, Philadel|)liia, 
and San Prancisco, four of the principal ports of entry for sugar in 
the United States of America, was:— 



In 1901. 

In 1902. 


c. 

C. 

Boston. 

.. 9*45° .. 

.. 9*78° 

New York. 

.... 11*28^ .. 

.. 11*45° 

Philadelphia. 

. .. 12*ir .. 

,. 12*33° 

San Francisco .. 

.... 12*89° .. 

.. 13*00° 


Por these data the writer is indebted to the courtesy of the IJ.S. 
Weather Bureau, at Washington, D. 0. 

All of these temperatures are considerably below 20^' 0., the 
standard temperature adopted by the International Oommission, for 
the graduation of saccharimeters. The actual temperature conditions, 
under which polarisoopic determinations of sugars are made of coursi' 
differ materially from these temperatures. 

In order to obtain accurate data on this point the writer caused 
three observations a day to he made in his laboratory, at 8 a.m, at 
12 m., and at 3 p.m. These observations were carried on for two years. 
. during 1901 and 1902. The averages of these observations, monthly 
and annual, are noted in the following table 
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January .. 

1901. 

1902. 

22*4 

1903. 

.. 22*4 

February .. 

.... 21*0 .... 

21*6 

— 

March .. 

.. .. 22*5 _ 

22*6 .. 


April. 

.... 22*4 .... 

23*1 .. 

— 

May. 

.. .. 22*3 .... 

23*5 .. 


J une. 

.,,, 26*0 .... 

26*0 ., 

— 

duly. 

.. .. 27-7 .... 

27*7 .. 


August 

.... 27*9 .... 

27*2 .. 


September 

.. .. 26*0 .... 

25*6 

.. — 

October 

.... 23*3 .... 

23*7 .. 

— 

November 

.. .. 22*7 .... 

23*1 .. 

— 

December . . 

_ 23*5 _ 

22*1 . 

.. — 

Average .. 

.. .. 24*12 .... 

24*05 .. 

— 


Altlioiigli fluctuations are to be noted in some of the corresponding* 
months in the two years, yet there is not 0*1'^ 0. dih'erence between 
the mean annual averages of the two years. In 1901 for eleven 
months this value was 24*12'^ 0., in 1902 it was 24*05° 0. It will 
therefore be practicallj^ correct to say that all tests made in both of 
these years were made at a temiwrature—on an average—of 4*1° 0., 
above the standard teniporaturo of 20° 0. 

Beferring to Jobins’ formula it will bo seen that the correction to 
be applied for 4*1° Centigrade temperature is calculated by the 
expression:— 

0*000656 X Degrees Yentzke. 

Doing this the following correction factors result:— 


Experiment Degree Experiment Degree 

Ko. Ventzke. No. Vent/.ke. 

1 0*063 11 00*50 

2 . 0*063 12 0*059 

3 0*063 13 0*056 

4 . 0*060 ! 14 . 0*063 

5 . 0*059 15 0*064 

6 . 0*059 16 0*050 

1 0*057 17 0*058 

8 . 0*056 18 0*058 

9 0*054 19 0*054 

10 .. . 0*054 I 20 . 0*057 


As in these experiments the sacchaiimoter was ptirpoBely not 
adjusted for the higher tempei*ature (averages24*1° C.) tlie observed 
volume error, caused by the presence of the lead procipihite, has 
already been diminished by the qtiai'tis-wedge error; the former, the 
plus eiTor, must therefore be increased by the amounts just calculated 
in order to learn its true extent. 
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'This leads to the following data 


Experiment 

No. 

Plus error. 


Minus error. 

Excess of 
Plus error. 

1 .... 

0-643 


0-063 

0-580 

2 

0-543 


0*063 .... 

0-480 

3 .... 

0-543 


0*063 .... 

0-480 

4 .... 

0-430 


0*060 ... 

0-370 

0 .... 

0-599 


0*059 .... 

0-540 

6 .... 

1-039 


0-059 .... 

0-980 

7 .... 

0-317 


0*057 .... 

0-260 

8 .... 

0-826 


0-056 .... 

0-770 

9 .... 

0-884 


0-054 .... 

0*830 

10 .... 

0-634 


0-054 .... 

0-580 

11 .... 

0-820 


0-050 .... 

0-770 

12 .... 

0-279 


0*059 .... 

0-220 

13 ... 

0-476 


0-056 .... 

0*420 

14 .... 

0-153 


0*063 .... 

0-090 

15 .... 

0-114 


0*064 .... 

0-050 

16 .... 

0-286 


0*056 .... 

0-230 

17 .... 

0-248 


0*058 .... 

0-190 

IS .... 

0-268 


0*058 

0*210 

19 .... 

0-644 


0*054 _ 

0*590 

20 .... 

0-587 


0*057 .... 

0-530 


Inspection of these figures shows, that—considering all results—the 
plus error exceeds the minus error by from 0*05° to 0’9S° Ventzke, on 
an average by 0*46® Yentzke, 


If the data secured by the Scheibler method (Nos. 1, 6, 9, 11) be 
eliminated as possibly not equally trustworthy with the rest, then 
the plus error is found to exceed the minus error by from 0*05“ to 
d’TT® Yentzke, on an average by 0*38° Yentzke. 

The practice universally followed in commercial sugar testing—at 
least up to the introduction of the methods of the International 
Commission in 1900—the ignoring of the quartz-wedge error hecauso 
allowance is not made for the error induced by the presence of the 
lead precipitate, is thus seen to be perfectly justified by the actual 
state of affairs. 

In fact, as matters stand at present, it is evident that the 
Commission’s regulations guarding, as they most properly do, against 
a lowering of test by the influence of temperature on the quartz- 
wedges of the polariscope, aggravate, unintentionally, it is true, but 
nevertheless effectively, the evil resulting from the presence of the 
lead precipitate formed in clarifying the solution. 

It will he remembered that the average excess of the plus error over 
the minus error was found to be 0*38° Yentzke. In commercial 
practice this figure would rather he apt to be higher than lower, for 
whereas in these experiments scrupulous care was taken to avoid all 
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excessive additions of clarifying reagents, such care and precaiitiois 
would and could hardly be taken in ordinary routine work. 

On the other hand, the grade of raw cane sugars received would 
var}’- considerably in different years. If high grade sugars should 
predominate the magnitude of the volume error would be decreased, 
if low grade sugars were purchased in greater cpiantity than usual, 
the error would assume larger proportions. 

Considering all things, it will probably be rather below than above 
the truth to assume 0*25° Yentzko as the average plus factor of error 
caused in cane sugars by the presence of the load precipitate. 

This error also affects beet products, but to a less degree; Schoibler 
in 1875, evaluated it at 0*15^ to 0*20^', with a leaning toward the 
lower figure. This emphasizes the conservativeness of the figure 0*25':{ 
at which the writer has placed it for cane sugars; as before said, in 
all probability the error is greater than this. 

But, whatever the extent of tho error, the harni it works seems of 
sufficient importance to call for immediate and careful consideration 
with a view to its abatement. 

Broadly speaking, two courses present themselves which might be 
followed to achieve this purpose. 

On tho one hand, the extent of tho error, under various conditions, 
might he determined and a correction therefore introduced. On tho 
other hand, search might be made for some reagent or reagents 
whereby decolorisatioii of sugar solutions could be secured without 
the formation of any precipitate and, of course, without affecting the 
optical properties of tho sucrose solution. 

Either course, whichever might be chosen, wotild necessitate a very 
considerable amount of work; of this the writer is thoroughly aware 
from his own tentative effox*ts along both of those lines of investigation. 

Still, ^‘before there can be applied science, there must be science to 
apply.” It would therefore seem most proper to place this matter 
officially before the International Commission for Uniform Methods 
of Sugar Analysis. 

This the writer would hereby do, and, in so doing, he would express 
the hope that this International Commission will charge itself with 
tho devising and the introduction of a method in which this grave 
defect may be entirely avoided, a method to which tho Imprimatur of 
this Commission may unhesitatingly be given. 


Blyth Bros. & Co., Mauritius, report shipments of sugar from 
August 1st to Jxino 26th as 143,775 tons, against 144,465 tons in tho 
corresponding period of 1901-2. 


The Colonial Sugar Eefining Co., Sydney, at their half-yearly 
meeting, on April 30th last, submitted a report which showed a profit 
of over £100,000. A dividend at the rate of 10^ per annum was 
adopted and £63,109 carried forward. All their refineries have been 
kept busily at work. 
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DEDUCTION OF EOEMUL-® FOR CALCULATION OF 
CAPACITIES AND HEATING- SURFACES OF SINGLE 
OR MULTIPLE EFFECTS.^ 

By Edw. P. Eastwicic, Jr., O.E., Pli.B. 


(Copyright,) 

WMie making some calculations recently witli reference to tke 
proportioning of tke steam and pumping plants for a sugar factory, 
the writer had occasion to refer to formulte for computing tke capa¬ 
cities and heating surfaces of the .diherent bodies of a double, triple, 
and quadruple elSect, and, on comparison of the results obtained by 
using the generally accepted formulce given by Hugo Jelinek, IL 
P6clet, and M. Paul liorsin Deon, so great a variation was found in 
the values, as determined by the di^erent formulae, that he was led 
to take Tip a careful study of the mathematical deductions of these 
formulae, the outcome of which has been to bring him to the con¬ 
clusion that serious errors have been allowed to enter into all of the 
formulae, making them inaccurate, and so much so that, in some 
cases, their use in computations would give misleading results not at 
all in accordance with facts. 

The double, triple, and quadruple effects under consideration had 
8 ft. diameter bodies with 2,000 sq. ft. of heating surface in the first 
body, and, assuming the average temperature of boiling in last body 
at 140° Fahr., it was desired to ascertain the following:— 

First, the theoretically' correct heating surfaces for the second body 
of the double eiSect, for the second and third bodies of the triple effect, 
and for the second, thW, and fourth bodies of the quadruple effect, 
which should be such that the difference between the temperature of 
heating steam and the temperature of boiling would be the same for 
each body of the apparatus; 

Second, the total quantity of a sugar solution, of 12° Brix, entering 
the apparatus at 150° Fahr., which would be concentrated, in unit 
time, to 54*3° Brix, assuming the steam pressure in the first body to 
be lbs. above atmospheric pressure; 

Third, the quantity of water evaporated, in unit time, in each body 
of the apparatus; 

Fourth, the quantity of steam, of given pressure, rocjuired to do the 
work, or which would he oondoixsed in the steam chamber of the first 
body, in unit time. 

For our present purpose it will be sufficient to take up only the 
calculations for the double effect, these being the simjdest. 

^^Owing to a difference of opinion we have had with the Author, it is advisable to 
point out here that in thid paper the decimal is represented by a point pla(ie<i aljout the 
middle (•o). This ia the usual metiiod in English ractiee aiid it is never placed on the 
Ime as appears to be done in some other countries. 
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According to Hugo Jelinek*, following E. Peclet, when tke .effect 
'Of all losses of keat is neglected, the quantity of steam required to 
operate a multiple effect at full capacity evaporating sugar solutions, 
•or, in otter words, the steam condensed in the steam chamber of the 
first body, and likewise the heating vapour condensed in any body, 
is given by the formula :t 

= (a) 

ill which, according to English measure: 

~ Quantity of heating steam condensed in unit time, lbs., 


(1115*2 - *708Tx, B.T.U., English Measure, 
607*0 - *708Tx, Calories, Metric System, 


1 


Lx = Latent heat \ 
of the steam f 

Hx =:Fxa(Tx~0x), 

■and in the latter two quantities: 

Ex ~ Heating surface of body, sq. ft., 

a =Mean coefficient of heat transmission for entire heating 
surface of apparatus, B.T.XJ. (heat transmitted per 
sq. ft. in unit time, for one degree, Eahr., difference of 
temperature), 

: Temperature, Eahr, of liquid boiling in body, 

: Temperature, Eahr., of heating steam of body. 

Substituting these values of Lx and Hx, and representing Dgs by 
'Qs, formula (a) becomes: 


Tx 


Qx 


Exa (Tx - ex) 


1115*2-*7081^ 

Jelinekalso gives the following formula for calculating 
■evaporated in any body of an effect: 


AVgx: 


IIx 




(b) 

’ the water 

(c) 


in which "" 

Wgx == Quantity of water evaporated in body in unit time, lbs., 
tx Temperature, Eahr., of liquid entering body, 

\x = Total heat of vapour cvapor-)_j 1081*4 + *305exB.T.U., 

ated under constant pressure f ( 606*5 + ‘305es Calories, 
.and Hx = same as above. 

Substituting those values of Xs and Hx, and representing 'Wgx by 
Px, formula (c) becomes: 

p . —-__ 

and from this, ^ ‘ " 3^) ^ ^ 

F = P>:[10Sl'd + -305t),-(t.-32)] 


«(T.-exJ 


(e) 


M. Paul ITorsin Deon|| gives the following forimihe for calculating 
the quantity of heating steam condensed in the steam chamber of any 


“ Essay on the Oonstnicstion of Evaporating Apparatus, &c.,” by Hugo Jelinek. 
t Letters representing quantities in Jeliuek’a formula* have been changed from 
•original for convenience in comparing them with formulte following hereinafter. 

§ Since this formula is expressed in temperature Eahrenheii in place of Centigrade, 
■<tx -:?2) is substituted for t-x- 

II “Treatise on Sugar Making and Evaporation,” by M. Paul Horsin Deon. 
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l)ody of a multiple effect when evaporating sugar solutions, all losses- 
of heat being neglected: 

^irst. —T^Tieii the. temperature of juice entering a body is less than 
the temperature of boiling in body 

p,[A+Bex-s.(0..-32)] [Tx-^^^]+(Tx-fl.v)(0x-tx)Gxf ' 

Qx “ — . 


I^Tx - [a + BTx - («x - 32)] 

and for the heating surface recpiired for the body: 

Px [A+Bex-Sx(ex-32)] [Tx - ®A^] +(Tx-ex)(ex-tx)GxSx 




D (Tx - ex) [Tx - [a + BTx - (Sx - 32)] 

and from (g): 

F,I)(T,-0:O 


(0 




rn Hh f X 


Tx- 


0 X + 1 


A+BTx- (0x- 32) -(Tx- e.) (0x-tx)axSx 


I^A -f“ B(^x - Sx (Ox - 


(h)^ 


When the temperature of the juice entering a body is the 
same as the temperature of boiling in body: 

r\ _ Px [A -f- BOx - Sx (Ox - 32)] , n y 

A + BTx-(0x-32) ^ 

and for the heating surface required for the body: 

p _ Px [A + (BOx - Sx (Ox - 32] , . 

" D (Tx - Ox) [A + BTx - (Ox - 32)] 

and from (g;,): 


(iV) 


_ X X JU I^Xx - Ox; -r - ^Ox - o^;j 

P"” x4. + B6»x-Sx(ex-32) ^ ' 

Third ,—^^Tien the temperature of juice entering a body is greater 
than the temperatm-e of boiling in body: 

r^ __PxCA+B0x-Sx(0x-32)] C(A-fBTx-Ox-32)]-(A+BOx)(tx-Ox)axSx, 

^ [A+BTx-(0x“32)]-^ 

and for the heating surface required for any body: 

-p Px[A-f-BOx-Sx(0x“ 32)] [(A-f-BTi- Ox- 32)] - (A-f-BOx) (tx- Ox) BxSa-/^ y 

I) (Tx - Ox) [A + BTx - (Ox - "" 

and from (ge): 

^ _BxB(Tx - Ox) [A-f-BTx- (Ox - 32)]“'4"(A-|-B0x) (tx - Ox) GxSx ^ y 

[A + BOx - Sx (Ox - 32)] [A + Bib - (Ox - 32)] ” ^ 

in which, according to English Measure: 

Qx = Quantity of heating steam condensed in unit time, lbs., 

= Quantity of original liquid entering body in unit time, lbs.,, 
ps; =: Quantity of water evaporated in body in unit time, lbs., 

0s = Temperature, Fahr., of liquid boiling in body, 

Tx = Temperature, Fahr., of heating steam, 
tx = Temperature, Fahr., of liquid entering body, 

* Letters representing quantities in formulae have been changed to correspond' 
with letters representing like quantities in previous formula'and for the same reason.. 
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A rr 1081-4, 

B rr 0*305, 

Sx = Mean specific lieat of liquid in body, 

D = Quantity of steam condensed p>er unit of surface, in. unit time, 
for one degree Fahr. difference in toiiiperatiire of .heating 
steam on one side of condensing surface, and liquid being 
heated on the otlier side, lbs., 

Fx = Heating surface of body, sq. ft. 

Let us now make the calculations for the double effect under con¬ 
sideration according to these two sets of formiihe, and, in order to 
simplify the work, let us assume the liquid in all of the bodies to' 
have the same specific heat as water, and the same temperature of 
boiling under equal pressure. This assumption is allowable, as it 
will not affect the relative results obtained by the different formuhe. 

We have assumed the pressure of the heating steam to bo 5;^ lbs. 
above atmospheric pressure, which corresponds to a temperature of 
approximately 228^ Fahr., and, since the temperature of boiling in 
the last body is 140'^ Fahr., and the difference between the temperature' 
of the heating steam and the temperature of boiling is the same for 

‘>28 - 140 

each body, this hitter dilfcrence e([uals = 44. Furthermore, 

since the temperature of saturated steam is the same as the watoi’* 
from which it is generated,* and it follows from the constiaictioa of a 
multiple effect that the vapour of evaporation in any body is likewise 
the heating steam for the following body, neglecting the effect of 
any loss of heat, the temperature of boiling in the different bodies of 
the apparatus will then he: 

No. of Temperature (Fahr.) 

Body. Boiling Liquid. Heating Steam. 

It .. = 228 — 44 = 184^ .. T\ == 228*" 

2 .. <9n = — 44 = 14(F .. Tn = = 184'^ 

Taken up in the order of our inquiry, the information first desired 
is the heating surface required for the second body of the douhlo 
effect. The formula for the calculation, according to Jelinek and 
Deoil, respectively, are: - 

V _ Px [ 1031*4+ 32)] , . 

and 

V - PxCA+Be,-s. (H,-32)1 rA+BT.-(ffx-32) l - ( A-f 
■ ‘~ ■ JT(T, ;0..) [A + BX. - (0T-'32)'- 

But in each of these formuhoe thei*e are factors which, at present, 
are of unknown value, and cannot be directly calcxilated from data in 

*The vapours of sugar solutions, being pure water, are usually considered to have 
the same temperature as water boiling under the same pressure, irrespective of tlie 
temperature at which the liquid boils. 

t The first body is considered to be the one into which the juice and steam first 
enter. 

I In this case the temperature of liquid entering second body is greater than 
temperature of boiling. 
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iiand; fcliiis pxi representing the quantity* of water evaporated in tlie 
body, appears in both the formulae, and G-x, representing the total 
quantity of the original liquid entering the first body of the apparatus, 
appears also in the second formula, consequently it is impractical 
to make use of either of the formulce until the values of the unknown 
quantities become known, and other formulas for Ex must, therefore, 
be sought, in which all quantities are known. These will be derived 
directly from the formulae for 

The formulse of Jelinek and Deon for calculating when all 
losses of heat are neglected, have been given above, and collected 
together, are: 

(Jolinek)—^When 0x> <tx: 

^"■“iiT5‘2-*7()8Tx 

(Deon)—When 0x>tx: 


Pxj^A4-B0x-Sx(0x-32)j ij 


-32^1 [t. - 


j “4“ (Tx “ Ox) (Ox - tx) GxSx 


[t. - ^±1*] [a + BT. - (0. - 32)] 

men 0, = t.: p, fA + Bfl. - s. - 32)] 

mene:.<tx: A + Bi’x - (0x - 32) '' 

^ [A+B9x - Sx(0x-32)] [A+BTx- (9x- 32)] - (A+B0x) (tx- 0x)GxSx „ x 

-[A+BTx-(0x-32)J 

The several formulae of Deon, however, may be put in a simpler 
;!ind common form, for formulae (h), (hb), and (he) give values for p^, 
which, substituted in formulae (f), (fi,), and (fc), respectively, reduces 
•each of them to— 

Qx=:FxD(Tx-0.) ^ (i) 

.•and, since D represents the quantity of steam condensed, per unit of 
•surface, in unit time, for one degree difference in temperature of 
heating steam and liquid being heated, if a is made to represent the 
mean coefficient of heat transmission, that is, the number of heat units 
transmitted from the heating steam to the liquid being heated in the 
body of a multiple effect, per unit of surface, in unit time, for one 
degree difference in temperature, it follows, according to Deon,* that: 

® ~ A + BTx - (0x - 32) 

.and, substituting this value of D, and also the values of A and B, 
formula (i) becomes: 

Fx«(T.-0x)_ 

~ lOS I -4 + -UOoTx - (0x - 32) 


A -f BTx ih Deon's formula* equals luBl'4 + 'i^05Tx, wliich is the total heat of 
■steam of Tx tenqieratiire (Fahr.). He assumed, as we will see later, tliat the 
water of coiidensatkii of the heating system is redueed to the temperature of the 
h'q-uid boiling in body^ hence, according to this, A + BTx ~ (0x - 32) will be the lieat given 
tnit by each unit quantity of steam coiidensed, and, since D is the quantity of ateam 
•condensed per unit of heating surface, and a is the heat transmitted per unit of heating 
^surface, then D [A -f BTx - (fc -32)] «= a. 
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wliicli is a formula in accordance witli Deoii’s deductions of the same 
general form as Jelinek’s formula (b), and contains the same factors. 
From formula) (b) and (k): 

Q, (1115-2 ~‘708T,) 




« (Tx “ 6>x) 

Qx [108F4 + - 305Tx 


(1) 


and i\ = -^5: , 32)] 

ft (j-x " Wxj 

Formulae (1) and (m) give the heating surface of any body of a 
multiple effect according to Jelinek and Beon, respectively, -when all 
losses of heat ai*e neglected, and contain only known quantities, since 
the value of Q,x is readily determined when it is remembered, as above 
stated, that the vapour of evaporation in any bodj^ is the heating 
steam for the following body. 

Let us now apply formulm (1) and (m) to the calculation of the 
heating surface of the second body of the doable effect under con¬ 
sideration, using first Jelinek’s forraiihe. If the Homan numeral 
subwritten to a letter, representing a quantity, indicates tbe body of 
the apparatus to which the quantity has reference,* it follows, from 
the foregoing, that pi = Qu, ]}n = Qm> &c., and bj^ formula (d) 


p. (= Q„) 




l()81-44--3()56/x-(ti-32) 

Substituting tbis value of Ci„ in value of F,,, found by formula (1), 
;and remembering that (Ti - Oi) = (Tn - 0xr)i the heating surface of the 
second body of a multiple effect will then be: 

p Fx (1115-2 --lOSTr.) 

" 1081 -4 + ■■3'056>x - (tj -”32) 

and giving to each quantity in this last formula its proper value, we 
got for the heating surface of the second body of the double effect in 
^<luestion: 

XT',, = ~ 1932-14 so, ft (1) 

1081-4 +*^^05 X 184-118 a** sq, ii. 

This is the required heating surface for the second body of the 
•double effect calculated b^^ Jeliiiek’s formuhe. 

To make the calculation according to Boon’s deductions, formula 
(m) gives; 


(n) 




[1081-4 +j305T^. - {Ou - 32)] 


a (Ti, - Ou) 


(o) 


.and since pi=zQ,,, and, in the present case, 6/i> t,, wohave, by formula (h), 
substituting for I) its equivalent, given by (j), 

- 4 --]- 


pt (=: Q„) : 


L?,«(T.-e.)[''r 

[t, - [l081-4 4- -SOof), - 82)] 


l()81-4+'3()5T.-(9,-32)' 
(T, - 9,) (9, - t.) G.s. 

(P) 


:Substituting this value of (la in (o), and renioiubering that (Ti - ^^x): 
(Tn - Oil), we then get: 


* No. 1 beiBg the body into which tiie liquid and heating steam first enter. 




F,.: 


F. [lOSl'-t + -SOjlu - (0., - !i2)]; _ 

—{- *o()50i - Wi ~ 

G, s,(ft-t.) [ 1081-4 4--305^J,i (0,, - 32)] _ 

a j^lO8l-4 + -3O40,'B,(«,-3;i) 


(<l) 


Tliis last foriiaila coiTes])onfls with r(arr:iiula, (n), derived from 
Jelinek’s formula, but unlike fornuilu (r0» it still contains one 
iiiiknowTi ([uantity, G,, which roproseDfsi lie quantity of original 
liquid entering tlie apparatirs in unit thn<i. The value of (f, tnfiy, 
however, be determined thus:— 


The quantity of water evaporated in the ssecoiid body of a double 
effect, in unit time, will be given, by formal ic(Ir.), since the tempera¬ 
ture of the liquid entering the body is higher than the temperature of 
boiling,* hence, 

E.,r<T„-0„) [108h4 +-3()(>T„-(^n-32)]+ 

1081*4 + *300^4^ - Su {9n “ 32) 

(1081-4: + -SOoen) (Or “ K) ( Gr - Pi) Su 
[1081 -4 + 305Tn - {On - 32}]"' 
and substituting in (r) the value of hhe and yi, found by (q) and (h), 
giving D its value according to (j), an exj)r'e3sion is obtained for the- 
value of Pit, in which there is only one quantity unknown, Gh. 
Adding the value of pu, found by (r), to the value of pt, found by (hi), 
giving D its value according to (j), we ohtwn the total evapoi-ation of 
water in the two bodies of the apparafcas, and, if Bj represents tho 
Brix of Gti, quantity of original sugar solution entering the apparatus, 
and Bx represents the Brix of the same solution after concentration, 
or as it is discharged from the apparatus, a : 




and from this 


p. + p„„G,[r-g 


G,=: 


P-+Pn 



(S) 

(t) 


Applying tMs to our calculation we first attain the value of pi by 
giving to eaob quantity its proper value ia fexinula (b) or (p): 

2000 X4 X 44 X (228- X (134 - 150) X G, 


X [l08I-4 + ('SOiS x 184) - I52} 
= 35*7*17 -/0248G-X Ihs. per min. 


(2)t 


* The temperature of the liquid enteriiig a boxlv is necessarily, in the ordinary 
eonstructiou of a multiple effect, the temperature of foiling in the preceding body, 
since the liquid flows directly from one body t«i bbei other. The quantity of liquid 
entering a body is equal to the quantity of juica filtering the preceding body, 
minus the water evaporated in latter body. D baa liwi replaced by its equivalent,. 


1081-4+ •3O5Tij-(0ii-32)- 

t A value of 4 per min. for a is about the average kk the ordinary standard vertical 
multiple effect when clean. The value given to a will aot, however, affect the com¬ 
parative results obtained by the different formalse id tli«e present calculations, provided 
it remains constant. 

The value of sx in this case* is taken as 1 (which i a the specific heat of water at 
32® Pahr.), since in Jelinek’s formula the specific heat liquid is considered to be I, 
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■fonimla (h,.) or (r) gives -tie- value of p„; 

r„ X 4 X (1081-4 +-305 X 184 - 108) + 

(1081-4+ -305 X 140-108) 

(1081 -4 + -303 X 140) (184 - 140) (G. - p.) 

(1081-4 +'3«5. X 184- 108) 

= -ITSFjt + ' 046 (Gt- p,) lbs. per min. 

■and foom (q) gives the value of F,,: 

5 2000 X (1081-4+ -305 X 184 - 108) 

1081-4 + -3'05 X 184 - 152 
G, (184 - 150) (lOBl-4 + -305 X 184 - 108) _V (4) 

4 X (^228- (1081-4 + -305 X 184 - 152)j 

= 2089-29 - -1455G. sq. ft. 

iSubstituting iu (3) this ■v<i-hie of 'Fn, and tlie value of pi from (2) 
.gives:— 

Pn=*n3(2()S9*29-*1455aO+ *046 [a-(357*17 -•O248G-0] , (5) 

= 345*02 - *0220^ 11)s. per min. 
jSTow by formula (t) 




-\vliicli substituted in (4} gives:— 

P„ = 2089*29 ^ •1455 X 898*06 = 1958*62 sq. ft. 


Tills is the required liea,tiaig surface for the second body of the 
double effect found by using* 13eon’s formula>. 

The second information de^sired, in the order of inquiry, is the total 
-quantity of sugar solution, tha double effect is capable of concentrating 
from 1.2° to 54'3° Brix under the conditions stated. This is given, 
according to Boon’s formula, by (6), and equals 898*06 lbs. per min. 

To find the capacity of the apparatus according to Jelinek’s 
formnlu), we must first detoi’inine the evaporation in each body by 
formula (d), and then substitute these values in formula (t). Giving 
the proper values to the qiijunbities in (d) we get;— 


2000 X 4 X 44 


345*26 11)8. per min. 


^ 1081-4 + (-305 X IH4) - 118 ““ 

and, taking the value of Fj, given by (1): 
_ 1932*14 X 4 X 44 

P" - r08i-4 -l--3(j5 X'UO-'IM ~ 


per mm. 


0) 

( 8 ) 


Substituting these values ol pc and pn in (t): 
345*26 + 3!49*81 

... n 




892*15 lbs. per min. 




54* a: 


(9) 


which is the total quantity o»t sugar solution the double effect is 
capable of concentrating fiena 12° to 54*3° Brix, as calculated by 
Jelinek’s formulDo. 
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Tlie evaporation of water in each body of the double effect, accord¬ 
ing to Deoil’s formuke, is determined by substituting the value of 
Gi, given by (6), in (2) and (5): 

p, = 357'17 - -0248 X 898-0() =: 334*90 lbs, per min. 
p„ 345-02 - *022 X 898*06 =: 364*78 
Finally, as regards the steam recpiired to operate the double effect, 
Jeliiiek’s formula, (b), gives: 




2000 X 4 X 44 
1115-2 - -TOSX 2“2S 


=: 369*06 lbs. per min. 


and formula (k), derived from Deon’s formula, gives : 


_ 2000 X 4 X 44 

~~ 1081-4 4- -305 X 228 - 152 


352*37 lbs. per min. 


The results obtained, as calculated by Jelinek’s and Deon’S' 

formulm, and tabulated for convenience of comparison, are :~~ 

According According 


Calculations for a llouble Effect. to to 

Steam, fil lbs. Juice, 15u® F. Vac. Cor. to 1-10® Fi. Jelinek. Ddon. 

Heating surface of first body, stp ft. 2000*00 .. 2000*00' 

„ ,, second,, ,, . 1932*14 .. 1958*62 

Solution concentrated, 12^ to 54*3^ Brix, lbs. per 

min. . .. .. 892*15 .. 898*06 

Water evaporated in first body, lbs. per min. 345*26 .. 334-90' 

,, ,, second,, ,, ., 349-81 .. 364*78 

Steam required to operate apparatus ,, .... 369*06 .. 352*37 


On comparing the above figures it will be seen that the results of 
calculations by Jelinek’s formuke are generally larger than those 
obtained by Deon’s fonnuhe, and that the differences in the present 
case are considerable. 


( 7b be continued.) 


CHEMICAL CONTEOL UNDER THE BONDING SYSTEM. 

By Prof. Dr. A. Herzfeld. 

As is well knowm, the Brussels Convention requires, in Art. 2, that 
all the contracting States shall introduce a system of controlling in 
bond the output not only of the new sugar factories, but also of the 
reffneries and molasses factories. This sj^stem (also called tlic 
warehousing system) is officially described as a continuous supervision 
on the part of the customs authorities of the work in the different, 
departments of the factory, and a close estimation of the amount of 
sugar turned out. 

The raw sugar factories, now placed under control in all their 
departments, must be so arranged that the surreptitious abstraction 
of sugar is au impossibility, and the finished product must be stored 
in sheds which ensure the necessary conditions being caxxied out.. 
The sugar going out for home consumption will he subjected to ain 
excise duty, that for export will be simply deducted from the total 
output. 
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*Tlie official definition of the bonding system is not exbaustive' 
enough, to prevent the acquiring hj single countries or factories of a 
bounty, as one or two simple illustrations will easily show. 

For example, let us suppose that England retains her present 
system of yaluation of the sugar according to its polarisation, aiul 
may possibly increase her present rates of duty. 

The sugar going into the refineries gives, as every chemist is awarf‘r 
different profits, according to its purity and content in invert sugar. 
The refinery can furthermore obtain different kinds of runnings 
according as it turns out table syrup more or less rich iu invert 
sugar. The bare control of the factory manufacture day and 
night, as well as the accurate weighing of the products sent out will 
never suffice as a criterion of actual output. If only because of the 
turning out of liquid products as syrups, which moreover may vary 
considerably in w^ater content, such a system is useless. 

For a boudiiig system to be in any measure practical, it appears iu 
theory quite necessary at the verj' least to ascertain the quality of the 
sugars entering the factory as regards their purity and sugar content- 

A uniformly just mode of treatment of the sugar for consumption 
in the different countries can be ensured in two ways. 

The first way consists iu arranging that only untaxed sugar enters 
a refinery. Then all the sugar which goes into consumption, will be 
liable to an excise duty, which on the one liaiid is based on its 
absolute content in sugar, invert sugar, and glucose, and on the other 
on the proportion of sugar phoi invert vsugar or gluc<.)se to non-sugar. 
The limits of freedom from duty of the syrups for lower comsumptivo' 
purposes must be one and the same everywhere. Every deviation iu 
the valuation of similar products in the different countries must be- 
looked on as a favouritism, or a bounty to the refineries of those lands- 
which place a lower tax on the particular product in proportion to its 
coutont and purity, unless every kind of surtax be renounced. 

The second way consists in levying excise or customs duties on the 
sugar entering a refinery according to its estimated yield, in which 
case the control is soJ.ely concerned in ensuring that no untaxed sugar 
finds its waj’’ into the refinery. 

This system has always had a special attraction for tlie financial 
authorities of the participating States, hecausje it appeai-s suited for' 
considerably simplifying the control, and has l)e(m adopted also by 
the chemists, as lending to their knowledge a role of iinportanco. 
It need not then bo wondered that in practice several experiments on 
these lines have been undertaken. 

Till the year 18()I sugar in general was classified under this system 
according to colour, almost entirely by the employment of the known 
*20 Dutch standards. 

In the year 1861-65 at the Cologne refinery of the Ehinish Company 
experiments were undertaken hj^ England, France, Holland, Belgium, 
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^nd tlie G-erman customs union to establisli tlae profit ensuing from 
refining sugars of different colours and the specific results were as 


follows :~~ 


1. Sugar of No. 7 D.S. 

2. ,, ,5 7, 8 and 9 D.S... 

3. „ „ 10-14 D.S. .. 

4. „ „ lo-lSD.S. 


Gave 
Per cent. 
Loaf Sugar. 

.. 67 
.. SO 
.. 88 
. . 94 


On tlie strength of these experiments a Convention was concluded 
"between the participating States, on November 28, 1864, in which 
they mutually undertook to arrange their scale of duties in accordance 
with the Cologne experimental results. The yield in loaf sugar and 
-similar sugar, such as granulated, was to serve as a standard and 
the above mentioned four classes were to be arranged as a basis of 
taxation. 

Under the circumstances, the refiners only worked up sugar of 
■such a colour which by suitable admixture could be artificially 
increased, so that much higher yields were obtained; for example, 
from sugar of No. 7, D.S., 8S| was actually secured, instead of the 
•official 67 

The result was that France in spite of the protests of the remaining 
•powers, instead of the four classes-system, arranged only two classes 
for raw sugai’, viz., of 1-12 and 13 to 20 Dutch Standard. A 
•diplomatic quarrel followed, which ended in fixing SOth June, 1871, 
as the last date for the regulation of the matter. But the war of 1870 
intervened, and made an end of both the negotiations and of the 
“Convention. 

In the meantime the uselessness of the Dutch colour system had 
become apparent: Holland itself used polarisation instruments from 
1872 for the customs control, and the Union of the Beet Sugar 
Industry offered a prize in 1871 for a process to estimate the refining 
value of raw sugar, and this prize was awarded in the following year 
to Soheibler for a washing process for crystals in,the raw sugar. 

A process similar to the Scheibler one was introduced into Holland, 
but could not penetrate into Germany, although several official 
'experiments undertaken for that purpose, and for which a special 
experimental factory was fitted out, gave alleged favourable results. 
Later on von Lippmann showed, that in this case clearly unrcliabio 
'Conclusions were offered, inasmuch as the Commission nomiriatod by 
the State to investigate the process had not worked up their own 
-afterproducts into refined, but had estimated the yield for these 
products by the Scheibler method itself, the very one it was required 
to test. Nowadays we know that it is utterly impossible to obtain 
..accurate output figures by this Scheibler process, as the liquids used 
in the process may produce on the one hand, either a sugar in 
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precipitation, or in solution and on the other hand, this washing 
experiment is only possible under conditions of an even temperature? 
a point that was overlooked in the Scheibler experiments. Finally, 
the washed crystals are not yet refined, and the test does not show 
how much will be got oxit of them eventually. 

The washing out process has consequently not been extended any 
further. It also appears impossible that it will over do, because the 
bare content in sugar crystals in the raw sugar, or the polarisation 
of these crystals, as we nowadays well know, can never form an 
accurate standard for the refinery output; this latter depends before 
all things on the purity of the crystals, which is subject to big 
fiuctuations. 

In this connection, individual States have made experiments for 
undertaking the valuation of the sugar by the so called trade yield 
In Franco, a system is still in force in which the refinerj^ value of 
the sugar introduced is ]3ut down according to the yield, which latter 
is calculated by substracting the ash four times, and the glucose 
twice, from the polarisation, with an allowance of for manufactur¬ 
ing losses; the half yearly audit chocks the figures to ensure that the 
actually exported amounts of refined sugar shall correspond to the 
booked figures of output. lu case of an overplus, the same is taken 
into aocoimt afterwards. 

Apart from the fact that this particular method of calculating the 
yield is wanting in a scientific basis, it is clear that a test of that kind 
gives no accurate measure of the output so soon as the refinery 
produces a fixed sugar of essentially different l>urity or even in a 
liquid condition. The second method available, that of ascertaining 
the value of the raw material and the output obtainable therefrom is 
entirely defective in practise, for it can never in the present state 
of science lead to a satisfactory bonding system. 

Consequently the first way is the only suitable one, but it can only 
continue to exist if chemical analysis comes to its aid, so as to classify 
the similar products of refining under their real value, and if the 
rates of duty are everywhere, and as much as possible, arranged in 
accordance with these valuations. 

It ought to be withiu the scope of the International Commission to 
exercise its influence on the rules which boar on the valuation of 
individual merchandise. 

In fact there is great want of a good method, but the conclusive 
solution of the task is opposed by great difficulties. 

For the present it will suffice, if the attention of the members of 
the Oommission is drawn to this point; the rest we can leave to the 
future, when no doubt we shall have to go more fully into this 
question .—f VerehuzeiUchrift.J 


31 
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THE WOBKlNGr EEFICIENOY OF WATEE-DEIVEN 

CENTEIFHGALS. 

At tlie request of Messrs. Watson, LaidlaTv & Oo., tlie well-known 
makers of Centrifugal MacMnes, Professor W. H. Watkinson, of 
Glasgow, recently undertook to test tke efficiency of a battery of that 
firm’s water-driven centi'ifugals. The Professor’s subsequent report 
is of considerable interest and having been favoured with a copy of 
the same, we are enabled to place it before our readers. It is necessary 
to point out that the pump used for the tests was the firm’s regular 
shop service pump for testing machines before shipment, and was not 
made specially for the purpose of the test. As a matter of fact it is 
much larger than would be supplied for a set of three 30 in. machines, 
and, therefore, the efficiency of the pump does not show so high as it 
would have done had it been of the proper size :— 

Engineering Laboratory, 38, Bath Street, 

Glasgow, 30th June, 1903. 
Messrs. Watson, Laibxaw & Co., Glasgow. 

Dear Sirs,—In accordance with your request I tested a battery of 
Water-driven Centrifugals at your works on the 12th of June, 1903, 
and beg to report as follows:— 

The battery tested consisted of three water-driven ‘‘Weston” 
Centrifugals having baskets 30 in. diameter by 18 in. deep. 

The water for driving the centrifugals was supplied by a Duplex 
Steam Pump, having steam cylinders 16 in. diameter and pumps 8 in. 
diameter with a stroke of 10 in. 

The Pump was connected to the battery by a pipe 3 in. bore by 
17 ft. long, having two bends. This is exclusive of the main pipe on 
the battery with the small distributing pipes to each centrifugal. 

Indicator Diagrams were taken from each end of both steam 
cylinders simultaneously, and the water discharged was weighed. 

The cycle of operations was taken at six minutes, that is :— 

Two minutes for acceleration to full speed. 

,, ,, ,, maintaining at full speed. 

„ „ stopping and emptying, 

Bach machine was fitted with two water valves having nozzles 
respectively 0*375 in. bore and 0*203 in. bore. 

The basket contained a load of 295 lbs. consisting of wooden boxes 
filled with iron borings. 

With a water pressure of loO lbs. per square inch, the centrifugal 
was accelerated, in two minutes, to a speed of 1,247 revolutions per 
minute, the consumption of water being 550 lbs, per minute. 

With a water pressure of 150 lbs. per square inch, the centrifugal 
was maintained for two minutes at a speed of 1,247 revolutions per 
minute, the consumption of water being 127 lbs. per minute. 
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With a water pressure of 150 lbs. per square inch, one centrifugal 
accelerating and one maintaining full speed at the same time, the 
consumption of water was 674 lbs. per minute. 

From the data obtained the following calculations were made :— 


Indicated horse-power during acceleration.. .. 6‘69 

,, ,, ,, maintaining .... 1*76 

,, ,, ,, full stop .. .. 0*118 

3 ) 8*568 

Average indicated horse-power for the cycle .... 2*856 

Water horse-power during acceleration .. .. 5*78 

,, ,, ,, maintaining. 1*34 

,, ,, ,, full stop . 0*00 

3 ) 7*12 

Average water horse-power for the cycle .... 2*37 


When one centrifugal was being accelerated and one was being 
maintained at full speed:— 

The indicated horse-power was .8*19 

The water horse-power was . 7*10 

From the above we see that the total loss of efficiency caused by 
leakage, internal friction in the pumps and steam cylinders, the loss 
in the valves, pipes, &c., was as follows :— 

When accelerating one centrifugal and 
maintaining one centrifugal at full 
speed, loss of efficiency.. .. .. (1 — X 100: 


When accelerating one centrifugal only 
When maintaining one centrifugal only 


(l- 

\ S'ldJ 

V 6*69/ 

V 1*76/ 


13*3 2 


X 100 = 13*6 2 


X 100 = 23*1 


The small loss of efficiency with this system under average 
conditions is due mainly to the fact that the speed of the engine and 
pump automatically varies in accordance with the demand for power 
by the centrifugals. With all other systems the steam engine and 
dynamos, or belt gearing, &o., run at a constant speed whether the 
demand for power by the centrifugals bo great or small, and, in 
consequence, the frictional and other losses with these is much greater 
throughout the cycle than with your hydraulic system of driving. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) W. H. Watkinson. 
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THE CABBONAOEOUS MATTEE OF ANIMAL OHAEOOAL/'^ 

By T. L. Patteuson, F.LG., P.O.S. 

Iidrodiidor}j. —Animal cliarcoal is the final product of the destruc¬ 
tive distillation of bones, Caro is taken in its niannfacturo not to 
raise the temperature above a moderate red heat, otherwise the earthy 
constituents will be partially fused or fritted, with more or loss 
destruction of its porosity and reduction of its valuable decolorising 
property. On the other hand the temperature must be high enough 
and long enough maintained, to sufficiently carbonise the bones and 
drive ofi the volatile products, which consist of hydrocarbon gases, 
water containing ammonia, cyanides, &c., and a tarry oil containing 
volatile organic bases and hydrocarbons. 

The so-called carbon is the chief constituent of animal charcoal on 
which its decolorising power depends; biit the mineral or earthy con¬ 
stituents are almost equally important, for they not only assist in 
absorbing earthy salts, they form a porous framework on which the 
active constituent is deposited and give the whole a hardness which 
makes it easily handled and rebnrned with little loss of carbonaceous 
matter. The carbon in animal charcoal is not pure carbon, but con¬ 
sists of a series of complex organic bodies containing a large percentage 
of nitrogen. The charcoal from wood is much purer carbon than that 
from bones, but it has little or no decolorising power and contains 
little or no nitrogen. Hence it has long been considered essential that 
charcoal for decolorising purposes should be nitrogenous. The com¬ 
bination in which nitrogen exists in animal charcoal has not hitherto 
been investigated. One of the objects of this inquiry was an examin¬ 
ation of this subject. 

In a note to the Ohemtcal News (1873, 27, 111), I made the 
statement that “Animal charcoal when new and of good quality 
contains about 4’5 per cent, of organic matter. A small portion is 
soluble in water, the greater part is soluble in acid, and the remainder 
is insoluble in either menstruum. When charcoal is ignited the loss 
of weight is equal to the carbon 4- organic matter -}- water.” This 
statement requires some modification, it was controverted at the time 
by some chemists who would not believe that bones which had been 
submitted to a red heat for a lengthened period could contain any 
organic matter. But its presence, which was known before, is now 
generally admitted. It was my intention to return to this Bulqect 
and study more closely the loss which charcoal undergoes on ignition, 
but circumstances prevented me doing so until now. When it is 
remembered that bones are never completely carbonised and are still 
giving ofi volatile vapours when raked from the retorts into air-tight 
receivers, the existence of more or less organic matter in the finished 
charcoal is not to he wondered at. 

*Erom the Journ. Soc. Chem, Industry, Scottisli Section. 
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Its presence is easily demonstrated by di'opping a small portion of 
charcoal into concentrated sulphuric acid in a test tube. The acid 
assumes a more or less hx’own colour in proportion to the organic 
matter present, good new charcoal giving a dark brown colour, whilst 
spent charcoal gives little or none. The colour is not due to the 
destructive action of the acid on the organic matter, as is the case 
when many organic substances are digested with sulphuric acid. 
I am of the opinion that the brown organic matter exists in the 
charcoal as such, and gives the charcoal itself a more or less brownish 
black colour in proportion to the quantity present. It is partially 
soluble iu cold sulphuric acid without decomposition and the portion 
dissolved may he conq^letely recovered by precipitation with water. 
I have taken advantage of this reaction to separate a portion of the 
organic matter insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 

When animal charcoal is heated it loses weight, and it continues to 
lose weight when heated up to 300° 0. and over, without visibly 
suffering oxidation or decomposition. Chemists differ in opinion 
regarding this loss. Some hold that it is due to moisture not expelled 
at the temperature of the watei* oven and have recorded experiments 
in support of this contention. The late Br. Wallace, who was an 
authority on charcoal, from experiments recorded in the Sugar Oaue 
(1869, 1, 115) arrived at the conclusion that it is necessary to dry new 
charcoal at a temperature of 350° F.—about 160° 0.—for 10 minutes 
to drive off all the water. Wilson {Ohem» Netus, 1873, 27, 225) 
heated animal charcoal to 500° F.—about 260° C.—and recorded the loss 
as water. On the other hand many chemists consider these temperatures 
too high and estimate water at lower temperatures. The opinion, 
however, is general that a greater heat than 100° 0. is necessary to 
expel the water from new charcoal, but no temperature has been fixed 
for this purpose and consequently we have the water estimations 
recorded at various temperatures over 100° 0. I agree with the 
opinion that moisture or uncomhined water is not completely eliminated 
at 100° 0., but I have always adhered to this temperature, or rather 
to the temperature of the water oven, which is only 95° C. or 96° 0. 
One reason for this is because of the difiOLculty of fixing a toinperatiire 
over 100° 0. when hygroscopic water ceases to bo given off and organic 
bodies begin to be broken up. Another is because the carbonaceous 
residue from hydrochloric acid is always dried and weighed at 100° 0., 
although, like charcoal itself, all the water is not completely expelled 
at that teinperatui’e. By drying charcoal at temperatures over 100° 0. 
and carbonaceous matter at 100° 0. only, the organic matter soluble 
ill hydrochloric acid, which, is a different quantity, is returned too 
low. Decomposition of the organic bodies takes place at comparatively 
low temperatures, and water is one of the products, as I shall have 
occasion to point out later, hence water determinations made at 
temperatures considerably over 100° C. will record such water as well 
as mere moisture. 
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Loss of Garhonic Acid in Igniting Charcoal ,—The problem which 
I set myself to investigate is this—apart from water lost in the water- 
oven, of what does the portion burnt off consist ? I have said, in the 
statement above referred to, that it consisted of a little organic matter 
soluble in water, a much larger p>ortion soluble in hydrochloric acid 
and carbon plus the remaining organic matter iusoluhle in either 
menstruum. This statement re(pxires to be considerably modified, so 
far as the portion soluble in hydrochloric acid is concerned. I now find 
that the greater portion is insoluble in hydrochloric acid and closely 
united with the carbon, and that the loss on ignition, apart from 
•carbonaceous matter, which has hitherto been set down as soluble 
organic matter, is chiefly carbonic acid liberated from the ash in 
the process of ignition, with perhaps a little water not recovered at 
100° C. It was only in the course of this investigation that I suspected 
the loss of carbonic acid on ignition. The reason why it has been 
overlooked hitherto is because the carbonate of lime in charcoal is 
always calculated from the weight or volume of carbonic acid liberated 
from the imburned chai’ooal. When carbonic acid is at the same 
time determined with the ash the loss is revealed. 

The loss of carbonic acid is due to the decomposition of carbonate 
of lime by the phospihate of lime in the presence of carbon; no lime 
is set free. In the analyses I have made, to be considered shortly, 
the ashes, in every case after weighing, were treated with carbonate 
of ammonia to carbonate any free lime, slightly ignited and again 
weighed. The weight remained constant except in two or thine cases, 
where it was only increased by 0*2 mgrm. The phosphate of lime in 
charcoal combines easily with the lime in the carbonate of lime at a 
low red heat to form a more basic phosphate than tri-basio phosphate, 
which is only decomposed by the stronger acids. As charcoal 
becomes old with use the carbonate of lime disappears. This loss has 
been explained by assuming that the organic acids in the sugar liquor 
passed over it were neutralised by the carbonate of lime. As a, 
matter of fact, very little carbonate of lime is removed in this way, 
the organic acids not being powerful enough to decompose it, except 
in the weak liquors when washing off. The repeated burning to 
which the charcoal is exposed in the process of revivification is 
responsible for this gradual decomposition of carbonate of lime witli 
foimation of basic phosphate. So that charcoal which (sontained wliori 
new 6 to 8 per cent, of carbonate of lime, may not contain more tlian 
J per cent, when spent. But the phosphoric acid is in comlfiiiatioTi 
with nearly as much lime as the carbonate of lime and phosphate of 
lime together contained when it was new. This is a subject which I 
investigated many years ago. It was very fully discussed by Frazer 
Smith in a paper communicated to the Chemical If ms (VoL 38, p, 100, 
1876), to which those interested in the subject may be referred. My 
present experiments show that the mere ignition of charcoal to burn 
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off carbonaceous matter determines the same decomposition of 
carbonate of lime as is only brought about in the refinery in the 
course of two or three years’ reburning. In the analyses recorded 
now it will be observed that as much as 3 per cent, of carbonic acid 
is liberated in the process of igniting new charcoal over a Bunsen 
lamp. Doubtless the carbonaceous matter assists by reducing the 
carbonic acid to carbonic oxide. Hence the organic matter soluble in 
hydrochloric acid, which I have hitherto supposed to exist in new 
charcoal, will be reduced by this amount. 

Se'pobration and Estimation of Organic Matter .—I have said that a 
portion of the organic matter insoluble in hydrocholoric acid is soluble 
ill sulphuric acid, from which it may he recovered. The separation 
is carried out in the following manner: The carbonaceous 
matter + organic matter and sand, from about 1 grm. of charcoal, 
which remains on a tared filter after treatment with hydrochloric 
acid and washing, is dried and weighed. As much as can he easily 
removed from the filter is transferred to a small dry beaker. The 
filter and adhering carbonaceous matter are dried and again weighed. 
The carbonaceous matter in the beaker is covered with about 10 c.c. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid, stirred and set aside with occasional 
stirring. When the carbonaceous matter is dry, no heat is developed 
and no decomposition takes place. After a couple of hours, when 
the acid has -taken up all that it will dissolve, the contents of the 
beaker are poured on a dry asbestos filter, and the acid sucked through 
with the pump. The beaker is rinsed with a few cubic centimetres of 
sulphuric acid, and added to the carbonaceous matter on the filter; when 
that is sucked through the separation is completed by washing, first 
with a few cubic centimetres of sulphuric acid, and finally with a 
weaker acid of l‘7o0 sp. gr., until the acid comes through colourless. 
The carbonaceous matter on the filter is reserved for further treatment. 

The sulphuric acid filtrate, which has a deep brown colour in 
proportion to the organic matter dissolved, is now poured into a large 
volume of water, about 10—12 times the volume of the filtrate, and 
the acid residue in the receiver washed in with water. On stirring 
and setting aside for some hours or over-night, nearly the whole of 
the organic matter settles to the bottom as a deep brown floooulent 
precipitate, which can be collected on a tared filter, washed with 
boiling water, dried, and weighed. A very small quantity remained 
dissolved in the acid filtrate, which is not separated by neiitralising 
the acid, but it can be comjdetely recovered by passing the dilute 
filtrate through the carbonaceous matter from which it was sopai^ated, 
or through a separate weighed portion of carbonaceous matter and 
its weight ascertained directly, after the carbonaceous matter has 
been washed and dried on a tared filter. The organic matter is very 
gelatinous, and filters with difficulty, even with the pump. But it 
need not be directly estimated, since its weight can be ascertained 
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from tlie difference in weiglit of the carbonaceous matter before and 
after separation. Only one or two direct estimations were made, 
to make sure that the organic matter thus recovered accounted for 
the loss in weight of the carbonaceous matter treated with sulphuric 
acid. It will be seen that this was the case from the analysis of the 
carbonaceous matter insoluble in hydrochloric acid which is given 
below. 

Eeturning to the residue on the filter, the acid-washed carbonaceous 
matter, asbestos and grid are transferred to a large beaker and the 
funnel washed into it with water. The grid is lifted out and the 
asbestos and adhering carbonaceous matter washed off wdth water. 
The beaker is half-filtered with hot water, which is then boiled and 
allowed to settle, the liquid decanted through a tared filter, and the 
residue similarly treated five or six times, with boiling in each case 
before decantation, since very careful washing is necessary to 
completely free the asbestos from sulphuric acid. When thoroughly 
washed it is dried in the water oven and weighed. The filter and its 
contents are then ignited and weighed again. The loss on ignition 
after making corrections for the asbestos, sand, and the portion 
adhering to the first filter is carbonaceous matter thus found and the 
carbonaceous matter ~h organic matter weighed on the first filter 
corrected for the sand, which has been estimated in another portion 
of the charcoal, gives the organic matter soluble in sulphuric acid. 

The filter for the acid separation is best made by forming a mat of 
asbestos on the surface of the small porcelain grid supported in a 
small funnel. Asbestos suspended in water, which has been previously 
washed, and cut into short lengths, is poured on to the grid until it 
is evenly covered, and the water filters through clear, when it is dried 
in the water oven. Some little experience is required in maldng 
these filters, for if the mat be too thick filtration is very slow; if not 
thick enough the filter is easily burst. Since asbestos contains water 
of crystallisation, and even ignited asbestos when moistened does not 
give up an its water at 100° 0. a factor has to be found by which the 
weight of the ignited asbestos is increased to give its weight at 100° C. 
A portion of the asbestos used to make the filters is dried at 100° C. 
and weighed. It is then ignited and weighed again. The former 
weight divided by the latter gives the factor. As two portions of 
asbestos are not by any means uniform in the loss they sustain on 
ignition, slight inaccuracies may occur in the corrections for this 
substance, but the results may bo taken as quite sufficiently accurate 
for all practical purposes. 

The organic matter separated by siilphuric acid is only a portion of 
that contained in the carbonaceous residue from hydrochloric acid. 
I am inclined to believe that a much larger portion remains undissolved. 
As evidence of the non-elementary nature of this residue, I may say 
that a further quantity of organic matter may be separated by digesting 
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the portion insoluble in cold suliDburic acid, with sulphuric acid heated 
to 100° C. in the -water-bath for an hour or two. ISTordhausen acid 
also dissolves organic matter from the same residue without apparent 
decomposition, from which it can afterwards be separated by filtration 
through asbestos, diluting the filtrate with sulphuric acid and pouring 
the mixture into water. 

When this same residue, from which all the organic matter soluble in 
cold sulphuric acid has been separated, is heated to boiling with 
sulphuric acid for a few minutes, cooled and filtered, another portion 
of organic matter is separated. When the acid filtrate is thrown into 
water a brown precipitate falls out as before. This experiment was 
repeated a third time with the carbonaceous residue filtered from the 
boiling sulphuric acid with the same result. The only di-fierence 
between these two portions of organic matter and the first is that the 
precipitate is somewhat darker, denser, and settles more easily, and 
that in the order in which the experiments were made. I did not 
pursue the inquiry further in this direction, but have no doubt that 
other boilings would have dissolved more of the organic matter, and 
as sulphuric acid was liberated from the boiling acid on each occasion, 
and other signs of decomposition were evident, I did not consider it 
worth determining the amount of organic matter separated in relation 
to the carbonaceous matter. 

Colour-alsorhing Propert/j of the On/dnic Matter ,—The observation 
that the supernatant acid liquid in the two last experiments was 
colourless when the precipitate settled gave rise to the suspicion that 
the brown organic matter might be able to absorb colouring matters 
from solution, and that it might really be part of the active constituent 
of the carbonaceous matter. To put this supposition to the test, the 
supernatant liquid was poured o:fi, and the residue from each, together 
with the brown organic matter, transferred to a 100 c.c. flask. 1 c.c. 
of a standard caramel solution was added, and each fiask made up to 
the mark with water and transferred to a bottle for observation. 
At the same time 1 c.c. of standard caramel solution was made iip to 
100 c.c. with water and transferred to another bottle. After a few 
days, when the organic matter had completely settled, the solutions 
were filtered, and the colours compai'ed with that of the standard 
solution. The mean of two closely-agreeing experiments gave 33 ■ 3 
per cent, of colour absorbed by the organic matter separated by the 
first boiling with sulphuxic acid, and 42*4 per cent, for the organic 
matter separated by the second boiling: and the amount of the 
organic matter filtered and weighed on a tared filter was 0*0198 grm. 
for the first and 0*010 grm. for the second. Thus the organic 
matters are shown to be decolorisers, and the second portion, which 
was the most difficultly soluble in sulphuric acid, a better decoloriser 
than the first in the proportion of 2 *02 to 1. Compared with good 
charcoal, 1 grm. of which will absorb the colour from 1*048 c.c. of 
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tlie standard caramel solution employed, the first portion of organic 
matter was 16’03 times better, and the second portion 4()’4C> times 
better, as a decolorisor. 

Haying found that the organic bodies separated by boiling sulphuric 
acid are capable of dcioolorisinga caramel solution, it bocaino necessary 
to ascertain whether the body separated by cold sul}>liuric a(*.id 
possessed the same property. Witbout d(,4ailing the experiment, 
which was carried out like the others, I may say tluit 1 gnn. of this 
organic body was found to be capable of absoTl)ing the (jolour from 
17'43 c.c. of caramel solution, whitdi makes it 16*03 times better as 
a dccoloriser than good charcoal. Tlie result is practically the same 
as that for the first portion separated by boiling sulphuric acid. 
A similar experiment was at the same time made with the dried 
organic body separated by cold sulphuric acid, which I assume to be 
in the same condition as it exists in animal charcoal. 0*0592 gnn. of 
a ground portion was shaken up with the caramel solution employed 
in the other experiments; after filtering and comparing the filtrate 
with the standard, it was found to have absorbed colour in the 
proportion of 0*903 to 1 of standard charcoal. That is to say, it is 
not quite equal to standard charcoal in decolorising power. I did not 
try dried portions of the bodies separated with boiling sulphuric acid, 
but I have no reason to believe that they will show a materially 
different result. That this should be the case is not surprising, since 
we know that the bodies soluble in sulphuric acid are not so highly 
carbonised as those which are insoluble; but when dry these bodies 
may not be in the same condition as they existed in the original 
charcoal, although I have assumed that they are, because when a 
dried portion is redissolved in sulphuric acid, and again precipitated 
with water, the small portion which remains in solution has a, reddish 
colour, whereas it is yellow on the fii'st solution and precipitation, 
The property which the precipitated bodies possess of absorbing so 
easily the colour from a caramel solution, as compared with the same 
body in the dry condition, must be largely a physico-chemical one. 
They are extremely finely dmded, very gelatinous, and in loose 
combination with many times their weight of water, so that when 
brought into intimate contact with coloring matter they absorb it 
very much as gelatinous alumina absorbs colour from solution to 
form a lake. The experiments just detailed were carried out on 
very small portions of the bodies, but they are sufficient to indicate 
that we are dealing with constituent parts of the carbonaceous matter. 

/^To he continued,) 


Br. B. Morris, C.M.Gr., Imperial Commissioner of xigrioulturo 
for the West Indies, has been recently appointed a K.0.M.Q-. in 
recognition, no doubt, of his meritorious services in the cause of 
agriculture in the West Indies. 
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ZUCKEEPEODUKTION UND ZUOKEEPEAEMIEK BIS 
EUE BEEESSLEE CONVENTION 1902. 

VoK !Max Schippel. 

The above is the title of a book published this year in order to give 
those interested a clear idea of the present position of the sugar trade 
in the world, and of the causes and conditions in the past that have 
led thereto. It displays all the virtues of the German mind and 
methods and but few of their besetting sins, being clearly written 
and free from prolixity. The introductory chapter gives a succinct 
account of the history of sugar from its earliest mention in recorded 
history, to the end of the eighteenth century, and is so closely stated 
that further condensation would be difficult. Perhaps the most 
interesting detail in this portion of the book is the sketch of the rise, 
decline and fall of cane growing in southern Europe, and the account 
of the “slump” in sugar and fall in prices that took place at the end 
of the fifteenth century, and the beginning of the sixteenth. ‘ ‘ Al¬ 
ready at the end of the middle ages we find for the first time and as 
a temporary phenomenon, conditions that in modern times have 
almost become constant; an over-production of sugar that far out¬ 
strips the then, not by any means excessive power of absor|)tion of 
the market. Prices fell with astounding rapidity, and only the 
strongest producers survived. Sicily, whence Madeira had obtained 
its first instructors and the plant itself, sufiPered heavily, ‘for the 
sugar from the Canaries was sold there cheaper than the Sicilian pro¬ 
duct.’ (page 21.) Then followed in rapid succession the rise of the 
American fields of production. In the early years ol the seventeenth 
century Portugal put a tax on Brazilian sugar to protect the Canaries, 
thotigh after the loss of India she worked her Brazilian colonies to 
the full and “in the eighteenth century Portugal for a time provided 
all Europe with Brazilian sugar.” Salvation came with the intro¬ 
duction of slavery and the new beverages, tea, coffee, and cocoa, 
which increased the consumption of sugar. 

No less interesting is the account of the beginning of refining 
that was first attempted at Antworj) in 1500. Colbert in Prance 
stoutly protected the new industry by forbidding it in the Pronch 
colonies. Even Venice used refining as a sxibstitute for the trade she 
was losing so fast. In England also sugar refining fiourished ex¬ 
ceedingly, the chief refining centres deriving their raw material from 
the Colonies, and rapidly outstripping the home demand, exported 
largely to the Continent. 

In Germany, Hamburg, the Brandenburg districts, and later 
Prussia, all strove with varying success to establish this method of 
making money. But Holland came an easy first in the race. 
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In the second chapter the real subject matter of the book is taken 
up, and a detailed account of the origin and rise of beet sugar and 
its export bounties given. As so often happens, the immediate father 
of this new development reaped a plentiful harvest of disappoint¬ 
ment and failure, leaving it to others to gather success after his death. 
As also not infrequently happens, success did not come first to the 
inventor’s compatriots. Andreas Sigismund Margraf and his pupil 
Achard were North Germans, and beet sugar was first successful in 
Prance, and restarted later in Germany. In both countries it was 
protected and taxed. But whereas in Germany it was at first 
violently opposed hy the refining intex*est, in France it was nursed 
from the beginning. The careful account of the fiscal system that 
grew out of this new source of sugar is interesting, and evejiujjLase 
who have studied the question might do worse than poi^use these 
lucidly written pages. The difficulties of finding a sb^ndard were 
increased by the constant evolution of the beet from a sugar contain¬ 
ing root to a sugar making root, the present sugar beet being as 
completely an artificial product of man’s observation and selection as 
the English race horse or the short-horn breed of cattle. Alternations 
of too low and too high standards of assessment, of export rebates 
that were bare returns for the fiscal tax, and were outrageous 
export bounties, mark the fiscal history of beet in every country in 
Europe. 

In France not only was beet sugar taxed for revenue, but also 
with a mew to keeping the balance between its production and that 
of the colonies between them, these two sources of production were 
to divide the consuming power of France fairly. Not till late in the 
nineteenth century did export enter into French calculations, and as 
even now France is still dependent on her colonies for part of her 
raw sugar, her position in regard to the whole question differs from 
that of Germany and other beet countries. Max Schippel’s accoimt 
of the German bounties concludes -with the following instructive 
sentences, German sugar then stood (1897) on the American 
market with bounties exactly as without them; without a bounty it 
would simply have paid the normal duty, but as it w^as subsidised to 
the extent of 2*40 marks pei double centner—(2 cwt. approx.) the 
American Customs saddled it with 2*40 marks per double centner in 
addition to the normal duty—what benefit accrued tlion from th.o 
bounty?’" 

“But the American Customs pocketeil the 2*40 marks, and 
the German Chancellery was placed in a thoroughly silly and 
contra dictory position. The considerable sums it w^as <iuite 
uselessly spending to send sugar to America, left it to pass to 
the last farthing as a subsidiary benefi.t to the Washington 
Treasury.” (p. 185.) 
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Need we wonder that after this was made clear to onr continental 
neighbours, conferences as to the best way to abolish bounties became 
i*easonable possibilities. 

After careful study of this very unbiassed account of the history 
of sugar bounties, no unprejudiced reader can doubt that the system 
is ready to fall to pieces by the weight of its inherent fallacies, and 
that the action of Great Britain, which, Schippel allows hastened 
matters, was inevitable, and it is to be hoped for the interest of the 
consumer in all countries that the fiscal reform will come in time to 
save the West Indies. Our German author seems to have his doubts 
as to this, but being a clear sighted man, it is evident that he is not 
anxious to see any source of x)roduction killed. Cheap sugar is only 
possible—such is the logical deduction from this impartial history, 
untainted by any expression of personal opinion—cheap sugar is only 
possible if both cane and beet are allowed free play, and the natural 
advantages of both are allowed to have their full effect on the various 
markets of the world. 

E. Eobebtson. 


CONSULAE EEPOETS. 


Eeunion. 

The amount of sugar exported during 1902 amounted to 
28,955 tons, and all went to Prance. The figures for the preceding 
year were 40,887* 

Uniteb States. 

Neiu Ihr/i;.-—Sugar to the value of £8,084,000 was imported during 
1902 as compared with £10,342,000 in 1901. 

The figures of export were:—1901, £339,000; 1902, £278,000. 

California .—The output of beet sugar in California has increased 
by leaps and hounds since 1893, when it was only 9,888 short tons. 
In 1901 the output was 68,700 short tons, and the crop of 1902 
is somewhat larger, aboxit 150,000,000 Ihs. It is estimated that 
California produces sugar enough to supply seven-eights of the 
consumption of all the Pacific States, which is about 165,000,000 lbs. 
Out of a total acreage in the United States under beet of 260,000 acres, 
California can lay claim to 71,234 acres. 

Abgektina. 

The sugar output has gone Imck nearly 8,000 tons, some 20 per 
cent. This business is said to he suffering from over-production, and 
a provincial law has been passed to restrict the production. 

The average sugar output for the last five years has been 
124,000 tons. The expiort has been 30,000 tons. 
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Brazil. 


Pernambuco .-—Eeturn of exports from Pernambuco during the 
years 1900-02. Quantity. 



United 

United 


Other 

Native 


Kingdom. 

States. 

Portugal. Countries. 

Ports. 

Articles. Year. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

.T., . . 1 1900 

_ 

_ 

.. 3 

. 454 .. 

70,921 

Wiiite sugar and re- J 

_ 

_ 

.. 30 

. 76 .. 

51'358 

. 1 1902 

— 

829 

.. 121 

. 42 . 

46,618 

/ 1900 

.. 2,651 .. 

10,446 

.. 5 

. — .. 

23,195 

Muscovado sugar .. J 1901 

.. 9,049 .. 

73,176 

.. 99 

. 115 .. 

23,605 

\ 1902 

.. 16,820 .. 

43,188 

.. 36 

. 90 .. 

68,489 

„ / 1900 

_ 

900 

_ 

__ 

_ 

Centrifugal sugar, ) jqq]_ 

651 .. 

16,940 

6 


230 

96*^ polarisation .. ( 

Ill .. 

3,784 


. — .. 

3,236 


Nicaeagua. 

There was a considerable increase in the export of sugar, and last 
year about l,o00 tons were sent to the United States and Vancoixyer. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 

Communicated by Mr. W. P. Thompson, C.E., F.C.S., M.I.M.E,, 
Chartered Patent Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool ; and 
322, High Holborn, London. 


EN G-LISH.—APPLICATION. 

14182. M. H. Miller, D. Hxtether, A. H. Hoxjgh, A. McNeill, 
and R. Fisher, London. Improvements in the process of and apparatus 
for mahing sugar. Complete specification, 25th June, 1903. 

14519. I. Sttzitki, Glasgow. Improvements in apparatus for 
manufacturing roch candy sugar. Complete specification, 30th June, 
1903.' 

15274. W. T. Whiteman, London. (Communicated by the 
Syndicat pour TExploitation du Brevet Hlavati, Belgium.) An 
improved process for extraction of the crystallisahle sugar contained in 
saccharine liqidds obtained from beetroot or sugar cane. Complete 
specification, 10th July, 1903, 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

17912. C. A. Spreckels and C. A. Kern, New York, United 
States of America. Improvements in the pimfication of sugar crystals 
and a product obtained thereby. 14th August, 1902. This method or 
process of cleansing a mass containing sugar crystals consists in 
mixing therewith a sulphonated defecating or cleansing agent, then 
separating from the mass the said cleanser, together with the 
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absorbed impurities, then mixing the cleansed crystalline mass with 
a non-solvent of sugar for the purpose of removing remaining traces 
of the cleanser, and removing said non-solvent of sugar. 

18301. G. F. Stickings, Sussex. An improved sugar cane 
cutting or reaping machine, 20tb August, 1902. This invention 
consists in a sugar cane cutting or reaping machine having the 
following essential features : (1) A horizontal frame across which is a 
main shaft carrjdng loose clutch-operatable supporting wheels ; (2) a 
spring beam carrying the foi’k of a steering wheel operatable by a 
suitably arranged worm and pinion; (3) two counter shafts at right 
angles to the main shaft and supported there-above on suitable 
frames; (4) a worm on each counter-shaft gearing with corresponding 
clutch-operatable worm wheels on the main-shaft ; (5) a clutch- 
operatable sprocket wheel on one of the counter-shafts and a chain 
communicating movement from the said counter-shaft to a sprocket 
wheel on the other of the counter-shafts; (6) a motor supported 
within the said main frame, and having at one end of its crank-shaft 
a clutch for connecting it with a counter-shaft and at its other end a 
second clutch for connecting it with a spindle carrying outside the 
frame a crank disc—the crank-shaft, counter-shaft and spindle 
having co-incident axes ; (7) a connecting rod having one end 
connected with a pin on the crank disc and the other end connected 
with a guide carrying the cutting knife and reciprocating on a rest 
supported at each end on rollers, and pivottally connected with the 
frame by an adjustable hanger; and (8) a cane gatherer at one end 
of the main-shaft. 

19028. H. Claassen, Prussia, Germany. Improved method or 
process for controlling the over ^saturation in hoiling saccJiarive solutions 
or syrups. 29th August, 1902. A method or process of controlling 
the over-saturation in the boiling of saccharine Juices or solutions, 
and especially thick or concentrated Juices, which method or process 
consists in maintaining during the boiling process a sy^stematically 
varying, empirically determined over-saturation corresponding to the 
purity of the saccharine solution, the over-saturation being decreased 
after formation of grain, and this decrease being then followed by a 
systematic increase of the over-saturation up to the boiling off, said 
increase corresponding to the decreasing purity of the mother-syrup. 

9078. F. Meyeu, London, E.C. (Commiiuicatod hy J. W. Meyer, 
Trinidad, and J. Wardrop-Arbuckle, Trinidad.) An improved means 
of evapjoration for the concentration or condensation of syrups or snnilar 
fluids, 22nd April, 1903. This invontion consists in the use of a 
sparger or sprinkler in connection with the apparatus generally 
employed in the process of evaporation for the purpose of condensation 
or concentration of syrup or other similar fluid, either in vacuum or 
open-air form. 
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10124. M. Ekenbbrg, Stockliolm, Sweden, fmproved vidJiod of 
and apparatus for coucentrathaj and evaporati inj liquids, 4tli Miiy, 1903, 
This method of evaporating in vacuum or under ordinary atmospheric 
pressure emulsions, solutions and the like to a dry condition, consists 
in concentrating the liquid, causing the same to flow from the 
chamber or place where it comes into coiitiict with tln^ c.yliridor-Hhaxied 
rotary body mounted in the liquid receptacle, from which rotary body 
the dry residues produced by evai)oration is scraped in a, ciivtuhiting 
current effected by means of a pump or the like, ovtir suitable 
surfaces, especially the end wmlls, of the said body, so that it is 
frequently brought into contact with said surface under constant 
supply of heat. 

GfEEM AN. — ABllIDGMBNTS. 

140870. II. EoLSCIIE, Halle-on-Saale. Method of and arrangement 
for conducting the, Juice in diffusion hatteries. 8th February, 1902. 
The method consists in the reconveyance of the juice from the freshly 
mashed diffuser to the }}revious one without the use of a pump, 
merely by the water pressure bearing on the last diffuser, Ifor this 
object, juice pipes are so arranged that they are distributed in two 
parts by a valve being inserted between all the diffusers in order to 
enable the juice to flow simultaneously in two directions. By this 
means a reheating of the juice used for the mashing to from 80^’to 
90° is operated, which juice is then passed through the highly 
saccharine shreddings which have already been traversed twice by 
highly heated juice. The more diluted juice employed for mashinj. 
fresh shreddings is forced over by the |)ressure by means of the 
thicker mashing syrup instead of the thinner juice from the rear 
di:Kusers. The juice is only drawn off from the battery after it has 
been twice passed through the shreddings. 

140991. Mobitz WEimiCH, Yonkers, New York, United States 
of America. Apparatus for the constant purification of solid suhstances 
such as sugar, rnasse-cuite, salt, starch, paper pulp, 28th February, 
1902. The apparatus consists essentially of a slightly inclined 
straining plate over which the substance to be purified is moved by 
means of scrapers suspended on endless chains. The separated, 
impure liquid (mother-liquor) flows away through the straining plate 
(which may if desired be heated), whilst the solid substojice (crystals) 
may be washed by means of arrangements (perforated pipes) provided 
therefore by steam or other suitable casing fluid. 

140992. Blake Baucla-y & Oo., Greenock, Scotland. An 
ammgement for supplying mother-liquor, more particularly the syrups 
of the sugar industry in vacuum pans. 19th July, 1902. The 
arrangement consists in the mother-liquor being drawn by suction 
from a storage vessel into a preliminary heater communicating 
directly or indirectly with the chamber of said storage vessel, from 
which preliminary heater the mother-liquor flows by means of an 
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OTerflow pipe into the vacuum pan. By this means an uninterrupted 
supply of mother-liquor is provided for the vacuum pan, and at the 
same time it is possible to have an exact check over the temperature 
(by inserting a thermometer in the feed pipe). 

140993. Dr. Heinrich Winter, Charlottenburg. A stlrrmy 
{ipparatus more pnrticidarly for hoUiny sugar juice. 21st August, 1902. 
The stirring mechanism consists of drums or cages formed of tubular 
bars and arranged on a main-shaft. The tubular bars may be fixed 
or movable, and be checked in their freedom of movement by pointed 
stops and strengthened by ribs. By this peculiar arrangement the 
cages are rotated by the rotation of the main-shaft. The obj ect of 
this arrangement is to allovr of a thorough mixing from the shaft to 
the periphery and vice versa^ that is to say a mixing of the coolest 
with the hottest particles of water. 

141184. Gebreder Glass, Leipzig. A vacuum drying apparatus 
for volatile substances having super-'i7nposed heating bodies. 31st 
January, 1901. The material to be dried flows through xfipes in a 
thin layer over endless bands, the vessel being provided with heatings 
bodies aiTanged at intervals apart. The bands which are not heated 
convey the dry goods into the discharge chamber passing round the 
heated bands lying beneath. In this manner any overheating of the 
material is avoided. 

141240. Albert Besca & Co., Maschinenfabrik & Eisongiosserei, 
Aktien-Gesellschaft, Berlin. Centrifugal with a hood shaped drum 
bottom for receiving the regulator. 25th April, 1901. The hood shaped 
part of the bottom of the centrifugal drum which part covers the 
regulator rests on a disc provided with a bevelled edge which disc is 
mounted on the driving shaft. On the .shaft being rotated the drum 
is thus carried along with the disc by friction. If the shaft be 
suddenly stopped the drum slips unimpededly forward on the fziotion 
edge of the disc so that the drum is prevented bursting owing to too 
sudden stoj)page, __ 

Copies of all published specifications with their drawings in these 
lists can he obtained from W, P. Thompson & Go., 6, Lord Street, 
Liverpool, at One Shilling a copy for English or American Patents, 
and Two Shillings for German. In ordering please give number and 
date. 

Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, manu¬ 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The Intermttkmal Sugar 
Journal the best medium for their advertisements. 

21ie International Sugar Journal has a wide circulation among 
planters and mannfactnrers in all sugar-producing countries, as 
well as among refiners, merchants, commission agents, and brokers, 
intei'ested in the trade, at home and abroad. 
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IMPOETS AND EXPOETS OP SDOAE (UNITED KINQ-DOM,) 

To END OF June, 1902 and 1903. 

IMPORTS. 


Raw Sugars. 

Germany.. 

Holland........ .. 

Belgium . 

Prance .. 

Austida-Hungary .. 

Java . 

Philippine Islands .. 

Peru. 

Brazil ... 

Argentine Republic........ 

Mauritius.. 

; British East Indies. 

1 Br. W. Indies, Guiana, &c. 
Other Countries. 

Quantities. 

Values. [ 

1902. 1 

Cwts. 
3,646,696 
211,041 1 
354,008 
1,416,833 
52,515 

74,278 

498,928 

513,885 

185,672 

62,580 

966,208 

87,061 

1903. 

Cwts. 

1,802,718 

130,415 

604,949 

385,350 

1,322,727 

7oV646 

158,574 

66,186 

101,326 

222,170 

101,215 

466,333 

382,896 

1902. 

£ 

1,278,622 

68,300 

130,154 

558,492 

18,036 

25,169 

161,278 

189,898 

67,866 

25,425 

569,443 

35,985 

l4»o;3. 

£ 

727,108 

49,006 

252;20S 

371,612 

556,205 

25,285 

59,393 

25,505 

44,176 

78,546 

36,491 

288,310 

180,842 

Total Raw Sugars. 

8,069,695 

5,812,505 

3,128,688 

2,494,687 

' Refined Sugars. 

Germany .. 

Holland... 

Belgium . 

Prance..... 

Other Countries.. 

7,599,768 

1,268,941 

98,626 

1,866,649 

10,727 

7,023,726 

1,040,730 

74,865 

444,366 

504,299 

4,032,687 

739,823 

57,961 

964,798 

5,146 

3,641,671 

600,791 

43,555 

254,672 

247,902 

Total Refined Sugars .. 
Molasses .. .... 

10,844,711 

646,066 

9,087,986 

748,019 

5,800,415 

126,006 

4,788,651 

142,134 

Total Imports. 

19,560,472 |l5,648,510 

9.054,089 i 

1 ’ i 

7,425,472 


EXPORTS. 



1 

1 British Refined Sugars. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

! Sweden and Norway. 

20,732 

12,904 

11,926 

6,728 

Denmark. 

68,144 

50,420 

35,147 

27,674 

Holland .... 

31,151 

31,051 

10,346 

16,900 

Belgium . 

4,426 

4,303 

4,005 

2,335 

2,138 

Portugal, Azores, &c. 

5,081 

2,678 

2,162 

Italy... 

12,702 

5,422 

6,009 

2,467 

Other Countries. 

149,820 

280,668 

94,357 

169,714 

Foreign &: Colonial Sugars. 

292,056 

388,773 

168,798 

227,783 

Refined and Candy 

26,487 

20,953 

16,182 

12,612 

Unrefined 

40,699 

30,320 

21,209 

15,825 

Molasses .... 

1,189 

1,206 

421 

616 

Total Exports ........ 

360,431 

441,252 

206,610 

256,836 
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TJNITEI) STATES, 

CWillett 4' Grmj^ 

(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

Total Eeceipts, 1st Jan. to July 16th .. 
Ueceipts of Eefined ,, ,, ,, 

Deliveries ,, ,, ,, 

Consumption (4 Ports, Exports deducted) 

since 1st January . 

Importers’ Stocks (4 Ports) July 15th .. 

Total Stocks, July 22nd. 

Stocks in Cuba ,, . 


Total Consumption for twelve months . . 2,566,108 .. 2,372,316 


1903. 

1902. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1,014,240 .. 

844,666 

1,034 .. 

8,487 

930,534 .. 

833,843 

829,336 .. 

831,216 

88,091 .. 

36,134 

325,000 .. 

129,568 

297,000 .. 

359,000 

1902. 

1901. 


CUBA. 


Statement of Expobts and Stocks 

(Tons of 2,240lbs.) 

Exports . 

Stocks.. 

OF SxJGAB, 1902 
1902. 

Tons. 

325,184 .. 

448,594 .. 

AND 1903, 

1903. 
Tons. 
569,298 
3o8,39 i 

Local Consumption (six months) .... 

773,778 
19,150 .. 

927,695 

19,950 

Stock on 1st January. 

792,928 
19,873 .. 

947,645 

42,530 

Eeceipts at Ports up to 30th June.. 

773,055 

905,115 


J. Gxjma. —E. 

Me.teb. 


Havana, 30th June, 1903. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


Statement of iMPOiiTS, Exports, and Oonsumption for Three Years. 
From Jrochm MarJcets^ Retnetv. 



Imports. 


1 Exports (Foreign). 

Sugar. 1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. ! 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Eefined, Jau. Isfc to June 30tla. 87,.‘>25 

.. 45,243 

.53,060 1 

39.'} , 

. 385 

.. 606 

Raw, ,, ,, 49,110 

.. 32,703 

.. 19,226 

322 , 

. 660 

.. 1,200 

Molasses, ,, 5,885 

.. 8,484 

.. 7,168 

4 , 

2 

22 

Total. 142,520 

.. 84,430 

79,454 

719 . 

. 1,047 

.. 1,728 



Home Con 

SUMPTION. 



1903. 

1902. 


1901 


Tons. 

Tons, 


Tons. 

Eefined, Jan. let to June .30th .. 

84,697 

42,976 


— 

Raw, ,, „ ...___ 

46,775 

23,742 



Molasses, ,, ,, . 

3,.515 

4,666 


— 

Total . 

134,987 

7 

1.384 


__ 

/Im Exports of British Refined . 

6,134 


2,519 


-- 

Net Home Consumption of Sugar .... 

129,853 

.... 68,86-5 


93,304^ 


^ Trade estimate. 
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Stocks of Sugak in Eiteope at toeyen dates, July 1st to 22nd, 

COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YeAKS. 

In thousands -of tons, to the neakest thousand. 


Great 

Britain. 

1 Germany 
including 
Hamburg. 

France. 

Austria. 

Holland and 
Belgium. 

Total 

1903. 

109 

817 

570 

253 1 

161 

1911 



1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1S!)9. 


Totals .. 2043 .. 1143 .. 981 .. 1178 


Twelye Months’ Consumption of Suoab in Europe fob 
Three Years, ending June 30th, in thousands of tons. 


Great 

Britain. 

Germany 

France. 

. 1 

Austria. 

Holland, 

Belgium, 

&c. 

Total 

1902-03. 

Total 

1901-02.! 

Total. 
1900-01. 

1590 

854 

672 

396 1 

j 

501 

3914 

4167 

4190 


Estimated Crop of Beetroot Sugar on the Continent of EuiiOPE 

FOR THE CURRENT CAMPAIGN, COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL CROP 
OF THE THREE PREYIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 

/JP’rojw LicJifs Monthly Gircular.J 
1902-1903. 1901-1902. 1900-1901. 1899-1900. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Germany ..1,750,000 ..2,304,924 ..1,984,186 ..1,798,631 

Austria....-1,070,000 ..1,302,038 ..1,094,043 ..1,108,007 

France ........ 890,000 ., 1,183,420 .. 1,170,332 . . 977,850 

Russia..1,215,000 ..1,098,983 .. 918,838 .. 905,737 

Belgium. 230,000 .. 334,960 393,11.9 . . 302,865 

Holland. 105,000 . . 203,172 .. 178,081 . . 171,029 


Other Countries. 345,000.. 393,236.. 367,919.. 253,929 


5,605,000 6,820,733 6,046,518 5,518,048 
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Tfie End of the Bounties. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we are able to chronicle the 
passing into law of the British Sugar Bill to give efi’oet to tlie provisions 
of the 1902 Brussels Convention. A long standing injustice to an old 
established British industry has at length mot with tardy recognition, 
but so tardy that some of those who have been associated with the 
(Xuestion for long years became pessimistic enough to doubt whether 
that incubus of fair trade, the bounty system, would ever be done 
away with. This was not surprising when we remember that the 
failures of one Convention after another were recorded with the 
regularity of recurring decimals, and always for the same reason, 
that England as a whole clung so i^ersistently to her fetish of free 
trade that she would not for a moment tolerate any suggestion of 
levying a countervailing duty on bounty-fed sugar. Hence the 
repeatedly abortive attempts. But within the last five years a change 
seems to have crime over the minds of our leading men ; old theoiies 
have been disiuount(.ul fi’om their pedestal to iimke room for more 
modern ones; economical pedantries have cea,sed to hold such a sway 
as heretofore, and questions are beginning to i)e investigated on 
broader lines. It was ned surprising then that the injustice to which 
the British and Colonial sugar industry had been subjected for half a 
century was at lengtli seen in its true light, and that the only possible 
means W'ere then taken to put an end to an iniquitous system that 
threatened to spread to other industries. Neither was it surprising 
that the opposition, whose main argument was that the jam and 
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confectionery trades would be ruined if bounties were abolished, 
failed signally in their attempt to wx-eck the measure, when we 
consider that on their own showing these industries are bolstered up 
by the worst form of protection there is, protection to the foreigner 
in our own markets ; well might Mr. Chamberlain express his 
preference for an industry which asked only for fair trade in order to 
exist. 

But the new era has at length dawned, and with it should come 
that necessary factor for success, security. Mr. Chaiuberbiin com¬ 
plained lately that he has for some time past been trying to get 
financiers to interest themselves in the West Indies, but the latter 
had always felt that it was too risky an experiment so long as 
bounties existed. ISTow that the latter are to be a thing of the past, 
it is to be hoped that those individuals will reconsider their position. 
Should sufficient money he forthcoming, we may expect to see central 
factories of the most modern construction and equipment erected in 
the West Indies within the next few years, and the present output of 
250,000 tons may increase three if xxot fourfold. The advantages 
resulting to British trade should be considerable; increased cargoes 
between the United lUngdom and the Colonies; increased out])ut 
of sugar machinery, and increased supply of raw sugar for home 
refineries to work up. But we have no wish to paint too rosy a 
picture at so eaxdy a date. It is not to be supposed that matters will 
right themselves all at once: the diversion of trade from one source 
to another will take time. The increase in the size of the plantations 
and mills will be a question of years, and we are quite jxrepared to bo 
told twelve months hence by our opponents that, in spite of tlie 
abolition of bounties, no ap|)reciable increase in the exports of West 
Indian sugar has taken place. But while that may or may not be so, 
there is no doubt that we may look forward at an early date to 
increased supplies of foreign cane, and these will he decidedly prefer¬ 
able to Continental beet, for, in spite of the analyses of chemists, there 
is no doubt cane sugar is more nouiishing than beet. But wherever 
our supply may come from, it will be amply sufficient to keep down 
the price at its present level. The immediate effect of the CoiLvention 
will be to prohibit the importation of sugars from Kussia, Ai'gentina, 
and Denmark; a matter of peiffiaps 50,000 out of a total of over 
1-| million tons required in this country. This deficit could bo moro 
than made up merely by diverting some of the West Indian sup|>lies 
at present going to the U.S.A. There is reason, besides, to suppose 
that both Argentina and Denmark will follow Peru’s < 3 xa’m;|)Ie and 
bring their fiscal arrangements in harmony with the principles of the 
Brussels Convention. Rassia, the sole country remaining liable to 
penalties will doubtless persist in retaining her bounties, and will 
confine her exports to her Eastern dependencies. 
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Some Arguments. 

It is curious how paradoxical are some of the arguments that have 
been advanced by the opponents of the sugar industry in favour of the 
retention of bounties. On the one hand, we are gravely told that 
as one result those countries which participate in the Convention 
will secure a monopoly of the sugar trade, and therefore raise prices. 
On the other hand, the suggestion that, had bounties continued, 
Germany and Austria would, sooner or later, have secured a 
monopoly of the world’s sugar trade, has long been ridiculed as an 
impossibility, because there was a plentiful supply of sugar always 
available from other parts of the world. In the first case we are 
to believe that four or five countries, competing under conditions of 
practically fair trade, can secure a monopoly in our sugar markets 
over all the remaining sugar-producing countries, because perchance 
two or three of the latter now render their share liable to prohibition, 
and in consequence reduce our available sui3ply by less than of 
the world’s production. In the second case we are told that in spite 
of their enormous bounties (State and Cartel), enabling them to sell 
sugar at a profit heJow cost pr/ce, Germany and Austria could not 
possibly secure any monopoly of the sugar trade while so many other 
sources of supply were available. One presumes, then, that these 
other sources of supply would be actuated by such philanthropic 
motives that they would continue indefinitely to sell their icnhountied 
sugar similarly below cost price, so as to keep up the amount of the 
world’s available supplies. It seems to be generally overlooked that 
even in such progressive countries as Java and Hawaii the price of 
sugar has become so low since the Cartel bounties wore instituted a 
year or two back, that profits, if any, have been very small, and a 
continuation of this state of affairs would have been, in many cases, 
little short of disastrous. Indeed, most individuals engaged in the 
sugar indusfci'y in those countries will welcome the abolition of 
bounties, knowing that it will ensure a more stable and natural 
market price for their sugar. 


Jam making as an “ Industry.” 

“We have not heard so much about jam since Mr. Gladstone told 
the British farmer to seek salvation in that conunodity. Mr. Eobson 
and others were eloquent last night about jam, and extremely 
sympathetic with the confectioners whose enterprise is said to be the 
despair of the German jam makers. How long can ho guarauteo the 
British confectioner against measures for depriving him of power to 
invade the German mai’ket? It is pretty certain, judging from 
experience in every other department, that as soon as the British jam 
trade becomes worth fighting it will be effectively attacked. The 
people who are so very solicitous about jam—'One of the most 
assailable of industries, because it needs no great amount of capital, 
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science, or skilled industry—are perfectly indifferent to tke fate of 
Britisk sugar refining and Oolonial sugar producing, both of which 
demand a liberal supply of all three. One point which should not be 
lost sight of in the fiscal inquiry is the relative importance of different 
forms of industry to a nation. It is not enough to show tin it avo 
maintain a certain level of exports if wo do it only by letting go 
the highly organised industries and sinking to th.e production of 
miscellaueoxis things demanding only the lowest forms of mental 
ability and of industrial aptitude. Jam is poor business for a, great 
industrial community in comparison with things calling for the 
co-operation of classes of highly trained workmen, hut jam in any 
case is not endangered by the Sugar Convention.”—(Extract from. 
Times leader.) __ 

Ebrata. —Owing to an unfortunate error, the figures given on page 
415 of our last issue, under “United Kingdom, Statement of Imports, 
Exj^orts, and Consumption,” were those for the month of June only, 
instead of for the six mouths ending Juno 30th. 


THE SUOAE CONVENTION- BILL. 


Debate in the House oe Commons. 

As briefly recorded in our last issue, the Sugar Convention Bill 
came up for its second reading in the House of Commons on July 
28tli. It was introduced by Mr. Oerald Balfour, who reminded the 
House that the country was pledged to the principle of the measurta 
as it had obtained the sanction of Parliament, and we could not vm-y 
well withdraw from it without raising discredit. He dealt with some 
of the criticisms levelled at the Bill, and reminded the memhors of 
the declaration of the G-overnment that they would not under any 
circumstances consent to penalize bouutied sugar coming from our 
own colonies. Against only four countries did it seem probable that 
we should have to apply prohibition; these were Kussia, Argentina, 
Chile, and Peru. But as the amount of sugar coming from these 
countries was relatively small, it would not materiiiriy alfec-t our 
supplies. He farther adduced arguments with the olqoct of showing 
that the average price of sugar during the next ten years would not 
be higher than it was in the decade previous to the Couvontion. 

Mr. Lough led the opposition, and was supported by hlr. Gilrson 
Bowles; they both reiterated the old argument that tlu^ price of 
sugar would he serious raised if the Bill came into force, inasmuch 
as the countries participating in the Convention would have a 
monopoly of the sugar trade with the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Bonar Law defended the Bill, and said, amongst othf 3 r things, 
that there had been enormous changes in the trade of the world 
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during the last decade, and that it was high time Parliament began 
to think about altering its theories to make them conform with facts. 

The debate was continued next day, when the Bill was fux’ther 
condemned by various members, on the score that it would be bad for 
the consumers, that it was a breach of the most-favoiired-nation- 
clause with Eussia, and finally that it was an insidious attack on the 
principles of free trade. This last argument was advanced by Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who, passing by the main i)oints involved, tried 
to make the Bill the basis of a more or less personal attack on Mr. 
Chamberlain and his alleged fiscal policy. He stigmatised it as 
the forerunner of the great scheme for increasing the price of food 
in the interests of the colonies. 

The Bill did not lack supporters. These included Mr. M. W. 
Eidley, Mr. Platt-Iiiggins, Mr. Boscawen, Mr. Austen Taylor, Mr. 
W. P. Lawrence, Mr. Eeid, Mr. Duke, and Sir W, Thorhurn; hut it 
was not till Mr. Chamberlain came to its aid that the tide of 
opposition, which had been running rather strong, was really 
stemmed. He began his speech (to quote the Times siimmar}^) with 
a trenchant declaration to the effect that it would be contrary to all 
usage to repudiate a Convention to which the House had assented by 
resolution and which the Crovornment had ratified. He went on to 
justify the policy of prohibiting the importation of bounty-fed sugar, 
pointing out, however, that countervailing duties might be substituted 
as an alternative for prohibition, if that should he preferred. The 
comifiaint that we had only one representative on the Commission he 
met by calling attention to the fact that the other Powers concerned 
had each the same representation. After denying that the formation of 
an international cartel could in the circumstances of the future do us 
any injury at all, he advised his opponents who believed that we were 
on the eve of a great economic fight to keep cool, and not to give the 
contest a personal character. He then described the Bill as one that 
secured what for 40 years every economist and representative man 
of eminence had regarded as a desirable object to attain. Bounties 
fostered unfair competition, enabling goods to be ‘‘dumped down’’ in 
this country below cost price to the detriment of British industry, 
Por 20 years and more the bounties had grown in magnitiido, and it 
was only when retaliation was threatened that foreign countries 
agreed to abolish them. In Germany bounties had led to an 
enormous development of the beet sxigar industry, and that country 
had hoped, through their operation, to create with Austria a 
monopoly of the trade. This would have enabled Germany to 
regulate the price of sugar hero. Did not that alone justify the 
course which the Government had taken? The interest of the 
community was to have sugar as continuously as possible at the 
lowest possible price for which it could be produced without loss. 
This he believed the community would obtain under the Bill, and he 
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also agreed with the President of the Board of Trade that the removal 
of the hoiiiities would secure greater stability in price. Noticing 
predictions which had been made as to the effect of the Oonvention 
on particular industries, he said he believed that, if the average price 
remained about the same as it was now, the fruit preserving* and jain. 
industry bad nothing to fear. He then showed that in Gircat Britain 
the refining industry, about which tli(3re was so much alarm, had 
remained stationary while the bounties operated, although foreign 
refiners had multiplied their business sevenfold. And yet, he 
observed, we were told that Tinder onr free trade system everything 
was for the best in the best of all p)Ossible worlds. As to the West 
Indies, they would be helped by the trade stability which stable prices 
would ensure. He appealed to the House not to let it get abroad 
that Parliament was indifferent to the interests of the colonies. 
When a part of the Empire suffered an injustice we ought to remedy 
it, even at the cost of some sacrifice, if sacrifice was entailed. 
Summing up his main contentions, he asked the House to pass the 
Bill, because to reject it would be to perpetrate an act of bad faith, 
because it would secure free trade in sugar and increase the sources 
of our supply, because it would protect us against monopoly, and 
because it would repair an injustice to the West Indies. 

Some parts of his speech are of such interest and importance, that 
we reproduce them in full below% as they appeared in the Times :— 

When hon. gentlemen opposite undertake to explain that the bounties have 
nothing to do with the riiin of refiners or the failure of people in the West 
Indies, they say that the real explanation is the superior science of foreign 
countries. It is the Charlottenburg argument. If wm can only establish a 
school in this country like the school in Germany, which has educated all 
these scientific Germans to such a height that they entirely surpass our own 
people, then all will bo weU. But does the science of the French, Germans, 
and other Powers concerned stop the political economy ? Arc they so wise in 
their methods of business, so admirable in their applications of scien(;e, and 
such idiots in regard to the larger considerations of political economy that 
anyone can instruct them better—that the schoolbo}^ can teach them the 
A B 0 of the science of which apparently they have not the slightest con¬ 
ception ? To my mind that is a ridiculous supposition. I believe 
the Germans and the French are clever people, and I have an idea that they 
do understand their interests, and that they do know enough of political 
economy not to be carried away by all the dogmas 'which lion, gvntbumui 
opposite would wish us to accept. Wliat has been the result of the lamntios 
to Germany, for instance? Has the system ruined Germany ? No, It has 
paid Germany well. Wiat has happened? An enormous development of 
trade, and not only of the growth of beet, by which hundreds of thouBa,nda 
of people have been employed on the land, but all the trades which are 
connected with the growth of beet, the machinery trade, the mechanical 
production of all these trades are benefited in like measure. That is the 
present immediate result of paying the bounties in Germany. I think, 
therefore, people might find that the Germans are not so foolish as some hon. 
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gentlemen suppose, and that on the whole they have already done very well. 
But that is not all. They are looking forward to greater success. What 
is the ultimate object of a bounty? It is to secure a monopoly. Was 
the bounty in process of securing a monopoly ? Yes, it was. If you look at 
the returns you will find that the increase of the importation of sugar into 
this country from Germany and Austria, has been perfectly enormous, and 
that we were on the rapid road to a condition of things in which Germany 
and Austria alone, without any international cartel such as that which 
frightens the hon. and learned gentleman the member for South Shields, 
would have been able to regulate the price of sugar in this country. Bo you 
suppose they would not have taken advantage of that ? Do you suppose the 
working people of this country are such fools as not to know that it would 
he worth almost any present sacrifice to prevent the creation of a monopoly 
of which ultimately they will he all victims? That is one reason, and it is a 
very good reason, why the old economists were opposed to “ dumping.’’ 

We have hoard a great deal, as I have said, about the jam trade. The 
hon. member for Islington gave us really a most picturesque description of 
the brilliant fortunes of this interest. He told us of the millions that had 
been expended upon it, of the large fortunes that were being made, and of 
the numbers of working i)eoplc who were being employed. Well, I suppose 
the people who are engaged in these industries and who have spent these 
millions are what are called capitalists. If so, why is the hon. gentleman so 
severe on the sugar capitalists? 

Mr. Lough. —I am not at all severe. 

Mr. Chamberlain. —I heg pardon ; the hon. member went on to sneer at 
Sir Nevilo Lubbock, whom he named, and others whom he called sugar 
capitalists. For the life of me I cannot see that a sugar capitalist is a bit 
better or a bit worse than a jam cap>italist. (Mr. Lough—“ Hear, hear.”) 
Well, so far wm arc agreed. Well, what is the jam industry? I am not 
going to deal with persons, but with industries. The jam industry, which 
has been spoken of in such dithyramhic language, is a protected industry of 
the worst kind—a protected industry according to the hypothesis of hon. 
gentlemen opposite. Mind, I am not quite certain that I accept that 
hypothesis, but according to it the jam industry is a protected industry 
which could not live unless it could buy sugar below cost price, and that 
sugar is only provided for it by the bounty system of foreign nations. 
Now, if I am to compare industries, I say that the WcvSt Indian industry, 
which asks only for free trade and fair trade, is after all more deserving of 
consideration than the jam industry, which lives on bounties and on the ruin 
of other trades in this country. But I do not accept the hypothesis. I do 
not believe that the jam trade is in the slightest danger. 

It seems to me that, if we had not taken these steps and shown foreign 
nations that we will not stand bounties, that we will retaliate against them 
and take all the steps necessary to prevent them, the policy of bounties 
would have had a great development. I cannot conceive why the Germans, 
French and Austrians, who have put on bounties to secure to themselves the 
sugar industry, which is a primary industry, should not also put on bounties 
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to secure the jam industry, which is a S(.‘Condary industry. One i-hiii^’ is 
clear, that if they had done so, according to the arguiuents which, hen* 
gentlemen are using, the jam industry would have had no right to coni])l;iin. 
They at any rate have no cjdl upon us. They Repudiate any rt't!ilia.tion 
against hounties, and if now or hereafter these trades sutfer in any deg^('^^~ 
and I think it is not impossibh‘ that tliey may sutler—id all e.vmiis \v(^ kimw 
that on their own showing no Parliament will lu^ (‘ailed opou t(t legislait^ in 
their favour. 

xU the conclusion of Mr. Ohaiuberlain’s spee(di the Honsc (lividtul 
on the Bill, and the second reading was carried by a, iniijority of SO 
(224—144). 

The concluding stages of the Bill did not present u,uy ditliiiiilties, 
and it passed both Houses, and received the Boyal Assent before^ 
the Session terminated. 

SUaAB OONYENTION BEO-UI.ATl'ONS, 


A recent number of the London (hizelte piiblislied ])a,rti(‘ulars of tlio 
new sugar regulations coming into force on tlu^ 1st of tins month. 
The sugars from Denmark, Biissia, and the Argentine Bc^pii])li(^ (not 
including molasses and sugar-sweeioned products), will (ludfcss 
already in transit) be prohibited from entry into tlie XJnited. Ivingdom 
on and after that date. Another Order in Council pres(ail)(3s : “ d’liat, 
from and after the first clay of September iicixt, inedusivo, every 
sugar factor}’’ and sugar refinery and factory for the extra,(diou 
of sugar from molasses in the United Ivingdom slmll bo under the 
supervision either of the Commissioners of Ciiston.is or ol' the 
Commissioners of Inland Bevenue.” 

The regulations are six in number; they are given as follows 

Begxtlatiok’ I. 

All sugar (other than molasses and sugar-swcidctusl ])rodu<‘t:s) 
imported or brought into the United Kingdom from anyplace outside 
the same, shall be accomj>anied by such oviclenco of origin as herein¬ 
after required; and all such sugar imported or lu’eiigbt int,o tbn 
United Kingdom not accompanied by such evidemio shall 1 )g (Iim^ukuI 
to be so imported or brought in contrary to a rostrieUon contained in 
section 42 of the Customs Consolidation Act, ISTfi, jind subjiud a.vS 
hereinafter provided, shall ho ch^alt with accordingly, as if the hjuuo 
were goods enumerated and described in the table to tlio said scHdiioii. 

Beoxtiatiok II. 

The evidence of origin required shall he in accorchince witJi tlia-t 
laid clown by the Permanent Commission in certain Arti(:d.es agreed 
to by them for due observance of the Convention, so far as the same 
are apjdicable to the United Kingdom; that is to say 
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All sugar (otiier than molasses and sugar-sweetened products) shall 
he accompanied by a certificate of origin indicating {a) the kind and 
quantity of the sugar, (h) the kind, number, and marks of the 
packages, (c) the country of production, of origin, or of manufacture, 
and the country of destination of the goods, and (d) the mode of 
carriage by land or water. 

Eegulatiox III. 

The certificate must be signed, and issued, by the fiscal authority 
having jurisdiction in the country of production, of despatch, or of 
transformation, such fiscal authority being duly empowered for that 
pui'i^ose b^^ the Ctovernment of the State. 

Eegglation IY. 

When the country of origin of any sugar the subject of a certificate 
is a State not party to the Convention, the certificate must, in addition 
to the particulars required above, state that the goods are derived 
from a factory which does not work sugar coming from either Eussia, 
Denmark, or the Argentine Eopublic ; and any such certificate must, 
as a guarantee of due signature and issue, he vised by the x)roper 
British Consul or Vice-Consul. 

Eegulatton Y. 

No certificate is to be deemed valid after the expiry of twelve 
calendar months fi'om the date of its issue, or such less time (if any) 
as may be mentioned in the certificate by the fiscal aufchoiity issuing 
the same. 

EeG ELATION YI. 

Inasmuch as it is possible that sugar may occasionally reach the 
Dnited Kingdom before the arrival of the certificate of origin relating 
to the same, and it would be inconvenient and expensive to importers 
if such sugar were not delivered from Customs charge until the 
arrival of the certificates, it shall be competent for the Commissioners 
of Customs to authorise the delivery of such sixgar, on the security of 
a deposit of such amount or of a bond in such penalty as they may 
think fit, for the due production of the necessaiy certificate within a 
prescribed peidod, provided that they see no reason for suspecting 
that the sugar emanates from a prohibited coxintry. 


The death is announced of Mr. A. A. Denton, of Medicine Lodge, 
Kansas, who was well-known by his life-long devotion to the interests 
of sorghum. He was a man of rare intellectual attaimnents, and 
Ms decease will come as a loss to the American sugar industry. 
Numerous papers have appeared from his pen on sorgMxm; the last 
in our journal was in Yol. III., p. 20T. 
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to secure the jam industry, which is a secondary industry. One thing is 
clear, that if they had done so, according to the arguments which hon* 
gentlemen are using, the jam iiidaistry would have had no right to complain. 
They at iiny rate have no call upon us. They repudiate any retiiliation 
against hoimticvS, and if now or hereafter tliose trades suffer in any degree— 
and I think it is not impossible that they may suifer—at all events we know 
that on their own showing no Parliament will 1)C^ called upon to legislate in 
their favour. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech the House divided 
on the Bill, and the second reading was carried by a majority of 80 
(224—144). 

The concluding stages of the Bill did not present any difficulties, 
and it passed both Houses, and received the Eoyal Assent before 
the Session terminated. 


SUGAE CONVENTION EEOULATIONS. 


A recent number of the London Ga?:etfe published particulars of the 
new sugar regulations coming into force on the 1st of this month. 
The sugars from Denmark, Eussia, and the Argentine Eepiiblic (not 
including molasses and sugar-sweetened products), will (unless 
already in transit) be prohibited from entry into the United Kingdom 
on and after that date. Another Order in Council 2 )rescribes : “ That, 
from and after the first day of September next, inclusive, every 
sugar factory and sugar refinery and factory for the extraction 
of sugar from molasses in the United Kingdom shall be under the 
supervision either of the Commissioners of Customs or of tb 
Commissioners of Inland Eeveiiue.” 

The regulations are six in number; they are given as follows:— 

Eegulatiox I. 

iUl sugar (other than molasses and sugar-sweetened products) 
imported or brought into the United Kingdom from any place outside 
the same, shall be accompanied by such evidence of origin as herein¬ 
after required; and all such sugar im 2 ')orted or brought into the 
United Kingdom not accompanied by such evidence shall be doem<‘.(I 
to be so imported or broxight in couti'ary to a restriction contained in 
section 42 of the Customs Consolidation Act, 1870, and siibjeot u,s 
hereinafter provided, shall he dealt with accordingly, as if the same 
were goods emun.erated and described in the table to the said section. 

Eegulatiok II. 

The evidence of origin required shall be in accordance with that 
laid down by the Permanent Commission in certain Articles agreed 
to by them for due observance of the Convention, so far as the same 
are applicable to the United Kingdom; that is to say:— 
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x4.ll sugar (other than molasses and sugar-sweetened products) shall 
be accompanied by a certificate of origin indicating (a) the kind and 
quantity of the sugar, (b) the kind, number, and marks of the 
packages, (c) the country of production, of origin, or of manufacture, 
and the country of destination of the goods, and {d) the mode of 
carriage by land or water. 

Eegulation III. 

The certificate must be signed, and issued, by the fiscal authority 
having jurisdiction in the country of production, of despatch, or of 
transformation, such fiscal authority being duly empowered for that 
puri)ose by the Government of the State. 

Eegueation IY. 

4Yhen the country of origin of any sugar the subject of a certificate 
is a State not party to the Convention, the certificate must, in addition 
to the particulars required above, state that the goods are derived 
from a factory which does not work sugar coming from either Eussia, 
Denmark, or the Argentine Eepublic; and any such certificate must, 
as a guarantee of due signature and issue, he vised by the proper 
British Consul or Yice-Consiil. 

Eegulation Y. 

No certificate is to be deemed valid after the expiry of twelve 
calendar months from the date of its issue, or such le.ss time (if any) 
as may be mentioned in the certificate by the fiscal authority issuing 
the same. 

EEGULATIOlSr YI. 

Inasmuch as it is possible that sugar may occasionally reach the 
United Ixingdom before the arrival of the certificate of origin relating 
to the same, and it would be incoiivenhuit and expensive to importers 
if such sugar w'ere not delivered from Customs charge until the 
arrival of the certificates, it .shall bo comi}etont for the Commissioners 
of Customs to authorise the delivery of such sugar, on the security of 
a deposit of such amount or of a bond in such penalty as they may 
think fit, for the duo production of the iiecos.sary certificate within a 
prescribed period, provided that they see no reason for suspecting 
that the sugar emanates from a prohibited country. 


The death is announced of Mr. A. A. Denton, of Medicine Lodge, 
Kansas, who was well-known by his life-long devotion to the interests 
of sorghum. He was a man of rare intellectual attainments, and 
his decease will come as a loss to the American sugar industry. 
Numerous papers have appeared from his pen on sorghum; the last 
in our journal was in Yol. III., p. 207. 
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THE CAEBONAOEOIJS MATTER OE ANIMAL OlIxiBOOALA 

By T. L. Patterson, E.I.C., E.C.S. 

fContinuad from page 400.) 

Preparation, of the Organic Body, -its Properties <ital Analysis.—hi 
order to study more coiiiplotoly this brown organic body, a largo 
portion of charcoal dust was treated with byclrocliloric jioid, washed 
by decantation, and thoroughly dried. The following liguros were 


obtained on analysis:— 

Carbonaceous matter.. 87*82 Containing nitrogen .. 7*80 

Organic body soluble ,, ,, .. 0*74 

in HgSO^. 6*00 

Sand. 6*00 

99*82 8*54 

Total nitrogen directly estimated.8*65 

By calculating off the sand we get the composition of the carbon¬ 
aceous matter insoluble in hydrochloric acid, as follow^s:— 

Carbonaceous matter.. 93*44 Containing nitrogen .. 8*30 

Organic body. 6*38 ,, ,, ..0*79 

99*82 9*09 

Nitrogen direct.t)'21 


The dried carbonaceous residue from the hydrochloric acid trerit- 
ment was further digested with cold sulphuric acid to separate the 
organic matter. The acid filtrate was poured into water, and the 
precipitated organic matter washed by decantation, and finally 
collected on o- filter, scraped into a porcelain basin, and dried. The 
operation is tedious, but I finally obtained 2 to 3 grms. of the organic 
body. In the process of washing to obtain the pure body it was 
noticed that after five washings hy decantation the precipitate would 
not settle, hut remained in suspension or in colloidal solution in the 
next washing water, and sulphuric acid had to bo added to throw it 
down again. Washing with water on the filter does not dissolve the 
precipitate when the acid is removed, although it carries it through 
mechanically if stirred ui> in doing so; but the organic matter 
separated by sulphuric acid at 100° G. goes freel.y into colloidal 
solution on the filter as the acid is washed out and separates iigain 
after long standing. 

In the dry condition the organic body presents a horny appearance 
with conchoidal fracture. Heated in a test tiiho it chars very easily, 
giving off whitish yellow vapours with a strong smell of burnt bones. 
Thrown into water it does not again assume the hydrated condition, 
*Prom the Journ. Soc. Chem. Industry, Scottish Section. 
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It is insoluble in •water, cold or bot; and insoluble in alcohol, ether, 
benzine, and chloroform. It dissolves freely in sulphuric acid, from 
which it is thrown down by water in the gelatinous condition, but the 
acid solution has a reddish colour, not yellow like the dilute acid 
filtrate from the first sulphuric acid separation, which indicates some 
slight change due to the treatment. Concentrated hydrochloric acid 
dissolves the hydrated body in the cold to a brown solution. Boiling 
makes little difference. Dilution with water throws it down again, 
from which a filtrate is obtained with a very slight yellow colour. 
Boiled with concentrated nitric acid, free from nitrous acid, the body 
dissolves with liberation of a little nitrous acid, to a brown solution. 
On dilution with water a portion of the substance precipitates, leaving 
the solution yellow. The addition of ammonia does not increase the 
colour of the filtrate, as it would if proteids were present. Neither 
does Millon’s test give any reaction for these bodies. Grlacial acetic 
and citric acids have very little action. Tannin does not produce any 
precipitate in the colloidal solution referred to above, but aluminium, 
iron, copper, mercury, and magnesium salts do. They do not pre¬ 
cipitate the dilute sulphuric acid solution, perhaps because so little 
substance is present. Strong ammonia dissolves the hydrate freely, 
and dilution does not precipitate it, but it falls out partially on 
heating, leaving a yellow solution which deposits a few yellow needle- 
like crystals when evaporated to dryness. This reaction points to the 
body having the properties of an acid in very dilutie solution, whilst it 
has those of a base in the original charcoal. 


The dried organic body is only very slightly soluble in strong 
ammonia, but ammonia does not separate any of it from the carbon¬ 
aceous residue of charcoal. It is insoluble in soda solution. It 
neither contains sulphur nor ash. A 50 per cent, solution of sugar 
shaken with the dried organic body dissolves a very little to a brownish 
colour, which remains brownish when diluted. 


The following results were obtained on analysis of the organic 
body:—I. 0-2262 grm. gave 0-5217 grm. 00,^ and C‘0861 grm. 11,^0. 
II. 0-2024 grm. gave 0*4738 grm. 00^ and 0*0797 grm. H^O ; and by 
the Kjeidahl process;—I, 0*5262 grm. gave NH.j —4*485 c.c. normal 


solution, 
solution- 
percentages:— 

Carbon .. 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen.. 
Oxygen 


II. 0*4866 grm. gave NH,, =• 4* 1(50 c,o. normal 
Worked out, these figures give the following 


Experiment. 

I 11. 

62*90 .. 63*26 

4*23 ,. 4*37 

11*98 .. 11*97 

20*89 .. 20*40 


0.x: Bone 
Cartilage. 

49*81 

7*14 

17*32 

25*67 


10000 


100*00 


99*94 
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These results correspond with the enipiral formula 
The decomposition and oxidation products have not yet been studied. 
But since we know the body itself to be a decomposition product of 
bone cartilage, I have put alongside an analysis of the latter by 
Ifremy (Watt’s Dictionary, Yol. I., p. 620) for comparison. It is 
apparent from this analysis that decomposition has not proceeded far, 
or at any^ rate so far as we might expect, when we recollecd that the 
bonevS must have been submitted to a red heat for at hiiist 12 hours in 
reducing them to charcoal. The large percentage of oxygen, whicfli, 
with its equivalent of hydrogen form the elements of 23 pc^r cent, of 
water, might lead us to infer that this substance is a product of the 
action of the sulphuric acid on the carbonaceous matter, or that it is 
due to the organic body holding added water so tenaciously that a 
temperature of 100° C. is incapable of drying it. Had the action been 
the result of oxidation or hydrolysis the weight of the organic body 
would have been considerably increased, and the analj^sis of the car- 
bonaceous residue from hydrochloric acid, given above, would have 
shown this. But the three constituents of that residue were estimated 
directly, and thej’ total rather under 100. AYe have seen that no heat 
is developed and no gas liberated when this rosidno is tr(3ated with 
sulphuric acid, as would have been the case bad the acid acted 
chemically on it, and had it contained uncombinod water, klucli boat 
is liberated when the residue is not dry from the combination of the 
acid with the water present. The action seems to be a siTn])le ca,so of 
dissolution on the part of the acid. We must, therefore, conclude 
that the oxygen is a constituent element of the organic body, and that 
it exists in the charcoal itself, as it does in the bone cartilage. I am 
not aware that oxygen has previously been observed as a coustituent 
of charcoal, but its presence accounts for the fact that at all tempera¬ 
tures up to 300° 0. water can be driven o:^. 

Discimion. of the Loss which Charcoal and Curhonaceous Matter 
sitstain on Beating. —The following experiment may be cited as 
evidence of this, and of the decomposition which goes on when charcoal 
is heated at high temperatures. A quantity of No. 1 charcoal-—a!)out 
22 grms.—was introduced into a small flask with side tube, the bulb 
of which was just filled. The contents were then submitted to dry 
distillation, by suspending the flask in a wafer-bath and boating to 
100° C. for 10 hours. The waiter which distilled over was collected in 
a receiver for examination. It was alkaline to litmus, and a bubble 
or two of carbonic acid wms liberated on the addition of a drop of 
Ixydi'ochloric acid. Evaporated to dryness it left a faintly yellow- 
coloured residue of chloride of ammonium. A thermometer was now 
inserted, and the flask and its contents heated with a bunson fiamo 
successively to, and maintained for Id minutes at, temperatures of 
150° C.j 200° C., 250° 0., and 300° C. In each case there was a watery 
distillate which had an ammoniacal smell, turned litmus paper 
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blue, and witli the exception of the portion recovered at lo0° 0., 
effervesced strongly'’ on the addition of hydrochloric acid. The 
distillate at 15(f C. effervesced very slightly. All the acidified 
distillates left a yellowish residue of chloride of ammonium on 
evaporation. 

The actual loss at these temperatures was the obj ect of the next 
experiment. Weighed jiortions of two new charcoals, IL and III., 
stock charcoal which had been in nse eight weeks, VI., spent charcoal, 
VIII., and portions of the carbonaceous residue from hydrochloric 
acid and from sulphuric acid, were heated for an hour in an air-bath 
fitted with a regulator to the temperatures of 150° 0., 200° C., 250° C., 
and 300° C., and the loss of weight occurring between these tempera¬ 
tures recorded. All were dried at 100° G. 




Lossss Per Cent. 




11. 

III. 

VL 

VIIL 

HCl 

Residue. 

H.,SO, 

Residue. 

100°--150-' C . 

1-05 

0-97 

0-72 

0*10 

1*23 

1*66 

150°™200° G. 

0-54 

0-51 

0*41 

0-00 

0*38 

0*57 

200'"—250^ 0. 

1-17 

0‘91 

0*82 

0*10 

1*92 

1*58 

i 250^'’—300^0. 

j 

1‘44 

1-15 

MO 

0*08 

3*17 

3*01 

Total 100°—300° G.. . 

! 4-20 

3*54 

3*05 

0-28 

6*70 

6*82 

Total separated or- 
1 ganic matter.. 

j 

4-11 

3*35 

1*35 

0'02 

{‘>•00 



The experiment shows that carbonaceous matter as well as charcoal 
suffers loss at all temperatures over 100° 0. up to 300° (J., and that 
the total loss bears some proportion to the amount of organic matter 
which the sample contains. No. A^III., with 0‘02 per cent, of soluble 
organic mafter, only loses 0‘2S per cent, of its weight at 300° G., 
whilst No. II., with 4’11 per cent, soluble organic matter, loses 4‘20 
per cent. Tiie carbonaceous matter insoluble in sulphuric acid, whicli 
contains no soluble organic mattei*, loses rather more than does 
the portion insoluble in hydrochloric acid, which points to the 
large cpiantity of organic bodies w'hich it must still coutaiu in 
the insoluble condition. The portion insoluble in bydrocliloric 
acid, containing 6‘()0 per cent, of the organic body soluble in 
sulphuric acid, lost 6*70 per cent, at the high touiporuturo. As 
it seemed instructive to ascertain which constituent suffered the 
loss, the residue from this portion was submitted to analysis. 
The following is the result with the analysis of the same car¬ 
bonaceous matter before heating to 100° G,, placed alongside for 
comparison:— 
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Loss between 100° G. and 300^ G. 

Before 

Heating. 

After 

Heating. 

r>*()9 

Carbonaceous matter . 

.. «7-82 . 

89*50 

Organic matter soluble in HySO., 

6'00 

O'2-l- 

Sand . ., . 

.. o-oo 

0*00 


99-S2 

l()2-4i) 


It will be noticed tliat the sum of the constitiiouts of the boated 
portion total about 2-^- per cent, over 100. This is duo to the rotontiou 
of water by the carbonaceous matter, a peculiarity which we will 
return to presently. Meantime observe the change which ha,s taken 
place in the composition of the carbonaceous matter on heating to 
300° 0. Nearly the whole of the organic matter soluble in sulphuric 
acid has disappeared. The dr}^ distillation experiment proves that 
water, carbonate of ammonia, and a little organic matter are given olf 
at all temperatures over 150° 0., and water, ammonia, and organic 
matter at lower temperatures. The results of both experiments are 
evidences of decomposition and probably of oxidation. But oxidation 
of the more highly carbonised portions of the carbonaceous matter 
does not take place at these temperatures, since No. VIII., which 
contains so little soluble organic matter loses practically no weight. 
The action seems to he confined to that portion of the carbonaceous 
matter which is soluble, or partially soluble, in sulphuric acid—that 
is to say, to the portions which are less highly carbonised. 

These experiments demonstrate what I said in the early part of this 
paper, that charcoal goes on losing water the higher and longer it is 
heated. But although it is very probable the water lost is a consti¬ 
tuent part of the carbonaceous matter, I am not quite satisfied that it 
really is so, since experiments can be cited which point in the opposite 
direction. "When charcoal dried at 150° C. or 200° C. is moistened 
and again dried at 100° G., it retains a portion of the added water 
equal to that lost at the high temperature. Thus the four portions 
of charcoal used in the last exj^eriment were treated in this way after 
each heating. The weights are recorded in the following table, in 
percentages:— 



I. 

IL 

VI. 

1 VIH. 


Lost. 

Ke- 

gaiiied. 

Lost. 

Ke- 

gaiiieti. 

Lost. 

Ke- 

gained. 

Lost. 

Ke- 

! galiunl 

°G. 

At 150 .,., ' .. 

1*05 

1*16 

0*97 

1*00 

0*72 

0*()B 

0*10 

0*13 

At 200 . 

1*59 

1*59 

1A8 

1*49 

1-13 

1*08 

0*10 

D'M 

At 250 , 

2*76 

2*06 

2-39 

1-S9 

l*9o 1 

1*43 

0*20 

0'23 

At 300.. .... 

4-20 

2*22 

3-.74 

1-97 

3'05 

1*60 

0*28 

0'23 
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At 150° G. the new charcoals lose about 1 per cent, of their weight, 
but on moistening with water and drying at 100° C. they regain that 
1 per cent. The stock and spent charcoals lose less, but they too 
recover in weight all that was lost on moistening and drying at 100° C. 
The same remark applies to the charcoals heated at 200'^ C., only in 
this case they lose and recover more weight under the same conditions. 
When the temperature is raised to 250° C. the loss is much greater, 
and the charcoals, except in the case of YIII. which is spent, are 
unable to regain all the weight lost at the high temperature. The 
difference is one-half per cent, to three-quarters per cent, on all the 
charcoals except YIII. This inabilit}” to regain lost weight is still 
more apparent in charcoals heated to 300° 0., in which case only about 
one-half of the loss is recovered at 100° 0. The carbonaceous matter 
in YIII. has been so thoroughly carbonised by the repeated rehurn- 
ings of several years that heating, even to 300° C., makes very 
little difference on it. At ill temperatures except 300° 0. it 
regains rather more weight at 100° C. than the fraction which 
it lost at the high temperature. These heating experiments 
explain the cause of the carbonaceous matter insoluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, which had been heated to 300° 0., coming out on 
analysis 2-J- per cent, over 100. The 2-J per cent, is the measure 
of the water which it would retain after moistening with water and 
drying at 100° 0. 

It would seem from these experiments then, that animal charcoal 
may be assumed to he capable of withstanding a temperature of 
150° 0. to 200° 0. without decomposition, since it can reabsorb and 
retain at 100° 0. water equivalent to the weight it lost. But against 
this assumption I am inclined to place the evidence of the dry distilla¬ 
tion experiment, in which ammonia, carbonate of animunia, and 
organic matter, which are the result of decomposition, accompanied 
the water expelled at these temperatures. It may be that the water is 
so loosely combined that it is easily driven oJffi at the high temperature, 
and enters as easily into combimition at the low temperature; and 
that the quantities of ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, and oi'ganic 
matter expelled are so little, that decomposition is trifling and does 
not materially influence the results at temperatures up to 200° 0. I 
am inclined to believe that this is the case, but I fool that further 
experiments are needed to clear up this and one or two other points. 
Water, for instance, is added to charcoal in the process of manufacture 
to keep down dust, &o. It would be interesting to know whether 
or not thivS added water passes partly into chemical combination 
and at what temperature it can all be liberated. We want also 
to know Just how much of the water in the charcoal is due to 
this cause, and how much to the breaking up of the nitrogenous 
carbonaceous matter containing oxygen, present in the charcoal 
itself. 



\KAL¥SES OE ClIAllCOALS. 





No. I. is the dust, from new chareoal. Nos. II., III., lY., aiidT. are new charcoals. No. TI. Is refinery stock charcoal which has heeu 8 weeks 
in use. No. TII. is refinery stock charcoal which has been in use for 35 weeks. Nos. VIII. and IN. are spent charcoals turned out of 
refineries as useless. 
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The proper temperature for the estimation of water in charcoal is a 
yery important one, not only because of its refraction value, but 
because of the influence it has on the analysis. When, for instance, 
charcoal is dried at 150^ C. the above experiments show that it loses 
1 per cent, more weight than it does at 100*^ 0. But the carbonaceous 
matter itself loses per cent, more at 150'^ 0., yet it is always dried 
at 100° C.—never at a higher temperature. If charcoal is dried at 
150° 0.—and I think this temperature would be a safe one—the 
carbonaceous and organic matters should be dried at the same tem¬ 
perature, otherwise the organic matter soluble in hydrochloric acid, 
which is a diflerence quantity, will be returned too low, if not wiped 
out altogether. Thus in II.,* the organic matter soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid and in water are together 2*02 per cent, and contain 0*33 
of nitrogen. By drying the charcoal at 150° G. and the other consti¬ 
tuents of the loss on ignition at 100^ C., this soluble organic matter 
would only amount to 2*02 — 1*35 = 0*97 per cent. Were the 
charcoal dried at 200° 0. the soluble organic matter would be 
reduced to 2*02 — 1*59 = 0*43 per cent., which is too small a 
quantity to contain 0*33 of nitrogen. In the sample III.,* which 
contains 1*45 per cent, of soluble organic matter and 0*10 nitrogen, 
the organic matter would disappear under the same conditions. Until 
therefore this water question in relation to the other losses on ignition 
is satisfactorily settled, and we can determine at what temperature 
water, which is mere moisture, ceases, and water of decomposition 
begins to be given ofl, the safest course to pursue in the analysis of 
charcoal is to dry the charcoal at 100 ° C., and determine the consti¬ 
tuents of the portion lost on ignition at the same temperature. 

In the first part of this paper, appearing in our last issue, a number 
of errors unfortunately got overlooked. They were as follows :— 

1. On p. 401, line 6 from the bottom, read difference ” for different.” 

2. On p. 404, line 12 from the top, read half-filled” for “half-filtered.” 

3. On p. 404, line 20 from the top, between “ matter ” and “ thus,” insert 
“ The diflerence between the carbonaceous matter,” Line 20 should read as 
follows : ‘‘ adhering to the first filter is carbonaceous matter. The difference 
between the caihonaceous matter thus found and the.” 

4. On p. 405, line 19 from the top, read “ sulphuiv«.s ” for “ sulphur^e?.” 

(To he eontinimk) 


A consular report on Mexico (No. 3039) gives some valuable hints 
and suggestions for improving British trade, and also on the 
regulations dealing with shipping documents and bills of lading, 
which are very severe. Those having trade transactions with that 
country would be wise to make themselves familiar with the necessary 
conditions. 

*See table of analyses of charcoals on preceding page. 
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BEDUOTION OF FOEMUL^ FOE OALOIJLATION OP 
CAPACITIES AND HEATING SUEFACES OF SINGLE 
OR MULTIPLE EFFECTS.'^' 

By Ei)W. P. Eastaviok, Jr., O.E., Pli.B. 
fCopyrif/Jd,) 

Coiitinuod from Erne 394. 


Let US look now at the deduction of Jelinek’s and Leon’s forinukoj 
and find out, if possible, the reason for the differences in values 
obtained for the same quantities when calculated by each of the two 
sets of forniulee. 

The fundamental forniuke given by Jelinek are, as previously 

--TOST. ^ ' 

p — _ (cl) 

~ 1081-4 + - (tx - 32) ^ { 

in which 

Ox = Quantity of heating steam condensed in unit time, lbs., 
px =: Quantity of water evaporated in body in unit time, lbs,, 

Fx = Heating surface of body, sq. ft., 

0s = Temperature, Fahr., of liquid boiling in body, 

Ts = Temperature, Fahr., of heating steam of body, 
tx = Temperature, Fahr., of liquid entering body, 
a r= Mean coefficient of heat transmission, or the number of heat 
units passing through a unit of heating surface from the 
heating steam to the hquid to be heated for each degree 
diherence in temperature, B.T.U. 

The corresponding formulm given by Deon are :t 
When 0x>tx: 

p. [A+By.-s.(0.-32)] [t. - + (T,. 0 ^) t,) G,8. 

[T.-»4i.][A + BT.:^T] 

PxD (Tx - ex) [Tx - [a+bt\- (ex- 32)] - (T*- ex) (ex- tx)GxHx 


[A-HBex-Sx(9x-32)] 


^'O's^ing to a difference of opinion we have had with the Aufclior, it is advisable to 
point out here tliat in this paper the decimal is represented by a point placed aVamt tlia 
middie (*5). This is the usual method in English practice and it is never placed on the 
line as appears to be done in some other countries, 
t Original letters in formulas being changed. 




When 9s = ti: 
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(f„) 

(lib) 


o _p.[A+Bes-Ss(es-32)] 

A + BTs-(9s-32) 

_ FsD(Ts-es)CA+BTs-(9s-32)] 

When 9s <ts: ' A + B0s - Ss (9s - 32) 

^ Px[(A-)-B9s“Ss(^s” 32)J [^A“|-BTx“ (9s“ 32)] “(A-|-B9s) (4x'*9s)C('xSs ^ 

■ rA + BTs-(9s-32)]'^ ^ 

„ _ BsD(Tx-9s)[A + BTs-(9s-32)]-+(A+B9x)(tx-9s)GsSx 

[A + B9s-(9s-32)][A4-BTs-(9x-32)] ^ 

in wiLiob. 

Qx, px, Px, 0.K, Tx, and represent the same quantities as in formiiise 
(b) and (d), 

A — 108^ 4^^^ j Iq English Measure), 

Ss = Mean specific heat of liquid in body, 

D “ Quantity of steam condensed per unit of surface, in unit time, 
for one degree difference in temperature of heating steam 
on one side of condensing surface and liquid being heated 
on the other side, lbs. 

Taking up first the formuhe for calculating Qx, it will be noted, at 
the outset, that Jelinek gives but one formula, (b), which is applicable 
under all conditions, while, on the other hand, Deon, apparently, 
gives three formuhn, one of which is used when the temperature of 
boiling in the body is greater than the temperature of the liquid 
entering the body, the second when these temperatures are the same, 
and the third when conditions of the first case are reversed. As a 
matter of fact, however, Beon’s three formulae are the same, and onl}” 
written in a different way. This we have already shown by substi¬ 
tuting in formulae (f), (fi,), and (fe), the value of px, as found by 
formulae (h), (hb), and (he) respectively, when all of the formulae 
are reduced to the common form : 

Qx=:ThD(Tx- dx) (i) 

Jeliiiek’s formula, (b), is deduced on the assumption that the latent 
heat of the steam condensed, or Qx (lllo*2 - *708Tx), is the heat which 
is supplied by the steam, and is equivalent to the heat units passing 
through the heating surface Fx, due to the difference of temperatm'o 
of the heating steam on one side and the liquid being heated on 
the other side. This is correct, if the effect of air and other gases 
mixed with the steam, and the loss of heat from the apparatus is 
neglected, and the heat txnits transmitted through the heating surface 
from the steam to the licpiid equal Fx X « X (hh - mean temperature 
of liquid).* Jelinek considers that the mean dilferonce in temperature 
between the steam and liquid is Th - 0 ^, and, therefore, the heat 

^ This assumes that the heating steam remains at constant temperature. The 
presence of air or other gases in the steam interferes wiyi proper circulation of the 
steam, and reduces by a constantly varying and indeterminate amount the efficiency 
of the heating or condensing surface. 
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transmitted throiigli J'x surface would be ¥^a (Tx “ 0^)^ hence the 
equation: 

from \¥liich 


Qx = - 


(b) 


Qx (1115-2 - -TOSTx) =r (Tx - 0 ,) 

Fx« (Tx - 0x) 

1115-2 - -lOSTx 

This is Jeliiiek’s general formula for Ux, but it is evident that it is 
correct only Avhen steam is free from air or other gases, all losses of 
heat are neglected, and the liquid entering a body has the sanies, 
or a higher, temperature than the temperature of boiling in the 
body, for these are the only conditions under which it would be 
true, or admissible, to sa}' that Tx - Ox equals the mean difference 
in temperature between, the heating steam and the liquid being 
heated. "When the liquid enters the body at a higher temper¬ 
ature than the temperature of boiling in that body, an almost 
instantaneous evaporation takes place, which carries off in the vapour 
the excess of heat, reducing the temperature of the liquid to that of 
boiling corresponding to the pressure. In consequence of this the 
effect of the higher temperature is insignificant, and ma}" be neglected, 
and, therefore, the mean temperature of the liquid in a body, entering 
at a temperature higher than the temperature of boiling, may, for all 
practical purposes, be considered to be the temperature of boiling. 

When liquid enters a body at a lower temperature than that of 
boiling in the body the heat first transmitted from the heating steam 
to the liquid is used only for bringing up the temperature of the 
liquid to boiling point, and supplying the loss of heat from the li(pLid 
by radiation from the apparatus, &o.; after this all the heat supplied 
causes evaporation. 

If G-x is the quantity of liquid entering the body in unit time, we 
may assume, for convenience of calculation, that this quantity of 
liquid is heated to boiling temperature, the required amount of water, 
px, evaporated, and the concentrated liquid remaining discharged 
from the body before any additional fresh liquid enters the body. 
This is not strictly in accordance with the actual practical operation 
of a multiple effect, but the assumption of the intermittent working 
is permissible, and will not afiect the accuracy of the following 
deductions:— 

During the time the liquid is being heated the mean difforonc (3 in 
temperature between the heating steam and the lit|uid is, a|}proxi- 


mately, and close enough for the present purpose, Th 


o.K Hb tx 


a,nd, 


after the temperature of the liquid is brought up to the temperature 
of boiling, the^ difference is Tx - Ox- Now let qi/^ represent the 

* The exact value of the mean difference iu temperature between a liquid being 
heated and the heating steam iu a case of tins kind equals, according to 0rashop and 

B. Hausbrand,--r—. Vid. (Verdampfen, Konclensiren nnd KUhleri, 2ncl 

bTap. log, 

Edition, 1900). ^ ^ Tx- fix 
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quantity of steam condensed, and the surface required to heat G-x 
quantity of liquid from tx° to boiling temperature (0x°)j iii unit time, 
and let qsx represent the quantity of steam condensed, and 'Fzx the 
surface required to evaporate j)x quantity of water, in unit time, when 
cix represents the mean coefficient of heat transmission for body of 
apparatus considered, S^/x aud Ssx repx-esent the loss of heat from 
liquid and vapour formed therefrom, and Ay^ and Az^ represent the 
loss of heat from heating steam,* during each of the operations, 
respectively, of heating the liquid to boiling temperature, and evapor¬ 
ating the water, then if it is assumed that the air and other gases 
contained in the steam are removed to such an extent that the effect 
of their presence may be neglected, which is true for a properly 
designed apparatus, provided with adequate means for conveying off 
the gases, the following equations are true:— 


from which 


qy. (1115-2 - 'TOST.) = Fy.a. (t. - + Ay.f 

q.':x(lllo*2 - * /08Tx) F2x«x(Tx ~ ^x) “b 


(a.) 


qv.K 


1115-2 - -TOSTx 
™ _ F2x«x(Tx - 0x) -f- 

1115-2 --TOSTx 

Since q^x + Fyx + = Fx, and letting Ay^ + Az^. = A; 

we get from fornmlsB (u) and (v) : 


(u) 

(v) 


Qx(=q;?yx + q2K)=: 


- 0.) 

1115-2 - -TOSTx 


(A.) 


During the first operation of heating Gx quantity of liquid from tx"^ 
to ^x*^ temperature the heat transmitted from the steam to the liquid 
is not only the heat units required to raise the temperature of the 
liquid this amount, which, if Sx represented the specific heat of the 
liquid, equals GxSx(f?x - tx), but also to supply tbe beat xinits, Syx, lost 
by the liquid, due to radiation, &c., hence from (uy) the equation 
follows:— 


q?/x(1115’2 - GOSTx)—Fyx«x^'d\v" GrxSx(*yx“ tx)HrS;yxHh‘^Z/x 

and from this equation : 






(w) 


* At/x and A-x represent the lieat units loet by the heating steam due to radia¬ 
tion, &c., from side of steam cliamber, owing to which a certain amount of steam is 
condensed. 

t As qyx is the steam required to heat the liquid only, the loss of heat in gases 
removed does not enter equation. 
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Substituting tbis value of Jl’y/x in formula (A^) gives: 

-p /m n \ l “ ^’0" I -//x {Ox “ tx) _, ^ 

- 0.)+o;+t:y+, _ 0.+1.^ + 

Qx= iiT;>^~-7()8T; ■ 

Formula, (AJ is a correct general formula for ca,lculatiiig the value 
of (lx iinclGi' all conditions, <and takes tlio place of Jelinek’s formula, (b). 
When tbe temperature of the liquid is equal to the tGmp)eraturo of 

boiling ill the body and--p--equal 0, 

2 (Tx ~ 2 (Tx - 

p.s.(.e.. - .... likewise eqiial 0, when 0.<t„ 

2(T.-^b 2(T..?i±lb 

^ ^ ^ 04-t 

for, as previously explained, in this case Tx - -hl T-.> may be con¬ 

sidered to equal Tx - 9x, and, therefore: 

= ®-c- - w-o-'*- ■ 

" "’I' ■ As)" ° 

Formula (Aa) then becomes 

(A.)-(A.)- 

and when As is neglected, or equals 0, and a. is substituted for : 

Q — Fxa(Ts - Ox) /I N 

^^■^1115-2--TOSTx 

This is the formula given by Jelinek for all conditions, but its 
applicability is, as we have now seen, restricted to steam free from 
air and other gases, and the case when the value of 9x is equal to, or 
greater than, t^, and loss of heat is neglected. Under any other 
conditions the results obtained by this formula would not be 
accurate, and in place of it formula (Aa) should be used. 

Taking up next Jeliuek\s formula (d) for the evaporation, px, in 
a body, it would seem that this formula has been deduced on the 
assumption that the total amount of heat transmitted to tlie 
from the heating steam equals the “total heaf’t of the quantity of 

* Wlien Bx « tx, or Qx < tx, formula (w) gives a value of 0 for F//x, and substituting 

Vwx 

this in formula (Ax) we obtain formula (Ab). In the first case (w) gives Fyx «=■* —-- 

ax(Tx - Bx) 

but is 0, hence Fj/x — 0. In the second ease (w) gives Fyx “ 


- ~ 0. Vid. (wc). 


<2x(^Tx- 


t Total heat is the units of lieat necessary to coiwert a unit weight of liquid at 
32® F. to vapour of given temperature. 
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vapour generated in the body, minus the original beat in the same 
quantity of liquid above 32° as it enters the bodj’. Considering steam 
free from air and other gases, and neglecting loss of heat, this, 
however, is only correct when px is the total quantity of liquid which 
enters the body, or when the temperature of the liquid is the same as 
the temperature of boiling in the body, and the specific heat of the 
liquid the same as water, which Jelinck assumes. The difference 
would then be expressed by px[1081*4 + - (tx “ 32)].*' The heat 

transmitted from the steam by the heating surface has been considered 
to equal Fxa(Tx - 0^), which, as previously shown, is correct only when 
the juice entering the body bas the same, or a higher, temperature 
than the temj)erature of boiling in the body. According to Jelinek, 
the equation follows:— 


from which, 


Px[10Sl-4 + -SOoex - (tx - 32)] Fx«(tx - 0 .) 

^ Fx4tx-ax) 

1081*4 4-•3Oo0x"(tx-32) 


(d) 


and (d) is the formula given by Jelinek for calculating px under all 
conditions, but which, as will he seen more clearly later, is accurate 
only in the case when the temperature of the liquid entering the body 
is the same as the temperature of boiling in the body, or when the 
temperature of the liquid entering the body is higher than the 
temperature of boiling in the body, and, in addition, all of the liquid 
entering the body is evaporated into steam free from air or other 
gases, loss of heat being neglected, and specific heat assumed to be 1. 
This is not in accordance with the working of a multiple effect, and, 
moreover, the formula could apply only to the boiling of pure water, 
containing no solid matter, not a sugar solution, which would leave 
a residue. 


As a matter of fact the heat transmitted from the heating steam 
to the liquid in a body of a multiple effect, under all conditions, 
is equal to the total heat of the vapour of evaporation, which is 
Px (1081*4 + ’3O50x) + dx, if dx represents the units of heat contained 
in the air and other gases mixed with the steam, plus the heat units 
in the remaining liquid, (Gx - ps) SxOxt minus the heat units above 
32° contained in the entire amount of liquid entering the body 
GxSx(tx ~ 32),t and if to this is added the total loss of heat in steam 
chamber, Ax, and loss of heat in vaj^our chamber, S//x + which 
we will represent by A'x, and includes all losses except dx, the sum 
will equal the total amount of heat given up by the heating steam 
condensed, Qx(l 115*2 - *708Tx), which according to formula (Aa) equals: 


*This assumes the specific Jieat of tlia liquid to be 1, or the same as water, since 
the heat contained in it above 33° is px(tx- 32) x specific heat. 

t sx is the average specific heat of the juice while in body. To be more accurate 
the exact value of the specific heat of the liquid at different conditions of concen¬ 
tration and temperature should be taken. 
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V TT n \ I “ ts)‘' I '^yx{0x -* tx) I . 

I -.(1. -».) +i^:-..T..-) 

tence tlie equation: 

p.(1081-4 + •3050,) + d,4-(G.- P.)s,(0,- 32) - a,s,(t, - 32) + d, + 2, 

Q,(ni 5 - 2 -- 708 T,) = 

1 o ( q\. . I 

from wliioh 


l\a4T,-lh)+- 


ji 2 I^T, - 




(o.-t,)- 


2(t.-»4J-) 


“ 0x+tx 


“ :^\-dx4“ 


syx(e. - tn ) 


(y) 


but 


1081-4+ 3050,-8,(0,-32) 




(0x-tx)- 


-0x+tx 


[2(t,-«4*3) 

and substituting this last value in (y): 

Fxa.xCJ^x-e>x)-G-xSx(ex-'t: 


= - GxSx(f^x “ tx) 




Tx- 

L 


tx 

'2' 


Px = 


Tx-0X 


T,- 


0x + tx 


.a + s.vx(0,-t,) 


1115-2 - -7080, 

Since both Sx and dx reju’esent losses of beat in the vapour chainbor 
it will simplify the above formula, and those deduced hereinafter, if 
we will let Sx represent the total sum of all the losses of heat in the 
vapour chamber including dx, when formula (Bx) becomes: 

S;v.v(dx-tx) 


Pk 


Fxax(Tx-0x)-GxSx(0,-tx) 

T,-0x 

rp ^x'H'tx 

— .-. 

2 


- ^s + 


2(t, - 


(B»: 


Formula (Ba) is a correct general formula for calculating the value 
of px under all conditions, and takes the place of Jelinek’s fonruila (d). 

T • “ (9 • 

We have previously determined that - ^ — f—r equals 1, and 


Tx 


_ f^x "f" f X 


.■■■ equals 0, when 0x<U. Substituting the values iu (lb) 

the formula then becomes: 

_ Fxftx(Tx - 9x) + Cjrx Bx(tx - flx)^ , 

1115-2--7080, .. ^ ' 

When the temperature of the liquid entering a body is the same 
as the temperature of boiling in the body, or 0x — tx, we get from 
formula (B;,) or (Be): 

Fxax(Tx-0x)-^k _ Fx<i\-fk) 


Px 


1081-4 + 'S069y, - Sx(tx - 32) ““ 1115-2 - ‘YOSfb 


(Bb) 


* m, (Wb). 11081*4 + -3050,. - sx(0x - 32) 1115-2 - -7u80x. 
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wMcb. becomes Jeiinek'e formula (d) wben tiie rfipour is steam free 
from air and otker gases, the loss of heat from lii^uid and vapour, 
is neglected, a is substituted for a^, and Ss equats L* Formula (d) 
is also obtained by substituting px for G-x iti formula (E,-), but not 
when px is substituted for Gx in formula (B.-,), anid we tbus see, as 
already stated, that Jelinek’s formula is applicable for calculating 
the evaporation in the body of a multiple effect only when vapour 
evaporated is free from air or other gases, all losses of heat are 
neglected, specific heat eq^iials 1, and under specLiil conditions, viz.; 
(1) when the temperature of the liquid entering the body is the same 
as the temperature of boiling in the body, or (!2) w ]^qii the temperature 
of the liquid entering the body is higher than the tomperatiire of 
boiling in the body, at)d in addition all the liipiid entering the body 
is evaporated in the body, which latter would, only be possible when 
the liquid was water. 

Let us now examine into I)eon’s formuhe, ewisideriug first his 
formula for calculating Qx, when 0x>tx, which is formula (f), and 
giving the proper values to A and B, it becomes : 

p. r 1081 3:2)] f'i', H,) (e,-t,)G.s, 

Q.=: J:-r-a V f Tf -—--1-- 

[l'. - pOSl-4 + -SOa'n - (Bs- 32) 


This formula has been deduced as follows;— 

Letting qy^ represent the quantity of heating abeam condensed to 
heat Gs quantity of liquid from to and q: 2 x the cjuantity of 
steam condensed in evap)orating px quantity ol water, Deoii then 
gives the equations, which, when expressed in English Measure, are; 

[1081 ‘4 + -SOoTx - { 0 , - 32)] qyx = - tjt 

f [1081'4 -4- -SOoTx - (^x - 32)] q;i^x + GxS.(^, ~ 32) =: ) . 

i (1081*4 4" *3056>x) Pk Hh (Gx - p.^} - 32) j 


from which 




GxSx(<9x “ tx) 




' 1081*4+*30oTx~(^x~ 32) 

. px[1081 *4 + ‘30o^x - - 3i^]] 

1081-4+*305Tx "(Ox-32) 
and if Qx represents tlie total steam condensed in unit time in 
evaporating px quantity of water, wLich ivs assumed to be free of air 
or other gases, from a liqiiid entering a bod)" of a ouultiplo effect at 
tx*^ temperature, and loss of heat is neg-lected, then, apparently: 

O (-an I g- ^ - P.[t081--t+ -aoja. - - 3 2)14- - 1.) . 

44—q.A+q-:.)— 1081-4-f-SOST, - (X'SlJ) ” 

But Leon states that formula (Ay) is not complete, i)ecaus6 the effect 
of relative time required for heating the liquid tobwling temperature, 


^ sx == I in Jtiliuek’s formula, and since 0,^ ^ wild — 0, then 
Pxax(Tx - 0 X-) ~ Sx Fx«xCTx » 0^) 

1081*4 -}- - sx(0x - ~ 1081-4 + -306^)x “ (t.x- 32) 

t The manner of writing the equations differs slightlj from the original. 
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ai:id then for evaporation, has not been considered, and he states that 
■when this eifect is taken into account, the following is true: 

Ux = 4-X <l?/x ( 55 ) 


T. 


4" f X 


This is not clear, and, in fact, appears incorrect, for, ii! in 
e([uations (fn) G-^ represents the cpiatitity of liquid ontoring a l)ody in 
iinit time, and px represents the qiiantity of water evaporated in tln^ 
body in unit time, the quantity of steam condensed in unit time will 
be (ix = qyx 4" However, substituting the values of q//x and q^s 
in (55) he obtains: 

p,^ 11081*44~’30o^x.“Sx(^x“3 

n L --- 

1081-4+‘30oTx-(Ox-32)J 

Eormula (f) is given by Deon for calculating Q,x for 0x>tx, when 
loss of heat from apparatus is neglected. 

To obtain formula (f) Deon has assumed that the hea.t -furnished by 
the steam is the total heat of the steam, minus the heat units 
corresponding to the temperature of boiling in the body above 32®, 
or, in other words, that the steam not only gives up its latent 
heat, but the water of condensation also parts with heat enough 
to reduce it to the temperature of boiling in the body. This is 
not correct in the practical working of a multiple elfoct, for the 
water of condensation is in contact with the steam until it is 
removed, and for efficient working the removal of the water of con¬ 
densation must be such as not to allow of any accumulations. The 
heat given off by the heating steam under these conditions is, as 
before stated, the latent heat of the steam condensed, and, therefore* 
since 1081’44“ 'SOoTs *■ Sx(Tx *' 32) — 1115*2 - *708Tx is the latent heat 
of steam of Tx° temperature, Pahr., Deon’s equations (fj, to have been 
correct, and to have taken into account the air and other gases 
contained in the vapour evaporated, and the loss of heat from 
apparatus, should have been; 

(1115-2 - -TOSTx) q^x = GxSx(^^x - tx) 4” + ^//k 

( (1115-2 - -TOSTx) q^x + - 32 ) = ) .. . 

l (1081-4 + -SOoe,) p» + (G^ - p.) Sk((). - 82) + Ae, + Xs, I 
iji the above equations represents the heat lost by the heating 
steam, and the heat lost by the liquid being heated, during the 
time it is being heated from tx'^ to boiling temperature, and As* mnl 
Ssx represent similar losses of heat by the steam and litpiid, or vapour, 
during the time required for evaporation. Ax = Ay/x + A?ix, and 
2 ,, =: 4“ which include.s the units of heat contained in the air 

and other gases mixed with the vapour evaporated. 

Equations (fh) would then mean that the heat given off by the 
heating steam condensed in evaporating px quantity of water from 




^)] [' 


T.- 


dx4”l'x! 


J 


4“ (Tx - Ox) (Ox ■■ tx) GxSx 
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boiling temperature, plus the heat in the original quantity of liquid 
above 32°, is equivalent to the total heat of the vapour evaporated, 
plus the heat above 32° in the liquid remaining in the body after 
evaporation, and the total loss of heat from the apparatus. 


From the last two equations: 

_ GxSx(0s - tx) + Ayx + i!,!/* 

Ulo-2--708Tx 

_Ps(lllo‘2- ’TOS^s)AZxSx* 

1110-2--"OSTx 


and adding qv/x and q^x, remembering that Ai/x -h r:::: Ax and S^/x + 

—— V , • 

^Px(lllo*2 - ■7086>x)-l-GrxSx(^?x - tx)-j-Ax-l-Sx 

ril5^--708Tx 


Gix(=q2/x-l-q«x)=:^ 


(AAx) 


Formula (AAx) is a correct general formula for calculating the 
value of Qx under all conditions, and takes the place of Deon’s 
formulre (f), (fi,), and (f„). 

When 0s = ts (AAii) becomes: 

O _Px(in-3-2 - •708es) + Azx -I- Szxt 
Ulo-2-708Xx 

and -when 0x <tx: 

. px( 1110-2 - -7OS0x) - GxSx(tx - 0x) -f AZs + SZxt 
'1115-2 --70STs 


Qx 


(AA„) 

(AAo) 


If D represents the quantity of steam condensed in a multiple effect 
per unit of surface, in unit time, for one degree difference of temper¬ 
ature, Deon further states that then— 


and hence from (f): 
Fx 


Fx 


fix 


D(Tx-0x) 


px lO81-4-f-3O50x-S:c(0x-32) 

fm ^xH“tx 
j_lx-^-_ 

4* (Tx- 9k) (^?x- tx)GrxSx 

I)(Tx-0x) 

1 rn ^x + tx! 

2 J 

[l081--l +-305Tx - (0x - 32) 



(g) 


from which: 


FxD(Tx-0x) 

1O81-1-1--3O50x-(0s-32) 

L 

rn 0x+tx 
J-x— 

- (Tx-f?x)(^)x-ts)G-xf 


lOSl-4-+--3()50x - i3x(0x - 

32,] [t.- 

2 



Formuho (g) and (h) are given by Boon for calculating Fx and px 
when Ox>tx, aud, if formula (f) is incorrect, then formulro (g) and (h) 
must also be. It likewise follows that Boon’s formulm (gi,) and (hi,) 
for calculating Fx and px when 9k = tx are incorrect. 


^ Since 1081-4 + “ ’^2) 1H5'2 - -TOSOx- 

t Substituting in formula (AAa) the value of px, given by formula (Ba), and 
referring to formula (Wb), it will bo found that formula (AAa) may be put in the 
same form as formula (Aa). 

X In this ease Ax = A:Sx '^x. = Ssix* Af/x S?/x are both 0. 
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Tlie deduction of formula (fr), as given by Deoii, is briefly as 
follows :—The heat given out by Gx quantity of liquid, in cooling from 
tx^ to is GxSx(tx - ^^x), which, ho states, corresponds to the ovapora- 
tx - 9x 


tion of GxSx - 


^ 1081*4 + -OOoTx - { 0 ^ - 32) 
to be evaporated by the steam only px - GxS 
quantity of water of temperature, which will re(|iiire 


quantity of water, leaving 

tx “ Ox 

^ 1081*4+ -biidiK-"32) 


(1081*4 + -OOSTx) X 
heat. 


^Px ■“ GxSx ; 


tx - Ox 


units of 


1081*4 + *30oTx - (Ox - 32) y 

If, therefore, Qx is the amount of steam re(|uired to be 

condensed in order to evaporate px - GxSx —3^) 

quantity of water from 0° temperature, the heat given out hy this 
steam, according to Beon, is Gx[1081*4 + •305Tx - (Ox - 32)], and hence 
the equation: 

QxLlOS 1 *4+ *305Tx- (Ox - 32)]+GxSx(0x - 32) “1081 *4+ -OOoOx) X ''i 

t-;+(»■->'■>*■("■ - 

from wHcli; 

/Px[lO81-4 + -3O5e,-s.(0,.-32)][lOS]-4+-3()5l\-(«.-32)] 

[f081-4 + -305l\ -(yr-'32)]-. 

(1081-4 + -SOoS..) (t. - y.) G.h. 

[10Sl-4 + -305'i\-(y.-32)]-'‘ 

The errors in the deduction of formulu (f,.) aro ovidout. lu the first 
place, the quantity of water evai)oi-ated by GsSK(ts - 9>.) units of heat 

is not G-A_ ,^y but equals 

and, secondly, the heat given out hy the condensation of (+ quantity 
of steam of Tx° temperature is not Ux[1081*4 + ’OOoTx - (Ox - 32)], but 
equals Qx(1115*2 - lOSTx). Therefore, in place of (zi), the correct 
equation, taking into account all losses of heat, would bo : 

Qx (1115*2 - *708Tx) + GxSx(0x - 32) = 


ax=' 


(t) 


1081*4+*3050x 


(1081-4+-30oy.)j^p„-Gxf 
from which 

_ Px(nio -2 - -josy*) G..s.(t. - y.) xs. 


1115-2--TOSTx 


(AA,0 


This is formula (AiVi..), which is a special couditioti of formula (AA^) 
previorisly deduced. 

Formulm (gc) and (h^) being derived from (tV), it follows that if oiio 
is incoxTect all must be. 

In pointing out above the errors in Boon’s formula^ the deductions 
of the formulae, as given by him, have been more or less closely 
followed, but these errors may be more briefly shown. We have seen 
that Beon’s three formula for Qx, for the conditions 0x>tx, t^x = tx, 
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and Os < t: 
which, is: 

and from this: 


may all be reduced to the same form, given by formula (i), 
Qs=:PxI)(T.-0s) 

/I 

Fx: 


‘I)(Tx-0x) 

According to formula (k), when D is rej^laced by its equivalent in 
terms of formula (i) becomes— 

^ __ Fx«(Tx-0x) 

" “ 1081*4 + -SdoTx - (Ox - 32) 
from which would follow the equation: 

ax[10Sl-4 + '305Tx - (Ox - 32)] z= Fxa(Tx - 9.) 
and this equation would not be true unless the water of condensation 
of the steam were reduced to the temperature of boiling in the body 
(which is not the case), and Tx - Ox represented the mean difference 
between the temperature of the heating steam and the temperature of 
boiling in the body, which would be true only when Ox equaled, or 
was greater than, ts. Qx and Fx, as determined by formuloe (i) 
and (k), would, therefore, be incorrect, and hence all of Deon’s 
formul 00 , from which formula (i) is derived, would be incorrect. 
f'To he continued,) 


Erbata in First Part of Pai>eii (in Axtgitst I , S , J ,), 

On page 388 a bracket in formnlin (!•) and (g.) has been improperly 
placed, and the formulne should read as follows:— 

__Px[A+B0x- Sx(0x- 32)] [A+BTx - (Ox- 32)] - (A+BOx) (tx- Ox) OxSx ^ 
"■ " ■ [A + BT:--(~dx:32)]- ' 

P _Px[A+B0x- Sx(0x- 32)] [A-fBTx- (Ox- 32)] - (A+BOx) (tx- Ox) GxSx, 

^ B (Tx^Ox) pL -f BT; - (0,A 32) J . 

On page 393 equation (5) should have a plus sign instead of a 
minus before *022Oi and should read 345*02 + *022Gri. (5) 

The same change should also be made in formula (6) on same page, 
which should read: 

G. == (357-17 - ■024SG , ^ + ^ 45- 02 + ■()-22a ) ^ 

54'3 


NOTES ON PHOSPHATE MANHBES. 

By IT. n. OoxrsiNs. 

Apart from the material question of cost, I have always advocated 
that planters would he well-advised to avoid the complete fertiliser 
and the special manure of commerco and to purchase the special 
ingredients required at current market rates. 

Our experience in the purchn.se of fertilisers for the Manurial 
Experiments of the Board of Agriculture indicate that there is a saving 
of quite 25!^ in cost, apart from the special advantages arising from 
adjusting a manurial mixture to the needs of particular soils and crops. 
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My chief objection to the ordinary “complete” manure of commerce 
lies ill the fact that there are throe types of phosphatic fertilisers, each 
l>eculiarly suited to a particular type of soil. It is quite possible to 
use each of these forms of phosphoric acid without any reiisonablo 
probability of any benefit and a possibility of a depression in the 
resulting crop. For example: basic slag is frequently absolutely 
inoperative on calcareous soils, while superphosphate may result in 
detriment to the crop if applied to soils deficient in carbonate of liiiun 
x4gaiii there are some soils, representing the lighter lands of our 
fertile alluvial tracts in Jamaica, whore basic slag would he inopera¬ 
tive, superphosphate injurious, and an intermediate or mixed phosphate 
be the form best adopted to the nature of the soil. 

To use a “ complete” manure, containing, in the majority of cases, 
acid phosphates, indiscriminately on all our Jamaica soils is, to my 
mind, a chemical absurdity. 

Before purchasing manures, planters would do well to consult the 
chemist, and avoid paying too high a price and the possibility of 
getting an unsuitable mixture. 

On many soils in Jamaica phosphates are quite unnecessary. 
Analyses show that most of our good land is very rich indeed in this 
ingredient, and that, when exhaustion takes place in course of time, 
fertilisers supplying nitrogen and potash only should suffice to main¬ 
tain the standard of fertility in these cases. 

Apipended are some data as to phosphatic fertilisers recently 
imported into Jamaica, which may serve to guide planters as to 
a wise selection. 

PHOSPHA.TE FeBTILISERS. 



1. 

Basic Slag. 
A. 

2. 

Basic Slag. 

B. 

3. 

Basic 

Super¬ 

phosphate. 

4. 

Mixed 

Phosphate. 

Total phosphoric acid 

Per cent. 
16-34 

Per cent. 
17*29 

Per cent. 
13*89 

Per cent. 
18-51 

Equal to ])hosphate of lime 

35*67 

37*74 

30-32 

40*41 

Citrate soluble — 

1 




Phosphoric acid. 

9*17 

13*52 

11-9 

13*84 

Equal to phosphate of lime. 

20*01 

29-50 

25*97 

30*22 

Percentage soluble .. 

56*1 

78*2 

85*0 

74*8 

Water soluble — 

Phosphoidc Acid . 

Kil. 

Nil. 

(Minuted 

I trace 

3*35 

Equal to phosphate of lime. 

mi. 

Nil. 

Do. 

7*31 

(Jltraie imoluhU— 

Phosphoric acid. 

7-17 

3*77 

1*99 

4*67 

Equal to phosphate of lime. 

18*66 

8-24 

4*35 

10-19 

Cost per ton delivered in 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ B. d. 

Kingston., 

j 3 1 0 

3 3 0 

(400 

4 0 0 
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ObSERYATIOIS'S. 

Eor clay soils deficient in lime, and all of the strong retentive 
lands which may need j)hosphates, basic slag is the best form. It 
is advisable to apply it alone and early. It must not bo mixed with 
manure containing ammonia. Dose, 2 to 20 cwt. per acre, according 
to the crop and the object in view. Its action spreads over at least 
two years. 

Ko. 1 is a basic slag purchased shrewdlj^ as to price, but really a 
dear or inferior article owing to low standard of phosphates and very 
poor solubility (o6|'). This was bought by a banana planter for 
use on a stiff soil deficient in available phosphoric acid. Dor 2s. per 
ton more he might have obtained No. 2 slag as used by the Board of 
Agriculture. 

This was Albert’s slag of high grade iu fineness showing 2|' more 
phosphate and a solubility nearly 60% greater than that of No. 1. In 
buying basic slag a guarantee of “ fineness ” sbonld bo obtained of at 
least 802* Bor Jamaica the highest grade is really the cheapest 
owing to the cost of freight (18s. per ton). 

Basic Bn ‘ per ])} i <> sphat (\ 

This is a patented article which has just been placed on the market. 
It is by no means a novelty and the patent rights must be doubtful 
since we happen to know of a firm who prepared the identical article 
some years ago and gave it up as unsatisfactory in practice. 

The name of the article is not in its favour since it is not “ basic'’ 
and is not ‘‘ superphosphate.” It is prepared by treating superphos¬ 
phate with lime; thereby destroying the special value of the 
superphosphate—^its solubility in water—and producing a product that 
w© are convinced is of necessity more expensive than other forms of 
reverted phosphate and is by no means a basic phosphate with the 
special chemical advantages of basic slag. A large banana planter 
was induced to buy a large quantity of this article under the impression 
that it was similar to and better than basic slag. I estimate a loss to 
the purchaser of about £200 on this transaction and mention this cavse 
to convince planters that the opinion of the chernisi in such matters 
is freely available and may avoid the purchase of the wrong manure 
at the wrong price. 

Hiiperphosphate is undoubtedly the best phosphate for use on 
medium to light soils containing adequate carbonate of lime, A 
contract with a firm in Glasgow has just been made per the Crown 
Agents for a grade of 80| soluble phosphate f.o.b. Bristol, in 
double bags, at £2 10s. per ton. This firm’s quotations were the most 
favourable of a large number who were asked to quote prices for 
delivery in April of chemical mamtres for the Experiments of the 
Board. 

Mixed Phosphate (No. 4) is an intimate mixture of three parts 
superphosphate and two parts steamed hone flour and is especially 
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suitable for the majority of light, alluvial soils and those deficient in 
carbonate of lime. 

Its value comi“>ared -with basic superphosphate shows that, for the 
same price in Jairiaioa, we obtain } more phosphate, 4 more citrate 
soluble pho.-phato and over 7^ of water soluble phosphate in addition, 
in “ mixed phosphate ” as compared with the consignment of ba.sio 
superphosphate quoted. vSteamed bone flour to contain 05'/' of 
phosphates and 24 nitrogen was purchased for the I)c!pa.rt7neut at 
£4 f.o.b. in 1901, at £4 10s. in 1902, and at £4 14s. for the current 
month. 

I recommend the use of mixed phosphate rather than stc.anied bone 
flour alone. Banana planters should find this mixture with i part 
sulphate of ammonia a useful top dressing on soils in need of niiiuurial 
assistance. In some cases the ammonia should be supplemented with 
an equal quantity of 95^^' sulphate of potash and the mixture applied at 
the rate of 4 to 8 cwt. per acre .—{JinlL JMpt, of Atji'kudtKre, Jamaica.) 


LEYAN: A NEW BACTEETAL GTJK EEOM »SUGAE.« 

By E. Geeig-Smith, M.Sc., and Thos. Steel, F.L.S,, E.O.S. 

In the course of the manufacture of raw sugar from the juice of 
the sugar cane it sometimes happens, without any apparent cause, 
that the juice becomes viscous. The result is that the manipulation 
of the juice is rendered more difficult, and, what is of greater importance, 
commercially, considerable reduction is caused not only in the ykdd, 
but also in the quality of the finished sugar. 

From samples of such viscous sugar-cane juice, there was sei)arated 
by one of us an organism, Bacillus levanifvrmans^ sp. nov., which, 
when cultivated in suitable solutions, has the power of transforming 
saccharose into a gum which wo have named levau, and a mixture 
of reducing sugars. 

Separate papers have been contributed by us to the Linnean Society 
of New South Wales, and in its Proceedings (1901, Part lY.), the 
character of the bacillus, its action upon various sugars, the rate 
of fermentation, &c., are treated at length. 

In this paper we have elaborated and combined our data connected 
with the growth of the organism and of the chemistry of its auction 
on saccharose. 

The viscosity may occur in the cane juice—the immecliato ])roduct 
of the crushed cane—or it may develop at any stage in, the manufacture 
of the raw sugar, especially if the juice or syrup be allowed to cool, 
or to stand for any length of time. Experience has shown that th (3 
only practicable way to minimise the trouble is to complete the 
crystallization of the sugar as quickly as possible. 

* Erom Joixrn. Soc. Oliem. Industry. 
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The cause of the formation of the gum has hitherto not been 
definitely known. It should here bo mentioned that the body under 
consideration is absolutely distinct from the gum existing in sugar 
cane affected by the •well-known ‘‘gumming” or “gummosis” 
disease. In cane so affected the fibro-vascular vessels of the stalk 
are found to be plugged with a viscid gum, for which the name 
vasciiliii has been proposed by Cobb (Agric. Gaz., bT.S. Wales, 1893, 
777). This substance, and the nature of its associated bacillus, are 
at present under investigation by us. 

From the viscous juice mentioned at the beginning of this paper, 
which was obtained from one of the New South Wales mills of the 
Colonial Sugar Eefining Company, Ltd., several organisms were 
separated, and after various cultural trials, one was found, which, 
when grown in a Petri dish on nutrient agar containing saccharose, 
raised transparent mucilaginous colonies which grew freely and 
covered the surface of the agar. Yarious trials were then made 
by cultivating the pure organism at a temperature of 28“0. in 
sterile grass infusion containing saccharose and in other suitable 
media. In these the organism grew, producing reducing sugar and 
a guiPmy body which was readily precipitated by the addition of 
alcohol. By this time the organism had boon found to be a bacillus, 
and in order to further study its nature and action on saccharose, 
as well as to obtain a sufficient quantity of the gum for examination, 
a culture medium containing the following ingredients 'was prepared : 
Saccharose, 100 gims. ; potassium chloride, o grms. ; sodium 
phosphate, 2 grms.; peptone, 1 grm.; water, 1,000 c.c. Litre portions 
of this in suitable fiasks were sterilised by boiling, plugged as usual 
with cotton wool, and infected from a pure agar culture of the 
bacillus. These were incubated at 22'^, 28'^, and 37° 0. respectively. 
The best growth was at the last temperature. The cultures soon 
became white and opalescent, like dilute separated milk. A thin 
film formed on the surface, and when the flasks were allowed to 
stand without shaking, a layer about a centimetre thick of a 
mucilaginous substance formed at the bottom of the liquid. When 
this was disturbed by repeated shaking, it remained suspended in 
the milky medium. The layer, when undisturbed, disappeared on 
continued incubation. The culture fluid contained gum, unaltered 
saccharose, reducing sugar, and a small quantity of acid. 

In order to separate the gum and permit of an examination of 
the sugars, various means were tried, hut the most convenient 
precipitant was found to be alcohol. The presence of the small 
quantity of acid mentioned above, hinders the precipitation of the 
gum, hut when the solution is rendered faintly alkaline to 
phenolphthale'in with sodium hydroxide, precipitation is complete 
with three or four volumes of strong alcohol. After standing a 
few hours, the gum is filtered off upon a dry tared filter and 

3.5 
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scraped from the beaker, to which it adheres somewhat firmly. If 
necessary, the adhering particles are treated with a little hot wa,ter, 
precipitated again with alcohol, and added to the other portion. 
The gum is dried at weighed, and the ash determined. On 

deducting the ash the weight of crude gum is obtained- The alcohol 
solution is distilled to a small volume and the residual syrup used 
for determination of the sugars. 

The following table shows the progressive foniiation of gum and 
reducing sugar in cultures conducted as just described :— 


The Fernientation of Saccharose at 37^ 0. in a Solution containhxj 
lOOgrnis. of SaccJiarose un'th Salts, (tad 1 grin, of Peptone 'per litre. 


Time in Days 

0. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

12. 

Sacchm’ose. 

100 

fl7 

44 

31 

21 

9 

6 

Reducing Sugars .. 

.. 

19 

30 

44 

52 

GO 

62 

Crude Gum. 

•• 

11 

IS 

23 

1 

27 

31 

31 


The reducing sugars are calculated as dextrose. The formation 
of gum and the inversion of the sugar are seen to go on steadily 
from the second day, until a balance is practically established 
between the constituents on the seventh day. The saccharose is 
not completely inverted, nor is this to he expected. 

Marshall Ward and Reynolds Green (Proc. Royal Soc., 65, [414], 
79) found a complete inversion of saccharose with their sugar 
bacteria, but it is just possible that this was brought about by the 
acidity of the solution (their organism produced in the culture 
fluid 0*7 per cent, of acetic and 0*057 per cent, of succiiiic acids) 
during the chemical manij^ulation, aud not by the invertase secreted 
by the organism. In our cultui*es, the acidity amounted to the 
equivalent of 0*07 to 0*08 per cent, of lactic acid, and even this 
small amount produced a notable increase in the invert sugar when 
not neutralised prior to manipulation. The acids formed by our 
bacillus had also a distinct solvent action on the gum itsedf. 

The bacillus can grow with marked action upon saccharoso in 
exceedingly poor nutrient solutions. The solutions in which th (3 
action has been already shown contained only -,‘o- per cent, of peptone. 
With smaller amounts the formation of gum is ovidont from the 
appearance of the cultures, although the action is naturally not so 
rapid. 

With the object of determining the influence of peptone on the 
fermentation, cultures containing varying amounts of peptone, but 
with the other constituents as before, were made and iinaiysed after 
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five days’ incubation. The results, expressed in terms of 100 parts 
of original saccharose, are given in the following table:— 



Percentage of Peptone in Culture Fluid. 


None. 

0-001. ! 

0-01. 

1 

I fi- 

1- 

Saccharose . 


97*0. 

71-0 

21-0 

4-0 

Reducing Sugars . 

0*5 

2-0 

23-0 

52*0 

58*0 

Crude Gum.. 

0*4 

1*0 

6-0 

27-0 

37-0 

Acidity as Lactic Acid per 100 c.c. 

' None. 

i 

0-002 

0-03 

0-08 

0-18 


It is evident from these results that the fermentative activity 
is considerably influenced by the presence of peptone. Eut although 
an increase of growth was expected from an increase of peptone, 
the relative formation of gum and mixed reducing sugars could not 
have been foretold. With increasing amounts of peptone, there is, 
proportionately, more gum than reducing sugars formed, and there 
is more saccharose fermented and more acid formed. With no 
peptone and with 0*001 per cent, of peptone, the changes are too 
small to enable any deduction to be made. The influence of the 
peptone on the formation of gum is better seen on comparing the 
amounts formed in 0*01 per cent, and 1*0 per cent, solutions; in 
the former, the ratio of gum to reducing sugars is 1: 3*8, whilst 
in the latter, it is 1 : 1*6. But since it is probable that the gum 
is formed from the sugar inverted, we might calculate the ratio 
between the gum and the sugar wholly inverted, i.e., the saccharose 
which has disappeared calculated to hexose. With 0*01 per cent, of 
peptone, this ratio is 1: 5*1, and with 1*0 per cent., it is 1: 2*7. 

In examining the action of the bacillus upon other sugars, 
solutions similar to those already employed, but containing other 
sugars in place of saccharose, were used. Commercial stai'ch glucose 
was tried first, but although the organism grew well and produced 
a turbidity and fiocoulent sediment, there was no disapjyearance of 
dextrose and no formation of gum Cultures were also made in 
solutions containing lactose, levulose, and maltose respectively, but 
in no case was there any gum formed. 

Whether the gum is formed from the sugar by an enzyme extra- 
celliilarly, or is the diffluent sheath or capsule of the organism, it 
is difflcult to prove absolutely. The former view is held by Happ, 
and also, according to Lehmann and Neumann, by Eitsert, whilst 
Marshall Ward and Reynolds Green believe that the gum formed 
hy their bacterium was nothing more than the extremely diffluent 


* Estimated by difference. 
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■walls of the cell. From our observations, we are of opinion that 
the latter hypothesis is correct and that the gum is the capsule 
which has dilated so much that it has ceased to be a capsule, and 
has become drifused through the culture fluid. The dilatation or 
swelling is aided by the excreted acid, which thus becomes of 
assistance to the free movement and growth of the organism by 
removing what would otherwise bo a hindrance. This explains the 
disappearance of the mucilaginous layer from the bottom of the 
culture flasks when incubation was prolonged. 

Levan was prepared as already described, by growing the bacillus 
in the sterile saccharine cultural fluid. The fermentation was 
practically complete in seven days at 37° 0., when the culture 
contained 3*1 per cent, of crude gum (he., dried gum, less ash) and 
6 per cent, of mixed reducing sugars. On precipitation with alcohol, 
dissolving in water and reprecipitating several times, a comparatively 
pure gum was obtained, which was from sugars. After 

drying at 100° 0., the gum xmrified as above contained 0*125 per 
cent, of nitrogen, equivalent to 1*0 per cent, of proteids. The ash 
amounted to 1*4 per cent. Deducting these constituents the 
X)rej)aration contained 07*4 xmr cent, of pure gum. It is on this 
figure that the products of hydrolysis, &c. below, are calculated, 

(To he continued.) 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN FORMOSA. 

(Gomular Report.) 

As in previous years the most important item of exxiorts was sugar, 
the principal product of South Formosa. Of the total value of exports 
in 1902, £496,508, the value of the ©xx>ort of sugar alone represented 
£414,528, or more than S3 per cent., rice to the value of £15,451, 
hemp £12,965, and salt £12,568, the last a Government monoxioly, 
figui'ing next in value on the list of exxmrts. 

The following table gives the quantity and value of sugar exported 
from Tainan to Japan and to China and ITong'-Kong rosr)Octive1v 
during 1902:— 


1 

Description. 

Japan. 

China 

and Hong-Kong. 

1 Total. 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

.j 

l^iuantity. 

Value. 

Brown 

White 

i 

sugar . 

. 

Owts. 

673,062 

9,271 

£ 

.311,403 

5,314 

Cwts. 

136,123 

54,406 

& 

60,684 

37,127 

Owts. 

809,185 

63,677 

£ 

372,087 

42,441 


Total. i 

1 

682,.333 

310,717 

190,529 

97,811 

872,862 

414,528 
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Compared with, the export during the year 1901, and also with the 
average export of the years 1897-1901, the above table shows the 
following increases and decreases ;— 

1901. 


Description. 

Japan. 

China 

and Hong-Eong. 

Total. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Brown sugar. 

White „ . 

Cwts. 

+ 171,422 
+ 4,H53 

£ 

+ 85,746 
+ 1,967 

Cwts. 

4- 21,866 
+ 2,980 

£ 

4 11,325 
4 1,125 

Cwts. 

4- 193,288 
4 7,933 

£ 

4 97,071 
4 3,092 

Total. 

+ 176,375 

+ 87,713 

+ 24,846 

4 12,450 

4 201,221 

4 100,163 


1897-1901 (Average). 


Description. 

Japan. 

China 

and Hong-Koiig. 

Total. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Brown sugar. 

White 

Cwts. 

4 296,948 
— 3,437 

£ 

4 163,328 
— 2,525 

Cwts. 

— 94,982 

— 7,864 

£ 

— 27,825 

— 1,189 

Cwts. 

4 201,966 
— 11,301 

£ 

4 135,503 
— 3,714 

Total. 

4 293,511 

4 160,803 

~ 102,846 

— 29,014 

4 190,665 

4 131,789 


From the above figiires it will be seen that there was a large 
increase in the amount of brown sugar exported to Japan as compared 
with the average amount of previous years, while the trade with 
China showed a considerable decline. As a matter of fact the ten¬ 
dency of the local Chinese merchants in Tainan is now to ship their 
sugar as far as possible to Japan and not, as formerly, exclusively 
to China. Not only are bettor prices realised in Kobe and Yokohama 
than in the northern ports of China, but shippers to Japan have 
less trouble to contend with at the local custom-houses here than 
those who export to China. 

The bulk of the sugar export trade with Japan (Kobe and Yoko¬ 
hama) is at present in the hands of three British firms and five 
Chinese (Formosa) firms, a small i^ortion being dealt with by a few 
occasional Japanese and Chinese traders of minor importance. 

The British firms in 1902 did about 40 per cent, of the trade, the 
five Chinese firms about 55 per cent., and the occasional shippers 
about 5 per cent. No British merchants export sugar to China, the 
trade being entirely in the hands of Chinese, whose powerful guilds 
in the north of China keep out any competition by foreigners. 

The Formosa crop in 1902 was a good one. Of the total output, 
1,066,022 cwts., 907,826 cwts. were exported and 158,196 cwts. were 
consumed in the island. Of the above total exports, 872,862 cwts. 
were shipped from the South Formosa port of Tainan (Anping and 
Takow), while only 34,964 cwts, went from the north of the island. 
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The market may be said to have opened early in March by the 
purchase by British merchants of Takow ordinary brown sugar for 
shipment to Japan at 4 dol. 60 c. per j)iciil (7s. 2M. per owt.), against 
4 dol. 25 c. (7s. 4d. per cwt.) paid for first sugars in 1901. In conse- 
(pience, however, of large stocks in Japan, lield over from the jirevious 
year (one Philippine firm alone held as inTich as 200,000 piculs 
(238,095 Gwts.) in Yokohama and Kobe), business was most diflicult, 
The Japanese merchants in Yokohama decliiiod to transmit the usual 
orders for sugar, preferring to let shippers run the risk of the market. 
The latter, on the other hand, refused to submit to this arrangement, 
and for several months large shipments went forward to ho stored 
in Yokohama and Kobe. When the Formosa season closed con¬ 
siderable stocks were consequently lying at Yokohama, and little or 
no business could be profitably transacted. Prices did not improve 
dming the autumn, and it was only in November, when rep)orts of a 
poor beet crop in Europe caused 100,000 piculs (119,048 cwts.) of 
Ilo-ilo sugar, stored at Yokohama, to he exported to the United 
Kingdom and about 40,000 piculs (49,619 cwts.) to North America, 
that prices recovered and shippers were enabled to dispose of their 
stocks at a small profit. On the whole the season may be said to 
have been one of the most unsatisfactory ones on record. 

At the close of the year prices in Yokohama ex go-down ruled for 
Tainan and Takow better grade sugars fi'om 6 yen 25 sen to 5 yon 60 sen 
per picul (9s. Id. to 9s. 8d. per cwt.) and for Takow ordinary brown, 
4 yen 70 sen to 5 yen 10 sen per picul (8s. l-Jd, to 8s. 9Jd. per owt,). 

The Osaka Shosen Kwaisha (Osaka Merchant Shipping Company) 
made a season’s contract with the principal exporters to take all 
their sugar to the Japan ports, the rate being 22 sen a bag of 1 picul 
(about 4^d. per cwt.) from Takow or Anping to Yokohama, and 
20 sen a bag (a little over 4d. per cwt.) to Kobe. Occasional shippers 
of small lots had to j^ay 30 sen a bag (G^d. per cwt.) to Yokohama. 

The financing of the Formosan sugar trade in 1902 was done in 
about equal proportions by the Japanese banks, Taiwan Giiiko (Bank 
of Formosa) and Sanjushi Ginko (the 34th Bank), and the foreign 
hanks in Hong-Kong and Japan, At times the Formosan rate of 
exchange did not correspond with the outside market rate and 
attracted business when in favour of exporters. The bulk of the 
Chinese business is done by the Japanese banks, owing to the fact 
that the latter allow overdrafts and accept blank bills (no documents 
attached). This allows exporters easier financing and at times 
accommodation hills. 

There are two sugar mills with steam power at present at work in 
this district, one, the Nakagawa Factory in Tainan, a private concern, 
subsidised by the Government-General, the other, the Formosa Sugar 
Factory, a registered company lai'gely under Government control. 
In addition to these two Japanese factories, a native company was 
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formed in tlie spring of last year (1902), with a capital of $200,000 
(about £15,GOO), to work another sugar mill in the Tainan district. 
The mill, which comes from America and cost about £1,300, will 
have a capacity of five tons of sugar per diem. The factory will be 
ready for work in the coming season, about November next. No 
foreign merchants have as yet invested any capital in sugar mills in 
South Formosa under the regulations promulgated by the Govern¬ 
ment-General on June 14th, 1902, for the encouragement of the 
sugar industry, a translation of which was given in the report 
(supplementary) of the trade of this district for the year 1901. 

As the Government-General, however, is strongly urging and 
encouraging the introduction of foreign cane-crushing machinery, 
it is most probable that many small mills will be erected by native 
sugar manufacturers in the near future. The mills most likely to 
be required will be those with a capacity of turning out from three to 
five tons of sugar per diem (12 hours). 

The Formosa Sugar Factory, which commenced work at the end 
of 1901, was estimated to be able to turn out about 30 tons of sugar 
a day, or about 4,500 tons during a season of 150 working days, but 
up to the present, owing to various causes, such as lack of experience 
in working the machinery, and consequent frequent stoppages, as 
well as to difficulty in getting a sufficient quantity of cane, this 
estimate has not been realised. The output during last year (1902) 
was less than 20,000 piculs (1,190 tons). 

The capital of the company is 1,000,000 yen (about £100,000) in 
50 yen shares. The receipts and expenditure for the year 1902 were 


as follows:— 

Subsidy 


Receipts. 


Proceeds of sale of sugar, &c. 
Miscellaneous . 


Arno Lint. 
Yen. 


55,780 

136,696 


10,878 


Total . 203,354 

Expenbittob. 

Material. 104,082 

Taxes. 24,491 

Salaries and wages . 12,065 

Travelling expenses. 3,355 

Miscellaneous . 9,728 

Balance . 49,633 


Total. 203,354 

Out of the balance of 49,633 yen (about £5,105) a dividend of 
1,683 yen per share was paid, absorbing 33,660 yen (£3,462). 

It is satisfactory to note that the three crushing mills in use at 
the factory as well as two out of the three engines are of British 
manufacture, and, I am infomed, give every satisfaction. They 
were purchased for the company in Glasgow by the London agency 
of the Japanese firm of Mitsui Brothers. 
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CONSULAE EEPOETS. 


Java. 

Tlie weather during the past season was goin.^rally niuch nan’o 
favourable for sugar planting purposes and for the growth ol‘ the cane 
than in either of the Wo preceding years. On vsonio estates in the 
eastern districts of the island, where, owing to the nature of the 
ground, the water was unable to penetrate, the rains which fell 
during the planting season in 1901 had an unfavourable influence on 
the production, as planting had to he done on ground which had not 
been sufficiently exposed; while the dry monsoon in 1902 coinmenced 
so exceptionally early that on many estates, whei’e the ground hold 
insufficient moisture, the cane quickly dried uji, to the dotriinent of 
the percentage of sugar. The area planted was slightly larger than 
in 1901, and the production on the whole may bo taken as favourable. 
The total crop amounted to the record one of S48,2(hi tons, as 
compared w’ith the previous highest of 766,288 tons in 1901. 

As already stated, prices receded gradually to the lowest level over 
known—4^ guilders per picul, equal to 6s. 2cl. per cwt.—and many 
mills worked at a loss. 

With reference to cane diseases, Mr, Yice-Consul McljOJiii reports 
as follows :— 

“There was less injury experienced from root disefiso, owing to 
heavier manuring with sulphate of ammonia, and the discovorj^ of 
new varieties of cane which are proof against this sickneSvS. 

“The growing of cane from seed and from crossing has considerably 
increased, as the varieties produced, besides combining a large cano 
production with a high sugar percentage, appear to better withstand 
the cane diseases. 

‘ ‘ The ‘ sereh ’ has thus met with a check, Imt without special 
measures in the cultivation of the plant, this disease will continue to 
show its prejudicial effects. 

Eew cases of sickness occurred among the cattle, Imt in view of the 
deterioration of these animals in Java, and the gradual increase in 
the area planted, the transport of cane by rail is bocuiiiing year by 
year more extended, 

Owing to the exceptionally long dry monsoon and the irregularity 
of the rains which have so far fallen, prospects for a largo crop in 
1903 are not very favourable, but much depends on the weather 
during the early months of the year. As regards i>ricoH, the outlook 
is far more encouraging than was the case last year. 

The following figures show the production during the past five 
years:— 
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Quantity. 


Year. Tons, 

1898 683,032 

1899 . 730,842 

1900 710,150 

1901 . 766,238 

1902 848,263 


AUSTUIA-HUN'GAHy. 

Trieste .—In 1902, 2,489 metric tons of sugar were ship}3ed from 
Trieste to the United Ivingdom as comi3ared with 497 tons in the 
previous year. To British India the amounts were 47,200 and 59,600 
tons respectively. The decrease in the last case was caused by the 
levying* of increased countervailing* duties in India. 

Italy. 

The value of the sugar imported into Italy during* 1902 amounted to 
£213,392, a decrease of £177,316 as compared with the x^revious year. 

Netherlands. 


In 1902 the amount of beet and cane sugar imported into Holland 
reached 171,588 tons, of which 1,867 tons came from the United 
lungdom. Germany sent the larger amount. In 1901 the amount 
was 111,220 tons. 


The exports were (beet and cane):— 

1901. 

Total. To United Kingdom. Total. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 

62,568 ,. 52,402 103,633 


1902. 

To United Kingdom. 
Tons, 

71,421 


Noewlvy. 


Imports of sugar into Norway during 1902 and 1901:— 
1902. 1901. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Tons, £ Tons. £ 

37,039 . . 486,844 36,433 .. 456,569 


Turkey. 

Baghdad .—Loaf sugar was largely imported, principally from 
Marseilles, but its carriage from Basrah to Baghdad by native sailing 
craft ceased duiing the year owing* to underwriters declining to insure 
on account of the heavy claims made against them, Ilamadan and 
its district, which was previously supplied exclusively from Baghdad, 
is now receiving large quantities from Eussia, probably three-foiirths 
of the loaf sugar now imported into Hamadan being Eussian. The 
extra cost of transjiort to Kerman shah jire vents Eussian trade at 
present from penetrating there to any great extent. 

The value of the sugar imxiorted from Euroi>e, in 1902, was 
£143,710; that from India, £21,960* The figureKS for 1901 were 
£6,925 and £1,600, respectively. 
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China. 

Kiungchow. —The exports of brown sus^ar increased from 102,752 
cwts., valued at £76,830, to 294,803 cwts., valued at £101,240. 
White sugar showed a marked decline from 37,281 cwts., valued at 
£24,087, to 27,254 cwds., valued at £13,472. 

Nwi/po, —Sugar, one of the most important imports into Ningpo, is 
the only item in the import returns which sho’ws any considerable 
increase, 233,381 cwds. of browm and 251,303 cwts. of refined sugars 
having been imported in 1902, against 143,505 and lS7d>08 cwts. 
respectively in 1901. White sugar has declined slightly, and there 
has been a considerable falling-off in the imp>ort of native brown sugar. 

Swato'Kj .—The exports of sugar during 1901 and 1902 were as 
follows:— 

1901 . 1902 . 

Cwts. £ OvvtiS. £ 

Brown .. 969,526 .. 413,901 .... 762,219 .. 288,330 
White .. 681,188 .. 445,541 534,536 .. 307,217 

Wmhow, —Sugar, formerly one of the biggest items on the export 
list, has dwindled from 3,300 tons in 1898 to 68 tons in 1902, chiefly 
owing to the flooding of the cane fields last year, and in a lesser 
degree to the diversion of the export to 'Pakhoi. 

Japan. 

Till the month of June the sugar market was very dull, from July 
to September it was rather better, some trade being done in Kolie in 
Osaka refined at a gradually advancing price. The presence, however, 
of heavy supplies of Grerman beet had a depiressing olfoct on the 
market, which closed at the end of the year rather dull, A. Bill was 
passed in the United States House of Bepresentativos at the close of 
1902, reducing the imi)ort duty on Philippine sugar from 75 to 25 per 
cent. It is expected that this may have some effect on the market 
here, as the amount of sugar brought from the islands will probably 
decrease when the Bill becomes law. One of the Tokio papers is 
also responsible for a statement made quite recently to the effect that 
a sugar refinery is to be established in Pormosa, with a capital of 
1,000,000 yen. A subsidy will probably be granted to it. A British 
firm in Yokohama is said to be interested. 

The following table shows the value of the sugar imported during 
the year 1902 from Japan’s principal suppliers 


Value. 

Country, £ 

Germany . 332,782 

Dutch India .. .. 273,719 

Hong-Kong. 237,379 

Austria-Hungary. 117,321 

Philippine Islands . 104,864 

China. 85,894 

Belgium.,. 12,491 
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In 1901 tlie Yahie of tlie sugar imported from Germany -was 
£899,529; from Hong-Koiig, £1,109,615; and from Austria-Hungary, 
£414,668. Tliese figures are much in favour of that year therefore, 
but it should be remembered that the desire to escape the new sugar 
duty levied in October 1901, was mainly responsible for the high 
value during that year of this particular imjDort. 


Kole cirul Osaka .—Imports of raw and refined sugar:— 


1900 . 

Eaw:— £ 


1901 . 

Tons. £ 


1902. 

Tons. 


£ 


Kobe .... 18,195 .. 163,257 
Osaka .... 26,332 .. 294,193 
Eefined:— 

Kobe .... 40,731 . . 541,031 

Osaka. 

Sundry:— 

Kobe. 3,733 


20,624 .. 212,164 
24,842 .. 277,775 

50,821 . . 697,690 
453.. 6,119 

.. .. 1,591 


12,520.. 96,728 
35,818 .. 334,824 

12,169 . . 127,079 
7,256 .. 77,256 

.. . . 1,813 


1,002,214 .. 1,195,339 


637,700 


The raw sugar came chiefly from Java and the Philippines to the 
refineries at Osaka. 

Plong Kong, which in 1900 sent over £1,000,000 of refined to all 
Japan, exported barely £150,000 in 1902. The imports of beet sugar 
from Germany and Austria-Hungary have also fallen off largely. 
The importation in 1901 was considerably in excess of the demand, 
but was caused by a desire to got sugar in before the imposition of the 
Consumption Tax, and consequently large stocks were carried over. 

The duty on sugar of Dutch Standard No. 14 and lower grades is 
20*4 sen (5d,) per 133 lbs., and Hong Kong refined sugars suffer, not 
only from the excise alluded to in last year’s report, hut also from the 
rebate of this duty allowed by the Japanese law brought into operation 
on October 1st, 1902, and to remain in force till March 31st, 1907, 
which lays down that “any person who imports sugar of Dutch 
standax'd No. 14 or lower grades, and declares the same as material 
for refined sugar may, when so manufactured, claim a refund of 
import duty paid, the claim to be made within one year from date 
of importation under a certificate from the customs.” 

The year 1902 opened with heavy accumulated stocks of refined 
STigai's, chiefly German beets, imported in the previous year in order 
to escape the heavy Consumption or Excise Tax, which came into 
operation on October 1st, 1901, and it was not until towards the latter 
end of the year that these wei'e worked off, the market in the mean¬ 
time being characterised by genei^al dnlness, attended by a low range 
of prices. There was some little I'ecovery towax’ds the close of the 
year, but the year taken as a whole was a very bad one both for foreign 
imported and native refined sugars. The production of the latter is, 
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however, gradually increasing, and the Japanese refineries are now 
taking a proniineiit part in supplying the needs of the country. 

The import of both white refined and brown sugars was much 
restricted as compared with 1901, although figures of browns were to 
some extent maintained by importations for the native refineries. 

Egypt. 

Port Hdiil ami S/ac;:.—T he exportation of sugar has steadily 
increased for the last five years. The quantity exported last year 
was 7,87(5 tons, as against 7,400 tons exiiorted in 1901 ; of the above 
quantity 4,274 tons were sent to India and other British 2 )ossessions 
in the Ear East, Turkish Arabia taking 6,0(53 tons. It is presumed 
that the demand for Egyptian native sugar will increase next year, 
principally for Karachi, Bombay, and Calcutta. 

Zan^idae,. 

Peiiiha .—Sugar to the value of £3,206 was imported into Pemba, 
chiefly from India and Mauritius. 

Philippine Islands. 

The sugar industry has, more than any other, suffered by reason of 
the lack of capital and labour and the prevalence of rinderpest, the 
water buffalo being indispensable for cultivation and transport 
purposes. During the five years, 1894-98, on an average upwards of 
3,200,000 piculs (200,000 tons) were annually exported, but in 1902, 
although a considerable improvement on the previous year, the total 
only reached 1,470,000 piculs (91,870 tons). 

The exports of raw sugar during 1901 and 1902 wore as follows ;— 

Value. 


Country. 

1901. 

£ 

1902. 

S 

IIong-Koug. 

. .. 106,327 

283,512 

J apan. 

... 223,252 

148,279 

Ohina . 

— 

65,04(5 

United States 

19,473 

(51,115 

United Kingdom .. 

. . . 38,665 

— 

Other countries .. 

3 

17,345 

Total. 

.. 477,720 

575,297 


PoilTO Bico. 

Of the 2,347,320 acres which the island contains, (51,oo(5 acres arc 
in cane. The opportunities for increasing the sugar cultivation are 
many, amongst which are: the re-cropping of former sugar lauds 
long lain fallow and returned to pasture, the bi’oaking-up of tracts 
hitherto untouched, and bringing into cultivation, through the 
modern methods of irrigation, of blocks of land upon which hitherto 
crops could not be risked through uncertainty of water supply. 
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During the year the large central sugar factory at Guanica, men¬ 
tioned in last report, came into work on the crop of 1902-3, the results 
of which will, no doubt, largely induence the installation of similar 
factories in other parts of the island. In other directions many 
improvements in methods and machinery are reported, which must 
n 0 cessaril 3 mncrease the outj)ut, which is estimated to reach 105,000 
tons, 

Rumours are continually cropping up of new sugar ventures, and 
much negotiation has actually reached documentary' form, onty to 
linger in that state without development, as capital still appears shy^ 
for reasons difhcult for outsiders to understand. 

In spite of everything favourable to the ordinarily careful specula¬ 
tor, such as suitable lauds, cheajDer labour than usual, in addition to 
a privileged market, enterprise in sugar is very backward. 

The conditions for profitable sugar growing are somewhat difierent 
from what they were even a vshort time ago. 

It is now considered that a central factory would not pay with less 
than an annual output of 5,000 tons, to produce which the control of 
1,000 acres of cane must be secured. The instalment of a factory of 
the foregoing capacity is estimated to cost £100,000, a sufficiently 
im}3ortant sum to instil caution into would-be speculators, although 
the very advantageous jDOsition of Porto Rico over its sugar growing 
rivals outside the United States must appear attractive and cannot bo 
controverted. 

Arroya de Cruayanm. —Mr. Yice-Oonsul McCormick reports as 
follows:— 

Owing to free trade with the United States of America and tfie 
enforcement of the United States tariff on all imports from foreign 
countries, there are practically no direct imports in this district from 
the United Kingdom, and very few from her colonies. 

Some trifling pieces of machinery are brought from Glasgow (Scot¬ 
land) for repairs to sugar plantation machinery, but of so small a 
value that it is |)ractically not worth taking into consideratiou as a 
trade factor. 

The exports during 1902 were as follows :— 

Dol. c. £ 

Sugar.. .. Lbs. .. 9,517,176 .. 290,911 70 .. 58,182 
Molasses Gallons.. 421,945 .. 68,570 47 .. 13,714 

As all these were free of duties in the United States of America, 
the difference in price is so enormous that they^ cannot be exported to 
other countries, except in the case of molasses, which, in spite of 
entering free of duty into the United States, nearly all that is made in 
this district is exported to the Dominion of Canada, 395,645 gallons, 
of the valne of 964,064 23c. (£12,812), being sent to that country 
during the past year, thus giving employment to a certain number of 
British vessels. 
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Fonce .—Tlie Britisli Consul states: In spite of tlie low price of sugar 
during tlie year, plantations are improving, owing to free trade with 
the United States, the import duties thus avoided being equal to a 
bonus of Idol. 68c. per lOOlhs. of 96° crystals. This advantage 
enables planters to work with profit, which could ho easily increased if 
up-to-date iiiauhinery and appliances wore used in the manufacture of 
sugar, and lands wor(^ properly'- manured. There ar(i i n this district 
110 less than 16 plantations, some of tliem largo ones, whicjh yet make 
only muscovado sugar, thus the largo export of molasses, w6iich 
amounted this year to £69,995, 

Two large central sugar factories have been put up, Aguirre in 
Port Jobos of 15,000 tons capacity, and G-uanica Contrale in Port 
Guanica of 20,000 tons capacity, both with headquarters in Ponce, but 
distant, the first about 30 miles to the east, the other 25 miles to the 
west. Both are too far away from local plantations, besides their 
capacity is fully taken up with adjacent lands. Aguirre has been at 
work on two crops, but no othcial statement that I know of has been 
published, and private reports differ, Guanica will make the first 
crop in 1903, or next year. I gave a full description of this factory 
in my last year’s report. If the result is a favourable one, other 
central factories will soon spring up, and if so, about 60,000 tons of 
sugar could be made in this district, including Central Aguirre, wliioli 
takes in part of Guayama district. 

Some 36,000 metric tons of sugar, to the value of £241,000, were 
exported during the year, and for local and island consumption about 
6,000 tons wore used. 

Maijiujue ?:,—No new central sugar factories have boon established 
in this district during the past year, notwithstanding the fact that 
there are lai’ge tracts of uncultivated cane lands very suitable for 
such improved sugar making, in which British capital might bO' 
employed to advantage. 

PUBLICATIONS EECEIVED. 

The Optical Eotatino Power Obgaxio Substaxcks and its 
Practical Aitlicatiohs. By Dr. II. Tjandolt. Translated by 
Dr, J. II. Long. The Ohomical Publishing Go., Easton, Pa. $7*50. 

Bince the publication of the English edition of Dr. Laiidoltbs 

Handbook of the Polariscope in 1882 so much progress lias beeii 
made in the domain of physical chemistry that anotlier edition was 
greatly needed. This the author has supplied by the above work, 
which is entirely re-written. It will be welcomed by all chomists 
interested in this branch of science, whether they have the time or 
not to follow the rapidly extending literature on the subject. The 
book embraces the whole field of optical activity and extends to 728 
pages of text, vdth author’s and translator’s preface, a table of 
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contents and a good general index, and index of active substances. 
It is divided into six parts. Part I, treats of The G-eneral Conditions 
of Optical xlctivity ” ; Part II., ‘‘ Physical Laws of Circular Polari¬ 
sation”; Part III,, “Numerical Values for the Eotating Power. 
Specific Potation”; Part IV,, “ Ai)paratus and Methods for the 
Detenniiiation of the Specific Potation” ; Part V., “ Practical Appli¬ 
cation of Optical Potation”; and Part VI., “Constants of Rotation 
of Active Bodies.” 

The remarkable developments in the field of optical activity brought 
about by the hypothesis of van’t Hoff and Lebel on the relation 
between the rotating power and the atomic structure of carbon 
compounds, has aroused the greatest interest amongst chemists. 

Since 1879, when this doctrine was still in its infancy, numerous 
investigations suggested by it have been carried out, the results of 
which have abundantly confirmed the theoretical reciuirements in all 
cases, so that to-day the theory may be presented in comi)lete and 
fully develoj)ed form.” In the same time, we are told, the number of 
optically active substances has increased from 300 to over 700, and 
additions have been made by the translator which brings the subject- 
matter of the work clown to 1902. It is largely with regard to these 
and other developments in specific rotation, a knowledge of which is 
essential to the scieutifio chemist, that the book has to deal. 

But it huvS also a practical side, and to those interested in the 
application of the specific rotation of sugars to the sugar producing 
and refilling industries, the chapter on multirotation and the discussion 
of the theoretical considerations on which the construction of polari- 
meters and saccharimeters depend, will be of great value. Special 
attention may be directed to the full description of Lippich’s work on 
the polarisation of light and the principles on which double, triple, 
and cj[iiadruple “ fields ” are obtained by means of his prisms. The 
construction of half shadow instruments is now so perfect that nothing 
seems left to be desired. Wo are told on page 388 that “ the mean 
error of an adjustment for a saccharimeter with double field is about 
± 0*06WV, and for the saccharimeters with triple field about 
0*03W”—that is per degree of the sugar scale. Much valuable 
information is also given on the illumination of the iiivstrumerifc and 
the different sources of light. 

Landolt’s handbook has always been a standard work on the subject 
of which it treats, and the present volume will command equal respect 
in laboratories of organic research and those of the sugar industry. 
The work of the translator appiears to have been done with great care. 
The book is well printed, with few errors, and reflects great credit on 
the publishers. 

’ T. L. P. 

The new German tariff fixes the duty on saccharine at 80 marks 
per kilo. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 

Comniimieated by Mr. W. P. Thompson, C.E.,F.C.S., 

Cbartered Patent Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool ; and 
322, High Holborn, London. 


ENGrLISII. —APPLICATION. 

10750. G. Haerison, Loudon. (Goiiiuiiiriicated by the Firm of 
F. Hlavati & Co., Italy.) An improved nuinu/actnre of su.gdr. 30th 
July, 1903. 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

17035. F. ScHEiBLER, Aix-la-Ohapelle, Prussia. Lnprovements 
in and relating to double cutting machines for cutting sugar and paching 
the cubes ranged, 1st August, 1902. This invention consists of a 
double-action machine for dividing sugar slabs or plates into cubical 
lumps of desired size and shape and forming a ranged layer, character¬ 
ised by the feature that for the purpose of avoiding waste, two pairs 
of cutters are arranged at a right angle to, and operate independently 
of, each other, so that the feed of the sugar can be adjusted in both 
directions and thereby each pair of cutters is caused to make cuts of 
desired distances apart. 

20851. Dr. Hermann Schrader, Honningen-on-the-Phine, 
Germany. Improved process for obtaining and utilismg the organic 
acids contained in the resid'uary liquors of molasses, 24th September, 
1902. This invention refers to a process for the extraction of organic 
acids from the lyes of molasses (vinasse) which consists in first con¬ 
centrating the l 3 ’'es of molasses freed from sugar, then mixing the 
same in a warm state with such a quantity of sulphuric acid as is 
necessary for the neutralization of the alkali, allowing the liquor to 
cool, then separating therefrom the eliminated j)otassium sulphate, 
then separating from such separated liquor the still dissolved 
potassium sulphate, treating the resultant liquor with water or 
steam, precipitating the remaining sulphuric acid, separating the 
liquor from the precipitate obtained, and treating said separated 
li<pior in a hot state with decolorising agents. 

21102. II. Winter, Charlottenburg, Germany. Improvements In 
stirring devices, more especiallg fur rn/.i'ers for sugar viasse-cuite. 27tli 
September, 1902. This invention relates to improvements in Stirling 
devices for masse-eiiite cooling apparatus and the like, and has for 
its object to effect a mixing of the mass from the centre to the 
peripheiy, and vice versa : that is, a thorough mixing of the warmest 
and coolest la^^ers, in the mixer. This device has drums of stirring 
blades rotating round a secondary shaft revolved round the main 
shaft, the blades being curved, or provided with ribs or pivoted, and 
supported in one position by pointed or other stops. 
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21146 J. Wetter, Loudon. (Communicated by M. Weinrich, 
Yonkers, TJuited States of America.) Improvements in the purifi¬ 
cation and preseruation of raw staiar, 20th September, 1902, This 
invention, which relates to the treatment of raw sugar before it 
undergoes the ordinary refining process, consists in mixing with the 
raw sugar a small percentage of finely pulverised lime to form a 
suerate of lime with the sugar of the molasses covering the sugar 
crystals, and to decompose .organic impurities contained in said 
molasses, and then heating and airing the mixture; then, by 
w'ashing, separating the impurities from the sugar crystals and the 
suerate of lime, and finally removing the added lime from the 
dissolved sugar crystals and suerate of lime and from the wa,sh syrup. 

GEEMAIST. —ABRIDGMENTS. 

142126. Kemper & Lonsberg, of Nuenkirchen-Eietherg (District 
of Mindeu, Westphalia). Cenfrifuf/al, 13th February, 1901. The 
fly wheel of the centrifugal is carried along with the spur wheel of 
the gearing by means of a spring key, and during the working of the 
machine travels on two l)all bearings, wdiilst, whou the driving wheel 
is stationary, it travels on only one ball hearing and on the hub of 
the driviiig cog wheel, with the object of obtaining a rapid brake 
action by the broad huh Ix^a-riiig. 

142003. Wilhelm KOll^iann, of Barmen. Hhrcddinf/ machine, 
22n(l February, 1902. Tliis shredding machine has a knife drum 
rovoluhle on a horizontal axis, on the outer pGrix)liory of wliich drum 
the knives are mounted. The roots to he shredded arc fed to the 
knives through a horn shaped tapering feed chute lying at the front 
of the periphery of the knife drum i,ii the direction of rotation. 


Copies of all published specifications with their drawings in those 
lists can be obtained from W. .1,^. Thompson & Go., 6, Lord Street, 
Liverpool, at One Shilling a copy for English or American Patents, 
and Two Shillings for German. In ordering please give number and 
date. 


Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, manu¬ 
facture, and refining sugar will find The Iniernational Hmjar 
Journal the best mediutxi for their advertiaemouts. 

The International Bup<(r Joariud has a. wide circulation among* 
planters and manufacturers in all sngtir-prodiuing countries, as 
well as among rdiners, merchants, commission agents, and Ijrokers, 
interested in the trade, at home andabroaxi. 


The 1902-03 Cuban sugar crop may possibly attain to 1,00(l{)00 toils 


Dr. Hager’s retiroiuont from the post of I'llitor of the Deidsche 
Zialerimdustrie has taken oii'oct sooner than was first anriomicod) as 
he has already left that journal. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SUGAR (UNITE!) KINGDOM,) 

To END OF July, 1902 and 1903. 

IMPORTS. 



Quantities. 

Values. 

Raw Sugars. 








1902. 1 1903. 

1902. 

19(t3. 

-—---- — 

Cwts. Cwts. 

& 

£ 

Germany ... 

i 3,942,188 2,206,302 

1,374,089 

894,928 

Holland. 

219,837 ' 138,078 

70,777 

51.708 

Belgium .. ... • 

: 375,813 ; i08,416 

137,163 

253,689 

France... 

1,478,791 : 459,506 

579,363 

202,303 

Austria-Hungary . 

52,515 ; 1,411,283 

18.036 

594,545 

Java. 




Philippine Islands. 

i .... 1 70,646 


25,285 

Peru. 

; 80,312, 196,111 

27,121 

76,771 

Brazil . 

i 495,726 ! 65,720 

162,432 

25,696 

Argentine Republic... 

; 522,432 i 178,283 

193,261 

80,432 

Mauritius... 

263,976, 222.170 

92,566 

78,546 

I British East Indies. 

i 99,962! 136,169 

38,373 

48,842 

Br. W. Indies, Guiana, &c. 

■ 1,128,139 1 486,138 

662,165 

303,442 

’ Other Countries. 

,i 108,1811 715,739 

42,289 

327,798 

Total Raw Sugars. 

. 8,767,872 | 6,894,561 

3,397,635 

2,963,985 

Refined Sugars. 

1 



! Germany.... 

8,669,123 1 8,449,783 

i 4,567,926 

4,389,327 

: Holland.... 

1,443,234 : 1,267,844 

i 836,099 

730,632 

! Belgium .. ...... 

106,854 ; 82,901 

{ 62,567 

48,258 

i France. 

.1 1,941,525 : 511,046 

1,006,438 

293,085 

i Other Countries . 

11,030 1 684,946 

j 5,3/4 

337,107 

, Total Reined Sugars . 

.12,171,766 ‘l0,996,520 

1 6,478,404 

5,798,409 

j Molasses .. 

. 743,845 1 876,297 

144,962 

164,968 

' Total Imports .. 

J21,683,4S3 [18,767,378 

10,021,001 

8,927,362 


EXPORTS. 


British Refined Sugars. ■ 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Sweden and Norway . 

24,699 

13,365 

13,875 

6,968 

Denmark 

81,195 

58,144 

41,788 

31,907 

Holland ., 

39,124 

36,284 

20,430 

19.675 

Belgium ...... . .| 

5,542 

4,708 

2,882 

2,356 

Portugal, Azores, &c.1 

6,021 

4,201 

3,056 

2,263 

Italy. i 

13,8 / 4 

5,672 

6,526 

2,582 

Other Countries . i 

189,704 

.. . 

346,944 

^117,191 

210,863 

1 

Foreign & Colonial Sugars. I 

360,159 

469,318 

205,748 

276,614 

! Refined and Candy . j 

32,525 ' 

24,841 

19,938 

15,204 


47,614 

35,966 

24,728 

18,706 

1 Molasses ....... | 

1,195 

1,220 

427 

639 

j Total Exports ... ! 

441,493 

531,345 

250,841 

311,163 
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UNITED STATES. 


(Willett Gray^ 




(Tons of 2,240 Ihs.) 

1903. 

Tons. 

1902. 

Tons. 

Total Receipts, 1st Jan. to August loth. 

1, 

,125,103 . . 

1,018,506 

Receipts of Refined ,, ,, ,, 


1,149 . . 

12,826 

Deliveries ,, ,, ,, 

1, 

,055,930 . . 

1,021,595 

Consumption (4 Ports, Exports (leducted) 




since 1st January . 


995,280 . , 

997,061 

Importers’ Stocks (4 Ports) August 12tli. 


73,558 . . 

22,222 

Total Stocks, August lOtli . 


278,000 .. 

, 137,515 

Stocks in Cuba ,, *. 


232,000 . . 

, 245,377 



1902. 

1901. 

Total Consumption for twelve months . . 

2 

,566,108 .. 

2,372,316 

CUBA. 




Statement of Expouts and Stocks of 

Sugar, 1902 

AND 1903. 



1902. 

1903. 

(Tons of ^,24Ulbs.) 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Exports . 


442,442 , . 

661,540 

Stocks . 


361,863 .. 

293,027 



804,305 .. 

954,567 

Local Consumption (seven months) .... 


22,341 .. 

23,145 



826,()40 

' 977 T 7 T 2 

Stock on 1st January (o\d crop) 


10,873 .. 

42,530 

Receipts at Ports up to 31st July .. 


800,773 .. 

935,182 


J. 

Gum A.—P. 

. Mbjeb. 


Haoana, Slst Juh/, 1903. 


UNITED KINGDOM, 


Statement oe Seven Months’ Impouts, Exports, and Consumption 
IN United Kingdom. 


•Stock .. 

Imports, Raw Sugar, Jan. lat. to July 31st 
,, Refined, Jan. 1st to July Slst .. 
,, Molasses, Jan. 1st to July 31st 


Stock, in 4 chief Ports 


Exports (Foreign and British Refined) .. 
Apparent Consumption for Seven Months.. 


1903. 

1902. 

1901 . 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

119,605 

.. 114,894- 

.. 65,549 

344,728 

.. 438,393 

.. 429,278 

549,820 

.. 608,588 

.. 631,865 

43,815 

.. 37,192 

.. 51,898 

l,057,!)7'l 

’ 1,199,067 

1,178,590 

112,478 

.. 187,386 

.. 159,569 

945,490 

1,011,081 

1,019,021 

26,067 

98,148 

.. 147,660 

919,429 

913,533 

871,361 
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Stocks of Sugak ix?- Eokope at uneven dates, August 1st to 20th^ 

COMPAEED WITH PEEVIOUS YeAES. 

In thousands of tons, to the neakest thousand. 


Great 

Britain. 

Germany 

including 

Hamburg. 

France. 

Austria. 

Holland and 
Belgium. 

Total 

1903. 

117 

712 

579 

1 

142 

f 

137 

1689 

Totals 


1902. 

1721 . . 

1901. 

854 .. 

1900. 

697 .. 

1899. 

876 


Twelve Months’ Consumption of Sugak in Eueope for 
Three Years, ending July 31st, in thousands of tons. 
(From Lichfs 3Ji0nthlij drcidar.) 


1 

Great ^ 

Britain. 

France. 

Holland, 
Austria. Belgium, 
i &c. 

Total 

1902-03. 

Total 

1901-02. 

Total. 

1900-01. 

1625 803 

565 j 412 I 504 

3966 

4181 

4132 


Estimated Crop of Beetroot Sugar on the Continent of Europe 

FOR THE CURRENT CAMPAIGN, COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL CROP 
OF THE THREE PREVIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 

I'From Licht’s Monthly Circular.) 

1902-1903. 1901-1902. 1900-1901. 1899-1900. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Germany .1,750,000 ..2,304,924 ..1,984,186 ..1,798,631 

Austria.1,070,000 ..1,302,033 ..1,094,043 ..1,108,007 

France. 890,000 .. 1,183,420 .. 1,170,332 .. 977,850 

Russia .1,215,000 ..1,098,983 .. 918,838.. 905,737 

Belgium. 230,000.. 334,960.. 393,119.. 302,805 

Holland. 105,000.. 203,172.. 178,081.. 171,029 


Other Countries. 345,000.. 393,236.. 367,919.. 253,929 


5,605,000 6,820,733 6,046,518 5,518,048 
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SUGAR JOURNAL. 


No. 58. OCTOBER, 1905. Von. Y. 


!r^ All coirmiimicatioiis to ho addressed to Tile I^jurroii, 
Office of The Hiu}<vr Altrincliain, near Maiioliester. 

All Advertisoineuts to bo sent direct. 

Gliecinos and Postal Orders to be made pjijaiblo to Norman 
Ro D G33 R, Altrincli: u n. 

The Editor is not responsible for statements or opinions con¬ 
tained in articles which are signed, or the source of whicli is miniod. 


GEORGE MARTINEAU, O.B. 


Amongst those individuals whose, life has been intimately bound 
up in the cause of the sugar industry, particubirly as regards the 
burning question of Ijounties, none have been more assiduous in their 
.exertions, inoro tireless in their endeavours for the coniinon weal, and 
yet withal less prominent in their work than Mr. George Martinoau, 
C.B. To quote his own words, he has “had no career apart from 
sugar; ” nevertheless as his direct counootion with the refining 
industry practically torniinatod at a comparatively early period of his 
life, it may bo taken for gra.ntod that his strenuous endoavoiirs to 
bring about fair and natural conditions in the world’s sugar industry 
by the aboition of the Continental bounty system and its accom¬ 
panying evils, have been more disintorostod in their character than 
would have been the case had ho continued an active member of a. 
declining tirade, (Jiuler the circumstances ho would huvo l)een 
justified in working in a ju'oiTiinent and public groove; but as a 
matter of fact he appears to have done liis best woik witli bis pen, and 
behitid the scones; the public platform, seldom .kmnv biui. Now at 
lengtli ho ha,s gained the consummation of his laliours in tla^ abolition 
of boiiiitios, cartels, }Uh 1 all those artificial stinTulaut.s of the l)0ot 
sugar industry. But only thoso of us who l:ia.ve boon most intimately 
connected wdth his work know what wo owe to him for these results. 

Wo are therefore justified in supposing that some pa.rticulafs of 
Mr. Martinoan’s career will now seem appropriates, and we have 

57 
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pleasure in accompanying them with an excellent likeness of him 
prepared from a recent photograph. 

The subject of our sketch was born in 1835 and educated privately 
and at University College, London. In 1856 he became a sugar 
refiner and 1861 saw his marriage to a daughter of the late Major 
Roderick MacKeimie of Ivincraig, a Highland Laird in Eosshire. 
The study of sugar refining in all its branches was his jibsorbing 
interest until the question of the sugar duties became a burning one 
in 1863-4. Certain faddists, who posed as authorities in fiscal matters 
with which they had no practical acquaintance, hit upon the bright 
idea that it wmuld be so much more simple (and scientific F) to have 
only one duty on sugar instead of a cumbersome scale. This created 
a great storm in the fiscal teacup. In those days (1864) he co operated 
with, amongst others, the late Alfred Fryer, founder of the ^ugar (Janey 
a man of infinite wit, who was a tower of strength in this little 
battle. On the other side, among others, was T. B. Potter, M.P., whO' 
fancied—erroneously as many men have done since then—that the 
mantle of the immortal Cohden had fallen on him. The amount of 
absolute nonsense that was talked about this craze was a fairly good 
foretaste of what was afterwards experienced in the bounty question. 
But they had no difficulty in showing up the fallacy to Mr. Grladstoiie, 
who gave it its quietus in his budget speech of 1864, by simply 
pointing out that if sugar containing 50 per cent, of extractible sugar 
were charged the same duty as sugar containing a hundred per cent., 
it would pay exactly double the duty charged on the other, and that 
therefore the scheme amounted to a prohibition to the importation of 
all raw sugar, the shutting out of our own colonial sugars, and the 
destruction of sugar refining in this country. So much for the 
2 }olitical economists of 1864. 

A few years later when beetroot sugar began to aj> 2 )ear upon the 
market and a study of the Journal des Fahricants de Sucre revealed 
many' new ideas with regard to the chemistry of sugar, Mr. Martineaii 
was led to devote six months in the laboratory of his old college to 
investigations in this new subject, and he subsequently^ constructed 
and conducted with his own bauds a laboratory in his Mincing laine 
office. He was thus enabled, long before his brother sugar refiiuu’s 
had turned their serious attention to the matter, to analyse all 
samples of sugar which came under his notice, and thus complete his 
knowledge of their relative values. The information thus ol)ta.iue(l 
came in very useful when some ymars later lie had to act as Expert 
Adviser to the British Delegates at the Couferences of 1875-()“7, where 

saccharimetry ” became a great bone of contention. 

The constant observation of the progress of the beetroot industry 
and of the many scientific questions connected with it was naturally 
of great interest to Mr. Martineau, and he kept himself well posted 
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up ill all tliat was going on. In 1871, accompanied by two engi¬ 
neers, a sugar planter, and a chemist, lie made a long tour through 
hhance, Belgium, Germany, and Austria, where, in every great centre 
of the industry, they received the most cordial and friendly treat¬ 
ment, and had the opportunity of seeing and studying the various 
kinds of sugar factories and refineries, and all the greatest sugar 
machinery engineering works in Europe. 

Soon afterwards he made attempts to interest British farmers 
in this new industry. A distinguished agricultural authority, secre¬ 
tary to the Central Chamber of Agriculture and writer on farming 
questions in the Times, took it up w^armly, and he was given much 
assistance by Mr. Martineau in carrying out experiments on his 
farm. The results appeared in the Journal of the Chamber of Agricul¬ 
ture of 1871. Mr. Martineau tried to arouse the interest of farmers 
ail over the country, though a profit of £3 per acre did not seem to 
tempt them in those days. But as, unknown to them, the bounties 
were close upon them, it was doubtless fortunate that nothing came 
of it. 

Ill 1872 came the great mooting of all the sugar refiners of the 
United Kingdom, They—or some of them—saw that honnties on a 
large scale were looming in the future, and had already struck the 
loaf sugar industry (with which Mr. Martineau was associated), and 
that the time had coim.^ to stop the progress of this form of ruin. 
They little thought that it would take exactly 30 years to induce the 
Government and Parliament to take effectual action for the mainten¬ 
ance of free trade in sugar. 

The refiners aiipoiiitod a committee, for which Mr. Martineau acted 
as secretary, and it became his duty to write the various communica¬ 
tions with the Government, which went on as the matter became 
more complicated, constantly increasing in quantity, quality, and 
intricacy. The French raw* sugar manufacturers were strongly on 
their side at first, because they received no bounty themselves and 
they saw that the big bounty obtained by the Paris refiners deprived 
the raw sugar producers of their export market and made them de¬ 
pendent on the Paris monopoly. The British Committee therefore 
worked in combination with them, and had tho satisfaction in 1873 of 
getting the National Assembly to vote for Eefiriing in Boml and the 
consequent abolition of the Paris bounties. 

The British Government, worried by tho importunity of M'r. Miir- 
tineau’s Oommitteo, carried on much correspondence with tlie French 
Government, which resulted in a series of abortive Int<3rnational 
conferences. The British delegates did not understand the eubjoct, 
consequently in 1873 the refiners were obliged to point out to Mr, 
Gladstone that the Convention he was about to ratify would not hold 
water. He agreed, and refused to ratify it. This was tho origin of 
Mr. Martineau’s connection with the Foreign Office, 
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The idea of forming a Beetroot Sugar Association originated with 
Mr. Martineau. The object he had in view was to institute some 
method of getting rid of the constant disputes about weight and 
anabasis of beetroot sugar delivered to I’efiners in this country. This 
association has since proved an indispensable adjunct to the hariiio- 
nious working of this trade. 

He was also one of the founders of the Eailway and Canal Traders' 
Association, in conjunction with Mr. James Duncan a,nd Mr. J. 1. 
Eogers, of Messrs. Joseph Travers aud Sons. The London Coal l)a.(\s 
wars another matter which he took up, and they at last succeeded in 
getting them abolished. It was a tax on the manufactuiing industry 
alone, and therefore most unjust in its incidence. It provided funds 
for great London improvements, to which the merchant princes con¬ 
tributed nothing, except on the coals they burned in their office 
fireplaces. 

To go back to his connection with the bounty question, there were 
two occasions when the sugar duties in the United States were altered, 
when the American Government (unwittingly probably) gave for a 
time a very serious bounty on the exi)ort of refined sugar owing to 
the drawback being excessive. On both occasions Ivlr. Martineau 
promptly detected the injustice involved and was able to explain the 
exact amount of the bounty and how it ought to be abolished. The 
first time he worked the matter alone, in conjunction with a Canadian 
friend. He wrote articles for the American papers and succeeded in 
exposing the abuse and getting it abolished. 

On the second occasion (1885) the Sugar Refiners’ Committee 
addressed our Government with regard to it, but the Britivsh Embassy 
at Washington turned out to be quite unfit to cope with the matter. 
Mr. Martineau made out a statement of our case, and a deputation 
from his committee went over to America aud got the thing j)iit to 
rights. It seems unfortunate that Mr. Martineau was not included 
in this deputation, all the more as the latter made full use of his 
arguments and figures, and he certainly should have had the credit 
for the successful results which the deputation achieved. 

By the way, it may be noted here that on that occasion about 
100,000 tons of American i*efined sugar came over. When the bounty 
was abolished, the export ceased. But the British consumer did not 
discover any difierence in the price of sugar when that happened. 

In April, 1879, there was an important deputation from the sugar 
refiners to Lord Salisbury, at which Mr. Martineau put the case for 
them. On the following day the West India Oominittee had u. 
deputation to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who was then Colonial 
Secretary, and it is interesting to read his reply to what was put 
before him by Mr. Mevile Lubbock and others (Sir Hevile Lubbock 
was then Vice-Chairman of the Committee). The Eight Honourable 
gentleman said, ‘*I must say you have a substantial grievance—a 
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grievance whicli ouglit, not merely in tlie interests of tlie West Indian 
Colonies, or of the sugar industry in this country, hut in the interests 
of the country at large, to he met in some way or other. It does not 
seem to me under present circumstances that you have that fair play 
which ought to accompany free trade, tliough whether the reinedj^ 
yon suggest is the light one is a matter I should not wish to discuss 
now.” 

In Octoher, 18S0, the National Anti-Bounty League was formed, 
of which Mr. Nevile Luhhock wais a inemher of the Executive 
Council. During the discussion of Baron de Wones’ Conference in 
1888, Mr. Martineau’s letters to the ^iress were constant, and, as has 
always been the case, most lucidly explained the situation, the point 
being then urged hy him that the abolition of bounties would not 
have the effect of increasing the average juice of sugar to the con¬ 
sumer, but that by the destruction of the artificial stimulus the ave- 
rage price, gowumcd by the laws of supply and demand, would he, on 
the whole, lower. His long correspondence with Sir Thomas Eai'rar 
took place in the autumn of that year. 

He was fortunate in having a first rate British delegate at the 
conferonces of 187o-()-7, where ho ‘.ictoid as Export Advisor; and if 
the Government had had the common sense to agree to a ])enul clause 
the matter would have been settled. Erance pointed out, most rea¬ 
sonably, that it was impossible for thorn to agree to abolish their 
bounty unless they had some security that they would iiot be shot at 
by hoiintios from other countries. Our Government refused to soo' 
the point, and the Convention of 1877, a most excelloiit one, fell 
through. But wo had enlightened the Erench Government so tho¬ 
roughly that they very soon j)ut their house in order and the groat 
Paris refiners’ bounty ceased to a great extent. 

But, as Mr. Martineau had foretold, the new competition of Ger¬ 
man and Austrian refined granulated sugar as well as loaf very soon 
sprang up and became a much more serious thing to the British 
refiners in general than the jmevious French bounty, whicli was only 
on loaf sugur. 

Then came the Select Committee of the House of Oommons in 1S7H 
and 1879, which was brought about by Mr. Martinoau’s M.P. for the 
Tower Hamlets, Mr. Eitehie, who at his instigation luid taken up 
the subject very warmlj^ and showed great ability in mastering the 
complicated details. That iiupiiry was very thorough and lasted two 
years. There is reason for supposing tliat they absolutely silenced 
their opponents, for when the Report came out it was a rcipetition of 
their arguments and signed by 17 against five. The five issued a 
minority report, but said nothing about the points on which they had 
opposed Mr. Martineau’s paHy during the inquiry. Sir Robert 
Giffen, as a witness, represented Lord Farrer’s views, and did his 
best to upset the coach, but signally failed. Last year he admitted 
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that he had been mistaken in opposing the abolition of bounties on 
that occasion. 

The curious thing is that the lucid report of that committee has 
never been referred to by the statesmen -who have discussed the 
matter since then. Mr. Gladstone’s Government succeeded in abso¬ 
lutely quenching it. The sugar question was taken away from 
Foreign Office and handed over to the tender mercies of Lord Farrer 
at the Board of Trade, who succeeded in suppressing it till bSBO. 
Then the refiners were able to breathe again, and the result was the 
Conferences of 1S8S-9. But Lord Farrer fought hard and frightened 
Lord Salisbury’s Government to such an extent that they beat a 
sudden and ignominious retreat. 

The rest of Mr. Martineau’s career up-to-date will be a fairly 
familiar one to our readers; but we might refer to the very tardy 
acknowledgment of his great services to the State and country made 
last November when he was gazetted a C.B. in connection with the 
birthday honours. We trust though that this will not be the last 
honour accorded him, and it is sincerely to be hoped that he will yet 
live many years to see the practical results accruing from the abolition 
of the bounties, and, if necessary, to take steps to render them 
permanent. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tlie Danish West Indies, 

After all, the Danish West Indies are to remain in the i:)ossossion 
of Denmark. It may be remembered that the United States offered 
about twenty million kroner for three small islands in the Virgin 
group. This offer the Danish Government were prejDared to accept, 
and theii’ Lower House endorsed the decision; hut the Upper House 
was opposed to the sale, and after a long and close struggle, the 
proj ect was finally abandoned. It now remained to make an effort 
to develop the resources of the islands they had decided to retain. 
With that object in view, a Commission of four was sent out to the 
West Indies to formulate proposals for im 2 )roving the economic 
conditions of the islands, the low prices obtained for their sugar 
having severely damaged them. The Commission returned from its 
tour, and issued its report about a month ago. All four members 
express the belief that by administrative reforms financial stability 
can be re-established in the islands. They propose that preferential 
treatment should be accorded to Danish West Indian sugar in 
Denmark, so far as the provisions of the Brussels Convention will 
allow. Danish farmers have already bought up some of the sTigar 
plantations, and with a view to improving the connection with the 
mother country, it is proposed to substitute the Danish coinage for 
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the American. The Commission also propose that the islands should 
be represented in the Danish Parliament. 


Confectioners’ Grievances. 

It was not to be expected that the confectioners would allow the 
Sugar Convention Bill to pass through Parliament without strenuous 
endeavours to bring- about its defeat. Their mouthpiece, Mr. Lough, 
made the most of his opportunities, but naturally failed to gain his 
object. Now, api)arGutly, the public are to be made the scapegoat. 
They are to be hned, because the confectioners can no longer make 
such large profits as they did a year or two back. Eigbty-eight per 
•cent, beet is at present about 8s. 6d. as compared with 6s. a year ago, 
fis. in 1901, and 11s. 6d. in 1900. Between ySeptemher, 1900, and 
July, 1902, we do not find any reduction in the price of their wares 
on the part of the confectioners, although the price of sugar fell 
os. 6d. during that period. But now, when a rise of 2s. 6d. has taken 
place, they must needs increase the cost of their goods by 2s. per 
owt.; and when it is borne in mind tbat the sugar used in their 
present goods was bought under the old conditions, at juices ruling 
nionths ago, their action seems all the mor(‘- unreasonable. They 
may, however, overdo the thing; for at a not very distant date 
'German and Prench confectionery may make an entrj’- into our 
markets, jind it may be taken for granted that their j)ricG will not bo 
ruled by fictitious increases in the cost of sugar used in their mami- 
facture. The Continental manufacturers will base jDiices on the 
actual cost, a,nd will give awa^^ as much as they can in order to secure 
the market. Another hubbub which has been raised is over the 
omission in the Sugar Bill to j^rohihit the entry of bounty-fed 

sugared goods.” The agitators might first have ascertained if there 
were any. They would then have seen that their fears were ground¬ 
less. But apart from this, a perusal of Art. I. of the Brussels 
Convention (see I. S,J., Vol, IV., p. 172) will show that such goods 
are considered to be included in the term “ sugar,” and arc liable 
to the same penalties. 

British Refining. 

Since the 1st September the British refining industry has boon carried 
out in bond under the supervision of Customs oificors. There are at 
j^reaent 15 firms coneexmed, but owing to the fact that very large 
.quantities of raw sugar were imported during August (which are 
refined under the old conditions) very little change in tlio routine is 
so far noticeable, and this will continue till all the old stocks are 
worked off. The refineries will ixow lose the profit they hitherto 
reaped through differences in the duties of raw and refined sugar 
respectively. The drawback on molasses of 1/- pex* cwt. will also 
•cease ; £16,000 is stated to have been paid under this head last y^ear. 
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French Possessions in the South Pacific, 

“Sugar fulfilling' tlie conditions laid down by tlie 
Brussels Convention— 

Prs. 

Refined and similar sugars . . 100 kilogs. 6 00 

Otber .. .. ,. 100 kilogs of refined 5 50 

Otlier sugar— 

Refined .. .. .. 100 kilogs, 25 00 

Raw. ,, 30 00 

In suck of the Erencb Colonies, otber than Martinici[ue and Iiido- 
Obina, as are subject to the Ex'encb Metropolitan Tariff (witb excep¬ 
tions), the Customs duties on sugar will be the same as those in force 
in Prance, whilst in those Colonies having a special tariff regime 
(other than the Prench Possessions in the South Pacific) the Customs 
duties will continue unaltered. 

Belgium ,—The Mordteur Beige for the 26th August contains the text 
of the new Belgian Sugar Law, which came into operation on the 1st 
instant. 

The rates of import duty fixed by the new law are as follows 

Per IlO kilogs. 

Prs. Cts. 


Juices and raw cane or beet sugars .. .. .. 2(P 00 

Refined sugars .. .. .. .. .. .. 20* 00 

Syrui?s and molasses produced in the manufacture 
or refilling of sugar : 

Of a total saccharine richness not exceeding 

50 per cent. .. .. ,. .. .. 10 00 

Ditto, ditto, exceeding 50 per cent. .. .. 15 00 


Over and above the duties mentioned, the Government are autho¬ 
rised to impose a surtax on imported sugars, at a rate not to exceed 
5 frs. 50 cts. per 100 kilogs. 

Per 100 kilogs, 


Frs. Cts. 

Preparations of cocoa .. .. .. .. .. 30 00 

^Vrticles of food containing sugar : 

Containing 20 jier cent, of sugar or less . . .. 12 CO 

,, more than 20 but not more than 50 
per cent, of sugar . . .. .. .. .. 20 00 

Containing more than 50 per cent- of sugarf •. 30 00 

Beetroots .. .. .. .. .. .. Pree 


The importation, manufacture, sale, transport, or possession of 
saccharin or similar substances, and of jiroducts containing saccharin 
or similar substances, is forbidden under heavy penalties. 

* The import duty of 20 franca per 100 kiloga. imposed on juices and on raw or reliried 
fiiigars will be reduced to 15 francs on the 1st January, 1907, if the rate of 20 francs is 
not in the meantime confirmed by fresh legislation. 

t The following articles are included under this heading without regard to their 
flaccbarine richness; sweetmeats, macearoons, marzipane, nougat, cakes and otlier 
preparations containing almonds and sugar; artificial honey ; substances intended for 
the colouring of beer or spirits. 
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The Moniteiir Beige for the 29th August contains the text of a 
decree imposing a surtax of 5 frs. 50 cents, per 100 kilogs. on raw 
cane or beet sugar and on refined sugar imported from abroad, in 
iiccordance with the above-mentioned pi-ovision of the new Sugar 
Law. 

Austria-Hungary ,—The Board of Trade have received, through the 
h^oreign Office, a translation of a Ministerial Decree, diitod the 26th 
August, modifying the rates of duty on sugar imported into Austria- 
Hungary from the 1st inst., as follows:— 

Per 100 kilogs. 


Tariff No. 11. kr. 

17. Eaw sugar under 98 per cent, xiolarisatioii .. 2 20 

IS. Eefined sugar, and all sugar of 9S per cent. 

polarisation and over .. .. .. .. 2 40 

19. Molasses .. .. .. .. .. .. G 00 


The tare abowance of 11 per cent, hitherto made under Tariff Nos. 
19 and 20 for sugar solutions in double casks now applies to all solu¬ 
tions enumerated in Class lY. of the Tariff (/.c., the sugar category). 

Itaw Sugar under Tariff No. 17 can only l)e passed after dotormiiia- 
tioii of the polarisation of a sample officially taken. 

By virtue of* Article 4 of the Brussels Sugar Convention, special 
duties in addition to those prescribed in the Tariff will bo levied on all 
kinds of beet and cane sugar produced in bounty-giving countries. 

All foreign sugar imported into Austria-Hungary, whether for con- 
■STimption, refining or manufacture, must bo accoinpaTiiod by certifi¬ 
cates of origin. 

Sugar unaccompanied by such certificate will bo subjected, in 
•addition to the regular Customs duty, to a special impost assessed 
according to the highest diity in force at the time. 

Bounty-fed sugar in transit will only be admitted under Customs 
supervision, whether the transit be direct or by means of reloading or 
deposit in a Customs warehouse. 

On the same conditions, other sugar in transit will l)e admitted 
without a certificate of origin. 

Certificates of origin must bo issued by fiimncial authorities specially 
.appointed for the purpose by the Government of the country froni 
which the sugar is imported. 

Certificates issued by countries which are ])arties to the Brussels 
‘Convention do not recpiire any consular visa. 

The certificates must bo issued not later than tlio day of dispatch 
from the country of origin. 

Certificates of origin lose their validity if in the course of transit 
sugar should be reloaded in a bount 3 ’'-giving country, (wen if siiolx 
-reloading is necessitated hy force mageure* As an exception to this 
rule, reloading is permissible in a bounty-giving country provided the 
sugar proceeds from a country a party to the Convention, and pro¬ 
vided such reloading takes place under Customs supervision. 
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The certificates of origin must state:— 

{a) The quality and quantity of the sugar. 

(6) The niiiiiher and description of packages. 

(c) The origin and destination of the sugar. 

(f?) The method of transport (rail, sea, &c.) 

(e) Tor how long the certificate holds good (maximum period —one 
^■^ear, exclusive of detention in Customs warehou.ses). 

Certificates for sugar produced in countries not parties to the 
Brussels Convention must further state whether the consiginneiit 
proceeds from a factory which does not refine sugar. 


ECONOMIC EALLAGTES IN HlOIi PLAGES. 


A complete review of the dehate on the Sugar Convention Bill 
would give a curious picture of the science of Political Economy as 
seen through the spectacles of iwty politics. These political men of 
science despise facts, cast accuracy to the winds and leave the rudi¬ 
ments of logic behind them. Space will not permit us to make a full 
examination of the misstatements, erroneous assumptions and ridicu¬ 
lous inferences which pervade the speeches not only of the smaller fry 
but even of the more shining lights of the party political w^orld. 
Leaving the former to he dealt with by others, let us see what can be 
said by men of real authority and position in opposition to the policy 
of the Government. 

Sir John Gorst was the first of the big guns to enter the field. His 
quiet incisive st 5 de sounded to the outsider absolutely conclusive, and 
yet it is impossible to find a single accurate assertion in his speech. 
The "West Indies, he thinks, are to gain nothing if there is no rise in 
price. He is unaware that the injury to the West Indies caused by 
bounties is the periodical and temporary over-production of sugar 
which forces prices down to a level with which natural producers cannot 
compete, and that this is necessarily followed by reduced supplies and 
an abnormal rise in prices. He ignores the fact that when bounties' 
are abolished we shall have sugar at its natural price, the only price 
which will bring no inj ury to the consumer. The bounties disturb 
prices and therefore disturb trade, hut he asserts that though the 
abolition of bounties does not necessarily destroy trade it disturbs it, 
and he regrets that sugar at its natural free trade jirice should check 
the development and prosperity of a big trade. The abolition of 
bounties is, he says, the making of fiscal arrangements to the dis¬ 
turbance of trade. 

Mr. Bryce fails to see how the consumer can benefit by having an 
article at its natural price, instead of haying it occasionally below 
cost price and thus losing the benefit of free competition, paying an. 
excessively high price when natural producers reduce their output, 
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and eventually becoming dependent on a monopoly. The monopoly 
he denies, because he says that Germany was from the first ‘ ‘ willing 
to bring its legislation into conformity with that of other countries.” 
Giiite so, but Germany could not and would not do so unless w'e gave 
her security that we would not peimit boiiiities to conip)ete with lier 
in future. “ The T3ill,” ho says, “is, as a matter of fact, promoted 
by protectionists.” A bounty is protection to foreign producers in 
British markets. AVe abolish bounties, we refuse to tolerate them, and 
Mr. Bryce says we ai-e protectionists. AVe ask for sugar at its natural 
price with every source of siii^ply freely open ; wo say wo are on those 
terms propm-ed to face the competition of the world and lot the fittest 
survive, and Mr. Bryce says wo ave protectionists. Is this Economic 
Science or party X)olitics ? The Convention compels every country to 
reduce its surtax,—in some cases to less than a ([uartcr of what it was 
before—and Mr. Bryce says it is a set ])ack to Eree Trade Ix^cauwe it 
“establishes a surtax,” and he adds that the cartels will be just as 
able to raise prices, just a-s able to dump goods in this country as 
they have been hitherto. IMr. Bryce has a reputation to lovso, as a 
man of science and of accuracy, but pa.rty hmling is too strong for 
him. But a more (extraordinary assei'tion followed. “ All tha,t 
^ dumping’ means is that somebody is kind onongli to give us goods 
below the cost of production. Is there a.nythiiig to resent in that y 
Is it any injury to tluj trade of this country ? lias it ev(vr be^en so ^ 
Never.” If Mr. Bryce and the rest of his party mean to defend fre(^ 
trade by such arguments as tlieso wo fear they will be ignouiiniously 
beaten. Such dumping as he describes injures not only tlie British 
producer but also the British consumer, and we defy any party free¬ 
trader to disprove that fuiidamental doctrine. 

These being the only men of any reputation so far as the House of 
Commons is concern(-3d, let us turn to the other House. Undoubtedly 
Lord AVelby is the most distinguished j)erson among our opponents, 
being an expert on fiscal matters of the voi\y highest official position, 
and yet it is difficult to discover his merits wlieu rcuidiiig his speech 
in the House of Lords. If Franco and Germany “choose to be so 
silly as to give us a large tribute he does not see wliy wo should nob 
benefit by it.” lu tbe first place this fallany a.ssunies tliat tlie bounty 
is a tribute to us. It is nothing of the kind. The bounty e.auses 
more sugar to be produced than the world can consume, and then tlio 
price goes down. Secondly, the fallacy assmnos that it is a, laandit to 
us that this shoxild take place, wlnu’Cas it is (dca-rly an injury both to 
producer and consumer. Lord AVelby declaiavs tlisit the (.'onvontion 
“ docs not promote consmnptiou, because it is pr^-rf(Htly ovid(ait that 
if you restrict trade, if you raise prices, the only (,df<,‘ct of that must 
be to check consumption.” The reply is clear. First, the Convention 
does not restrict trade or raise prices. On the conti‘a.ry, it frees trade 
and restores the price of free competition. S(3con(lly, it compels the 
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reduction of tKe import duties and enables tbe foreign countries to 
reduce also their excise duties. The result is as follows 


Prices of sugar before and after 1st Sej^temher, 1903. 


Franco 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 


Before. After. 

95 .. 59 francs per 100 k. 

74*25 . . 51* < o ,, ,, ,, 

89*75 .. 76*1() „ 

85 .. 54 ,, ,, ,, 


This is a pretty bad mistake for an expert to make. It is clear 
from these figures that there will be a great increase in the consump¬ 
tion of sugar. 

Lord Welby disputes the statement that when bounties are abolished 
capital will flow into the ^Yest Indies and set the sugar industry on 
its legs agaiU) and in doing so he says that if 10s. per cwt. is to have 
this happy effect why did it not do so ten or fifteen years ago when 
the price of sugar was 10s., 20s., and even 25s. per cwt. ? "We are 
much obliged to Lord Welby for this admission as to prices, which 
will come in useful presently. He fails to see that capitalists are 
sensible people and will not risk their money in an industry which 
stands to be shot at by a constant succession of periods of overpro¬ 
duction caused by bounties, followed by great depression in the 
industry and a great rise in price. 

Lord Welby speaks of the confectioners and jam makers as ‘‘ those 
great trades which have risen up under the bounty system, and which 
will be in danger by the new system.” If this were true it would be 
the very strongest argument in favour of the Convention, because it 
is absolute cruelty to allow a great trade” to grow up and increase 
by leaps and bounds, dependent solely on the will of foreign Govern¬ 
ments, who might by a stroke of the pen destroy the whole structure. 
But fortunately it is not time. 

Lord Welby admits “ that the import of refined sugar from abroad 
has risen iirmiensely—from 200,000 tons to nearly 900,000 tons—in 
recent years, but what has been the result of that ? It has enabled 
the very large industries of the jam trade to flourish during the last 
twenty years to an extent that will almost beat any other trade in the 
United Kingdom.” He does not explain wFat difference it would 
have made to “ the very large industries ” if the 900,000 tons of 
refined sugar had been refined in this country, but ho adds “ it is this 
large increase of bounty-fed sugar, with cheap rates, which has 
enabled this immense number of j)eople to be employed.” He evi¬ 
dently thinks there are two prices for sugar in the same market, one 
bounty-fed and the other not. For an expert this is a curious mis¬ 
take to make. The British refiner would have let ‘' the very large 
industries” have refined sugar just as cheap within 3d. per cwt., 
because he buys raw sugar just as cheap as his foreign competitor 
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does. It was only the little 3d. that made the difference, no differ¬ 
ence practically to the consumer but a difference of £2o,0()() a year to- 
a hir^'O refiner. 

“The best policy,” Lord Welby sa^^s, “is, as far as possible, to 
leave trade to its own free and unimpeded course.” That is what 
bounties prevent and what the Convention effects. 

He seems to think that the imports of sugar into this country have- 
inci'oased owing to the bounty system ; but he does not explain why 
tlie^’^ should not have increased as much and oven more under a 
system of free and open competition. 

In his peroration he lays great stress on the great advantage to the ■ 
large masses of our poorest population that they slioidd “ get such jui. 
important article of food as sugar at low rates.” He had previously 
stated that a few years ago, in the very thick of the bounty period, 
prices had been lOs., 2()s., and even 25s. per cwt. 

This analysis of erroneous economic doctiine could bo prolonged 
indefinitely, hut we have said enough to show that economics if dealt 
with in a party spirit, even by men of high character and eoinpetenco, 
run a very good chance of hocoming nonsense, and that if sound doc¬ 
trine is to be preached in the coining struggle it must be in a very 
different strain to that which has characterised the debate on the- 
Sugar Convention Bill. 

THE SHGAll LOSSES IN BEEINEllY EILVCTIOE. 

By Prof. Dr. E. O. Lipp.wann. 

At the suggestion of Dr, A. Herzfeld the subject “The Sugar 
Losses in llefinery Practice” has been made the order of the day in 
this Congress, and I have undertaken at his request to make tfio- 
introductory remarks, although it is apparent to me I have nothing 
particular!}' fresh to bring to your notice. Having regard to the 
scantiness of time available, it would be impracticable to undertake a 
comjjlete resume of this question from the beginning, and I must 
therefore content myself with a brief survey of the principal points 
involved. 

To begin with, it must bo understood that certain not inconsiderable 
working losses ar(» at present inavoidablo in oym-y refining process, 
such as deserve this description, he., in the production of loaves, 
cubes, granulated, and other kinds, obtained by working up the raw 
material, and not merely from the centrifugalliug and wjishing out of 
the raw sugar. These losses are calculated either by the mass, vAf., the 
percentugo of finished sugar obtained (excluding packing), a.nd the 
worked ii]> molasses, amount to less than 100; or by tli,e polarisation, 
'he., the figure of sugar content in the finisluHl sugar and molasses is 
less than the sugar content of tho raw materhil. Mass and polarisation 



losses are Ly no means identical, even when (as we shall do hero) the 
■simplest case is considered, in other words the sugar content and the 
polarisation of the raw sugar exactly coincide, so that the sum total 
of the tuniiiig is brought about solely by the siici'ose. Wo would 
entirely ignore the factor of the so-called yield, for tlio latter is in 
practice an entirely hypothetical one, in many cases amounting to an 
.absurd figure on wliich nevertheless in forgetfuln<!ss d' this fart, one 
habituaily persists in basing the prices; instead it tends to mishaid 
one in this direction and is utterh’ senseless from a teduiicjal point of 
view. 

According to their nature the losses are partly meclmnieiil a,iid 
partly cheinical. The former are brought about; By the formation 
■of scum when clarifying and by the filtering off of this scummy syruj); 
by tiltration through char; by the pulverisation in the process of 
grinding; b}" the spilling and overflowing of inasse-cuitos; by the 
sticking of the raw sugar in the sacks, the eating and purloining* on 
the iiai*t of the workman; the granting of small overweights at the 
solicitation of the buyer; and so on. The chemical losses on the 
other hand are mainly by decomposition. 

As to what the sum total of the loss consists of, wo cannot lay 
down any hard and fast rule. The extent of the losses will depend 
on the one hand on the purity and physical condition of the raw 
sugar, on the other hand on the kind and quality of the final products 
tinned out, and finally on the installatiou of the particular factory, 
and the working arrangements which it renders possible. An 
appreciable difference is to be looked for according as the sugar to be 
vrorked up has a high, or a low, polarisation ; has, given even 
composition, a sharp well-formed grain, or a greasy syrupy appear- 
.anee; whether the process is begun on fresh, or on stale, material; 
whether large crystalled loaves and cubes are the object, or else fine 
grained refined and cubes; whether the intermediate products leave 
the place partly in the form of qualities of small value or else are all 
(under increased use of clairee) worked up into loaves and cubes ; 
whether the apparatus performs its task comfortably, or has to ho 
forced ; and so on. Since the influence of these factors is still much 
underestimated by many technicists, by others in some inexplicable 
manner entirely denied, it appeared here worth w^liilo einpluisizing 
their importance. 

In order to obtain an apimoximate view of the extent of these 
collective losses, lying as they do still within normal limits, wo will 
select a raw sugar of the average quality that is the mosi; prevalent at 
the present day in many derman refineries. Such a sugar shows 
about 96'D/^ Pol., 1*87 waiter, 2*0;^' ash (A), 1*72 organic matter (0), 
and is rated with a so-called yield of ; whereas in reality (under 
the ratio of A : 0 = 1: 1*7) in actual refining in the above sense and 
without osmose or similar stimulants we can only obtain under the 
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most favourable circumstances a percentage of 90^, under less 
favourable ones a still smaller one. If we gain 90^ of refined, then, 
if no further losses occur, there must remain 5*5^ of sugar, 1*8]^ of 
water, 1*0^ ash, and of organic matter together with 101 of 

a molasses whose percential composition would be: 55*0^ sugar, 
18*02 water, 102 A, and 172 O (<inot.= 67). In reality we obtain 
such molasses neither in such purity and condition (presuming the 
unalterable proportion of A : 0~1 : 1*7) nor in such quantity; rather 
it turns out to be, under the above conditions, only about 92* Its 
composition is then about 462 202 "^^ter, 112 

23 2 0 (quot. 60), and the 92 contain as well 4‘142 sugar, 1*82 water, 
1*02 2*062 I^ which is made as simple as 

possible, since we suppose the obtained products of the water and ash 
contents to he similar to the original raw sugar, the loss of the masse 
amounts to 100 — 90 — 9=12; the loss in sugar is however greater, 
viz., 95*5-90-4*14 = 1*362, whilst organic matter has augmented 
by 0*362. 

In the course of working under the conditions sot forth, a total loss 
of about 1*362 results, and ouo is inclined to ask what is the 

best explanation of this. A definite amount is, as above mentioned, 
to be sot down to mechanical loss, the plain cause of which is 
demoustrahle. If we here choose again, in order to obviate any 
complicated or doubtful calculations, the most transparent case, that 
of a refinery which works without employing* char, then that loss, at 
least in large establishments, amounts empirically to scarcely more 
than 0*252; the remainder of the loss, 1*36 — 0*25 = 1*112 is hence to 
be accounted a chemical one, v'.e., is due to the decomposition of the 
sugar. One demonstrable result of this decomj)osition is shown in 
the existence of an excess of 0*362 organic substance in the molasses; 
if we do not take into consideration all the possibilities by which the 
sugar may absorb water so as to resolve itself into an organic 
substance, and we account for the 0*362 simply iis> an equivalent of 
destroyed sucrose, there yet remains 1*11-0*36 = 0*752 as vso called 
“ undemonstrahle chemical loss*” 

The cause to wdiichtliis last loss is to be attributed was investigated 
by me on the strength of my own experiences, and on the basis of the 
material stored up in the official protocol of the Charlottciibuig 
refining experiments, in a teeatiso appearing nearly 20 years ago, and 
I then came to the coixolusion that this alleged loss ooemTod during 
boiling. This conclusion has since become known in general us 
entirely correct, and if now and then in view of the known boiling 
experiments of Br. Herzfeld one is inclined to doubt it, one is falling 
into a decided error, first, because Herzfekrs experiments wore not 
by any means for the purpose of following the variations of clairces 
of so highly concentrated a purity; and secondly, because they were 
canied out by means of a digestor heated by oil whereby, as Herzfeld 
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Mmself discovered later, the decomposition could be reduced tenfold 
as compared with boiling by steam at say 130°C. 

Mucb as refining processes kave altered during the last two decades, 
the need still remains, where real refining work is desired, to boil aaid 
boil over again, though possibly not to the same extent as was 
formerly the case. Wliereas 20 years ago it was not uncommon when 
working up the whole product into loaves and cubes for the collective 
amount of masse-cuite boiled up in the course of a campaign to roach 
6 or 5-^- times the weight of the raw sugar used; now the same task is 
accomplished with about 2 or 2^-, at the most 2-J, times the amount ol‘ 
the ruAv sugar. But inasmuch, as the crystallization in pans was 
given up or else reduced as much as possible, the largest part of the 
decomposition in this branch of working was suppressed, though, as 
a matter of fact, under normal conditions this loss was relatively 
small (amounting at the most to calculated in raw); consequently 
one has the right to place the ever present decompositions to the 
credit of the boiling process. 

JTow if for example, as above stated, the chemical loss amounts in 
round figures to I’ll,^', then, when the 2, 2-J, or 2-J fold raw sugar 
weight of the masse-cuite is boiled, at each working up 0*d5, 0*49, 
and 0‘44| respectively will be accounted for; if one adds to the sum 
the cent, per cent, of the further working up of the inassc-cuite then 
in the boiling proper in the main 0'4 to 0*5 ^ h>ss occurs. So far as 
products, such as loaves and cubes, are concerned, which must be 
fullj" boiled and filled out at a high toinperatiire in order to retain 
their hardness and firmness, it makes within certain limits very little 
difference whether one boils with direct super-heated or with waste 
steam, because in the last case the advantages of a lower temperature 
of the heating surfaces is pretty well balanced by the disadvantage of 
the longer duration of contact. The amount of 0*4 to 0*5 is some¬ 
what higher than the average I met with 20 years ago, which was one 
of 0*3 to 0*4 %; perhaps the altered composition of the raw sugar 
plays a part here, for the quality of non-sugar present has in. sonify 
degree an infiuence on the extent and intensity of the decomposition 
which occiu’s ; yet it must be observed that already at that time many 
single experiments gave the same figures, 0*4 to 0*5 so did that of 
Chaiiotteiiburg where pure refined and crystals were turned out. 
Likewise Pannenko whose boiling experiences were most unusual for 
large refinery practice, found in 1S9S that the sugar destruction 
attained to 0*49 '/L In those old days one found all the non-sugar 
corresponding to the decomposition of the sugar in the char and the 
sugar-water, and one would then expect, when no char filtration 
existed, to find it in the molasses ; this is however not the case under 
the above-mentioned conditions, for the molasses contain, as already 
mentioned, an excess of at the most 0*36 2 organic substance 
equivalent in a boiling to 0*14 to 0*18 % (0*16 mean)." If we subtract 
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this 0*16from tlie ataoimt of 0*4 to 0*5 2 there yet remains a 
difference of 0*24 to 0*34 or a mean of 0*3 which is set down as 
** iiuaccoimtable chemical loss.” 

What views are we to form in the case cited on the supposed 
disappearance of this 0*3 2 To my mind there is but one possible 
explanation. The destruction in the boiling is not confined to the 
passing over of sugars into stable non-sugar substances (existing as 
these do in the sjuiij^s and masse-cuites), but the solutions of non- 
sugar present become themselves decomposed, whereby considerable 
amounts of volatile combinations occur, which escape in the amnio- 
uiacal gases and the condensation water. Their analytical separation 
is admittedly out of question; for any particular working up 1 dzr. of 
raw sugar gives roughly 1*1 dz. of masse-cuite eorresponding to about 
1*6() dz, of clairce of 60° Brix out of a mean 307, of which 0*49 dz.. 
as water, has to bo evaporated. If we employ for precipitation only 
its twenty fold weight in water, we obtain as much as 0*49 -|- 9*80 =: 
10'29dz. of condensation water. The 0*3chemical loss only account.s 
for *0045 of the condensation water: thus no accurate (ptantitative 
estimation is possible. Qualitatively^ on the other hand, the existence 
of the comhinatioii mentioned is best established if one taps the out¬ 
flow pipe as high up as possible, just by the condenser, drawing out 
the vapour by moans of an aspirator and forcing this in a suitable 
manner through different filtering mediums. If this is done for some 
time, one succeeds in isolating besides the carbonic acid, a small 
quantity of organic substance, nevertheless containing enough for 
recognition. This shows in a high degree the characteristic smell of 
condensation water, and contains amongst other matters, furol, furan 
derivates, acetone, and formic and acetic acids. All these substances 
have long been known as products of the destruction and dry 
distillation of sugar, and it is noteworthy that the acetic acid which 
predominates forms also, according to Herzfeld’s latest experiments, 
the principle constituent of the volatile acids in molasses. It is not 
improbable that this acid, whose origin was till lately little known, 
owes its appeai’ance to known decompositions in concentrated sugar 
solutions, which are all the more likely to occur if, as Michaolis knew 
as far back as 1850, they are heated in alkaline condition and in the 
presence of metals (principally iron) or their combinations. 

In this connection it may bo remarked that the decomposition of 
the cane sugar in the boiling of concentrated solutions is by no means 
dependent on the presence of invert sugar, but can very well occur 
through the presence of substances which bear the cbaracter of the 
so-called “products of overheating”; it has long been known and 
Ur. Herzfelcl has more recently accentuated the hict, that the products 
of refining give according to the analyses of Clerget differences more 
and more enhanced from those found by direct polarisation, differences 
which are not explained by the j^resence of levo-rotatory invert sugar, 
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but only through dextro-rotatory ones, whose nature lies between 
sugar and caramel. If one expects, too, to find the measure of the 
sugar decomposition in terms of the invert sugar, and estimates 
therefrom the reducing powers of the masse-cuites, syrups, &c., one 
will arrive, as a general rule, at completely erroneous deductions 
and conclusions. It may even happen, in practice, when boiling 
after-products for example, that an increase in the decompositions 
corresponds to a decrease in the reducing power. 

As one sees, the question of the size and nature of sugar losses in 
refinery practice, even if confined to the simplest conditions, leads to 
very complicated results, which are by no means to be anticipated 
n priori, and one is still far from having reached a safe and reliable 
solution applicable to all cases. The principles laid down hero 
appear to me sufficiently established ; at all events I am at a loss to 
understand how those writers who, for example, contest the fact of 
decomposition during boiling, are going to explain the real undeniable 
loss and where they will search for its cause. This is, of course, 
always providing a normal working up be followed and normal raw 
material be used; for as soon as we begin to treat raw or crystallised 
sugar which contains invert sugar, very complicated phenomena arise. 
Descriptions of them will be found in last year’s re]>orts of Wassilieff 
and Neuronofi with regard to refining processes in Ilussian factories 
and contain much information of remarkable interest, but they only 
refer to particular circumstances; one cannot in any case generalise 
them. 


DEANCE. 


Ee>sults of the Campaign op 1902-08. 

The number of factories at work during the season, -which closed 
on the 31st August last, was 319, against 332, 334, and 339 respec¬ 
tively dui’iiig the three jmeceding seasons. 

The quantity of beets worked up was 0,266,946 metric tons, against 
9,350,852 in 1901-02, and 8,717,439 in 1900-01. 

The sugar production (in refined sugar value) is calculated at 
776,158 metric tons, against 1,051,931 in 1901-02, and 1,040,294 in 
1900-01. 

The yields (also in refined value) obtained dining the past four 
seasons were—in percentage of the weight of beets:— 

Per cent. Per cent. 

1902-03 .. .. 12-38 I 1900-01 .. .. 1D93 

1901-02.. .... 11*24 I 1899-1900 .... 11*75 


One result of the lowering of the surtax in Germany has been the 
entry of 8,000 tons of Belgian sugar into that country. 
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FOUBTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSION FOR UNIFORM METHODS OF 
SUOAE ANALYSIS. 


Held in Berlin, Germany, June 4th, 1908. 

The following were present:— 

Professor Dr. A. Herzfeld, Chairman. 

Privy Councillor, Professor Dr. Landolt, Berlin. 

Baron von Donner, Chairman of the Verein iler cv}}i Zuckerhandel 
hetheiligten Firmm^ Hamburg, 

Privy Councillor Koenig, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Verein tier Dentschen Zucherindustries Berlin. 

Professor Dr. Brodhun, Representative of the FhysikciUscJi-TecJmische 
Rekhsanstalt, Berlin. 

Professor Dr. Shoenrock, idenis Berlin. 

Privy Councillor Professor Dr. von Buchka, Delegate of the Kaiser- 
liche Reichsscliatzamts Berlin. 

Government Councillor Weinstein, Reiu'csontative of the Kaiserliche 
Normal Aiclmngsanits Berlin. 

Government Councillor F. Strohmer, Vienna, Austria. 

J, Ragot, Director of the Byndicat des fahricants tie sucnr de France. 

K. Fischinann, Director of the Russian Sugar Manufacturers’ 
Association, Kiev. 

Dr. Raschkowitsch, Director of the chemical laboratorj^ of the 
Russian Sugar Manufacturers’ Association, Kiev. 

Franyois Sachs, Representative of the SooieU Technique et Ohvniique 
de Sucrerie de Belgique^ Brussels. 

Dr. F. G. Wiechmann, Representative of the American Sugar 
Refining Company, New York. 

E. Silz, Representative of the Association des Ohirnistes de Sucrem'e et 
de distiUerie de France^ Paris, 

A. Watt, Member of the Beetroot Sugar Association of Lancashire, 
Liverpool, England. 

S. Stein, Member of the Beetroot Sugar Association of Lancashire, 
Liverpool, England. 

Also the following Members of the Comuxission;— 

Dr. C. Ahrens, Hamburg; Lobry de Biniyn, Amsterdam; Professor 
Dr. Friihling, Braunschweig; Dr. G. Gutting, Breslau; Dr. 
B. Hermann, Hamburg; F, Herlos, Prague; Dr. A. Langfurth, 
Altoirn; Dr. 0. Wendei, Madgeburg; Dr. R. Woy, Breslau; as 
well as numerous other chemists connected with the sugar 
industry. 

After the opeiiing of the session the Chairman expressed his special 

thanks to Privy Councillor Landolt, the scientific founder of the 

polariscopic method, as well as to Baron von Donner, and to Privy 
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Councillor Koenig, for their coming. Tlie Chairman then outlined 
the previous work of the Commission. 

He requested Mr. Franc;ois Sachs, of Brussels, and Dr. F. G, 
Wiechmann, of New York, to again undertake the editing of the 
French and of the English text of the proceedings. 

The sets of quartz plates which had been selected by the P/rj/sih'df isch- 
TechnkcM Reichsanstalt in BerUn, and which had been tested in the 
laboratory of the Verein der Deittschen Zuckerindnstrie as to their sugar 
value, have been distributed to proper central statiouvS of the countries 
interested, and there are kept at the disposal of chemists. Thes(^ 
plates have been tested in almost all of the countries which have 
received the sets, and have been found correct. Some of these stations 
have thus far not made a report as to the results of this re-exami- 
nation, and such a report is therefore requested. 

Execution of the Paris agreement, according to which chemically 
pure sugar is to be used for the adj ustment of polariscopes and for the 
testing of plates, has, in some countries, met with difficultios because 
they could not succeed in preparing chemically pure sugar. The 
laboratory at Berlin, therefore, offers to furnish chemically pure sugar. 

In the determination of invert-sugar a difficulty has arisen, inas¬ 
much as the English chemists have of late again declared against the 
clarification with basic lead acetate; the Commission will therefore 
have to seek means and methods to prevent, in this respect, loss of 
imiformity> now secured in the methods of analysis. 

THE day’s proceedings. 

I- '‘Eeport concerning practical experiences made with th (3 
uniform methods of analysis agreed upon in Paris.” 

Doctor Hermann delivered an address on this topic; this is 
published in the ZeitscJmft des Vereins der Deiitscheii ZmkmndmtfU\ 
The speaker was of the opinion that numerical proofs of the success 
of the Paris agreement could not be adduced, yet the fact could be 
stated that the differences have decreased in number. To avoid a. 
warming of the polariscope tubes in handling, he recommended 
covering the same with rubber. 

Privy Councillor Professor Doctor von Buchka made the following 
statements: — 

The International Commission for Uniform Methods of Sugar 
Analysis decided in the year 1900 that the determination of invert- 
sugar in raw sugars is to be carried out according to the method of 
Pi'ofessor Dr. A. Herzfeld. It seems desirable to abandon this 
method and to prepare Fehling’s solution in such a manner that the 
weighed constituents he brought into solution with water, up to one 
liter. This would be in accordance with the method otherwise 
customary in the preparation of normal solutions. This method of 
procedure has, moreover, been adopted in the official directions for 
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tlie analysis of wine, decreed in Germany in the year 1S96. It seems 
desirable that the manner of preparing Pehling’s solution be always 
the same, whatever purpose the sugar determination may have to 
serve. 

Professor Dr. Herzfeld replied that Herzfeld’s method differs from 
the method used in the examination of wines, not only in the niaunor 
of preparing Pehliog’s solution, but also in the employment of a 
definite heating surface. A further essential difference is the fact 
that the reaction is suddenly interrupted after two minutes by the 
introduction of cold water. On this account all tables which have 
been jmepared by Meissl and others are no longer of value, unless 
one is also willing to return not only to Soxhlet’s Pehling’s solution, 
hut also to the antiquated working methods for which these tables 
have been established. 

In the determination of invert-sugar the ten grams of cane sugar 
which are dissolved in Pehling’s solution exert a great influence on 
the amount of copper reduced. It would therefore he dangerous to 
alter the concentration of the solution before this influence shall have 
been carefully studied, and a decision arrived at as to whether it 
might not bo necessary to establish a new table for the solutions 
made thus differently. 

Mr. Pellet declares himself as opposed to the use of basic lead 
acetate as a clarifying reagent, and for the heating of the solution to 
reduce the copper on the water-hath instead of over the naked flame. 

Government-Councillor Strohmer believed that ho might declare in 
the name of the Austrian chemists that they agree with the remarks 
made by Professor Herzfeld, for a change in the manner of preparing 
Pehling’s solution would necessitate a change of tables for the deter¬ 
mination of invert-sugar, that is to say, would amount to a change of 
the method itself. Commerce has adopted Herzfeld’s method. Each 
produce-exchange demands in the certificate determination of invert- 
sugar according to Herzfeld. If the method were to be changed the 
consent of commerce would have to he secured. It was the deter¬ 
mination of invert-sugar which held hack for so long the introdirction 
of uniform methods, and Mr. Strolimer expresses the wish that this 
agreement, which it was so difficult to bring about, may not again he 
disturbed so soon by the introduction of a now method of i,)reparing 
Pehling’s solution. Dr. Woy next presented an axiditional report 
f ikL l.J of the day’s program. He, too, is unahlo to presont data 
which cover all Germany, but in a compilation of Silesian analyses 
made in duplicate he made the observation that sorios of analyses 
which were in excellent agreement were suddcjiily intorrupted by 
series which exhibited serious differences, and tliat in such cases the 
super-analysis also did not tally with the series of former analyses, but 
at times represented an accurate average. In such cases only the 
samples can have been the cause of the differences. 
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He recommends tlie collecting of sucli cases in order to determine 
mimerically how often greater di:Sereiices arise and whether in such 
cases the fault is to he asciibed to the method, the analyst, or the 
taking of the sample. Furthermore, he desires a more exact defini¬ 
tion of the maximum amount of basic lead acetate, and of aluminium 
hydrate, allowable, in order to exclude as far as possible the source 
of error inherent in the volume of the precipitate. 

Dr. Koehler-Maltsch was of the opinion that differences which still 
occur in polarizations must be ascribed to faulty graduation of the 
flasks. 

The Commission decided to elect a Sub-commission for the elucida¬ 
tion of the questions at issue. This Sub-commission is to consist of 
Messrs. Watt, Wiechmann and Strohmer, and is to study especially 
the question of clarification by basic lead acetate, as well as the ques¬ 
tion of a change inFehling's solution. Privy-Councillor von Buchka 
promises his assistance in these investigations. 

II. “The valuation of ‘Sand’ and ‘Hrystallzucker’ in Inter¬ 
national trade.” 

Government-Councillor Strohmer, of Yienna, discussed this ques¬ 
tion. His lecture is printed in the Zeitsclmft des Yereins der Deiitschen 
Ztickerindiistrien This addi’ess evoked no discussion. 

III. “ Introduction of International uniform directions for sam¬ 
pling raw sugars.” Mr. Wiechmann stated that he considered it to 
be verj' desirable that a 100 per cent, sample be taken, that is to say, 
a sample from every package wherever this may prove at all possible. 
Furthermore, he added that great attention ought to be paid to the 
manner in which' samples are taken, for otherwise very peculiar 
results would be secxired, especially with the raw sugars of lower 
grades. 

Director S, Stein, of Livei’pool, explained that in England sugar, 
on importation, has to pay duty according to polarization. It is of 
great importance that for this purpose the same sample be used which 
is used in effecting the purchase. The English authorities found 
very marked differences between their analyses and the results which 
the refineries declared. The cause of this is to be sought in the dif¬ 
ferent manner of sampling of the sugar. It is very difficult to obtain 
a correct average sample, especially of cane sugar. As is known, 
cane sugar is put up in different kinds of packages. Eor instance, in 
bags, in mats, in hogsheads, etc. Eurthermore, a cane sugar is not 
homogeneous, but varies in composition in different parts of the 
package. Thus, in cane sugar, syrups and semi-fluid masses occur. 
All this has to be taken into consideration. It is necessary that 
the sampling be done in such a manner that the sample diuwn 
be truly representative of the sugar. Sampling should be done 
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in such a way that the sample shall he taken from different 
parts of the package, and at one time. It is well known 
that stored sugar changes its composition. A sffgar which has a 
certain composition to-day has a different composition one or two 
months hence. It is also necessary that the sampling he done on a 
given number of bags or packages. Mr. Stein therefore advised the 
adoption of a resolution or the addressing of a request to the Inter¬ 
national Commission to consider what points of view should neces¬ 
sarily be borne in mind in order that uniform sampling, especially of 
cane sugars, may be achieved. The speaker is confident that the con¬ 
clusions of such a forum in this most important matter would prove 
binding and elucidating. 

At the request of the chairman Mr. Wiechmann agreed to prepare a 
compilation of the different directions which are in force in the various 
countries interested in the sugar industry, and to submit this pre¬ 
liminary report to the Sub-commission, consisting of Messrs. 
Wiechmann, Watt and Strohmer. 

It was the general opinion that it was necessary to consult export 
chemists more than has been done heretofore in the drawing up of 
working directions for samplers. 

IV. and V. Influence of temperature on the specific rotation of 
sucrose,” and “ Introduction of temperature-corrections when the 
temperature of observation differs from the temperature of G., 
which has been accepted as the normal temperature.” These two 
topics are disposed of together. 

Dr. Schoenrock discussed the first-named of these subjects. His 
address is printed in the Zeifschri/t des ]’‘ercd}i3 der .Deutschen 
Ziickerindustrie. 

In the discussion of this address Mr. Wiechmann, while expressing 
appreciation of Schoenrock’s labors, declai'ed against the introduction 
of corrections to polarizations obtained in actual practice. Professor 
Herzfeld took the same position, because, besides tho variations in 
specific rotation, still other factors come into play, for instance, the 
variable amount of evaporation which takes place on filtering tho 
solution. 

Professor Brodhun remarked that if correct coiToetions are applied 
correct results must be obtained. It w^as deckled that tho individual 
members of the Commission for the present are to study the question 
of corrections on their own account, 

VI. “ Determination of the sugar subject to duty or bounty con¬ 
tained in saccharine products and fruit preserves.” 

In this connection the chairman read a paper prepared by Mr. II. 
W, Wiley of WasMngton, who, to the regret of those assembled, was 
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preyented from attending. The chairman closed his remarks with the 
words that the point of view taken by Mr. Wiley would probably 
meet with the unanimous approval of the Commission. There was no 
objection to this comment. 

YII. “ Chemical control as an aid to the Entrepotsystein, 
sanctioned by the Brussels convention.” 

The printed address of Professor Herzfeld on this subject was in 
evidence. It also appeared in the Vereins?:elUc]hrift. There was no 
debate on this address. 

The following papers which figured on the program of the Congress 
of Applied Chemistry were also disposed of during the session of the 
Commission: 

(1) Lecture of Mr. Wiechmann on “A restant source of error in 
optical sugar analysis.” The question of the influence of the basic 
lead acetate precipitate, discussed by Mr. Wiechmann, is to be further 
studied. 

(2) Lecture of Mr. Dupont: “ Sur 1’ unification des echelles 
saccharimetriques et Fadoption d’une echelle a poids normale de 20 
grammes.” 

Mr. Dupont was not present. Decision on his proposition to 
introduce a normal weight of 20 grammes is deferred. 

(3 and 4) A paper by Mr. David E. Davoli: “A study in the 
determination of raffinose,” and a paper by the same, “Should 
raffinose be considered as non-sugar in calculating the quotient of 
purity ? ” were presented in print. There w^as no discussion of these 
papers. 

(5) A lecture by kli*. Sachs: “Shall chemical measuring instru¬ 
ments be graduated according to the old Mohr method, or according 
to the new official method of Prance and Germany?” A discussion 
followed this address. Professor Weinstein and Privy-Councillor 
von Buchka stated their opinion to be that a single section should 
not adopt a resolution in this matter, and declared a return to 
Mohr’s method a step backwards. Mr. Fran(;ois Sachs disputed 
the latter assertion. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

P. G. Wiechmann. 


The retail price of sugar in Prance has gone down at least l|d. per lb. 
This speaks well for the chances of stimulating consumption in that 
country. German buyers have secured a reduction from 29s. fid, to 
20s. 9d. 
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THE CHEMICAL HATUEE OF THE PRODUCTS OF 
OYI^milEATING- OF SUGAR. 

By 1A Stolle. 

(Read at the international Congress for Applied Chemistry, Berlin.) 

The fact that in the manufacture of sugar ai^preciahle amounts of 
the same get destroyed, has forced us not only to study the question 
from a scientific standpoint, but also to improve the apparatus used 
in the industry on the basis of strict experimentation and deliberation 
in order to reduce the loss to a minimum. 

The sugar losses from which a refinery suffers are of three kinds ; 
there is first of all the mechanical loss which accrues from working 
up the sugar ; secondly, the loss caused by the chemical impurities 
found in the raw material; and thirdly transformations in the sucrose 
itself, brought about by the method of working emidoyed, such as 
inversion and caramelization. 

We have long held the view that there are no longer any so-called 
nndetermiiiahlo losses in our industry; wo are convinced that each 
of the phases of manufacture through which the sugar pass<,is exor¬ 
cises a greater or lesser inlluenco in destroying it. But so far no 
reliable scientific explanation of this fact has been forthcoming, and 
it is not i)ossible at the moment to suggest au entirely satisfactory 
solution. 

The worst enemy of sugar is unquestionably lieat. We know that 
in all those pha,ses of manufacture in which a high temperature is 
pwesont for an extended p)eriod, the sugar suffers more or less appre¬ 
ciable decomposition and transformation, which is recognized either 
by smell, by taste, or by the naked eye. 

That the character and extent of tliese sugar decompositions arises 
from chemical combinations in the heated sugar solutions, goes without 
saying, for it is clear that a chemically pure sugar solution must 
behave differently to one which contains either alkalies or acids, or 
their respective salts. In the general trade, it is practically impos¬ 
sible to work w’ith chemically pure sugar, for to begin with we have 
to deal with raw products which contain foreign organic and inorganic 
bodies, and for another thing, we are forced to increase the aniount of 
inorganic matter present by adding alkalies in order to reduce the 
possibility of the amount of organic non-sugar increasing during the 
process by means of inversion. 

We are thus placed in a dilemma out of which wo emerge by 
choosing the lesser evil, the addition of alkali, in order to avoid the 
greater inversion. According to the quantity of alkali which is 
added, shall have to reckon with invert sugar and products of 
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decomposition in more or less considerable amounts. If we work so 
strongly alkaline that tbe masse cuite is distinctly alkaline to the 
plienolphtalein test, we shall then have little reducing matter to deal 
with in the same ; but in that case the masse cuite will get a darker 
shade of colour under the higher temperature than in the contrary 
case. The residual molasses will not turn out a well flavoured syrup 
without further treatment. These are the disadvantages of working 
with a proportionately high alkalinity under high boiling teinperu- 
tiire. But if one is in a position to work at a low temperature owing 
to the product not needing great hardness, then it is advantageous to 
have a distinct alkalinity as the normal. 

These two methods have their p?’os and cans, and their application 
ill practice is almost entirely the result of the conclusions drawn by 
the sugar consumer from the finished wares. Which of these is the 
most advantageous it is not within the scope of this paper to decide. 

I have only touched on these two points in order to compare with 
one another two works appearing some time ago which treated on the 
destruction of sugar through heat in the course of large refinery 
practice. These are the works of Wassiiiefi and Molenda. The first 
represents the Bussian system, the boiling at high temperatures, 
whereas Molenda deals with the customary methods in Western 
Europe. Herein lies the chief reason for the difierence in sugar 
destruction and the amounts of reducing matter arising therefrom. 

If we compare the cooling temperature of a strike of refined accord¬ 
ing to the two authors, we find that Wassilieff gives 102'o° C. and 
Molenda 90'o°, being a difierence of 12“ C. How great an infiuence 
the height of the temperature has in decomposing these strong con¬ 
centrations is best seen from Herzfeld’s experiments, and to quote a 
case in practice which has a direct bearing on this refining, Woestyn 
says that the transformation in the sugar commences at a steam pres¬ 
sure of 2, or even atmospheres, and becomes more extensive the 
higher the temperature and pressure are raised during boiling. 

IJiifortunately Wassilieff gives no intimation of the alkalinity of 
his juices and masse cuites, and it is also to be noted that all his 
calculations are on the basis of the apparent purity. We find that 
the heating up of the stidke from 87*5° to 102*5° lasts, according to 
Wassilieff, 23*5 minutes, while Molenda gives 8 to 10 minutes, and 
only heats from 76° to 90*5°. In both cases a variation of 15°, but 
the initial temperatures were very different. 

It follows from this that the degree of heat applied during the boil¬ 
ing and also the duration of its action on the masse cuite leads in 
Wassilieff’s cases to greater destruction than do Molenda’s at a lower 
temperature. Moreover, the Bussian sugar is boiled coarse, whereas 
Molenda only deals with fine grain. This difference points in the 
former to a much slower formation of grain at a higher temperature 
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than in the other. To mention once more the role played by lime, 
a distinct alkalinity protects the sugar from an otherwise quicker 
destruction, but it considerably affects at a high temperature the 
products of decomj)osition arising therefrom, so that the masse cuite 
becomes eventually darker. 

In any case the two publications cited are of great value, and we 
must certainly thank Wassilieff for drawing our attention to this 
momentous matter in our industry. 

To go more closely into the estimation of these newly established 
products of decomposition we must consider whether the establish¬ 
ment of the reducing power alone sujBices for elucidating this problem. 
I believe that I can show that this is not the case; and in proof of 
this contention we have only to glance at Wassilieff’s work, where he 
has failed to find any sugar loss during boiling, with the copper 
test. 

Bearing in mind the importance of Wassilieff’s indications, I insti¬ 
tuted similar experiments. I vstarted to begin with from the same 
ijoiiit of view, but soon came to the conclusion that all the transac¬ 
tions and decompositions hivolvod wore not sufficiently and character¬ 
istically estimated by the copper tost alone, but that to complete the 
experiment the following tests were needcjd as well:— 

1. Direct polarisation. 

2. Estimation of sugar after Clerget’s method. 

3. Estimation of the ash, 

4. Estimation of the organic non-sugar. 

Organic non-sugar 1=100—(P-|-A). 

,, ,, ,, 11=100—(Glerget+A), 

and the water estimation. 

With those figures to hand it is possible to get a fairly accurate 
estimation. 

It might be well to point out hero that all subsecj^uent figures refer 
to clairce and masse cuite which were obtained exclusively from pure 
white Biissian raw sugar without the slightest preseriCo of after¬ 
products or washing waters. The raw sugar employed came from the 
1902-3 campaign, arid had an average composition as follows;— 

Polarisation .99*7o per cent. 

Sugar after Clerget. 99*75 ,, 

Water . 0*04 ,, 

Ash . 0*034 ,, 

Organic non-sugar. 0*176 ,, 

10 gr. sugar reduced 32*5 mgr.; the siigai* was thus free from 
invert sugar. 

The raw sugar was melted down in large iron pans of 3*9 cubic 
metres capacity with warm water, under the action of direct steam at 
45lbs. pressure and heated to 90*^ 0. During the melting and heating 
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tlie mass was kept in continuous motion by means of a stirrer. The 
clairce was about 69'70 Brix thick. A very slight addition of lime 
was made, just sufficient to prevent inversion. The completed solu¬ 
tion, which required for neutralization an average of 0-3 cm. of 1‘10 
normal acid (Phenolphtalcin indicator), gave on analysis the following 
figures calculated on 100 of dry substance :— 


Sugar . 

99 '67 per cent.: 

1 10 gr. of sugar 

Olerget . 

99-21 „ j 

solution 

Ash. 

0*03 

) reduced 

Organic non-sugar—-I 

0*30 „ j 

t 46*2 mgr. of 

Organic non-sugar—II 

0*76 „ j 

1 copper. 


Here decomposition has already commenced, as is seen by the 
altered figures. 

The analysis of the clairce filtered over char gave :— 

Polarisation. 99*85 per 

Olerget . 99*57 

Ash. 0*02 

Organic non-sugar—I 0*13 
Organic non-sugar—II 0*41 

On comparing the two results we find a decided improvement in the 
clairce. There is no sensible increase in the amount of copper 
reduced, the small di:fiereiice lying within the limits of analytical 
error. 

If we now turn to the boiling mass, we find the following tempera¬ 
tures :— 

Concentration of the clairce .. between 55° and 62*5° 0. 

Graining . ,, 62*5° and 

After-boiling. ,, 75° and 94°. 

Beheating . ,, 94° and 97*5^ 0. 

In order to test the assertion of Wassilieffi that the sugar decom¬ 
position was distributed imevenly in the loaves in the filling house, a. 
sample of masse cuite was placed in a tin case and quickly cooled. 
Again a loaf was cut through lengthways and samples taken from 
the base and apex respectively. 


These samples give the following results:— 


Sugar after Polarisation 

Filtered 

Clairce. 

99*85 . 

Sample. 

99-T6 . 

Top. 

99-69 

Loaf. 

Centre. 

.. 99-39 

Sugar after Olerget 

99*57 . 

99-60 . 

99-46 

.. 99-25 

Ash . 

0*02 . 

0*02 

0'02 

.. 0-02 

Organic non-sugar—I 

0*13 . 

0*22 . 

. 0*29 

.. 0-59 

Organic non-sugar—II 

0*41 . 

0*38 . 

. 0'52 

.. 0-73 

10 gr. reduced mgr. of 
copper. 

47*0 . 

. 50*7 

. 53*1 

.. 6P2 

Both the masse cuite and the clairce 

were here fully neutral. 


■ cent.\ 


10 gr. of clairce 
reduced 
47*0 mgr. of 
copper. 
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If we look once more at tlie figures we shall note that just as in 
Wassilieff’s case an alteration has actually taken place in the compo¬ 
sition of the masse cuite, not only the amount of reducing substance, 
but also the optical figures show clearly that decomposition has been 
at wurk. This is further shown in the certain growth of organic non- 
sugar. 

There is, however, a possibility of explaining otherwise the differ¬ 
ences in the composition of the loaf masse cuites. The quantity of 
green syrups luesent in the masse cuite varies in particular portions 
of the loaves. In a perpendicular casting the crystals go more rapidly 
to the point than to the upper end. Consequently the loaf points are 
richer in crystals and heavier than are the bases. Should then the 
gentle cooling have no influence on the amount of reducing substance, 
we can find out from the figures of water content (and consequently 
of green syrup content) as well as the reducing figures, how high the 
yield in reducing substance is for any given portion of the sugar loaf. 
If the moisture in the tested sample is 8*03 per cent., the copper tost 
gives, calculated in dry substance, 50*7 mgr., the water content in 
the centre of the loaf 9*53 2 )er cent. The su 2 ) 2 )osed yield in reducing 
substance in i^roportion to the amount of green syrups is given by 
the equation 

8*53 : 50*7 : : 9'55 : a; 

consequently x was calculated at 56*7 mgr. Cu. in dry substance. It 
was, however, found to be 61*2 mgr. This small difference shows us 
that really more copper was found; this is also clear from the fact 
that the polarisation differences were greater than had been calcu¬ 
lated. At the same time we also notice that the differences are not so 
great as they appeared at first sight. It is clearly shown from the 
figures of Wassilieff and myself that under a high temperature of 
cooling the decomposition in the sugar extends to the filling house, 
whereas Molenda’s figures prove that at low temperatures such is not 
the case. In the first method (boiling and cooling at high tempera¬ 
ture) the masse cuite is very light coloured to conimenco with, hut is 
observed on cooling to become darker; hero thehigli tein|>eraturo has 
an influence on the colour and on the chemical conq>ositiou of the 
masse cuite, 

/^To he continued.) 


The imports of sugar into the United Kingdom during 
August were very large. A good deal of the increase was duo to 
Eiissia’s desire to get in as much as possible before i)rohibitioii 
intervened. 
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THE OARBONACEOHS MATTER OF ANIMAL CHARCOAL.^ 
By T. L. Patterson, F.I.C., F.C.S. 


(Continued from page Jj-SS.) 


Anahjses of Typical Charcoals .—Having separated and determined 
the composition of tEe carbonaceous residue from bydrocbloric acid 
and the organic body separated from that residue by cold sulphuric 
acidj I analysed a number of typical samples of animal charcoal—that 
is to say, the portion \vhich is lost on ignition—to ascertain any 
diiference amongst them with regard to the organic body and the 
changes which take place with use. The charcoals were all calculated 
to dryness at the temperature of the water-oven, and the weights of 
the carbonaceous and organic matters were determined at the same 
temperature. The organic matter soluble in water was obtained by 
washing the charcoal with water, evaporating the filtrate to dryness 
on the water “bath, and igniting gently. In all cases the residue 
blackened on ignition. The difference in weight before and after 
ignition is the soluble organic matter. The organic matter soluble in 
sulphuric acid was obtained as described above; it is the difference in 
weight before and after treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid. 
A portion was ignited, and the weight of tbe ash recorded. Carbonic 
acid was estimated in the original charcoal and also in the ash; the 
difference gives tbe carbonic acid burned off. Organic matter soluble 
in hydrochloric acid is the difference between the sum of these 
constituents calculated to per cent, and 100. Nitrogen was 
deteimined by the Kjeldahl process in the whole charcoal and in the 
carbonaceous residue from hydrochloric acid; that is to say, carbon- 
aceous matter + oi’ganic matter. The difference between these two 
estimations gives the nitrogen soluble in hydrochloric acid. In order to 
ascertain whether the soluble nitrogen was not due to ammonia or some 
of its derivatives, a portion of I. was washed with water and tbe 
filtrate distilled with soda. Only 0-017 percent, of nitrogen, existing 
probably as carbonate of ammonia, was recovered. The residue "was 
then treated with hydrochloric acid and filtered. The filtrate distilled 
with soda yielded 0-087 per cent, of nitrogen, existing probably as 
amines. These two estimations only acccount for 0*101 of the 
0*51 percent, of nitrogen soluble in hydrochloric acid; therefore most 
of the nitrogen soluble in hydrochloric acid exists in combinations 
which are not volatile. The presence of fixed nitrogenous bodies was 
demonstrated by evaporating other portions of the aqueous and 
hydrochloric acid solutions of the same charcoal to dryness with 


*Erom the Joum. Soc, Chem. Industry, Scottish Section. 
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excess of soda solution. Portions of each residue were heated in a 
test tube with soda-lime. In each case the vapour given o:^ had the 
smell of burnt bones, and turned moistened red litmus paper blue. 
The charcoal contains besides, a trace of nitrogen existing as insoluble 
cyanides, for, on condensing the gases given off on treatment with 
hydrochloric acid, hydrocyanic acid was detected, both by smell and 
by the ferrocyanide test. 

A great difference is noticeable in the percentage of carbonaceous 
matter in these charcoals. I. and II. have been made from bones 
from which little, if any, of the gelatin was boiled out before charring, 
like III., IV., and V.; VI. and VII. are stock charcoals from one 
refineiy where the carbonaceous matter increases with use, by the 
charring of vegetable matter, absorbed from the sugar solutions in 
the process of revivification. In VIII. the carbonaceous matter has 
been reduced to about half that in new charcoal by air leakages in the 
same process; and No. IX., like No. VII., has accumulated carbon, 
to the extent of about I'l- per cent., in the course of long use. 

The organic matter soluble in water is a trilling quantity, but 
it is present in all now charcoals. Of course the first washing 
removes it. 

The organic matter soluble in sulphuric acid is a significant 
constituent of animal charcoal. Together with the carbonaceous 
matter it forms the residue obtained on treatment with hydrochloric 
acid, usually called carbon. No. V., whicli only contains 0*27 per 
cent., has been charred at a higher temperature, and j)robably for a 
longer period than the other four new charcoals. The refinery stock 
charcoals, VI. and VII., have lost a large portion of this organic 
matter, and the spent charcoals, VIII. and IX., contain little more 
than a trace. I am inclined to believe that this organic matter plays 
an important part in the life of the charcoal, as I hope to show after 
we consider the nitrogen estimations. 

The oi’ganic matter soluble in hydrochloric acid, although a difference 
quantity and probably containing a little water, is, too, a significant 
constituent, as will also appear after discussing nitrogen. 

The only other constituent lost on ignition is carbonic acid, and 
the analyses show the loss to be great in the case of new charcoals. 
In all the charcoals, except IX., the loss amounts to bofcween 
69 per cent, and 94 per cent, of the total carbonic acid present. The 
stock charcoals lose less because they contain less, and that in 
proportion to the time they have been in use. The carbonic acid in 
the spent charcoal has nearly all been burnt olf in the process of 
revivification. The observation of this loss on ignition reveals a 
considerable error in the analysis of charcoal, which, together with 
the organic matter soluble in water and in hydrochloric acid, has 
hitherto been recorded as organic matter. 


39 
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Bisms&ion of Nitrogen Determinations ,—Nitrogen lias long been 
known to be an essential constituent of animal charcoal. Wallace 
(Proceedings, Glasgow Phil. Soc., Yol. VI., p. 377, 1865-68) gave it 
as his opinion that the nitrogen is in combination with carbon. With 
reference to the carbonaceous matter he says: “'Although it is always 
called carbon, it is not strictly pure carbon, but consists partly of 
that element and partly of nitrogen.^’ And believing that the 
nitrogen removed by hydrochloric acid was due to decomposition of 
carbon nitride, recommends that in reporting analyses any such 
nitrogen should be added to the carbon insoluble in that acid {Bngar 
Cane^ Vol. II., p. 505, 1870). He made several estimations of 
nitrogen, and found 1‘08 per cent, and 1*55 per cent, in new charcoal 
containing 9*00 per cent, and 8*50 per cent, of carbon. Pie observed 
that the nitrogen diminished with use, for two samples of moderately 
old charcoal contained only 0*30 per cent, and 0*55 per cent, of 
nitrogen. He also observed that the carbonaceous matter separated 
from a particular sample contained about two-thirds of the nitrogen 
existing in the original charcoal; in other samples he found much 
less. And in a paper to the Chemical Society {Chem. Soc. 

Yol. XXIII., p. 100, 1869) he mentions having found 0*034 per cent, 
of hydrogen in a specimen of charcoal, hut he did not carry the 
investigation further. My experiments generally confirm those of 
W'allace with regard to the total nitrogen in charcoal, its loss on 
solution and diminution with use, but I have arrived at other 
conclusions regarding its combinations. 

It has been shown above that the carbonaceous matter separated 
with hydrochloric acid contained 6*38 per cent, of an organic body 
soluble in cold concentrated sulphmic acid, which yielded to ultimate 
analysis 11*97 per cent, of nitrogen. On calculating the proportion 
of this body present in the carbonaceous matter insoluble in hydro- 
. chloric acid, that is, carbonaceous matter -|- organic matter, for the 
analyses given above, we find that I. contains 9*76 per cent. ,* 
II., 12*62 per cent.; HI., 17*69 per cent.; lY., 14*89 per cent. ; 
Y., 2*60 per cent.; YI., 2*49 per cent.; YIL, 2*40 per cent.; 
YIII,, 0*39 per cent.; and IX., 0*23 per cent. The percentage is 
very high in II., III., and lY., and when we recollect that more of 
these bodies can be dissolved out by digestion with sulphuric acid at 
100“ C., and stiU. more on boiling, we are justified in assuming that a 
large portion of what, in new charcoal, has hitherto been called carbon 
is composed of highly carbonised nitrogenous bodies. Indeed, it is 
very probable that elementary carbon does not exist in new charcoal 
at all, for if we calculate the nitrogen insoluble in hydrochloric acid 
to its equivalent of the organic body, and deduct the figure so found 
from the residue insoluble in hydrochloric acid, that is, the carbon¬ 
aceous matter + organic matter, very little carbon is left to exist 
in the free state. This has been done in the following table ;— 
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IT insoluble 
in H 01. 

Corresponding 
Quantity of 
Organic Body—N. 

H Cl Besidue 
found. 

(Carbonaceous 
Matter-f-Organic 
Matter.) 

i 

j 

Free (?) Carbon. ! 

1 

! 

1 

! I. 

1*85 

Ir5*4f5 

20-19 

4-74 i 

i II. 

l-7o 

14-62 

16 56 

1-94 1 

I III. 

0-99 

8-27 

10-74 

2-47 i 

! lY. 

0-84 

7-02 

11-42 

4-40 i 

i Y. 

0*55 

4-59 

10-40 

5-81 > 

! YI. 

0*67 

5-60 

11-65 

6-05 i 

1 YII. 

0-71 

5-93 

16-65 

10-72 1 

' VIII. 

015 

1-25 

5-07 

3-82 1 

1 IX. 

0-66 

5-51 

17-09 

11-58 

i 


The last column shows how much carbon should be present in the 
free state, if all the nitrogen in the carbonaceous matter were 
combined as it is in the organic body. Inasmuch, however, as there 
are several organic bodies present in the carbonaceous matter, and as 
they are likely to decrease in nitrogen as they become more carbonised 
and insoluble in sulphuric acid, we are driven to the conclusion that 
elementary carbon does not exist in new charcoal, but that it is all in 
combination with nitrogen, hydrogen, and probably oxygen. Of 
course, this statement does not hold good with old or used charcoals 
like VI., YII,, and IX., in which the carbonaceous matter has 
increased from the accumulation of vegetable carbon in the process 
of revivification. 

Theoretical Conclusions .—The organic bodies, soluble in acidSy 
doubtless pla}^ an important part in the economy of the charcoal. 
We have seen that they are colour absorbers, and that they decrease 
with use and revivification, until in the two spent charcoals only 
traces remain. There are two theories with regard to thorn which 
may be put forward to account for the decrease. The first is, that 
these bodies which are less highly carbonised than the insoluble 
carbonacous matter, form in the charcoal a kind of reserve, from 
which a new surface of very active carbonaceous matter is deposited 
every time the charcoal is revivified; the very low red heat to which 
it is subjected just being sufficient to produce the carbonisation 
necevSvsary for the purpose. As long as a portion of these organic 
bodies are retained the charcoal remains active and capable of 
exerting its full, or nearly its full, decolorising power. When 
they are burned out, as in VIII. and IX., the charcoal bocomes 
useless. 

The other theory is that these bodies are gradually dissolved out 
by the large quantities of sugar liquid passed through the charcoal, 
Xew charcoal has the property of giving the lower products of the 
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refinery a rich yellow '‘bloom,” much appreciated by sugar consumers. 
As the charcoal becomes old this effect wears away. The acid 
solution of the organic matter separated by sulphuric acid possesses 
this yellow colour, and the aqueous solution, although colourless at 
first, undergoes decomposition and becomes yellow with heating and 
concentration. The hydrochloric acid solution is also colourless, if 
we except the slight yellow colour due to iron, a little of which is 
present in all charcoal, and, doubtless, like the aqueous solution, 
assumes a yellow colour with heating and concentration. This 
property of instability and becoming coloured on heating, is possessed 
ill a very high degree by all the volatile products of the destructive 
distillation of bones. In view of these considerations it may be 
assumed, with little hesitation, that the bloom is produced by solution 
in minute quantity, in the sugar liquor, of the more soluble portions 
of the nitrogenous organic bodies in the charcoal. We have seen 
that the hydrated body is soluble in a solution of sugar, but perhaps 
both portions—that soluble in hydrochloric acid as well as the portion 
soluble in sulphuric acid—contribute to the effect. Whatever the 
quantities dissolved, it will be colourless at first, biit the heating it 
undergoes in the process of boiling the sugar solutions to grain, is 
sufficient to bring about the slight decomposition necessaiy to produce 
the yellow colour, -which, like the syrup, is concentrated in the after 
products of the refinery. A very little would be quite sufficient to 
communicate the bloom to the yellow sugars. Instead, therefore, of 
being further carbonised by revivification, they are, according to this 
theory, slowly consumed by dissolution in the sugar liquors. If it be 
the case that these bodies are the colour producers, then Charcoal No. V. 
could not be expected to give much bloom, since it contains less of 
them than No. YII., which has been 38 weeks in continuous use, and 
probably revivified 45 times. These, howwer, are questions which 
will require careful study in the refinery to arrive at a definite 
conclusion. One or other of the two theories which I have mentioned 
may serve to explain what takes place, but both may be required to 
to account for the gradual fall of organic matter in stock charcoals 
in the course of long use. 

I have to acknowledge the assistance of Br. Patterson, of the 
Yorkshire College, who kindly made the combustions for me. 


In the South AMcan Customs Union tariff, under Glass I., we find 
the following:—Sugar: (a) Not refined, golden syrup, molasses, 
saccharum, and treacle, 3s. 6d. per 100 lbs,; {h) refined, 5s. per 100 lbs. 
No rebate is granted to sugar from the United lungdom. 
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LEVAN : A NEW BACTEEIAT. GUM FROM SUGAEA 
By E. Giieig-Smith, M.Sc., and Thos. Steel, F.L.S., F.O.S. 

(Conibrned from page Jj.52.) 


Levan thus prepared is a yellowisli-white solid, opaque when dry, 
and translucent when moist. It dissolves in a small proportion of 
water to form a mucilage resembling gum arabic, and on the 
addition of more water the solution becomes white and opalescent. 
The gum does not separate from the semi-solution when allowed 
to stand for lengthened periods nor when centrifuged. 

Because of the persistent opalescence of the solution, which is 
not removed by any ordinary means of treatment such as filtration 
with aluminium hydroxide, &c., it is not easy to determine the 
specific rotatory power of the gum except in a somewhat dilute 
solution. A solution containing 1 grm. of crude gum in 100 c.c. 
of water, when observed in 106 mm. tube in a Polarimetre-Laurent 
with monochromatic soda flame, gave a reading of—0*39° at20°0., 
which is equivalent to a specific rotation of about [«]"„*—40° for 
the pure gum. After oxidation with nitric acid of 1*24 sp. gr. at 
60° C., only oxalic acid was obtained; neither mucic nor saccharic 
acid was formed. 

On treatment with dilute acids in the cold or more quickly on 
warming, the gum is readily and completely hydrolysed, the sole 
product being levulose, which is produced in practically the theoretical 
quantity required by the formula—Cj.,!!, ^ 0 ( 3 . 

Ill some respects, this substance resembles Lippmann’s levulan, a 
body found in the juice of beetroots and in the residual molasses 
produced daring tlie manufacture of sugar therefrom. The most 
important points of resemblance are in yielding levulose on hydrolysis, 
and in possessing a Imvo-x'otatory power. From levulan it chiefly 
differs, {ji) in having a much lower specific rotating power, that for 
levulan being [«]„— 221°, whilst levan is only about [«]o — 40°; 
{h)m giving no blue precipitate with Fehling’s solution; (c) in the 
concentrated solution not gelatinising on cooling; (d) in not becoming 
insoluble in water when dehydrated by alcohol; in not being 
precipitated by lead subacetate. 

In his original description (Ber,, 14, 1509), Lippmann stated that 
levulan yielded mucic acid on oxidation with nitric acid, and this 
statement has been copied into standard works (Thorp, Diet. Applied 
Chemistry, ii., 280,1891; Morloy and Muir, Watt’s Diet, of Chemistry, 
iii., 116, 1892; Allen, Commercial Organic Analysis, i., 423, 1898), 
Lippmann (Ber., 25, 3320,1892) subsequently corrected the statement, 
having found it to be erroneous. 

Erom Journ. Soc. Oheni. Industry. 
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In tlie following table the properties of levan are compared with 
those of the allied substances inulin and starch :— 



Levan. 

Inulin. 

Starch. 

• • . 

— 40° 

— 40° 

Strongly dex- 
tro-rotary. 

Oxidation Hitric Acid. 

Oxalic Acid; 
no Mucic 
Acid 

Oxalic Acid; 
no Mucic 
Acid 

Oxalic Acid; 
no Mucic 
Acid 

Cold water. 

Very soluble 

Sparingly 

soluble 

Insoluble. 

Hot water solution after cooling 

Mucilaginous 

Limpid.. .. 

Q-elatinous. 

Prolonged heating with water 
at 100° 0. 

LTnchanged.. 

Hydrolised to 
Levulose 

Unchanged 

Hydi’olysis with acid. 

Levulose.... 

Levulose.... 

Dexti’ose, &c. 

Barjda water.. 

Precipitate.. 

Precipitate .. 

Precipitate. 

Lime water .. . 

*No precipi¬ 
tate 

No precipitate 

Precipitate. 

Milk of Lime. 

Precipitated. 

Not precipi¬ 
tated 

Precipitated. 

Strontia water . 

Precipitated. | 

t 

Precipitated. 

Lead Subacetate 

No precipitate 

No precipitate 

Precipitate. 

Ammoniacal Lead Acetate .... 

Precipitate., 

Precipitate.. 

Precipitate. 

Action of solution on Lead Oxide 

Does not dis¬ 

Dissolves 

Does not dis- 

in cold 

solve PbO. 

PbO. 

PbO. 

Ammoniacal Silver Nitrate in 
dark 

Not reduced. 

Eedueed .... 

Not reduced. 

Boiling Fehling’s Cii solution.. 

No reduction 

Slowly re¬ 
duced. 

No reduction 

Iodine.. . 

No action .. 

j No action ., 

Blue. 

Cuprammonium,, .. 

Dissolves ; 
does not de¬ 
posit on 

standing- 

! Dissolves ; 

1 throws down 
j heavy pre- 
i cipitate on 
1 standing. 

j 

i 

Does not per¬ 
fectly dis¬ 
solve ; 
throws down 
moderate 
blue sedi¬ 
ment. 


Besides the reactions noted in tbe table, levan is not precipitated by 
acid mercuric nitrate, by ferric cbloiide, b3^ copper sulphate, or by 
tannic acid. 

The barium compound prejmred by freeing the gum from phosphoric 
acid by dialysis, treating with excess of baryta water, quickly filtering, 

* Under particular conditions a precipitate is produced when a strong solution, of 
levan is mixed with lime water, hut this is extremely soluble and dissolves readily in a 
small excess of either solution. 

t Several samples of inulin prepared directly from dahlia tubes grown at Sydney gave 
a precipitate with strontia water, whilst a European commercial sample gave none The 
Sydney preparations gave the normal [«]» reading. 
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washing with alcohol, and drying first in vacuo over sulphuric acid, 
and then in a current of air free from carbon dioxide at 100^ C., under 
100 mm. pressure, contained 19*85 per cent, of EaO, a percentage 
similar to that found hy Ashoth for starch (Analyst, 1887, 12, 138). 

On heating the dry and powered gum in capillary tubes, it showed 
signs of melting at 183*^0., at 193° 0. the fragments became soft and 
adherent, and begin to rise in the narrow tube, at 198° steam bubbles 
were well marked, and at 200° the gum melted to a transparent 
frothy mass. 

The nearest allies to levan appear to be inulin and levulan, but as 
has been shown, it differs in important respects from these. It also 
certainly differs from the described derivatives of inulin, viz,, pyro- 
imilin, metinulin, and levulin, as well as from the bodies which have 
been described as sinistrin, triticin, secalose, and myco-inulin. 

The figures following show the effect of the growth of the bacillus 
in a solution of saccharose of 10 per cent, strength, as described at 
beginning of this paper. After removal of the gum hy precipitation 
with alcohol (the acidity being first neutralised with sodium hydroxide), 
and concentration of the saccharine solution, the residual syrup was 
found to contain for each 100 parts of sacchai’ose originally present: 
saccharose, 5*4; dextrose, 41*4; levulose, 20*6. It is thus seen that 
during its growth, the bacillus has inverted the saccharose and 
assimilated levulose. The difference between the dextrose and 
levulose in the residual syrup represents the levulose which has been 
used by the bacillus, and amounts to 20*8 per 100 of original 
saccharose. Were there as much levulose present as dextrose, the sum 
of the two sugars would be 82*8, which is equivalent to 78*7 of 
saccharose. This proportion, with the 5*4 still present, leaves 15*9 of 
saccharose not accounted for, A little of this may be due to 
mechanical loss during manipulation; and the remainder, which may 
he stated as at the very least 10 per cent., represents saccharose used 
up hy the bacillus in addition to the missing 20*8 of levulose. These 
results were checked hy examination of several different cultures, and 
in each case figures of a similar nature was obtained. 

In a culture made in 20 per cent, solution of saccharose, the 
growth of the bacillus was not nearly so abundant as in those 
made in 10 per cent, solutions, and the transformation of saccharose 
was correspondingly less complete. 

The nature of the acids secreted during the growth of the haeilliis 
is of interest, even though the total amount of those he relatively 
small. Oarhonic acid was evolved in the proportion of about 1*28 
grins, for each litre of cultural fluid containing 10 per cent, of 
saccharose. Of the acids remaining in the fluid, the most abundant 
was lactic, which was responsible for the greater part of the acidity. 
Besides these thei*e were present smaller amounts of capiic, butyric, 
acetic, and formic acids. 
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In the mucinous fermentation of beet juice by some bacteria, as, 
for example, Lemonostoc mesenteHoides, the sugar is changed partly 
to dextran (also called fermentation gum), of which there are two 
modifications, one soluble, the other insoluble in water, and partly 
to the hexatomic alcohol mannite. Another gum-producing organism, 
Bac. giimmosis^ Happ, also forms mannite when grown in sugar 
solutions. A careful examination of the cultural fluid from the 
growth of Bac. Levaniformans was made, but no trace of mannite 
could be detected. Ordinary alcohol also was not amongst the 
products of the fermentation. 

So far, we have been considering the action of a bacillus which 
was separated from cane juice. In the examination, however, of 
a number of raw and refined sugars, many races of the same 
organism were isolated. By the cultivation of these on various 
media, such as agar, gelatine, potato, bouillon, and milk, well- 
marked differences in habit were brought out. These races could 
he divided into one, two, or three groups, according to the value 
placed upon their growth characteristics. By repeated cultivation, 
the characters of one group alter and become identical with those 
of another, until reversion to the normal type is complete. The 
change to the normal type occurs in the course of a few crops or 
transfers in the case of some of the races, whilst with others 
reversion was much slower. 

The existence of these different races can perhaps he best 
accounted for by the varying physical conditions that have obtained 
during the process of manufacturing the sugar. These would he 
quite sufficient to cause the change from one race to another. The 
cultural variation of the race has hut little if any effect upon the 
production of levan, the yield of this substance apparently depending 
on the nature of the medium in w'hich the organism is grown. 

The normal type of Bac. Levaniformans may he described as a 
rod wnth rounded ends, the individuals occurring singly and in 
chains. The dimensions vary considerably, the cells usually 
measuring O’-l—0-6 by 2 —3 jli. Some of the derived races consist 
of a mixture of short stout, and of long rods, varying from 1*8 by 
2*0 to 1*0 by 6 / 1 . Grerminatxon is lateral. The rods are motile, and 
in bouillon move about with a widggling motion. In films of fluid 
saccharose media, the newly germinated rods have an active darting 
motion. There is practically no growth under anaerobic conditions. 

The rod forms a small oval and generally central eiidospore. Tho 
spores, like those of other bacilli, are capable of withstanding a moist 
heat of 100^ 0. for some time. Several tubes of saccharose media 
were infected with spores, and, after attaching aerial condensers, the 
tubes were immersed in biine which was kept slowly boiling. The 
media in the tubes boiled briskly. At various intervals up to five 
hours, tubes were taken out, cooled, and thereafter incubated at 
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37° 0. In all cases growth occurred and gum was formed. The 
spores can, therefore, withstand the action of boiling water for at 
least five hours, thereby proving as tolerant of heat as the potato 
bacillus of Lafar, the most powerfully resistant organism hitherto 
known. 

It is a matter of common observation that considerable alteration 
may take place in the composition of raw sugars either whilst 
awaiting shii^ment from the sugar mills, during transport, or whilst 
lying in store at the refineries. The most prominent sign of this 
change is an increase in the amount of reducing sugars. This 
alteration means of course a corresponding depreciation in the value 
of the sugar, and the monetary losses caused thereby have at times 
been very heavjn 

An examination of mimerons samples of raw and refined sugars 
from various parts of the world, has shown Bac, Le^vaniformaiu to be 
very widely, if not universally distributed, and its presence was not 
confined to sugars derived from the sugar cane, for we found it in 
both raw and refined beetroot sugars. Whether the bacillus exists in 
small or largo numbers in any given sample is of little 
significance ; the mere fact of its being present is sufficient, as, under 
favourable conditions, multiplication is very rapid. 

Although present in so many different samples, the organism is not 
in an active or growing sta,te in all. When the conditions (moisture, 
temperature, &c.) are unfavourable, growth will be in abeyance, and 
in such cases the sugar will remain unchanged. In all samples of 
sugar examined by us in which spontaneous inversion was known to 
he proceeding, the bacillus was found in an active state, and, in some 
cases, in practically pure cultiu’e. 

It has been already noted that, in experimental cultures, an increase 
of peptone gave an increase of gum levan and a relative decrease of 
hexoses (reducing sugars), and conversely, with decreasing amounts 
of nitrogenous material, there was a decrease of gum and a relative 
increase of reducing sugars. We have further vshown that the bacillus 
is capable of growing in solutions of cane sugar containing but a trace 
of nitrogenous food, as, for example, in solutions containing one- 
thousandth of a per cent, of peptone. 

The amount of nitrogenous matter existing in refined sugar crystals 
is infinitesimal, whilst that in raw sugar is also but small, and it is 
probable that when the bacillus is growing in such sugars the guin- 
forming faculty may be in abeyance. Examination of sugar samples 
in which a vigorous growth, accompanied by heavy inversion, had 
taken place, showed the complete absence of gum. 

An interesting instance is furnished by a sample of raw sugar which 
had been damaged by water and so rendered particularly suitable for 
the growth of the bacillus. In November, 1895, when the observation 
commenced, this sample contained close on 7 per cent, of water and 
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0*90 per cent, of reducing sugar. The sample was kept in a stoppered 
bottle, which was only partially filled, and the reducing sugar deter¬ 
mined from time to time. The amount of reducing sugar rose steadily, 
until, in November, 1901, it amounted to 32‘7 per cent., of which 
18*9 was dextros and 13*8 levulose. The bacteriological examination 
showed that the sugar contained Bac. Uvaniforimim in practically pure 
culture, there being present one inert bacterium to every ninety-nine 
active bacilli. A careful chemical examination was made, but no levaii 
could be detected. It is quite probable that the physical condition of 
the sugar, as regards moisture, temperature, &c., may have an 
influence on the bacillus of the same kind as is produced by nitrogen 
starvation. Further, the hydrolytic action of the acid products of the 
fermentation will also tend towards the disappearance of any gum 
which may be formed. 

The facts which we have recorded above render it highly probable 
that this organism is responsible for the bulk of the deterioration of 
sugar during transit and in store, which has been noted from various 
parts of the world, and has from time to time been the cause of heavy 
loss to sugar manufacturers and refiners. A certain degree of moisture 
and warmth appear to be the predisposing causes for the growth of 
the bacillus, whilst experience has shown that absence of moisture is 
the surest safeguard in the other direction. 

(To he contimied.) 


CONSULAR REPORTS. 


AUSTBIA-HtrXGARY. 

Value of exports of sugar during the years 1901-02:— 

1901. 1902. 

Destination, £> & 

Ail Countries .. .. 7,361,206 5,541,490 


Of this the quantities and values of the sugar sent to the United 
Kingdom and India were as follows:— 


Quantity. 

Value. 


1901. 

1902. 

1901, 

1902. 

United Kingdom— Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Refined (no bounty) . 14 . 

IS 

.. 10 .. 

11 

Second class (bounty \ 

. 740,393 .. 

.. 330,468 .. 

252,697 

Third class (bounty 1 

4-30 kr.).. .... t ’ ’ 

. 4,711,695 .. 

.. 2,884,298 .. 1 

,993,854 

British India .. ,, 2,623,608 , 

. 2,047,969 .. 

.. 1,385,925 .. 

858,259 


Boherma. —The nnnsually large stocks carried over from the jorevious 
year, as well as a greater production, caused prices for sugar to fall 
to an unprecedented figure during the campaign of 1901-02, which 
would have been still more marked had not the beet sugar producing 
countries diminished the area under beet cultivation by about 10 per 
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cent. Wlien prices fell to 18s. per 220 lbs. in Bohemia in July it was 
thought that the lowest point had been touched, but in September 
there was a still further decline at Aussig on the frontier to 13s. 4d. 
per met. centner (220 lbs.) ; later, prices recovered, and on 
December 26 the highest point was reached at 18s. 2d. per 220 ibs. 
from Aussig. 

The law authorising the contingent system, passed by the Austrian 
Parliament, was brought forward b^^ the Grovernment with the avowed 
object of protecting smaller and less favourably situated mills and 
preventing them being swamped by the larger, in which case 
agriculturists would also suffer. The system proposed was, practically 
speaking, a Trust in favour of sugar producers, refiners, and growers 
of beet. The Brussels Sugar Commission recently found that this 
law was not in keeping with the spirit of the Convention, and it has 
been abandoned. 

In consequence of the abandonment of the sugar bounty there is 
no doubt that assistance will be given to this industry by considerably 
reducing railway rates, not only to frontier stations aiicl export ports, 
but also on the conveyance of raw sugar from the mills to the refineries, 
and on the carriage of beetroot, coal, d:c. 

The association of raw sugar manufacturers came to an arrangement 
whereby growers of beet were compelled to deliver their beet at fixed 
prices to the different sugar mills in their particular “rayon’’ or 
district; the unfairness of this system caused the fanners to petition 
the Government, and a law is about to be passed forbidding it. 

In the 1901-02 campaign there were, in Bohemia, 12S mills using 
4,000,000 tons of beet, which produced 658,285 tons of raw sugar out 
of a total production in Austria, Hungary, and Bosnia of 1,291,127 
tons. 

Gekmany. 

Tlie Consul-General reports :—On September 1st, 1903, the Brussels 
Sugar Convention comes into force, when all export premiums and 
bounties will cease in the Treaty States. In order to regulate the 
production and export of sugar from the Treaty States a meeting of 
delegates of the sugar producers of these countries was convened at 
Brussels on July 6th, 1903, when resolutions were passed to the effect 
that the entire production and the quantity destined fox* exportation 
should he distributed according* to a fixed plan among the respective 
countries. It is expected that this arrangement will he ratified by 
the producers. 

The preserved fruit industry, which was hitherto handicapped by 
the high sugar prices in Germany, will, it is anticipated, derive great 
benefit from the Convention. The reduction of the internal 
consumption tax from £l to 14s. is apparently deemed sufficient to 
render the manufacture of preserves and jams profitable. 
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Eroni September 1st duty on sugar imported into G-ermany 
from countries included in the Brussels Convention and on sugar 
exported from and re-imported into Germany vill be levied at the 
rate of 18 marks 80 pf. (ISs. 7M.) per 100 kilos, of refined sugar and 
its equivalents, and at the rate of 18 marks 40 pf. (18s. 4d.) per 
100 kilos, of raw sugar. 

The prospects of the beetroot harvest are good, the weather having- 
so far been favourable to the growth and quality of the beets. 

In 1901 and 1902 the sugar factory at Dingelbe, near Ilildesheim, 
ill the province of Hanover, experimenting with one of Messrs. Petry 
and Heoking’s drum apparatus, obtained a jdeld of 1 cwt. dried chips 
from 44- cwts. raw chips. The former was sold at 5s., and as the cost 
of the drying process was Is. 5d., the cwt. of beetroots realised nearly 
9 Jd. If the cwt. of dried chips is sold at 6s., the cwt. of beetroot 
yields a little more than Is. Their nutritive qualities render the 
dried chips an excellent substitute for maize. 

DcinUig. —Over-production during the year 1901, and the bounties 
and cartels had a depressing effect on the beetroot sugar trade during 
the year 1902. The future prospects of the industry are, however, 
considered to have been improved by the signing of the Brussels 
Convention doing away with bounties from September 1st, 1903. 
221,730 tons of beetroot sugar were shipped in 1902, of which 110,849 
tons went to the United Kingdom. The figures for 1901 were: Total 
shipments, 159,281 tons; to the United Kingdom, 98,719 tons. The 
large sugar refinery at Neufahrwasser, near Dantzig, which was 
burnt down two years ago, has not as yet been rebuilt, the directors 
-wishing first to see how the trade in refined sugar is affected by the 
Brussels Sugar* Conference before going to the expense of restarting 
their works. 

South Italy. 

The increased production of beetroot sugar and the considerably 
larger area consequently laid under this crop in South Italy is a 
comforting element in agricultural matters, and it seems possible that 
in the near future the country may produce all the sugar it requires, 
and cease any further importations. In fact, the existing refineries 
could nearly supply the country if worked to the full extent of which 
they are capable, so that, unless the consumption increases, it is by 
no means impossible that there may be a sugar crisis to add to the 
number of agricultural difficulties which beset Italy. There is some 
talk of forming a lai’ge and comprehensive Italian Sugar Trust, which 
would not meet the case nearly as well as to increase the consumption 
by the sure method of lowering the price. 

The following table in 1,000 quintals (10 tons) of sugar shows the 
continuous progress of the last six financial years. The imports are 
calculated by solar years from the close of 1895:— 
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Number of Sugar iu 1,000 Quinsals. 

Year. Refineries. Produced. Imported. 

1895 - 96 2 . 26'5 

1896 - 97 2 .. 23-0 .. 740-3 

1897 - 98 4 .. 38-8 .. 755-8 

1898 - 99 4 .. 59-7 .. 719-3 

1899 - 1900 13 .. 231-1 .. 614-7 

1900 - 01 28 .. 601-2 .. 522-6 

1901 - 02 33 .. 713-0 .. , 371-9 


The import statistics of 1902 are not yet to hand, but it is not 
considered likely to reach more than 220,000 quintals, or nearly 
152,000 quintals less than 1901. Nor have we yet the statistics of the 
home sugar crop of 1902, as the financial year closes before it is 
gathered. It is fair, however, to argue that in the view of the 
diminished importation the home crop will reach about 1,000,000 
quintals. Adding these together we find that for 1902 we shall have 
a total of 1,220,000 quintals, which will show an increased consumption 
per head of population of something over half a kilo, (say 1^-lbs.). 
This is so far a satisfactory increase, and taking the amount produced 
in 1902, we may consider that a sui^orficial area of about 30,000 
hectares (74,000 acres) would he required to grow enough roots to 
account for the ([uantity. This land was formerly used for the 
cultivation of hemp and maize in about equal proportion. 


To turn to the question of refineries, the following table shows a 
remarkable increase in these establishments:— 

Niimbor. 

District. 

1893*99. 

1901-02. 

Piedmont . 

1 

2 

Lombardy. 


2 

Venetia. 

1 

8 

Emilia . 


... 13 

Tuscan Marches. 

2 

6 

Latium . 


2 

Total .. 

4 

’ ! 33 

The State received in taxes on ■ 

the product 

50,000,0()() lire 


(£2,000,000), besides some 10,000,000 lire (£400,000) in the shape of 
custom dues on imported sugar. 

Another item to be considered is the great increa-so the industry 
brings to the home railways, as the transport of the roots fi'om 
the farms to the refineries forms a heavy item in the profits of the 
companies. 

The cultivation of the root has vastly increased in this Oons.iilar 
district, and notably in the Terra di Lavoro. All the crop from this 
region goes to the refinery at Segni, and there can be little doubt 
that, in order to avoid the cost of tra:isport, a refinery will he 
established in the district. This would naturally largely increase the 
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production, as tlie land is some of the best in Europe for the purpose, 
the soil being rich and of great depth, with an abundant water 
supply. 

One drawback may seriously a:ffect the growth of beetroot on the 
best lands, and that is the duration of the crop, for the root if sown 
in March cannot be gathered till October, whereas if hemp be grown 
on the same quality of land the crop is cut by the middle of July, 
leaving time to grow a crop of maize on the same ground. Unless 
the beet proves exceptionally remunerative, the land would not yield 
as much money under it as it would with hemp and maize. Nor 
could a green crop he grown after beet for winter cattle food and 
subsequent ploughing in, because such a crop must he sown by the 
middle of September, when the beet is not yet gathered. 

CsiifA. 

Amoy .—Of sugar the total export during 1902 was 118,538 cwts., 
valued at £65,240, against 159,830 cwts., value £85,220, in the 
previous year. 

With If .—An item which calls for special notice is sugar, the total 
of 188,370 cwts. being the highest on record. White refined sugar 
especially seems to have found favour in the neighbouring markets, 
the import this year having risen by about 33 per cent, as compared 
with 1901. Sales of sugar have improved considerably of late, thanks 
to a system of Chinese agencies which have been established at 
various ^ilaces in the interior in connection with a British firm, for the 
special purpose of selling foreign sugar wholesale. Some opposition 
was made at first by iikiii officials, but it has been, so far, successfully 
overcome in most cases. 

The decline in the import of native sugar continues, the total 
amount imported in 1902 being 75,224 cwts., as against 107,213 cwts. 
in 1901. 


(Eoi'rcsponbcncc. 


GEEMi-N SUGAE CAETEL/ 


To TJiE Editor of “The Es^terhattoa^al Sugar Jourjn-al.” 

Sir,—The German raw sugar manufactiuers are trying to arrange 
some cartel by which raw sugar may be sold to German refiners 
at the world’s market price, plus a fixed amount of 2'40 Ms, per 
50 kilos, of raw sugars. This means that German refiners tiud 
German sugar consumers must pay, by order of the new German 
Cartel, the full amount of the surtax accorded by the Brussels 
Convention. This arrangement is contrary to the meaning and 
against the intention of the Brussels Convention. This latter 
* This letter was accidentally omitted from our last issue.—(A’a!. /. O’. J.) 
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international agreement pux'poses to establisli free trade in sugar 
in tlie different countries, and if German raw sugar manufacturers 
start a central selling bureau in Berlin, keeping all tke raw sugar 
in one hand, the free trade principle will be broken, and the 
stipulations of the Brussels Convention will not be carried out. 
The Convention stipulates that the surtax shall be the span within 
which the free competition of sugar may be carried out. 

I consider this intended new sugar Cartel of the German raw 
sugar manufacturers no bettor—and no worse—than the Austrian 
allotment system, which was condemned by the International 
Commission in Brussels, and which was repealed by the Austrian 
Government. 

These lines may therefore warn German manufacturers to carefully 
consider before they get into trouble with the International Commission 
in Brussels. As I predicted in March last, the Austrian allotment 
system has fallen, and I am sorry to say I am now in the same 
position to-day in regard to the new German raw sugar Cartel. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours Sincerely, 

Sigmund Stein. 

214, Upper Parliament Street, 

Liverpool, 24th August, 1903. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 

Communicated by Mr. W, P. Thompson, C.E.,F.C.S., M.I.M.E., 
Chai'tered Patent Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool ; and 
322, High Holborn, London. 


BNGLISH.—applications. 

17893. 11. Hebbinghaus, jjondon, A mnu or improved devkv for 

the removal of moUture from vjoi fecit on ery and ofdier materials or articles 
stored in vessels. Complete specification. 18th August, 1903. 

18044. J. IviiiYANEK, London. Inijwovements vn and relating to 
tlie manufadnre of sugar. Ooinplete specification. 20th August, 1903. 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

23779. J. McGlashan, Oawnporo, India. Improvements in the 
manufacture of sugar. 31st October, 1902. This invention has for its 
object an improved process for removing invert sugar from sugar 
solutions, cane juices, or molasses, so as thereby to raise the standard 
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of purity of the liquors treated, and increase the yield and improve 
the quality of the sugar crystals obtained. 

It consists in “pitching ” the juice, or the liquor contained there¬ 
from, with an organism or organisms of non-inverting or slighting 
inverting yeast—like types, such as of the saccharomycetes, schizo— 
saccharoniycetes, saccharomyces, apiciilatus, and torula types, at any 
of the following stages in the process of manufacture :— {a) at the 
juice stage after the crushing or diffusion processes and before 

defecation; (5) after defecation; (c) after concentration of the 

liquor to the density below that at which it will deposit crystals 
when allowed to cool; (d) after evaporating in multiple effect 
apparatus and before the final vacuum process, fermenting the 
juice or liquor, as the case may he, and distilling off the alcohol 
prod\icecl. 

26716. Mi\ J. W. hLvcFARLANB, of the firm of Watson, Laidlaw, 
and Co., Glasgow, N.B. ImprovemenU in centrifugal machines. 4th 
December, 1902. This invention has for its object to improve the 
construction and action of centrifugal machines so as to obtain a 
better classification or sej)aration of the syrups, liquors, and washings 
which are discharged from the centrifugal machine during the 

operations of purging, liquoring, washing, or steaming of sugar and 

similar granular substances. It consists in providing a basket, 
having a solid shell, perforated lining supported in the basket so as 
to leave an annular space between such linings and the shell; a 
circular chamber communicating with this annular space, a discharge 
opening leading from such space, an injector mechanism connected 
with the circular chamber, in combination with collecting gutters, 
and a movable screen for conducting the effluent into one or other of 
the gutters. 

5S29. J. McNeil, Govan, Lanark, N.B. Improvements in and 
connected vntJi sugar cane mills. 13th March, 1903. In sugar cane 
mills, in which two preparatory splitting rollers are combined 
with the usual mill rollers, a gearing* shaft is provided coupled 
to one of the lower splitting roller shafts, a spur wheel on the 
gearing shaft gearing with a second spur wheel on a second 
motion shaft or on an intermediate shaft of the usual gearing of 
the mill. 

7998. S. Stein and 0. I. Cbosfield, J.P., Liverpool. Improve¬ 
ments in or connected loith the manufacture and refining of beet, cane, 
and other sugars. 7th April, 1903. This improvement connected with 
the refinement of beet, cane, and other sugars, consists in treating 
raw sugar juices, which have been first treated with carbonic acid, or 
are in an acid state, with peroxide of barium, by which the whole 
mixture is brought to an acid state. 
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GEBMAN—ABEIDGMElSrTS. 

142449. A. W. Mackensen-, G. in. b. H., of Sohoningeii. BhTeddvng& 
lyress loitli centrically mounted conical press spindle and means for a 
preiiminary pressing of the shreddings. 23r(i August, 1902. Tapering- 
shoulders or projections are i>rovided on the press spindle or the 
straining cylinder surrounding the press spindle, so that the pressing 
chamber is considerably naiTOwed by these shoulders jn'ojocting 
into it. 

142241. Jan Stubzinski, of Wolyii, Bussia. Means for closing 
centrifugals for casing sugar hy means of steam, 9th September, 1902. 
In order to prevent the escape of steam used as casing medium from 
the main discharge pipe—this pipe is formed as a -waterseal. The- 
centrifugal is also provided with a separate steam escape pipe 
branching off the upper part of the syrup discharge pipe. 

142275. Gevers Brkres, Antwerp. Casing centrifugal for nial'iug 
sugar tablets in removable moulding boxes. 3rd Jlll 5 ^ 1901. The 
moulding boxes, which are open in front and behind, are made in two 
parts. Each part has two sides of the box. Both parts are fitted 
together at diagonally opposite corners by means of clasps adapted to- 
be inserted in suitable grooves in the walls of the box. The front 
edge of the box is also bevelled, and this bevelled edge of the box fits 
against an edge formed by ribs or intermediate pieces in the interioz’- 
of the centrifugal. 

142890. Selwig and Lange, of Brunswick, Germany. A stonl^ 
catcher for beet root shredding machines and the like having a horizontal 
slicing disc, 29th August, 1902. A case forming the stone catcher is 
arranged over the horizontal slicing disc. Stones and pieces of beet 
root pass into the stone catcher through a slot. When the stone 
catcher is completely filled its contents are pushed along the inclined 
or curved i*ear wall of the stone catcher and then pass vslowly out of 
an aperture leading to the outside. 


Copies of all published s 2 )ecifications with their drawings in these 
lists can be obtained from W. P. Thompson & Co., 6, Lord Street, 
Liverpool, at One Shilling a copy for English or American Patents, 
and Two Shillings for German. In oi*dering please give number and 
date. 

Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, manu¬ 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The International Sugar 
Journal the be.^t medium for their advertisements. 

The International Sugar Joitrual has a wide circulation among 
planters and manufacturers in all sugar-producing countries, as- 
well as among refiners, merchants, commission agents, and brokers, 
interested in the trade, at home and abroad. 


40 
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aCPOETS AND EXPORTS OF SUGAR (UNITED KINGDOM^ 

To END OF August, 1902 and 1903. 


IMPORTS. 


Raw Si'GAKS. 

Quant 

ITIKS. 

Values. 







1903. 


1903. 

- „ ----! 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Germ an V.... 

4,404,014 

3,018,051 

1,523,856 

78,074 

1,245,633 

Holland. 

244,206 ' 

162,407 

61.980 

Belgium .. .. 

423,180 

619,912 

152,500 

258,269 

Prance ... 

1,544,316 

476,985 

602,360 

200,457 

Austria-Hungary .. ...... 

66,410 , 

1,483,228 

22,580 

621,907 

Java. 

211,900 


100,472 

Philippine Islands 

.... i 

70,646 

.... 

25,285 

Peru... .. 

91,405 , 

199,549 

31,114 

78,780 

Brazil . 

516,405 ■ 

67,076 

170,614 

26,185 

Argentine Republic. 

537,582 ; 

409,947 

197,821 

184,810 

Mauritius. 

263,975 : 

264,040 

92,566 

94,226 

British East Indies. 

154,388 ; 

158,235 

56,117 

57,874 

Br. W. Indies, Guianaj &c. 

1,181,256 , 

522,807 

689,416 

319,731 

Other Countries ...... .... 

122,657 

913,802 

47,749 

418,103 

Total Raw Sugars. 

9,549,794 

8,578,585 

3,664,767 

3,702,712 

Refined Sugars. 





Germany.. 

9,668,723 

10,730,678 

5,069,451 

5,583,838 

1 Holland. 

1,649,315 

1,533,069 

951,717 

884,641 

Belgium . 

115,694 

95,163 

67,109 

55,745 

i France. 

2,016,521 

611,498 

1,047,418 

347,418 

j Other Countries . 

11,329 : 

830,320 

5,674 

409,477 

Total Refined Sugars .. 

13,461,582 : 

13,800,728 

7,141,369 

7,281,119 

Molasses .... 

923,202 j 

1,023,010 

j 174,792 

186,736 

Total Imports. 

i2S,934,57S | 

23,402,323 

jlO,980.928 

11,170,567 


EXPORTS, 



Bkitish Refined Sugars. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Sweden and Norway ...... 

26,094 

17,327 

14,684 

8,976 

Denmark .... 

91,303 

67,789 

46,857 

36,856 

Holland . 

43,802 

42,324 

22,863 

22,865 

Belgium ...... .. 

6,262 

5,205 

3,240 

2,618 

Portugal,Azores,&c. ...... 

6,365 

5,611 

3,228 

3,064 

Italy.. 

16,404 

6,622 

7,752 

3,028 

Other Countries...... 

221,500 

483,341 

134,567 

292,548 


411,730 

628,219 

233,191 

369,955 

Foreign & Colonial Sugars. 


Refined and Candy .. 

35,506 

31,884 

22,066 

19,267 

Unrefined.. 

57,891 

42,663 

29,606 

22,184 

Molasses .. 

1,293 

1.270 

526 

669 

Total Exnorts 

506,420 

704,036 

285,389 

412,075 
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UNITED STATES. 


fWillett 4' Gray, %e 

‘J 


(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

1903. 

Tons. 

1902. 

Tons. 

Total Eeceipts, 1st Jan. to Sept. I7th .. 

1,281,911 . 

. 1,255,448 

Iteceipts of Eefined ,, ,, ,, 

1,197 

14,967 

Deliveries ,, ,, ,, 

1,233,744 .. 

. 1,262,165 

Consumption (4 Ports, Exports deducted) 



since 1st January . 

1,226,108 . 

. 1,216,990 

Importers’ Stocks (4 Ports) Sept. 16tli .. 

50,552 . 

18,594 

Total Stocks, September 23rcl. 

177,000 . 

. 169,581 

Stocks in Cuba ,, ,, .. .. 

171,000 . 

. 144,268 


1902. 

1901. 

Total Consumption for twelve months . . 

2,566,108 . 

. 2,372,316 

CUBA. 



Statement of Exports and Stocks of Sugar, 1902 and 1903. 


1902. 

19U3. 

(Tons of 2,240lbs.) 


Tons. 

Exports . 

614,815 . 

772,281 

Stocks . 

199,536 . 

203,683 


814,351 . 

975,961 

Local Consumption (eight months) .... 

25,740 . 

26,045 


840,091 

1,002,009 

Stock on 1st January (old crop) 

19,873 . 

42,530 

Eeceipts at Ports up to 31.st August 

820,218 . 

950,479 


J. Gum A.—E 

Mpmee. 

Havana, 31st Avgust, 1003, 




UNITED KINGDOM, 


Statement 

OP Imports, 

Exports, 

, AND Consumption 

FOR Eight Months 



ENDING 

Axtgust 31st. 






Imports. 


1 Exports (Foreign). 

SUGAE. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

' 1903. 

1902. 1901. 



Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

! Tons. 

Tons. Tons. 

ilefmed .... 


. 691,54.3 . 

. 672,272 . 

. 697,248 

1,593 . 

. 1,775 .. 3,117 

Raw ........ 


430,223 . 

. 478,983 . 

. 457,418 

2,132 . 

. 2,894 4,481 

Molasses .... 


. 51,243 . 

. 45,654 . 

. 6,3,5‘i2 

63 . 

64 .. 2,469 


Total. 

.1,173,009 . 

.1,193,909 , 

,.1,218,188 

1 3,788 . 

. 4,733 .. 10,067 





Home CoN: 

SUMPTION. 




1903. 

19U2, 

1901 




Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Refined .... 



634,024 

669,095 


Raw. 



387,679 

447,108 

^^, .....— 

Molasses .... 



41,281 

42,691 

— 


Total .. 


1,062,984 

.... 1,158.894 

__ 

Less Exports of British Refined . 

31,410 

20,586 

— 

Net Home Consumption of Sugar .... 

1,031,574 

.... 1,138,308 

.... 1,130,90(F 


* Trade estimate. 
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Stocks of Sue as in E^kope at uneten dates, Sept. 1st to 23rd,. 

COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YeARS. 

In thousands of tons, to the nearest thousand. 


Q-reat 

Britain. 

Germany 

including 

Hamburg. 

France - 

Austria. 

Holland and 
Belgium- 

Total 

1903. 

138 j 

542 

1 

565 

70 

127 

1443 


1902. ^ 1901. 1900. 1899. 

Totals .. .. 1403 .. 570 .. 410 .. 571 


Twelve Months’ Consumption of Sugar in Europe fok 
Three Years, ending August 31st, in thousands of tons. 


(From Lichfs Montitly Cirmlar.J 


Great 4 n 

Britain. 

France. 

Austria, i 

Holland, 

Belgium, 

&c. 

Total 

1902-03. 

Total 

1901-02. 

Total. 

1900-01. 

1711 1 881 

I 

j 547 

382 

500 

3971 

i 

4109 

■1108 

f. „ 


Estimated Crop of Beetroot Sugar on the Continent of Europe 

FOR THE CURRENT CAMPAIGN, COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL CROP 
OF THE THREE PREVIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 


I'From Lichfs Monthly Circular.J 



1902-1903. 

1901-1902. 

1900-1901. 

1899-1900. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Germany . 

. 1,748,555 

.2,304,921 

.1,984,186 

.1,798,631 

Austria.. 

.1,057,202 . 

.1,302,038 

.1,094,043 . 

.1,108,007 

France .. 

873,178 

.1,183,420 . 

.1,.170,382 . 

. 977,850- 

Eussia. 

.1,220,000 . 

.1,098,983 . 

. 918,838 

. 905,737 

Belgium.. 

. 215,000 . 

. 33‘1,960 . 

. 393,119 . 

. 302,865 

Holland 

. 102,411 . 

. 203,172 . 

. 178,081 . 

. 171,029 

Otlier Countries 

. 350,000 . 

. 393,236 . 

. 367,919 . 

. 253,929 


5,566,346 

6,820,733 

6,046,518 

5,518,048 
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Blyth Bros., Mauritius, report shipments of sugar from August 1st 
to 16th September at 17,361 tons, as compared with 11,061 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1902-03. All of it went to British India. 


The Position of Demerara Sugar. 

It is surprising to find how widespread is the fallacy involved in 
the statement that the West Indies and British Guiana will now lose 
the advantages they previously enjoyed in the American market over 
European bounty-fed sugar owing to the latter being subjected to a 
countervailing duty. We shoidd have thought that the facts pointed 
rather the other way. The status quo of the period prior to the 
1st September was as follows : The beet sugar enjoyed a bounty, the 
West Indian did not; the forrmn* was thereupon neutralized by a 
countervailing duty on entry into the XJnited States ; the net result 
was therefore one of equality. Once the bounties cease, the need to 
countervail them ceases too; the net r(.^sult ie again the same. So 
much for the direct boutifcies. Now according to a statement in the 
Demerara.' Ohron kh, there is a suspicion that Germany will continue 
to gain an advantage owing to her exporters possessing a surtax of 
inks. 4*80 with which to nianipiilato the prices. This is admitted to 
he an indirect bounty and, so it is said, an agitation has been started 
in the United States to get the Government to countervail it. It may 
or may not be an indirect bounty, and the United States of America 
may have a moral right to countervail it, providing they refrain from 
becoming a party to the Brussels Convention. But what one would 
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like fco ask is this: Why do these agitators only now raise a cry 
against this surtax ? Why did they not take action when it was fixed 
at mks. 20 ? Cannot these individuals see that what affected West 
Indian sugar most 23revious to the abolition of bounties was not the 
direct bounties, which were neutralised, hut the cartel bounties (on a 
20 mks. scale) which were not touched by any countervailing duty. 
The United States had evidently good reasons of their own for not 
tampering with them, the principal one being doubtless that they had 
a few cartels of their own in process of formation, only they called 
them by another name. Taking these facts into consideration, we 
fail to see that the West Indies are now any worse off; we do think, 
on the contrary, that their prospects have improved by a long way. 
They have gained a large and increasing market in Canada, they are 
able to enter their sugar into the United Kingdom on practically equal 
terms with Continental exjiorters, and finally the oppressive infiuence 
of a cartel hountj^- has been cut down from 20 mks. to 4*80 mks. at 
least. This last advantage really improves the position of West 
Indian sugar in the United States market. Of course the Cuban 
Eeciprocity Treaty, should it ever come into existence, would exercise 
an adverse influence—but “ that is another story.'’ 


The Sugar Tax. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s plans have now been made public, and there is 
no doubt that his endeavours to secure closer relations between tlio 
Colonies and the Mother Country form a step in the right direction. 
Whether the country is yet ripe for a change or not is a matter of 
opinion, hut there is no doubt that he has met with a better reception 
and secured more sympathizers for his propaganda than was antici¬ 
pated a few months ago. His proposals include the reduction of the 
sugar tax by 502. Instead of welcoming this fact, the “cheap sugar” 
fraternity see in it merely a device to make the taxing of sugar a 
permanent source of revenue, and, to use their own words, they 
propose to organize a “raging, tearing pro|)aganda” in opposition. We 
were under the impression that it had been distinctly affirmed that 
the introduction of a tax on sugar, while rendered the more urgent 
owing to the war expenditure, was not a w'ar tax, but one devised to 
broaden the basis of taxation. Its ultimate retention or otherwise 
was therefore dependent on the ideas prevailing in Parliament as to 
the fiscal system under which it was arranged, and not on the existence 
or termination of a war. 

Certainly the taxation of food (whether it be sugar or tea, coffee, 
corn, etc.) is to be deprecated from some points of view, but once its 
indii-ect influence on the prosperity of the nation can bo shown, it 
must be justified as a necessary evil. Undoubtedly it could be 
arranged so as to increase om' trade with our Colonies, and, as regards 
sugar, within five years we shall he at hberty to give preferential rates 
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to colonial sugar. A small duty on foreign sugar and none on 
colonial would tlien be feasible and would be preferable to tbe present 
bigb duty on ail sugar irrespective of origin. 


Inaccuracy of Brlx Hydrometers. 

An American siigar chemist writing to the Beet Sugar Gazette 
alleges that the majority of Brix spindles are inaccurately graduated. 
He had occasion a short while back to return one to the makers which 
was more than usually inaccurate, and was thereupon told that his 
was the first complaint made. If that was so, it was hardly to the 
credit of the average sugar chemist. As the object of a Brix reading 
is to determine the apparent jiurity of a sugar solution, it is clear that 
any error in the Brix will make a large error in the apparent piurity. 
The complainant goes on to state his own modus 0 ‘perandi\ ‘‘kfy 
method of getting at the correct Brix has been to test all spindles 
when received at the top, middle, and bottom parts of the scale with 
pure sugar solutions at the normal temperature, and to make the 
necessary correction in the reading along with the temperature 
correction every time a spindle is used. The necessitj^ for this 
correction complicates the laboratory work, and requires extra 
assistants where there is much work to be done. And I believe it 
could be avoided if sugar chemists would test their spindles by this 
very simple and accurate method and report inaccuracies to the makers. 
At the prices charged for standard hydrometers they should bo correct, 
and, I think, would be made so if sugar chemists refused to accept 
them when not correct.” M. Sachs, of Brussels, has spent a good 
deal of time in investigating the matter of scales and graduations on 
measuring instruments; he read a paper on the subject at the Berlin 
Congress in June last, and in our issue of November, 1902, appeared 
a translation of an article from his pen on A few Figures for the 
Checking of Chemical Apparatus.” 


Coolie Labour in South Africa. 

The paper, Sugar making in Natal,” which appears in our present 
issue is from the pen of a newspaper correspondent, who accompanied 
Mr. Chamberlain in his recent tour in South Africa. Much of it will 
be very elementary to our readers, but the discussion of the Indian 
coolie system is of considerable interest just now in more than one 
sugar country, so that this additional contribution to the subjoct, 
favourable as it is to the system, is worth placing on record. It 
would certainly be an unfortunate day for South Africa if the 
restrictions to native labour recently enfox'ced in Australia were 
simikrlj^ introduced there at the dictation of trades’ unions and labour 
associations. It is patent that the conditions of climate render Ghea]> 
white labour an impossibility, and while there may be good reasons 
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for objecting to Chinese immigration, these objections cIo not apply to 
our Indian subjects. Eemoved from the centre of caste prejudice and 
superstition, these Indian coolies are more likely to develop into 
reliable and loyal citizens of the Empire than if left in their native 
country to be despised and downtrodden by i^ersons of superior caste. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that one of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
last acts at the Colonial Office was to refuse to countenance the attem])t 
which is being mad© to stop coolie immigration in British Guiana. 
He doubtless considers that such a policy, if carried out, would be 
disastrous, particularly at this juncture, when that Colony is about to 
gain a fair footing in the sugar market of the world. 


Cuba. 

A correspondent writing to the Louisiana Planter avers that the 
equipment of the sugar factories in Cuba is totally behind the times 
and would have to be wholly renewed in order to bring it up-to-date. 
According to him, processes involving thorough imbibition of the 
bagasse, rational evaporation, and saving in steam, do not exist on 
any of the Cuban factories. The total ignorance of the Cuban j^laiiter 
with regard to chemical matters, leaves him a prey to American 
machinery manufacturers who take advantage of his fondness for 
anything new to deceive him, pretending that the apparatus they offer 
is better than those he has heretofore ordered from Europe. 

Most of the plantations have double crushing, but the extraction is 
said to be rather small, not exceeding 70 or 72 per cent, on the weight 
of cane even with a cane shredder. 

As the factories can generally obtain cheap as much cane as they 
need, they are not very careful about the extraction; hence with a 
cane having a saccharine richness of 13 to 15 per cent, from December 
to May last, an extraction was obtained of only 9 to sugar of 
95 test. French machinery is said to predominate on most of the 
older Cuban plantations, but if the reciprocity treaty comes into force, 
American machinery will speedily supersede it. 

The above accounts of Cuba are scarcely what one expected to hoar: 
it was generally supposed that her equipment was the best in tropical 
America, and that she could already in a few cases turn out sugar a.t 
1|: cents a lb. Now we are told that, failing reciprocity, this latter 
figure will be imperative everywhere if her factories are to coinpet-Ci 
successfully. No mention is made of the part played by the not 
inconsiderable amount of British sugar machinery in use in th *3 
island. This is ceilainly not out of date. 


Almost the entire Deinerara sugar crop has this year gone to 
Canada instead of the United IStates. The prefei’eiitial tariff is no 
doubt responsible for this. 
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TIN IN YELLOW SUGAE. 

By A. UiHGK, Ph.D., E.I.C. 

The scare caused two years ago by the tracing of arsenic in the beer 
of Maiicbester and afterwards in the glucose used in brewing this 
beer, was soon followed by an alarniing* report amongst the sugar 
planters that yellow sugar made with “Bloomer” or tin salts would 
be objected to as containing a poisonous substance. 

As with better prices the manufacture of yellow crystals is likely to 
revive, it might be opportune to see how much tin there is really in a 
pound of such sugar. 

Dr. T, H. vStevonson, recently a member of the “Arsenic-in- 
beer-commission,” states in the 4th edition of Taylor’s Medical 
Jurisprudence (edited by him in 1894); “ Demerara sugars contain 
about 0-5 to 0-3 grains of tin per pound. Neither dogs fed on such 
sugars, nor persons who habitually consume such sugar as an article 
of daily diet suffer in health.” 

Tins statemeiit wms made in 1894, wdien yellow^ crystals used to be 
made more moist than at present. As the tin compounds arc confined 
to the thin film of molasses sticking to the sugar crystals, the dryer 
the sample the smaller the tin contents will be. In such a dry sample 
analysed by me whilst in temporary charge of the govermnent 
laboratory in Trinidad, I found only ~\j of a grain of tin per pound 
sugar. But even if 0*3 or ()*5 grain should bo more usual, Dr. 
Stevenson’s statement wall hold good. For chloride of tin wdien 
largely diluted gets oxidized so rapidly to unsolublo oxychloride, that 
such small ciuantities as found in sugar may safely be considered as 
perfectly harmless, the more so when it is considered that the 
consumption of a pound of sugar is distributed over a period of a 
week or so. 

IIow quickly chloride of tin becomes oxidized and unsoluble was 
pointed out by Eogers and Loiigstaff (see Ana/yd, 1900) wdio state 
that in waiter containing ()*02;3 grammes tin (as chloride) per litre, 
equal to 1*5 grains per gallon, no trace of tin could bo detected after 
half-an-hour, unless the w'ater had been freed previously from air by 
boiling. Therefore, the traces of tin in sugar must not be compared 
wdth the “metallic impurities,” principally lead, found in a soluble 
state ill aerated waters. Here an amount of ()*()5 grains lead per 
gallon is rightly considered injurious. Should, however, out of mere 
principle the trace of tin found in sugar be objected to, then the trade 
in canned food and especially in canned fruit, which are always acid, 
would be seriously handicapped, if not made impossible. These 
articles of food often contain tin in ton or even a hundred times larger 
quantities, and, what is more important, in a soluble state. 

Thus, W. Blyth found tin in 21 samples of canned fruit in amounts 
varying from Do to 11 grains per pound (see Eearmain & Moor’s 
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Analysis of Food and Drugs). In tFe D.S. Laboratory at New York 
out of 109 samples of canned food examined, 97 contained tin (see 
Dr. Battersliairs Food Adulteration). 

It niiglit not be superfluous to draw the attention of sugar clieinists 
to the fact that the “gold test” for tin is often misleading when 
applied directly to the sugar. Most moist sugars, evoii grey and 
white crystals that neyer have come in contact with tin salts give a 
purple colouration with gold chloride, often entirely due to reducing 
substances. 

Of course, it is another question as to what advantage the pnblic 
derives hy the use of yellow crystals in preference to sugar with its 
natural dull white or grey colour. This is entirely a matter of choice 
and cannot he answered any more satisfactorily than why butter is 
made yellow with saffron, or why the slightly yellowish tinge of 
refined lump sugar is hidden by a wash with a blue pigment, 

To improve grey crystals to a tolerably white article by more 
washing in the centrifugals involves a rather heavy loss, unless the 
centrifugals are provided with an arrangement for admitting dry 
steam. Whilst in the Straits Settlements I saw such machines in use 
and very nice white sugar they made for the Chinese market in 
Penang. But I remember also that the return in sugar was only 
6 per cent, from the weight of the cane (double washing in milling 
the cane was used). 

Therefore, the use of “ Bloomer ” to produce an attractive sugar is 
quite justified, the more so, since the loss in crystals attending the use 
of this chemical can he recovered to a great extent in the molasses 
sugar. A large factory in Trinidad used to recover wFen making 
grey sugar, 78 per cent, in crj’stals and 13*5 per cent, in molasses 
sugar from the indicated sucrose in the expressed juice. When 
making yellow sugar the return was 77 per cent, in crystals and 12*8 
per cent, in molasses sugar. This usine has a large supply of coolers 
for reboiling all molasses twice for sugar, otherwise the loss in sugar 
extracted would have been higher. 

The inversion caused hy the free muriatic acid contained in 
“ Bloomer ” or Stannine is very slight, as the acid combines with the 
lime and other salts of the “ masse-cuite, ” setting free the organic 
acids which have very little inverting power. Moreover, by using 
tin salts instead of Stannine the amount of muriatic acid can be 
reduced considerably. 

It would be certainly a deplorable retrogression if strong siilj)huric 
acid should be used once more for making yellow crystals. Many 
years ago (in Vol. XT. of the Buyar Cane) I mentioned a case where 
on an estate, taking the lead for yellow crystals in Demorara, the 
panboiler had used so much sulphuiic acid in the vacuum pan, that 
the polarization of the niasse-cnite which had been 80 per cent, before 
the acid was drawn in, had retrograded to 50 per cent, after the half 
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emptied ])aji liad Leen filled up and struck. Of course this was the 
abuse aud not the use of the acid, as the Hon. \Y. Eussell pointed out 
to rae at the time. All the same sulphuric acid is a highly dangerous 
chemical to use in the pan. 

As for the use of an aniline dye for producing a golden bloom,” 
whether it be “ Imido-tetra-methyl-dianiido-phenyl-methane,” or a 
simpler coin pound, such sugars would be open to the same verdict as the 
imitation Demerara crystals imported now and then fiuin the beet sugar 
countries, viz., that they are covered with an artificial dye and “ are 
not of the nature, substance, and quality demanded by the purchaser,” 

Tiinidad, 7th October, 1903. 


FISCAL CHANGES EESULTTNG EEOM THE BEHSSELS 
CONVENTION. 


NETiTEirLAi^DS.—A rocoiit Eoyal Decree establislies the counter¬ 
vailing duties to be Levied on bounty-fed sugar imported into Holland 
from Denmark, Japan, Eonmania, Eussia, and the Argentine 


Eepublic. These duties arc as follows :— Per lOO kiiogs. 

Florins. 

Denmark—Eaw sugar. O'84 

Eefined sugar. l'(38 

Japan—Candy. 1*25 

Eoumania—Eaw sugar . 8*52 

Eefined sugar.10*80 

Eussia—Sugar of a richness of not loss than 992. • • • 

„ 887 .. 3*43 

,, ,, less than 882. 2*96 

Argentine Eepublic—All sugar except that which is 
exported from that country without payment of 
excise duty .24*00 


Fuance. —The following is a statement of the duties now leviable 
in France on sugar and sugared piroducts imported from foreign 
countries, together with a summary of the jirincipal regulations 
affecting their importation. French colonial sugar is subject to 
special regulations:— 


Import Duties ttuder French, Ilhrimum^ 


Tariff, 

Tariff No.__ . . . , 

91. Sugar, Foreign; In po-wder, estimated to yield 

fPer lOO kiiogs.) 

net (of refined > 2o 00 
sugar) ) 


on refining- 

98 per cent, or less 
whatever origin).. 




atul, in addition; 
Per lUO kiiogs.) 
net (actual > 


0 50 


More than 98 per cent. .. 

"ditto 

31 

00 

Eefined—Candy. 

ditto 

33 

17 

Other . 

ditto 

.31 

00 
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Tariff Ko. 

92, Molasses:— 


l^rs. eta. 


) 0 20 

Por distillation, ilicludinsr ( kilo'^s. (Per degree of 

.. . net I absolntesac- 

exosiliotic waters ( \ cimrinerioh- 

' ness. 

Other than for distillation, 
having an absolute sac¬ 
charine richness of— 


50 per cent, or less ,. 

ditto 

19 

50 

Over 50 per cent. 

ditto 

40 

90 

93. Syrups, bonbons, candied fruits 

ditto 

31 

00 

94. Sw^eet biscuits. 

ditto 

"29 

50 


95. Preserves (cojifitiires );— 

With sugar or honey. ditto 15 50 

Without sugar or honey,. per 100 kilogs. gross 8 00 
98. Chocolate:— 

Gontaiiiing more that 55 per 
cent, of cocoa .. .. per 100 Idlogs. net. tl50 00 

Containing’ 55 per cent, or less 

of cocoa . ditto 101 12 

The *'‘nianiifachiring tax” of 1 fr. per 100 kilogs., formerly levied 
under the Sugar Law of 1S97, is suppressed ; and the ‘‘refining tax” 
levied under the same Law is reduced from 4 to 2 frs. 


The “refilling tax” is leviable at the following rates :— 


pLofined sugar, and other sugar 


Frs. 

Cts. 

treated as refined.per 

100 kilogs. 

2 

00 

Sugar candy. 

Molasses, other than for distillation— 

ditto 

2 

14 

50 per cent, or less. 

ditto 

1 

25 

More than 50 per cent. 

ditto 

2 

00 

Syrups, bonbons, and candied fruits 

ditto 

2 

00 

Preserves {coufiivrts) & sweet biscuits 

ditto 

1 

00 



f 

80 



1 

00 

Sweetened condensed milk. 

.^ 

' or 

, 2 00 


I Accjording to 
proportion 
of sugar. « 

Uliocoiate containing 55 per cent, or 

less of sugar . ditto 1 10 

Exhausted molasses, containing not more than 50 per cent, of actual 
saccharine richness, may be admitted free of duty for agricultural 
purposes under conditions to be fixed by Decrees. 

The system of ''detaxc'S de distance’^ established under the Law of 
1897 is continued, but th e amounts of the rebate {dMaxe) are to be 

half the duty ou relined sugar and on Hour, with an additional 6 frs, 
f Must be accompanied by certificates of origin. 
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calculated on the basis of the actual cost of transport; always pro¬ 
vided, however, that the rates laid down in Articles 2 and 3 of that 
Law are not exceeded. 

The special reductions of duty for sugar employed in sweetening- 
wines, cider, and perry are abrogated. 

The following Eegulations relating to certificates of oiigin for sugar 
imported into France have recently been issued for the guidance of 
French C'listonis authorities and others : 

Under the new llegulations, foreign sugar imported into any of the 
countries which are parties to the Brussels Sugar Convention must he 
accompanied hy a certificate of origin setting forth— 

1. The description and quantity of the sugar ; 

2. The description, number, and marks of the packages ; 

3. The countries of origin or of production ; 

4. The country of destination ; 

0 . The mode of transport (railway, ship, or boat); 

6. The time for which the certificate is available [inaxinium 
pei'iod—one year, not including the time during wliich the 
sugar may have rtnnained in warehouse]. 

For sugar arriving from countries which are not parties to the 
Convention, the certificate must in addition state that the;^ proceed 
from a factory not manufacturing sugar produced in a honnty-giving 
country to which, the countervailing duty or prohibition laid down in 
Article 4 of the Convention applies. 

These certificates mmst he issued by the Excise or Customs authority 
of the producing or manufacturing country ; and, in the case of 
sugar from countries widen are not parties to the Convention, a 
Consular visa may also be demanded. The certificates lose their 
validity if, in course of transport, the merchandise is transhipped in a 
bounty-giving country. Exception may’ he made in the case of 
force majenre^ or in the case of sugar from a country which is a party 
to the Convention, when such sugar has passed in transit through a 
bounty-giving country under conditions which guarantee its identity. 
In such cases the Administration must he apprised of the fact. 

Sugar not accompanied by a certificate of origin is subject to tlio 
highest countervailing duty fixed by the Permanent Sugar Com¬ 
mission, viz., 50 frs. per 100 kilogs. Exception may’ be made in the 
case of unintentional irregularities, on seemrity being given for the 
eventual production of a proper ccn*tiflcate, or in default tlie payunont 
of the maximum duty. 

Proof of origin is not required in the case of importations wdiicdi 
have no commercial character, such as parcels accom 2 )anying 
passengers or arriving by Parcel Post, or for domestic use; always 
provided that the Customs Depa,rtment have no i‘ea,son to suspect the 
origin of the products. 
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S^VEDEK.—The ordinary duties leviable in Sweden on imported 
sugar are unclianged, but a surtax on sugar manufactured in Spain, 
Denmark, Japan, Eoumania, Paissia, and tlie Argentine Eepublic 
will be imposed at tlie undermentioned rates;— 

Surtax. 
Per Kilog. 


Manufaetured in— 

Sjiain. 

Denmark.. 

Japan . 

llouniania . 

Ibussia. 

Argentine Republic .. 


Kinds ol' Sugar. 

Eefmed and unrefined.. 

( Ibifined . 

I TJnrekned . 

Eelined sugar caudy 

[ Eefined. 

i Unrefined. 

/ Of a standard of at least 99^ 

ss;^.. 

( ,, less tkan 88^ 

Eefined and unrefined .. 

100 ore — Is. l^d. 


19A4 

2-52 

1-26 

1-88 

16-20 

12-78 

5-86 

5-16 

4-46 

14-85 


THE CHEMICAL XATUEE OF THE PEHDHCTS OF 
OVEEHEATING OE SUGAE. 

By E. Stolle. 

(Head at tlie International Congress for Applied Chemistry, Berlin.) 

(Contiuned from page JfBQ.) 

If we tmm to the after-products, we must admit a priori that these 
same phenomena make an appearance to a large extent in them, but 
that also the heat necessitated must exercise an iiiEuence on the 
products of decomposition which concentrate more and more. Are 
these bodies really invert sugar ? 

In the mother syrups running from the green loaves we find them 
somewhat concentrated again, and we can estimate them with 
Pehling’s solution. In that case an intense green colour is observed 
in the copper solution, which is not apparent wdien only invert sugar 
is concerned- This green colouring is a reduction product from 
decomposing bodies, which cannot be invert sugar. 

In order to ascertain the nature of these green syrups, I warmed 
up large cpiantitles of green syrup with Dehling’s solution, and 
obtained on filtration a bright orange-yellow deposit which on 
washing changed to a dirty yellow or brown; the green colouring is 
consequently nothing more than a mixture of the yellow bodies and 
the blue Fehling’s solution. Closer investigation established it as 
ciiproii.s hydrate, which on -washing was changed into cupric hydrate. 
According to Schubert, dextrine gives cuprous hydrate of a yellow 
colour on boiling with Eehling’s solution. We can here confidently 
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suppose that in these green syrups there are alre^ady dextrinous 
bodies jnesent, which must have formed during the refining iirocoss. 
The more advanced the products are, the more concentrated are those 
bodies, or else the}^ undergo similar decompositions which must 
lead to further after-iiroducts and then are no longer recogni;^able 
by these special characteristics. This dextrine is recognized not only 
by its power of reduction, but also bj?" its etfect oxi tlie polarization, 
and by the difference between the direct jiolarization and that of 
Clerget. This appearance is according to Jjippniann conlined to a 
neutral or slightly acid reaction of the clairco and niasse-cuite; 
with increased alkalinity the increase in rotation disappears again. 
A¥ackenroder himself establishes by numerous experiments the 
presence of dextrinous bodies; he even succeeded hy rci^eatediy 
boiling and remelting the niasse-cuite in transforming it completely 
into dextrine. This view of Wackonroder was also confirmed by 
Winkler and Degener. 

But let us now return to our product. The green syrup is diluted 
and with an addition of lime (alkalinity lOO gr., about 1*2 c.c.m. 
Tyt normal acid) wmrmed up to 90^, filtered over fresh char, and then 
evaporated. The masse-cuito was next put into the malaxeurs and 
after 31 hours, ceiitrifugalling eomnienees. In order to ascertain the 
eventual alteration in the chemical composition during the process of 
cooling, a hermetically sealed zinc case should at the saino time be 
filled with a quickly cooled sample of masse-cuite, fixed to tlie axis of 
the malaxGur, and then allovrcd to cool with the syrup; in this way 
one guards against the possibility of some of the syru}! of malaxage 
getting into the sample whereby the figurative results would have 
been altered. In this manner it is possible to establish the nature of 
the transformations with some certainty. The runnings from the 
second products were treated in the same way ; tliose from the third 
Avere unfiltcred and boiled without the addition of lime. The resulting 
molasses w'ere after dilution well filtered over chtir and comientrated 
to about 78^ Brix. 

The following table gives an idea of the composition of a portion of 
those products:— 

II. 

(Second Pkoddcit Boiled wuth Diukct (Steam. 

Clooling temperature, G0°C. 

(Jreen Mmsii-cidte 



Boiling with lime. 

After 

Bapidly Cooled in 


Before. 

After. 

iiltratu)!!. 

fooled. 

Malaxeur, 

Direct polarization ., 

99*13 

. 99-38 

. 99-75 .... 

99-35 

.. 99-17 

Clerget ditto . , .... 

98-12 

. 98-13 

. 98-5S .... 

99*00 

.. 98*00 

AbIi. 

0-09 

. 0-14 

. 0*09 .... 

0-09 

.. 0-09 

Organic non-sugar— I. .. 

0-78 

. 0-48 

. 0*16 .... 

(}-3G 

.. 0*74 

Organic non-sugar— II. .. 

1*79 

. 1-73 

. 1-39 .... 

0*91 

.. 1*30 

10 gr. reduced mgr, Cu. .. 

144*1 

.139-6 

.137*2 .... 

107*0 

..118*8 
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III. 

Product Boiled "syith Waste Steam, Grained with Lite Stp.am. 
Cooling temperature, 30° G. 


Direct Polarization .. 

98*58 

. 99*1 

.. 98-68 .... 

98*82 . 

. 89-83 

Clerget ditto . 

97*53 

. 97*45 

.. 97*39 .... 

97*03 . 

. 97*03 

Ash. 

0*23 

. 0*25 

. . 0*25 .... 

0*25 . 

. 0-23 

Organic non-sugar— I. .. 

M9 

. 0*65 

.. 1*07 .... 

0-93 . 

. 0-94 

Organic non-sugar — II. ,. 

2*2t 

. 2*30 

.. 2-36 .... 

2*72 . 

. 2*74 

10 gr. reduced mgr. Cu... 

235*5 

..250*9 

..235*6 .... 

GO 

CO 

.202*4 

Eroiii all these figures 

we see 

that the decomposition of sug 

ar goes 


on as long as the boiling is conducted at high temperature ; that in the 
third product under a lower temiierature the differences in the chemical 
nature of the masse-cuites under rapid or slow cooling are practically 
nil. We see furthermore that the extent of the difference between 
direct polarisation and the Clerget figure increases steadily with each 
boiling. The proportion of reducing substances is remarkable. 
It is noticealjle that with the second as w’ell as the third products they 
have diminished distinctly, and under slow cooling have increased 
verj^ little if at all. The fourth product brings this out still more 
strikingly. 

" ‘ IT. 

Product Boiled with Exhaust Steam, Direct Steam only used for 

Graining. 

Cooling tempeiature 38"^ C. 



S.yrup. 

Masse-cuite 

Sugar by direct polarisation . 

. .. 97*70 

.. 98*04 

Sugar according to Clerget .. 

.... 95*80 

. . 94*81 

Asii . 

.. 0*47 

0*47 

0 rganic non - sugar —I. 

1*83 

1*49 

Organic non-sugar —II. .. 

3*65 

.. 4*72 

10 gr. reduced mgr. of Cu .. 

.... 374*0 

.. 367*0 


In any case the direct jiolarisation alone must result in a false idea, 
especially as regards the calculation of the quotient of real purity by 
it and the water content. All the figures go to show that even under 
low boiling temperatures the after-products are distinctly aifected. 
But w’hat the nature of these existing bodies partakes of cannot be 
established with any certainty at the present day, and the solution of 
the question may w'ell have to ivait a considerable time yet. (}ne 
thing at least is certain ; that the decompositions occur not only with 
the formation of glucose and levulose, but also with dextrine under 
little known reactions; and that our knowledge of those bodies and 
their nature is still of the scantiest. 

At each boiling caramelization takes place which, independent of 
the alkality or acidity of the juices and masse-cuites, increases 
the higher the tomperature at which one works. This cara- 
melization has some influence on the colour, nevertheless not vso 
much as is often supposed. In the general manufacture of sugar 
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comparatively little caramel is produced and plenty of colouring 
matter produced by the action of lime on non-sugar; this latter is 
often mistaken for a carameline body. This view is beld by Pellet but 
controverted by Pradiss. The former bases his view on the fact that 
in most molasses (here, of beets) no reducing bodies are found, 
whereas caramel is one. Likewise in refinery molasses little caramel 
exists. Another reason for this is the action of basic acetate of 
lead on the caramel. The latter is not precipitated by this reagent, 
but is by animoniacal acetate of lead. On tlio other hand, the 
colouring matters in the molasses are almost totally precipitated by 
ordinary acetate of lead, whereas the caramel remains in solution and 
is noticeable hy its reducing power. In order to estimate this power 
the writer undertook some experiiiients with pure caramelaii solutions. 
These experiments showed that the reducing ])ower of caramel is 
extremely small. Two minutes’ heating resulted in 50 c.c.m. of a 1| 
solution reducing 150 mg. of copper; the proportion of copper reduced 
to the reducing caramelaii is consequently as 1 : 3‘3. This shows 
that the reducing power is very small. Lxperimonts carried out with 
solutions of O’l^^ to caramelaii gave under two minutes’ heating 
constant reducing powers, increasing in exact pro})ortion to the 
concentration, so that the estimated values drawn up on a system of 
co-ordinates lie in a straight lino. The reducing power iiici-eases 
with the duration of boiling. 

For example:— 

Under 2 minutes’ boiling 50 mg. curamelam give 15 mg. Cu. 

5) )> )} L ,, 

n 8 „ „ n 19-9 „ 

,, 10 „ „ „ 23*8 ,, 

Prom these figures we see that the j)roportion of caramelaii in a 
solution exercises its influence on the estimation of the amount of 
invert sugar present, since caramelaii has a slight power of reducing 
and is not precipitated with lead acetate. 

The question now arises: is caramelaii a suhstaiico of definite 
chemical composition ? If we turn to existing literature on the 
subject, WG shall find various contradictory opinions. These arise 
from the dissimilar methods of preparation; for if we woik on the 
same lines, we ought to achieve the same results. If wo chose 
170-180'^ as the temperature of carainelisation, wo have only to reckon 
on a loss of water of about 122 which agi*ees well with our calculations. 
An estimation of molecular weight which I carried out oti the 
cryoseopic method gave 303*9 as the molecular weight. According to 
the formula Cj.AIi ^0,, it works out at 300*18 which is very similar. 
In the year 1899 I prepared the lead salts and tetracetic derivatives 
of caranielan, from which composition I formed the above formula. 
I believe, from what I have just stated that the formation of caramel 
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imder a constant temperature of 170-180^ follows simply from loss of 
water. 

C\ plus 2H,0. 

About two years ago I made a preliminary communication on the 
hydrolysis of caramelan. I was able to show that when acted on by 
dilute acids it gave amongst other substances a hexose. I was not 
then able to isolate it in a pure form; hut I have just lately 
succeeded in so doing. One easily obtains pure products by emidoying 
a 32, sulphuric acid. It comprises: 1. A hexose; 2, levulio acid; 
3, humic bodies. 

The caramelan therefore exists as a definite carbon hydrate. A 
more detailed description of its method of preparation and the 
ascertained analytical data would he out of place here for lack of 
time; but it will foimi the object of a future communication from 
the writer to the Zeitschrift. 

The humic bodies have been produced in the proportion of 15Jb 
They are composed of 54‘S2^' C, oA82' H, and 39‘72;| 0, from which one 
calculates the general formula (0f,H,jO5). This new hexose is 
present as a substance similar to glucose, it crystallizes out of water 
in the form of a hydrate and has as point of fusion 93^ and ujDwards 
to 110^ 'when it is fully lio[uid; in methylated alcohol under the form 
of anh^'dride with a corrected fusion point of 148^ 

For the hydrate the specific rotation is about [a] D = 48*03^ 

For the anhydride.[«] D = 52’00^ 

figures corresponding to those of glucose. 

The osazone of the hexose crystallizes in fine needles in an annular 
group with a melting point of 201*9'", which is somewhat lower than 
the melting point of glucazoiie. Mention might be made here of a 
determination I made wMlst studying the re-crystallisation of osazone: 
on dissolving with alcohol and precipitating with plenty of water, I 
obtained oiil}^ a small quantity of the original matter ; it was under 
these conditions decomposed by the water. 

An identical determination was made by Sundwik on a hexose 
much less perfectly characterised which he had extracted from 
humble-bee honey. Another characteristic under which it differs 
from glucose is that on oxidation with bromide it gives rise to 
pentaoxicapronic acid, the lime salt of which has a higher rotatory 
power than has the lime salt of glucinic acid. Whether the hexose 
obtained from caramel is identical with glucose or is of sterooisonxeric 
composition (a possible theory when we admit the doctrine of Tollens 
and Skraup as to the symetry of the fifth atom of carbon granting its 
oxyethylenic nature) cannot yet be decided. 

It must be understood that none of the conclusions with regard to 
these experiments can he considered completed or final. The reducing 
power of hexose on Fehling's Solution is more feeble than that of 
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glucose—129 mg. onl}* give 240 mg. of copper, whilst the glucose 
gives 250 mg. 

In any case the writer trusts ho has shown that caramelisation is 
not so great in normal procedure as has hitherto been considered the 
case, and that on the application of higher temperatures many other 
dextrine formations enter in. With a good circulation of the masse- 
cuite in the vacuum pan the sugar mass is too short a time in contact 
with the steam coils as to allow more than the smallest amount of 
caramel to form, and the losses thus caused are quite insignificant. 


SUGAR MAKING IN NATAL. 
By George Gkieeitii. 


It is a very pleasant land, the coast-strip which stretches north-east 
from Durban to the mouth of the Tugela. It is not literally a land 
flowing with milk and honey, although there is quite a close alliance 
between its products and those of ancient Caiiaan, for its fertile acres 
are devoted to the production of sugar and tea—sugar to the south, 
and tea to the north, just a few miles nearer to the equator. 

What follows here is concerned entirely with sugar planting and 
production as I have just seen it on the Natal estates, the centre of 
which is the Mount Edgecombe sugar factory. The whole estate has 
an area of about 20,000 acres, and half of this is under productive 
cultivation. The actual yield is one-and-a-half tons of sugar per 
acre, which works out at from 5,000 to 0,000 tons for each crushing 
season. 

To begin at the beginning—the cane top, that is to say, that portion 
of the sugar cane which is used for re-productiozi, a length of about 
one foot between the head, which is the softest part, and the hardest 
part which is used for crushing is out out and planted, as I believe no 
other of the fruits of the earth is planted, that is to say, horizontally 
instead of vertically, in holes opened in the cano-rows five feet ap^art. 
This cane top, as it is technically called, although it is not so, has buds 
something like the eye of a seed pzotato, at intervals of about an inch 
alternately placed on either side, and it is from these that the new 
cane springs and grows up into the stools or clumps of canes. 

Ill a new cane plantation it takes two years for the fii'st crop or 
“plant cane” to come to maturity. The second cutting is known as 
the “ first ratoon,” and the third as the “ second ratoon.” The first 
ratoons mature in eighteen months, and the second in the same time. 
When this crop has been gathered, the roots are dug up and fresh tops 
planted in between the old rows. The fields are fertilised with a 
mixture of stable manure and the ashes of burnt cane which contain 
a large percentage of nitrate of potash. From twenty to thirty tons 



of this fertiliser are used per acre. The Natal sugar belt being semi- 
tropical is at a certain disadvantage in comparison with tropical sugar 

countries, as there the cane matures in from 9 to 12 months instead of 

& 

two years. 

So much for the cultivation. The canes are cut with a huge knife 
somewhat resembling the Spanish machete, which is used for the 
same purpose in the cane fields of South America. The cut canes are 
loaded on carts and taken to the tramways which intersect the estate. 
These bring them down to the mill where the^^ are off-loaded on to an 
inclined moving platform, which carries them up to the top of the 
crushing plant. This consists of two mills, each of three rollers. 
The rollers of the first one weigh ten tons each, and those of the second 
six tons. Prom the first mill about 80of the total juice is obtained, 
and from the second about 20^'^. I may mention incidentally that the 
actual economy of the double over the single crushing machines 
amounts to from 15 ^ to 201 of actual cane juice. The waste passes up 
a shoot, almost dry, and is immediately thrown into a j)it on to which 
the furnaces open, and so the crushed cane furnishes within three or 
four minutes the motive power to the two engines of 80 and 35 H.P. 
which drive the crushing mills, and to the large number of other 
engines and pumps too numerous to specify, employed in bringing 
the juice from its initial stage to that of the final sugar one. Sugar 
making, is, in fact, quite an ideally economical operation from the 
engineer’s point of view. There is absolutely nothing lost, for the 
waste from the crushed cane is quite sufficient to keep steam up in the 
five multi-tubular boilers which actuate all the engines, pumps, &c,, 
and the water used in the various processes is pumped by one of these 
same engines and pumps uj) to the top of a five-storied open structure 
whence it trickles down from perforated pipes through layers of twigs 
into a tank, which it reaches cold enough to be re-employed for 
purposes of condensation. 

Not even the waste water containing the acids and colouring 
matters removed in the i^rocess of purifying the juice is wasted. 
Instead of being allowed to run off into streams which it w^ould pollute 
and poison—as is done on some estates—it is pnm|)ed into tanks 
three-quarters~of-a-mile away, and nearly 200 feet higher than the 
factory, and from these it is distributed as a fertilizer over waste lands, 
which after undergoing this treatment is found to give an increased 
yield of cane, is this refuse when stagnant aG([uires a very had odour, 
this is a sanitary as w'^ell as a 2 )rofitable measure. 

The juice falls from the rollers into a tank and then passes through 
a sieve which cleanses it from small particles of crushed cane. It is 
then pumped up into a small tank about fifteen feet higher than the 
mill, and is passed in thin streams through what is called the sulphur 
column. The object of this process is to bring it into contact with 
sulphur fumes which decolorise it, and at the same time prevent 
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fermentation. From tlie sulplinij column it is run off into measuring 
tanks, and tlience into tlie clarifiers, of wliicli there are six in use. 

From the clarifiers the juice passes into the suhsiders/’ which 
are a Mauritian invention, and in these the action is purely 
mechanical, as the name implies—just the subsidence of the sediment. 
From these the clear juice is pumped up into six square tanks filled 
with Taylor bag filters ; each tank contains <16 of them. Next 
come the triple-effots.” These consist of two sets of domed copper 
receptacles, three in each sot, connected by steam i^ipes. About 75 7 
of what is called the “ body” of the juice is evaporated down from a 
density of 9° Bauine to 23° or 24°. 

From the evaporators the condensed syrup passes into the settling 
tanks, and thence into three vacuum pans where the crystallisation or 
change from syrup to sugar takes place. 

The resulting masse cuite is taken to large, oblong, wooden coolers 
arranged along one side of a long room on the other side side of which 
is a row of sixteen centrifugals. Into these the masse is put after it 
has undergone further crystallisation and hardening of the grain 
in the wooden coolers. This hardening of the grain is a very 
important part of the science and art of sugar making, as it is 
quite essential to a large first product. It gets so hard in the coolers 
that it has to he broken up in what is known as a pug mill before it 
can be put into the centrifugals. 

The white crystals taken from the centrifugals form what is called 
the “first product.” They are the highest quality of sugar and 
represent 67 % of the total produce. The syrup is re-treated by being 
put through exactly the same process, and the result is, the ‘ ‘ second 
product” known to commerce as light, yellow sugar. The syrup 
Avhicli remains after thivS process may be treated yet a third time, and 
the result of this will be the “third product,” consisting of coarse 
brown sugar. Those after-products are not treated at Mount 
Edgecombe. They are sent to the Company’s refinery at South Coast 
Junction w^here they are turned into white crystal and cube sugar, 
and golden syrup. Tho first quality after going through a final 
process of sifting is i}ackcd in 70 lb. bags or “ pockets.” 

All the labour on the estate, with the exception of overseeing and 
clerical work, is done by coolies and natives, and the writer naturally 
took advantage of such a good opportunity of discussing the much 
vexed and often hotly argued question of coolie labour with the 
manager, a gentleman who has had many years’ practical experience 
of the subject. 

There are about 1,100 male* Indians on the estate, which means a 
total Indian population of about 2,300 men, women, and children. 
There are also about 200 African natives. The Indians come under 
indentures which last five years. At the end of that time they must 
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either re-indent for two years or return to India, unless they are 
prepared to pay a yearly license of £3 which entitles them to complete 
freedom^ and the right to take up land for cultivation. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a considerable proportion of the 
more intelligent and energetic gladly avail themselves of these 
privileges, and most of them do well, especially as growers of 
vegetables and fruit for the market. During the period of indeiitxrre 
they are paid 10s. a month for the first year, and Is. a montli more 
for each successive year. They have food, housing, and medical 
attendance free. In fact everything is provided for tliein exc(xpt 
clothing. 

It is believed at Mount Edgecombe, as it is in all similar industrial 
centres, that Coolie labour is absolutely essential to the carrying on 
of the industry. The men, when properly managed, are steady, sober 
and industrious, and, as far as could he seen, perfectly content. As 
far as possible the system of piece work is practised, that is to say, 
a man is given a certain amount to do, and when that is done the rest 
of his time is his own. The system works exceedingly well, and 
reduces friction between master and man to a minimum. 

There really does not seem to be any practical alternative to Coolie 
labour, as far as sugar producing and tea cultivation are concerned. 
"White man either cannot or will not do the work, except at prices and 
under conditions which would be economically impossible. The 
African native is equally hopeless, simply because as soon as he has 
made what he considers enough money to keep him in idleness for a 
few months he gives notice and walks off, and when he says he is 
going no power on earth can stop him. You may offer him double 
or treble wages without avail. As he usually manages to take this 
fancy about the busiest time, the ruin that he could cause by 
throwing up his woi'k, as he would, just when the canes are ready for 
cutting and crushing may be easily imagined. 

So far the Coolie system has worked well both for master and man, 
there is no hardship w’-hatever involved in it, and it very frequently 
paves the way to an independent competence which could hardly l>e 
won otherwise. The suggestion made by its opponents, who ar(>‘ 
either uninformed sentimentalists or labour agitators, that indenture 
means a form of slavery is all nonsense. There is no more compulsion 
about it than there is in our own system of apprenticeship at home. 
The only difference is that, in this case the apprentice is a grown man; 
but in this connection it must not be forgotten that the Indian of this 
class never grows up to tho mental statxii'e of the European. It is 
absolutely' necessary to put him through a course of steady, sustained 
industry under kindly but firm supervision before he is morally or 
intellectually capable of entering the commercial or industrial woild 
as a free and responsible citizen of the Empire, That such a largo 
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proportion of Coolie ex-labourers have established themselves in 
positions of respectable competence after passing through their period 
of training is, after all, the most conclusive argument as to the 
humanity and the efficiency of the system. 

Certainly, from what the writer has seen of the working of it, he 
can say that it would be quite sufficient to satisfy any student of the 
subject who approached the question free from either sentimental or 
economic prejudice. The attitude of the labour agitator is of course 
easily understood. In Australia he is having his way in the matter. 
All economists will await the result of the experiment with interest. 
At present it must be confessed that the only effect produced is visible 
in decreasing revenue and ever increasing deficits and public debt. 
It is certainly to be hoped that until the results of the Australian 
experiment are clearly available no attempt will he made to alter the 
present conditions of Coolie labour in South Africa. 

There is another phase of the question which is well-deserving* of 
attention from both the economist and the humanitarian. A very 
large proportion of the Coolies employed in the sugar and tea 
industries of Natal are recruited from the poorest and most severely 
famine-stricken districts of India, and so terrible is their condition 
when they arrive that in many cases from six to eighteen months 
elapse before they are physically tit for work. All this time they 
are, of course, maintained by the planter, who thus not only trains 
them to work hut feeds them up to a standard of health and strength 
which is practically unknown to the classe.s to which they belong in 
their own country. 

Indeed, so beneficial is the training which is made possible by the 
better food and more sanitary conditions that it is quite conceivable 
that these Indian subjects of His Majesty may in future become the 
principal colonists of those tropical and sub-tropical regions of 
British Africa whose climatic conditions make profitable white labour 
an impossibility. One moi’e fact that they take so kindly to agricul¬ 
ture after the expiration of their indentures is in itself a reason for 
believing that such a proposition is within the range of practical 
economics. 


A new j)rocess of clarifying saccharine or other solutions has just 
been patented by Mr. E. W. Deming, of New York and New Orleans. 
According to this process the saccharine solution brought from any 
source of supply is carried along a passage, beneath which is a series 
of successive collecting chambers, the rate of flow, temperature, and 
pressure being so regulated that the heavy impixrities subside into 
the first collecting chamber, while each successive chamber receives 
lighter materials. 



THE PUEITY OE LOW GEADE MOLASSES. 
By Eunest B. Habtmann. 


It is still customary in many cane sugar factories to determino 
tlie sucrose in molasses by single polarisation after clarification 
witb more or less subacetate of lead. Altbougli it is (luite generally 
realised that this metbod does not give the actual amount of 
sucrose, it is still employed on account of its simplicity and owing 
to the belief that tbe analysis, if carried out under similar conditions, 
will give results wbicb, if not absolutely correct, are of use for com¬ 
parisons. This belief can be very misleading; for instance, although 
the waste molasses of Eactory A have a purity of 35 and those of 
Eactory B of 40, as found by single polarisation carried out under 
identical conditions in both cases, it is yet possible, that the molasses 
of Eactory B contain the same amount of sucrose or even less than 
that of Factory A, if the di:fierence in the glucose contents is a very 
marked one. xldd to this, that the conditions under which the 
analyses are made in the di:fierent laboratories are by no means 
identical, and it will be conceded that the value of such data as 
criterion for the efficiency of the boiling department is rather 
problematical. This is illustrated clearly by the results, recorded 
below, of some experiments made with Hawaiian waste molasses. 

The factors, which render the method inaccurate are the hovo- 
rotation of the reducing sugars and the volume and composition of 
the lead-precipitate. The former is compensated by inversion 
according to Clerget’s classical method, for the latter there is a simple 
way of making a correction, although this is not generally done. 
That without such a correction the subsequent calculations are based 
on too concentrated a solution, is evident. Wiechmann made some 
interesting studies on these jmecipitates and their influence on 
polariscope readings. (They were embodied in a paper read last 
June before the Congress of Applied Chemistry.) He restricted liis 
investigations to sugars and molasses, the lowest of which contained 
7 6% of sucrose. 

Here we have to deal with molasses containing but 307 of sucrose 
and consequent!}^ a much larger proportion of non-sugars. 

Another error, as great as the one due to displacement, is caused 
by the precipitation of levulose as levulosate of lead. The proportion 
between the dextrose and levulose in the solution being disturbed by 
the elimination of part of the levulose, the dextro-rotatory power of 
the molasses is increased. Again an old-established fact; hut the 
extent to which the readings of molasses, such as we are dealing with 
here, is influenced, is not generally realised. In order to illustrate 
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tMs, one-tMrd the normal quantity of waste molasses in 100 c.c. flasks 
was clarified with varying ainonnts of basic lead-acetate of 1*25 specific 
gravity prepared according to the fonnula given in Tucker, and also 
with a 25 2 solution of neutral lead-acetate. The polariscope readings 
of the filtrate are recorded below (calculated to normal quantity) :— 


k Subacetate of lead. 50 c.c. .. 36*00 

i „ „ 40 „ . . 35*34 

h ,, „ . .. 30 33-96 

g ,, ,, i^O ,, .. 31-25 

/ „ ,, 10 ,, .. 28-29 

e ,, ,, d ,, . . 26*76 

d 5 , ,, with correction: e — (/— e) ■==. 25*23 

c Neutral acetate of lead . 5 ,, .. 25*14 

h ,, „ . 2*5 „ .. 24*90 

a 5 , ,, with correction 5 — (c—5) ~ 24*66 

I Percentage of sucrose found by Clerget’s method 

(clarification with 5 c.c. neutral acetate) 32*58 
ni Percentage of sucrose found by Pehling’s method 31*50 

01 Griucose percentage.23*16 

0 Brixdilution 1:3 91*05 

p ,, corrected for error caused by dilution ,. .. 88*7 
q 5 , actual (representing percentage total solids) 81*2 

r Water.18’8 

Purity, actual, I X 100 -^q . 40-1 

,, as given usually, /x 100 o . 31*1 

This shows how vastlj^ different values can be obtained for the 
purity, eg 5, o, d, e, /, or even g or I or on may bo divided by o, p, q^ 
or a figure higher than o, if more water is used for diluting the 
molasses. Anything between the two extremes ? X 100 -r <2 = 40*1, 


and a X 100 -f* o = 27*1, may he found according to the preference of 
the operator, surely a very wide range. The true purity, f.f., the 
quotient of the sucrose and the total solids is in this case 40*1, a figure 
one-third higher than the quotient of ijolarisation and Brix, commonly 
determined to represent the purity (in this case about 30). 

In the case of molasses of higher purity the differences are less 
marked. Below is the average of the results of a number of analyses 
of No. 2 molasses:—> 


Subacetate of lead. 

40 c.c. 

.. 43-20 

J 5 1} .... .. 

30 „ 

.. 43-28 

5 5 5 5 . 

■M) „ 

.. 42*16 

55 55 .... 

10 „ 

.. 39-24 

5 5 5 5 • . • • 

,, ,, with usual correction 

for volume of pre¬ 

^ 55 

.. 37‘20 

cipitate . 


.. 35-16 

















Neutral acetate of lead. o c.c. .. 35*20 

,, 55 . 2*5,, .. 35*04 

,, ,, witli usual correction 

for volume of 2 :)re- 

cipitate. .. 34*88 

Percentage of sucrose found by Olerget's metliod 

(clarification witli 5 c.c. neutral acetate) .. .. 39*84 

Percentage of sucrose found by Eehlingts inetbod .. 38*56 

Glucose percentage. 17*60 

Brix, dilution 1:3 89*00 

,j Actual (representing percentage of total solids) 81*0 

Water.19*0 

Purity, actual, 39*84 X 100 -r 81*0. 49*2 

,, as given usually, 37*20 X 100 -r 89*0 .. .. 41*8 


An}’ attempt to utilise these data to establish a constant factor for 
correction would be futile, as the composition of the molasses varies 
with di:fierent varieties of cane, localities, maturity, treatment in 
factory, &c. There is but one way of finding the exact amount of 
sucrose in the molasses. Unfortunately, Clerget’s method requires 
too much time to be suitable for ordinary factory routine work. In 
order to overcome this difficulty a weekly sani 2 )le of molasses should 
be made up, in which, at the end of the week, the sucrose would be 
determined according to Clerget’s method, also in the ordinary wuy 
with a constant quantity of subacetate of lead. The water and the 
glucose should also be determined in this sample, as well as the density 
according to Brix. Por the daily control work the customary method 
with subaeetate would be adhered to, care being taken that the 
quantities of molasses weighed, as well as the quantities of the 
re-agent, are the same. The results thus obtained would fulfil their 
object of furnishing a comparison between individual strikes. Should 
it be desii'ed, the correction found by analyses of the weekly sample 
could, at the end of the week, be applied to the indiyiclual results. 

The dilution method for the correction for precipitate compensates 
the displacement only, not taking any account of the composition of 
the precipitate. In consequence about half the error is left unchanged. 
A better formula is the one employed in the above tables, although it 
is not entirely satisfactory either, being based on the supposition that 
the precipitate caused by the first 24- (5) c.c. is similar in quality and 
quantity to that caused by the second 2-J (5) c.c. That the two are 
not exactly the same is shown below. 

A series of experiments were made with a view to ascertain the 
relative importance of the two causes of the precipitate error, the 
displacement of liquid by the precipitate and the elimination of 
levulose. 6*5 grammes of molasses dissolved in a 100 c.c. flask were 
precipitated with 10 resp. 20 c.c. of subacetate, the precipitate washed 
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hy clecaiitatioii, dissolved in acetic acid and filtered. The readings 
were as follows : — 


Filtrate from basic precipitate- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

6 

Average. 

20 c.c. subacetate .. 

8-5 

8-4 

8-0 

7*6 

8*05 

8-46 

8*17 

10 c.c. ,, .... 

Increase in 2 )olarisation 
caused by the second 10 

7-6 

7-0 

7-2 

6’8 

7*12 

7*00 

7*27 

c.c. of siibacctate 

-9 

•9 

•8 

•8 

■93 

•91 

•90 

Acid solution of jprecipitate (reading correct for temperature— 


20 c.c. subacetate .. 

1-20 

1-02 

•98 

•97 

1-05 

•97 

1*03 

10 c.c. ,, _ 

Lib VO-rotation caused by 
the second 10 c.c. of 

*70 

•58 

•54 

*66 

•54 

•48 

*58 

suhacetate.. 

•50 

•4'1 

•44 

•31 

•51 

•49 

*45 


This indicates that about half of the total error is due to the 
elimination of levulose. It also show’s that the first 10 c.o. of the 
subacetate preoi 2 ')itato a larger amount of levulose than the subsequent 
10 c.c. Sainides of No. 2 molasses behaved similarly, and showed the 
decrease in the later fraction of jnecipitates even more distinctly. 

Polarisation. 


Basic solution. Acid solution. 

20 c.c. suhacetate . 10TS _ *85 

10 c.c. „ . 9*37 .... *51 

0 c.c. „ . 9-00 .... *28 


The redissolved precipitate of the first 5 c.c. caused a loevo-rotatioii 
of '28, the second 5 c.c. *23, and the subsequent 10 c.c. only ‘34. 
Thus, hy ajiplying either formula for the correction for precijutate, 
the deduction made is inadequate. This is borne out by the difference 
between the corrected readings a and d. It is for this reason preferable 
to use neutral acetate with Clerget's test. The error due to volume 
is then so small, that even if it were neglected, no great error would 
ensue. 

For the calculation of the i)urity it is necessary to know the per¬ 
centage of water. It would, after all, matter but little, for comparative 
purposes, whether the degree Brix as indicated hy the spindle and the 
percentage of total solids agreed or not, if the specific gravity 
of the components of the molasscvs were constant. This is however 
not the case. Of two samples of molasses both containing 18^ of 
water, the one ina}^ show 85, the other 90 or more degrees Brix. The 
direct determination of the water takes a little too much time to 
recommend itself for general adoption in control work ; it may well 
be limited to the periodical average sample. It is practically 
impossible to dry low grade molasses such as our waste products to a 
constant weight at a temperature which admits of the operation being 
finished within a reasonable time. The most satisfactory results we 
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obtained by drying the molasses in 
following manner:— 

a current 

of dry air in the 

Two grammes of filter paper are crumpled, tied with thin wire into 
a roll and dried. This is weighed in a tared test tube 5 in. X 1 in. 

The paper is then removed and about two grammes of mohisses are 

weighed in the tube and mixed with 

2 c.c. hot 

water. The paper 

replaced in the tube evenly absorbs the 

whole of the liquid. Th(3 tube 

is then placed in a water bath. A double perforated stopper, witli 
which it is provided, allows a slow cuirent of air, previoiisl^^ dried 
over calcium chloride or sulphuric acid, to he drawn through. If the 

water is kept boiling the operation is finished in i 

2-J hours. In order 

to ascertain the moment when all the 

water has escaped (the further 

diminution in weight is due to the volatilization of other components 
of the molasses only), parallel tests were made with two grammes of 
molasses and two grammes of sugar under exactly the same conditions. 

The weights found are as follows :— 

Molasses. 

Sugar. 

"Weight of tube and paper .. 

18*068 

.... 20*821 

' ,, molasses. 

2*034 

2*140 

Total before drying. 

20-102 

22*961 

After U- houi’s . 

19-751 

22-912 

9 

— J! . 

19*734 

22-906 

91 

1? —•2 J! . 

19-725 

.... 22*897 

11 ^ 1) . 

19*723 

.... — 

5, ,, . 

19-722 

22*898 

11 5 „ . 

19*716 

22*898 

„ 6 

19*715 

_ 22*898 

11 * 11 . 

19*713 

— 

„ s „ . 

19*710 

.... — 

,1 10 . 

19*703 

.... 22*897 

11 12 „ . 

19*701 

.... 22*896 

1 , 14 1 , . 

19-695 

.. . 22*898 

„ IS „ . 

19-691 

22-898 

„ 20 „ . 

19-688 

22-897 

„ 24 „ . 

19*685 

.. . 22-897 

Percentage of water = 

.5 22-901 - 22-897 

^2140 ' 


18-0 -8 


Tlie weight of the tube with the sugar remained practically constant 
after 2|- hours, and the molasses also had evidently lost all its water 
in the same time. The loss in weight sustained in 2|- hours at the 
temperature of boiling water, the other conditions as described being 
adhered to, may therefore safely be taken to represent the water in 
the molasses. 
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DEDUCTION OF FORMULiE FOE CALCULATION OF 
CAPACITIES AND HEATING SURFACES OF SINGLE 
OR MULTIPLE EFFECTS A 

By Ew. P. Eastwick, Jr., C.E., Ph.B. 


( Copn'r'xjlti,) 


Continued from Page 445. 


Let us now collect together the several new formulce deduced during 
the foregoing criticism of Jelinek’s and Deon\s forimiloe, which are 
apidicable to the calculations of a simple or multiple eifoct of any 
number of bodies, concentrating solutions whose vapours are water, 
and are the following:— 




Ux 


2 I^Tx - J 2 I^Tx “ 


1115*2- UOSTx 


(A») 


r\ _px(lllo‘2 - *7080x) -f* GxSx(0x - tx) -f- H” r \ a \ 

1115*2-GOSTx 


Fx«x(Tx»^^x)-GxSx(0x-tJ 


Tx- 


Tx ■■ 

Ok + tx 


- Sx + 


^yx(^^x - tx) 


from (Aa)- 

Q, 


1115*2- -TOSex 


(B») 


F,= ' 


(lUo-2 - -TOST.) - - - 4. 


from (B,)— 
p.(1115-2 - •7080.) + G.s.(0. -1.) 


Us(Tx - 0 s) 

Tx-0.v 


(C») 


Fs 


Ts- 


0J ■)“ ts 


■fi 


2ys(fls-ts) 

2(Ts-?!4!i) 


” ax(Tx-<^x) 

To the above formuhio may be added the following special formuhe, 
which, as will be seen later, are derived therefrom:— 


(COa) 


* Owing to a difference of opinion we have had with the Author, it is advisable to 
point out here that in this paper the decimal is represented Iw a point placed about the 
middle ('5). This is the usual method in English practice and it is xiever jolaced on the 
line as appears to be done in some other countries. 

fS&e adjacent insety page S46a,) 




1 V(I,■),)■(}, 


T,-(, 


I,- 


Ht, 


+l<}i-p.)s„(T,-«,)■(!,^■J„+A„)^• 






.Ht 


lllalKi,, 

(Gi • pj Su (Ii • 9i) I (Gi ■ Pi ■ pii) Sill (Ii • ti) • (Ji -f Sii -f Jill I All I Am) r;, 

21 T “ *' ' 


l-i' 

1 041 


+iGrPi)Sii(T,-(,)+[G,-p,-p,)!,,,(TrJi)+(G,-p,-p,.p,,,)s„(T|-«,).(S,+S,,^ 

.... lil5'2-'(()S«i,..... 


„ _|| iJianili-lii) i'[-[-A|i AjilHi-til 
p _v I (Gi‘Pi]sii ^ii'I'Aiii 

iiii-iiit-*~.i' 

II «(li-#i) 

p _p 1 (GrPrPii)8iii Sill ■(•All 

" . '.(Iri) 


N 

U 

(Cl.)' 

(Cil 

(Cl.) 


a iiiiaflinpie, 


m;- 


J 


’( 

rri 


s-'? 08 |l- 




(N-l)iN4)(Ir9i) rilM-'lir8(I.-!ij1 


‘ fr«i ' 

1 

1 

j 

M 

yvo^'/I vij 

in 
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In all of these formiiljn similar quantities are represented b}’’ tlie 
same letters we have used in both Jelmek’s and Deon’s formulfe, 
viz.:—* 

N = Number of bodies of multij)le effect, 

G-j;=:: Quantity of liquid entering body in unit time, lbs., 

p.,. = Quantity of water evaporated in any body in unit time, lbs., 

Q.^ = Quantity of steam, or vapour, condensed in any body in unit 
time, lbs., 


= Temperature, Pahr., of liquid boiling in any body, 

Oj. r= Temperature, Eahi\, of liquid boiling in last body, 

Tx = Temperature, Pahr., of heating steam for an 3 ^ bod}^ 
tx = Temperature, Pahr., of liquid entering an}^ bod}^ 

Bi = Brix of original sugar solution entering first bo(i 37 of a 23 paratus, 
Bx = Brix of concentrated solution discharged from last body of 
apparatus, 

Sx = Moan specific heat of liquid in 0113 ^ body, 
s = Mean specific heat of liquid in all bodies of apparatus, 

Px = Heating surface of an 3 " bod}^ sq. ft., 

«x = Mean coefficient of heat transmission for any body, B.T.IJ., 
a rr Mean coefficient of heat transmission for all bodies of apparatus, 
B.T.U., and 


J 


= 1 + Ex [1115-2 - -7080:, - s(Ti - O,)] 


(N-l)(]Sr-2) s(T.-0O 

2 1115-2- 


in which, for ordinar 3 ^ conditions, 
Ex = (N - 1) (-00105 - -OOOOITN). 


The exact values for E^- are : 


For Single Effect = 0 . 

Double Effect = =: ,. r 

lllo-2 - • i08^^i 

Triple Effect = Et = 

p , 1 _ 3s(Tx-^0 _ 

1115*2 - 'lOSOu (1115-2 - -7086>i) (1115-2 - 'TOS^^n) 
Quadruple Effect = 


E,+ 


3s (Tx - Bi) 


1U5-2 - uOSOxri (1115-2 - - 708 ^ 1 ) (1115-2 'Hmm) 






S (l\ - dQ 


(1115-2 - •70S6>„) (1115*2 - 'lOSQm) 1115-2 - QOSf^x 


Ayx = Loss of heat in steam chamber of an 3 ^ body during time 
required to raise temperature of Gx quantity of liquid from 
tx° to Ox®, B.T.IJ., 


= Loss of heat in vapour chamber during same period of time, 
B.T.U., 


* A Roman tigure subwritteii to a letter indicates that the quantity has reference 
to the body of the apparatus of corresponding number, the body in which the liquid 
first enters being distinguibhed as No. 1, 
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A,Sx rrLoss of lieat in steam chamber of any body during time 
required to evaporate quantity of water, B.T,U., 
v?;,, rr Loss of heat in vapour chamber during same period of time, 
B.T.U., 


= (Ayx + A 2 x) = Total loss of heat in steam chamber of any body 
in unit time, B.T.U., 

= Total loss of heat in vapour chamber of any body 
in unit time, B.T.TJ. 

The values of and Sx include losses of heat by conduction, 
radiation, convection, and contact of air, which vary according to 
material, covering, &c., and may be calculated by well known 
formuhe. also includes the heat contained in the air and other 
gases removed from vapours of evaporation. 

IVheii nsimj the formuhe it must he reumnhey'nl, as preukmshj 


explained, that Tx - 

“ t'x) 


0x-j“ tx 


and ■ 




equals Tx - and hoth 
equal 0, ivhen 0^ = tx or 0x < t; 


GrxSx(0x - tx)“ 
2 ^Tx - 


All of the above formulie the writer believes to be original, and 
offers them as a mejins for making more accurate calculations of the 
single or multiple effect when evaporating sugar solutions* than hy 
the use of either Jelinek’s or Deon\s formulae The forniiila) are 
general and applicable under all conditions to the calculations of anjr 
single or multiple effect evaporating apparatus, in which the vapour 
of evaporation from one body provides the heating steam for the next, 
and in which also the liquid being evaporated passes from one body to 
the next in the direction of from the first to the last body. 

The forniulte may also be made applicable to the calculations of a 
multiple effect in which the water of condensation of steam passes 
from one body into the next. In this case there is additional steam 
supplied to the steam chambers of all of the bodies after the first, 
caused hy a re-evaporation of the water of condeiisatiou of the pre¬ 
ceding body, which enters the next body at a higher temperature than 
the temperature of the steam in this latter body. The heat units 
furnished hy this additional steam are, evidently, equal to the quantity 
of water of condensation entering the body multiplied by the difference 
between the temperature of the water of condensation and the tem¬ 
perature of steam in the steam chamber of body; for example, in the 
second body it would be equal to (ir(Ti - Ti,), or (.Ir(Ti - (h), in the 
third body (Cb + Pi) (Ti -• T,n), or (('b + pi) (T, -* f^i), &o., and those 
quantities should be subtracted from An, Ai„, &g., respectively, in all 
of the formuIjB. 

* The formiiUe are applicable only when the vapour evaporated is water and the 
total and latent lieat is that of saturated steam. 




V81-0 







fc it ill plate ol t, and s„, *1 lepiesmt tie ^afie leal«[ to solution in fust and scoond lofc, we snbttnfe s to rqimeiil to avti*, ot ntan, speeific 

kat oi tk solution in all tlio bodies, we kiwe approximately, since On=0, - (T, - (I,): 

milleiice, il in (D.) liii last cpklciil is siilslitnted, and to eipraiii 1 + a ,;.j [itU'd - nWi, ■ 8(1, - (l,)l is repiesenled ly J, lb fciiiiila (D,) hom*: 


Formula (Db) gives the value ol G, for a 
effect, wMcli would be as follows:- 
SmjkEftd: 


J 


■(2«+J»| 



»,)-(T,-9,)L'W(li) 


r I’rtf, 

L \ ly 

m di-fti 

‘ 0 

L *“ 


and ill a similar iiiaiiiiei' we iimy obtain foramlio [or calciilatiog Gi k the case ol a single, triple, and qiiadi'iiplo 


(llld'2-»,)+8(9|.t,) - 




/. M 


J=i+~ 


tl- Hl s(T 

„[Ulj'2-'W„.-i(' 


■ i,-«, ■ 

\ lir 

' T 'lllW-IM 

.M+MMi) 







JF,.(Vl),)-U 


%(«,-t,) 1 


■ (-li + ■ill) _1 + (+ I jjVj _ j- j-.j; 


'+ |T©:«^ -l^'S 


lllW- ■»„-s(T,-9,)j 

b))] * (Si, + kv) 


(1115-3. -mKiiMriit)/ ’ ®rmJ 



'2-«!,)■ 3(1 








1 BjJ ^ 

'' ''L iiio'2-m ' 

1 ' ' T W 

■ T. 
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In tlie deduction of formula (D), wliich we will now take 
up, it will be sbown bow forinulse (Bn) to (Civ) inclusive are 
obtained. 

Formula (D) is deduced as follows: —Since the vapour of evaporation 
in any body of a multiple e:Sect supplies the steam condensed in the 
following body, then, for a properly designed apparatus with means 
provided for carrying off the air and other gases mixed with the 
vapours evaporated, if Qu represents the quantity of steam which is 
condensed in evaporating quantity of water in the second body, we 
have, by formula (Ba): 


Fxai(Ti-eO-asi(0x-t:) 


Qn=r;pi=: ■ 


Z-e. 1 

K, 1 S?/i(0r“ti) 

rn 01 -f- ti 

%(T.-?£±td 

L ‘ ^ J 

V 2 / 


1115‘2- -TOS^i 


In like manner: 

0.111 = pii 


_Fn<rn('Iif - 0n) "h (Oi “ PO Sii(^t ~ 6^it) ~ Sji* 


(BO 


(^n) ' 


1110 - 2 - 

and so on, and substituting the above value of Qn in formula (Ca), 
remembering that tn= 6i>0ir, that 0i = l\i, and (Ti - 9:) = (Tn - On), 
we get:t 


Fiar(Ti - 9i) - GiSi((9i - ti] 


r Ti-0r 


Fn=:<: 


Ti 


6>r + tL 


- S ■ 


■ tp 




(1115-2- -TOSff,) 
1115-2--TOST,I An 


<^u(Iir “ t^n) <rn(ln"*0n) 
From which, if in place of ai and au ’we substitute a: 


Fxi 


G-iSx(^i - ti) 




and likewise by formula (CC:.): 

‘2 (Ti-^iil") 


sy.(^. -1.) 


(C..) 


p,(1115-2- -7OS0O + Gi.s,(9,-t,) 


T,-9. 


T, 


9,+t, 


■+2 


Substituting the value of F„, given by (On), in value for p„, given 
by (zn), or as found by formula (Ba) when ^x<tx, substituting a for 
aut and remembeidiig that (Ti - Bj) ~ (T„ - Bn), w^e get: 

* This is a case of 9^ <tx. Vid. formula (Be). 

(xx for any body of the apparatus equals theorigiinal quantity of solution minus 
the total evaporation in the preceding bodies, and the temperature of the solution 
entering any body is the temperature of boiling in preceding body. 


t When On < txi (= 9^) formula (Ca) gives Fn» 
formula (Ab). 


Qn (1115-2 - 70STn) - Au 
an(rix--9n} 


Fid. 
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in which 


+[ 


1 


(1115*2 - *7080,; 

_8s^Ti - 0i) 


1115*2 - *70801 
s(l\ - 0,) 


+ 


(1115*2 - 7080, 


1115*2 - 

+ 


•7080,, 

1 


1115*2 - •7080,,, 
s(T, ^ 0,) 


(1115*2-•7080,) (1115*2-•7080,,,) (1115*2-*7080,,) (1115*2-*7OS0,„)J 

[1115-2-■70S...-s(T,-.,)]- 

By inspection of formnlte (D«), (D^), and (D^), it will be seen that 
an approximate general formula for G-,, that is, the quantity of 
original sugar solution, or one whose vapour is water, entering the 
first body of a multiple effect of N number of bodies, up to and 
including a quadruple, is that given by formula (D), in which 


J = 1 + E^-[l 115-2 - -TOSS,. - s(T. - 9 


.f 


(N-1) (N - 2) s(T,-9.) 


1115-2 - -7089. 


The exact values of En- have already been given, but for ordinary 
working conditions of heating steam of about 5Jibs, pressiire which 
has a temperature of 228^ E., and temperature of boiling in last body 
of any multiple effect 140'^ E., the value of Ey may be approximately 
found by the formula: 

Ek =(N-1) (-00105 - -OOOOHN) 

In the foregoing deduction of formula (D) it has been shown how 
formulce (B„) and (C,,) are obtained, and formuhe (Bm), (Biv), (Om), 
and (Oiv) may be deduced in similar manner. 


For convenience of reference, and to show the similarity of Jelinek’s 
formiiloe and those we have deduced, the latter formulae, as modified 
when 0x = tx and 0x<tx, and substituting a for are now given :— 


When 0x = tx, formulm (xV,,), (AA,,), (B,,), and (CJ become, respec- 
1115*2 - •708Tx 

[Same as Jelinek’s formula, (b), when Ax = 0.] 

O _ Px(l 115*2 - *7O80x) + A;^x + ^Sk 


1115*h - *708 Tx 
[In this case AXx and = Ax and respectively.] 

1115*2- •7O80X 

[Same as Jelinek’s formula, (d), wben Ah = 0.] 

-p _ax(in5*2 -*708Tx)-Ax 

«(T.-”0:) 

[From (Ab).] 

mid when 0x<tx: nv ^ . a 

_hxa(ix-0x) + Ax 

ill5*2'-*768fx" 

[Same as Jelinek’s formula, (b), when Ax = 0,] 


(AiO 

(AAb) 

(Bb) 

(Cb) 

(Ac) 
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n _ “ *7OS0j - GrxSx(tx - <9x) + Azx + 22 x 

1115-2 - -7081^ 

[In this case A^'x and = Ax and ilSx respectively.] 

_Fx«(Tx-Ox) + GlxSx(tx-<(^x)-Sx 

1115-2--TOSfir 
_ax(1115-2--708T,)-Ax 

«(Tx-dx) 

[From (A,).] 

To which may ho added the special case, when 0^ < tx, 
addition Gx = Px and Sx — 1, loss of heat being neglected; 

Q Fxrt(Tx-0x) 

1115-2--lOSTx 
[Jelinek’s formula (b).] 

_ Fxa(Tx-0x) 

iosi-4 + -aoo^x “ tx 

[Jelinek’s formula (d).] 


(AAo) 

(Be) 

(C,.) 

and in 

(b) 

(d) 


If we now apply forniulte (B), (Ba), (Bn), (AAu), and (On) to the 
calculations of the double effect before considered, neglecting all 
losses of heat, we may compare the results obtained by these formuhe 
with the results obtained by Jelinek’s and Deon’s formuleo. 


Substituting the proper values in formula (D) we get: 

__ J X 2000 X 4 X 44 _ 

- ^j) (1110-2 - -708 X 184) - 44 [l - -708 1 - ~) ] -f- 24-52J 

_ 352000J 

~747-026 4-24-024J 

but 


J = l + 

hence 


1115-2 - 


352000x1-9869 _o»o.o,. 

747-526 + 24-524 X 1-9869 


Substituting this value of Gi in formula (Ba), or (B,), and (Bn), 
respectively: 

2000X4X44-87S-35X(1S4-I50)r 


P-: 


2‘^8 - 1 -f" 1 '^0 
2 


1115-2-*708X 184 
44 


: 385-51 


2000X4X44~87S*35XC1S4-150) 


184+150 


+(878*35-335-o1)x44 


1115*2--708 X 140 


= 348-73. 


Substituting the above values in formula) (AAa) and (On), respec¬ 
tively : 
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Q. 


__ 335-51 (1115’2 - •I'OS X 1S4) + 878-35 X (184 - 150) _ 
" 1115-2 -.*708 X228 ' 

r„ = 2000 - = 1877'61 


*7*78 


[« 


4X 228 


184+ loOT 


The results of calculation obtained by using these latter formulas 
tabulated with the results previously obtained by using formulre 
according to Jelinek\s and Deords deductions, are then as follows :— 


Calculations for a Double Effect. According to formulsi— 

Steam, 5-^lbs. Juice, 150“^ E. Vac. cor. to 140® F. -TeHnek. D6on. Eastwick 


Heating surface of first body, sq. ft. .. 2000-00 .. 2000*00 . . 2000*00 
„ ,, second „ .. 1932*14 .. 1958*62 .. 1877*61 

Total solution concentrated, lbs. per 


min. 

Water evaporated in first 

body, lbs. 

892-15 .. 

898*06 .. 

878-35 

per mill. 

Water evaporated in second body, lbs. 

345-26 .. 

334*90 . . 

335*51 

per min. 

Steam required to operate 

apparatus. 

349-81 . 

. 364*78 . 

. 348*73 

lbs. per min. 


369-06 , 

. 352*37 . 

. 377-78 


An inspection of this table shows how the results differ according 
to the formuhe used. It would seem that both Jelinek’s and Deon’s 
forimilfB give the efficiency much too large, and this, doubtless, 
accounts, in great part, for the marked discrepancy’* in the practical 
and accepted theoretical capacities of niultiide effects. 


In making the foregoing calculations a has been assumed to have a 
value of 4, which, it has been stated, is the average for an ordinary 
standard vertical multiple effect when clean, which some may con¬ 
tend is too low. It is claimed that the value of a for a "Wellner- 
iJelinek type of apparatus is over 4*5, and for some of the more 
modern apparatus, in which there is an increased velocity of 
circulation of liquid, this value becomes much greater. 

Transmission of heat through metal from steam to a liquid is a 
subject, which, at the present time, is not thoroughly understood, 
and no generally accepted formulae have yet been offered for accurately 
calculating the coefficient of heat transmission. Numerous experi¬ 
ments have been tnacle showing that when a liquid is heated by 
steam, as a,ccomplished in tlio wsingle or multiple effect, the value of a 
depends upon certain conditioms:— 

First, material and thickness of the tubes; 

Second, liquid being heated, its concentration and viscosity; 

Third, depth of liquid being heated; 

Fourth, velocity of flow of liquid being heated, or circulation. 





It is claimed, moreover, by some* that tbe amount of beat trans¬ 
mitted is greater when steam is on tbe outside of a tube than wben 
on tbe inside, and also that borizontal tubes transmit more beat, per 
sq, ft. of surface, tban vertical tubes.t 

Tbe amount of beat transmitted, per degree mean difference in 
temperature between heating steam and liquid being heated, has 
generally been assumed to be independent of temperature of fluids, 
but tbe more recent experiments indicate that this is not correct, and 
that tbe transmission of beat increases with tbe increase in mean 
difference of temperature, and tbe temperature of tbe beating steam.J 

Tbe experiments of Youle and Ser seem to lead to tbe conclusion 
that a increases with tbe cube root of tbe velocity of liquid, and E. 
Hausbrand has given from bis experience a formula for a, which, 
converted into English Measure, would read: — 
a = 2*56 ^dW+^3b48v§ 

in which 

am Heat transmitted per sq. ft, per minute per degree Eabr., 
B.T.H., 

V = Yelocity of liquid, feet, per second. 

Konstantin Schwartz offers tbe following formula, in which tbe 
same letters stand for tbe similar quantities: — 

« = 3-S5 0-84+ • 5425V || 

It is evident from tbe above that there is yet much to be learned 
regarding tbe laws of transmission of beat, and that no accurate 
calculations can be made of tbe coefficient of beat transmission for 
tbe tubes of a single or multiple effect by any formiilce which have 
so far been presented; tbe same is also more or less true regarding 
tbe losses of beat from an apparatus, though on this subject there is 
probably more accurate data available. 


* Kopp and Meyster, Stevens Indicator, January, 1891. 

t Prof. P. E. Huaa states that the transmission of heat is in the proportion of 
22 to 16. 

t The experiments of Jelinek and the more recent ones of H. Claassen (1893) show 
the effect of density of solution and temperature in modifying the coefficient of 
heat transmission. 

Jelinek found that in a horizontal apparatus the values of cx, expressed in 
English Measure, were: 


Bouble Effect . 

2st. 

2n<i. 

3*6 

3r(l. 

4tlK 

Triple „ . 

. 7*6 .. 

.. &*1 .. 

.. 2‘9 ... 

. 

Quad. „ . 

..5*7 .. 

.. 0*3 

.. 4*1 ... 

. 1*3 

While Claassen found these 

values for a vertical apparatus to he; 



ist. *.:na. .jw 

Triple Effect .. .. S‘2-10‘2 .... 6-1-71 .... .... — 

Quad. „ .... S-2”10'2 .... 6* 1-8*2 .... 4-l-6’l .... 2*1-3*1 

i^eet Suffar Gazette^ 1903. 

I The formula in Metric System, as giyen, is 18*8 '^6*84expressed in 
calories, metres, and Centigrade. 
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In conclusion it might be well to refer once more to the often 
discussed question of the relative areas of heating surfaces required 
for a multiple effect, regarding which there is still great difference 
ill opinion. 

Referring to forniulee (C„), (Cm), and (Cn), it at once becomes 
evident at a glance that if our deductions have been correct, then the 
heating of each body should be increased from the first to the last, 
except in the case of the second body. It will be seen that formula 
(Cjj) gives a value for Fu greater than Fi only when the value of 0i is 
less than tr, or, in other words, when the temperature of the solution 
entering the first body is greater than the temperature of boiling in 
that body; if these temperatures are equal, the values of F^ and Fi 
become practically equal, since the loss of heat is comparatively 
small, and in all cases where the temperature of the solution entering 
the first body is less than the temperature of boiling in that body, 
which is usually the case, the value of Fa becomes smaller than Fj. 

It would, therefore, seem better practice to make the heating 
surface of the first and second body of a multiple effect of about 
equal areas, and to increase the succeeding bodies proportionately as 
determined by the formuhe. 

Eiliieux, the inventor of the multiple evaporator, believed that the 
heat surfaces of the succeeding bodies should be increased, and, 
despite numerous arguments and calculations which have been 
offered to prove the contrary correct, he was apparently in the right. 
Aside from mathematical calculations, this conclusion would seem to 
be logical, when we consider the fact that in each body there is an 
increase in the amount of evaporation over that of the preceding body, 
due to the decrease in temj)erature of boiling, and on account of 
which the liciuid entering at a higher temperature is, in part, 
evaporated by its own heat, more than off-setting the decrease in 
evaporation by transmitted heat of vapour, resulting from increase in 
the latent heat, and losses of heat; moreover, while in some of our 
formuhe’*' we have not considered change in value of the coefficient of 
heat transmission, it is true that the value of this coefficient decreases 
in each succeeding body, which would tend to further increase the 
rG(][uired area of heating surface. 


Mr. Havoineyer recently offered a silver loving cup as a priz;o for the 
best )SUgar beets raised under irrigation in the United States. The 
winning beets were grown by a Mr. Rhodes, of Garland, in a clay 
loam soil. No fertilizer was used. They gained 93 |)oiiits out of a 
possible 100. 


* These formuhe are (On), (Om), (Civ), and (D) only, and in them a mean value 
for coefficient of heat transmission has been substituted for exact values, which does 
not materially modify the result. 
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THE DETEEIOEATION OF OUT SUOAE CANE. 
By J. WeinbePvG. 


In tEe sugar cane literature numerous remarks are to be found 
upon the quick deterioration of cut cane, but all recorded experiments, 
however carefully conducted, seem to lack the most iuiportant basis, 
viz., the certainty of a uniform material to experiment on. 

Most of the experiments were made by keeping d-6 cartloads or 
bundles of cane and grinding one cartload every day, the analyses of 
the juice being the criterion by which to judge the deterioration. 
There was, however, no guarantee whatever that the different cartloads 
or bundles had the same sucrose contents to start with; and anybody, 
who has experienced the difficulty in sampling cane, knows that it is 
very improbable that this was the case. 

The first, to my knowledge, to experiment on a rational basis was 
Mr. M. van Czerniecki of Tjoinal (Java), who in the Java Suf/ar 
Archie/, 1900, page 606, describes his experiments. The material was 
prepared by halving a certain number of canes grown close to each 
other and methodically composing sam]iles of the halves. Although 
he himself complains about the samples not being ahsolutely uniform, 
the results are very reliable as a large number of canes wore employed. 
One of his experiments gave the following results:— 

Days kept . 0 1 2 3 4 5 

Available percentage of sugar in canes 16*2 16-0 13*5 11*6 10\S 9‘9 
in other words, after having kept the cut cane for five days about 
38 per cent, of the available sugar or more than one-third had 
disappeared. 

Copying the example set by van Czerniecki in carefully preparing 
the samples so as to ensure a uniform material, the writer made the 
experiments here described, part in Java in the hot season, part in 
India in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh in the cold season. 
It will be seen from the results that the differences in temperature and 
humidity did not make any noticeable difference in the deterioration, 
although we might d priori have expected the reverse to be the case. 

At the outset it is necessaiy to explain the following expressions 
and signs which will be used. 

Degrees Brix ("^Bx.) is the density of the juice expressed in degrees 
of Brix’s scale ab (or calculated to) a temperature of 17F Centigrade 
(= 63*5* F.), If the juice were a pure sucrose solution, tho degrees 
Brix would indicate the percentage by weight of sucrose in tho 
solution, and although not quite correct it is agreed to consider tlie 
degrees Brix of a cane juice as the percentage by the weight of 
soluble solids in it. The degrees Brix represent in reality tho figure 
given by Dr. Leather, as ‘‘Total Sugar calculated from density.” 
[Agrmdtural Ledger, No. Ill, 1897, pages lB-19.) 
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Percentage Sugar (IB.) expresses the result of the poiariscopical 
reading of cane juice through a 200 mm. tube (Normal weight 
26*048 grammes). Accurately speaking, it is not the Percentage 
Sucrose in the juice owing to the liovorotation of the Invert-sugar, 
but it can be, and indeed is m ^practice., without great fault, taken as 
such where cane juices are concerned. When absolutely correct 
results are derived, the cane juice is inverted and the percentage 
sucrose is calculated by means of “Clerget’s Formula.” This method 
is followed by Dr. Leather in his ‘"Analysis of Sugar Cane,” but as 
the formula for the Available Sugar used in his paper has reference to 
the simple Polarisation, Clerget’s Formula has not been used. 

Quotient of Purity (Q. P.) is expressed by the following fomiula:— 

Q. P.~^X100 
""Bx. 

in other words, it indicates what percentage of the (apparent) soluble 
solids is the sucrose, and gives a very good indication of the quality 
of the juice. 

The final results of the following experiments are expressed in 
Parts of auailahle sugar per 100 cane QAy. Sg.) according to the 
following—absolutely empirical—formula : — 

I Av. Sg. (cano) = 2! (in juice) X 0*85 X 0*90 X 
of which formula the followdiig explanation may be given. 

Between the sugar in cane containing about 10-12 per cent, fibre 
and the 2, sugar expressed from the cane by single crushing there 
exists a certain proportion which on the average can be taken as 0*85. 
If therefore the juice contains “ S ” ^ sugar, the cane contains 
S. X 0*85 2 sugar. 

If we now wish to calculate the available sugar for triple crushing, 
we may expect to obtain 90 per cent, of the sugar in the cane 
expressed by the mills in the jidce, so that % sugar expressed in juice 
per 100 parts of cane is :— 

S. X 0*85 X 0*90 = S. X 0*765. 

This sugar, however, is not all available as finished sugar. Part of 
it goes to the inevitable losses, and part of it remains in the molasses, 
and it is obvious the higher the Q.P, is the more of the sugar is 
finally available. 

If-—and we wnll in this case suppose this—we are dealing with a 
factory turning out white sugar, we can, without groat mistake, take 
the available sugar of a juice of the following composition : 2 Sugar 
“ L ” and Quotient of Purity “ R ” as 
li 

)/Av. Sg. (juice) rrL and continuing our formula we would 

find that: 

A p 

2 Av. Sg. per 100 cane = S. X 0*765 X 





The juice we deal with, foi* these experiments is, as already 
mentioned, expressed by single crushing, and as experience has 
taught that juice expressed by triide crushing and maceration has a 
purity which on an average is ‘‘2” lower than that of the first mills 
j nice, our formula is reduced to the following equation :— 

X Av. Sg. = S. X 0-765 X 

Although now-a-days the above-mentioned formula is becoming 
superseded by newer and more correct formulas (Dr. Winter), it 
would, however, not bo within the scope of this paper to explain 
them, and for our use the above-mentioned formula is more than 
sufficient. 

It is further understood in the following that the deterioration is 
due to inversion of sucrose, and that the increase in density of the 
juice is entirely due to evaporation, so that to obtain the % Av. Sg. of 
the cane the juice is calculated hack to the original density. For 
example:— 

Let the 1 day’s juice have .. 18*0 Bx. 90 Q.P. 16*2 % and 
n 4 „ „ „ 18*8 „ 86 „ 16*171 „ 

Let then the composition of the fourth day’s juice be taken for the 
purpose of calculating the % Av. Sg. as 

18*0 Bx., 86*0 Q.P. and (18*0 X 0*86) = 15*1 1 S. 

It is easily understood that this method of calculating—although 
not scientifically proved—^is justifiably used, as through evaporation 
the juice, and with it the cane, apparently sometimes gains in sugar 
contents, which of course cannot be the case with the Available Sugar 
as the evaporation only^ means that the cane contains a lower 
percentage of juice. 

A more correct way would have been to estimate the percentage of 
fibre in the samples every day, and the writer regrets not having had 
time or occasion to estimate the fibre and the invert-sugar in the 
samples as both these figures would have made the experiments inoi’e 
complete. 

The first experiment made was to ascertain whether the method 
followed would ensure a homogeneous material. 

Thirty-six canes were laid out side by side, top and root ends wore 
cut off and the canes were cut up each into four pieces A, B, 0, D, 
The H-4 pieces were divided into four samples hy taking the pieces 
diagonally, so that 

Sample 1. consisted of A,, B.^, C.^, A.,, &c. 

» IL „ „ B,, C„ D'„ a,, B,', „ 

&c., &c. 

Each sample consisted of 36 pieces or the equivalent of nine canes. 
The samples were crushed in a small fhree-roller mill and the 
juices analysed separately. The results were:— 
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No. 

Juice. 

Cane. 

° Brix. 

Percentage 

Sugar. 

Q. Purity. 

Percentage 

Available 

Sugar, 

I. 

18-2 

16-30 

89-6 

10-9 

II. 

18*2 

16*20 

89-0 

IG'8 

Ill. 

18-3 1 

16*30 

89*1 

1 10-9 

IV. 

is-i ' 

16*14 

89-2 

10*8 


The aboye results show that the method gave samples which, for the 
purpose ill question, were sufficiently uniform. 

A second experiment was made for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the more cut surfaces per cane, which this method of 
sample-taking necessitated, had any noteworthy influence upon the 
deterioration. 

For this pur|)ose 56 canes were divided in the above-mentioned 
manner into four samples, each consisting of 56 pieces or the 
equivalent of 14 canes. In two of the samples all the pieces were 
subdivided into three smaller pieces, so that I now had two and two 
samples alike;— 

Two having 8 cut surfaces jper cane 


The samples were put aside for 90 hours and then analysed. The 
results were:— 


Number cut surfaces per cane. 

® Brix. 

Percentage 

Sugar. 

Q. Purity. 

24.. . 

19-6 

16-71 

85-3 

24. 

19*4 

16-63 

85-7 

Average. 

19-5 

16*67 

85-5 

8 . 

19*2 

1 16*29 

1 84-9 

8. 

19*3 

16*61 

86-1 

Average...i 

19*26 

16*45 

85-5 


The quality of the juices was the same, but owing to the larger cut 
surface the Juice of the one .sample had evaporated more and the 
°Brix had increased accordingly. However, recalculating both 
samples to 19•25"’’ Brix we find that the 2 Av. Sg. per 100 cane was 
the same for both samples, f.c., 10*5 per cent., and this shows that 
increasing the out surface does not apparently increase the rate of 
detcx'ioration. 

The following experiments were all made in order to determine 
deterioration of the sugar content of the cane. The sampling was 
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carried out as described, care being taken to get the original material 
as liomogenoiis as possible. The results of the analyses are given 
below. The last column in the tables gives the available sugar in 
per cent, of the Av. Sg. in the original sample. For example, if fresh 
cane contained 11 ^'Av. Sg. and the same cane after four days only 
contained 8*8 per cent., this would be indicated in the lost column by 
the figure “80 per cent.” 

1.—Experiment conducted at Pulddes, Java, Cane: Manilla, 

11 months old, slxti/ canes cat the same day and ^made into six: 
samples, each ecjuivalent to 10 canes. 


Days 

cut. 

® Brix. 

Percentage 

Sugar. 

Q, Purity. 

Recalculated urox 
Densitv. 

Original 

Percentage 
S. Juice. 

Percentage 
Av. Sg. 
Cane. 

Av. Sg.pr.lOO 
Av. Sg. 
Original 
Sample. 

0 

i 19*4 

17-73 

91-4 

17-73 

12*4 

100 

1 

19-7 

17-83 

96-G 

17-58 

12-2 

98-4 

2 

20-0 

17*50 

87-5 

16-98 

11-4 

91-9 

3 

20*1 

16-20 

80-6 

15-64 

9-7 

78-2 

4 

20*4 

15-03 

73-7 

14*30 

8-1 

65-3 

5 

20-5 

14-56 

71-0 

13-77 

7*6 

61-3 


II,—Experiment conducted at Pahkies, Java, Cane: Purple Cherihon* 
11^ months old, sixty canes cut same day and made into six 
samples, each equivalent to 10 canes. 


0 1 

18-0 

16-01 

88-9 

16-01 

10-7 

100 

1 

iS-2 

16-22 

89-1 

16-04 

10-7 

100 

2 i 

lS-4 

16*04 

87*2 

15*70 

10-5 

98-1 

3 

19-0 

16*05 

84-5 

15-20 

9-8 

91-6 

4 

19-3 

14-98 

77-6 

13*97 

8*3 

77-0 

5 

19-6 

14-70 

75-0 

13-50 

7-8 

72*9 


III.—Experiment conducted at Pakkies, Java, Cane: Manilla. 101^ 
months old, ninety canes cut same day and made into six samples, 
each equivalent to 15 aines. 


0 

19-7 

18-27 

92-7 

18-27 

12*7 

100 

1 

20-1 

18-50 

92-0 

18-13 

J2-5 

98-4 

2 

20*2 

18-37 

90-9 

17*91 

12*2 

96-1 

3 

20-8 

17-88 

86-0 

16-94 

10-9 

85-S 

4 1 

21-0 

15-87 

75-6 

14-90 

8-4 

66-1 

5 

i 

21*8 

15*28 

70*1 

13-81 

7-2 

56-7 
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lY.—Experiment conductexl at Rosa^ U.P, Cane: Dlhclian, 11 months 
old, sixty canes cut same day and made Into five sampjles, each 
epiivalent to 12 canes. 


0 

18-4 

14-93 

81-1 

14*93 

9-0 

lOO 

1 

18-S 

14-90 

79-3 

14-59 

8*6 

95-6 

2 

10’2 

14-90 

77-6 

14-28 

8*3 

92-2 

3 

19*7 

14‘34 

72-8 

13*40 

7-3 

81*1 

4 

20-0 

13*86 

69-3 

12*75 

6*6 

73*3 


F .—Experiment conducted at Rosa, U. P. Cane: Riihhra, Age, 
unknown. Floe samples, each equloalent to 15 canes cut tiuo 
days Ijefore sa.mpiles prepared. 


Days 

cut. 

* Bdx. 

Percentage 

Sugar. 

Q. Purity. 

Pkcalculated upon Original 
Density, 

Percentage 
S. Juice. 

Percentage 
Av. Sg. 
Cane. 

Av.Sg.pr.lOO 
Av. Sg. 
Original 
Sample. 

0 

20-0 

17*10 

85*5 

17*10 

10-9 


1 

21*3 

17*09 

80-0 

16*00 

9*8 


2 

21*8 

15*49 

71*1 

14*22 

7*5 


3 

22-0 

13*02 

59-2 

11*84 

0*2 

^ # 

4 

22*2 

11*26 

50*7 

10*14 

3*9 



The last experiment was carried out with cane, which, when the 
samples were prepared, already had been cut for about 4S hours, a 
fact which the deterioration figures clearly show. 

Summary, 

Taking an average of all the exx^eriments (except the last), we find 
the following figures :— 

Days cut. 0 12 3 4 

j Ay. Sg. per 100 .. 

( Av. Sg, original sample 100 .. 97*3 92*0 78*6 .. 07*9 

Total loss Av. Sg. .. 0*0 .. 8*0 .. 8*0 .. 21*4 .. 32*1 

Daily loss Av. Sg. 0*0 .. 2*7 .. 5*3 .. 13*4 .. 10*7 

In practi(‘.G the cane is, or should he, received at the factory at the 
latest 24—36 hours after cutting, so that great care must he taken 
not to have more cane in stock than can be worked off by the mills or 
diffusion liattery in 24 hours. It must be borne in mind that in the 
case of a cane which when fresh cut gives 10 per cent, out-turn and 
costs 6 annas per maund, a diiHerence of 20 xier cent. Av. Sg. means a 
diffei’ence in cost price of the produced sugar of Ee. 0-15-0 (Es. 4-11-0 









in tlie place of Es. 3-12-0) without counting the increased expense of 
manufacturing from such deteriorated cane. It is true that some 
of the loss is compensated by the greater amount of molasses obtained, 
but after all the raison d'etre of a sugar factory is to make “ sugar,’’ 
and the spirit that can be made is a question of secondary importance. 
An easy calculation will show anj^body interested that with the 
present prices of sugar and spirit sucrose is considerably more valuable 
in its proper form than when inverted into a material for the fer¬ 
menting lionse. 

Of course, the facts demonstrated by these experiments are not now 
to the sugar manufacturer. Experience has already taught him, at 
his own exi3ense, that he gets a larger yield of sugar from fresh cane 
than from stale; it is, however, very doubtful whether he knows thni 
even the gain of 24 hours at the right moment would give him a 
considerably sweeter sugar. 

As Dr. Leather rightly remarks, it matters hut little to the native 
^ar-manufacturer whether his juice contains more or less invert sugar 
(within certain limits), hut for the Euroj)ean sugar manufacturer in 
India it is quite another question. He has to deliver his product as 
a high-classed crystallised sugar, and every small increase of invert 
sugar means a large loss to him. 

India’s cane sugar industry under European supervision is yet a 
young and, let it be hoped, rising industry. It is very doubtful if, 
with a few exceptions, it can grow its own sugar cane, in which case 
the controlling of the cutting of the cane would be comparatively 
simple. Probably the cane will be bought from the native, to whom 
it is of doubtful interest to bring it fresh to the factory. As a fact it 
is much easier for him to cut the cane in odd minutes and to delay 
bringing it to the factory until he has accumulated enough cane to 
fill one or two carts. 

The Indian sugar manufacturer has not got the excellent expedient 
for controlling the quality of the cane which his Continental colloagiio 
has, viz., the taking of a sample out of each cart and the analysing 
of it. Both the sample-taking and the analysing methods would 
present large practical difficulties, so that the only remedy left to him 
is to have one or two active employees, well acquainted with the local 
customs and language, who are on a constant look-out at the villages 
and cane fields, and urge the “ryot” eventually, through the promise 
of a premium, to bring his cane in immediately it is ctd. 

To economise money by doing without this kind of supervision and 
system of premiums would he to allow thousands'and thousands of 
rupees to be lost through inversion, and could only be termed am; 
economie de Imits de cliandelles,—f Agricidtnral Ledger.J 
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GEBMANY. 


Eesxtlts oe the Campaign op 1902-03. 

Tile number of factories at work during tlie season wliicli closed on 
31st ^Tnly last was 390, against 397, 395, and 399 in the preceding 
seasons. 

Tlie quantity of beets worked uj> amounted to 11,255,958 metric 
tons, against 16,012,866 metric tons in 1901-02, and 13,253,908 
in 1900-01, 

The sugar production in mw sugar value, including the sugar 
extracted from molasses, was:— 

1902 - 03 . 1901 - 02 . 1900 - 01 . 

Metric Tons. Metric Tons. Metric Tons. 

1,628,810 .. 2,182,360 .. 1,874,716 

The yield obtained was 14*47 per cent., agaimst 13*63 per cent, in 
1901-02, 14*14 in 1900-01, and 13*58 in 1899-1900. 

The exports in raw sugar equivalent were :— 

1902 - 03 . 1901 - 02 . 1900 - 01 . 

Metric Tons. Metric Tons. Metric Tons. 

1,010,650 .. 1,216,486 .. 1,144,250 

The inland consumption in raw sugar equivalent amounted to:— 

1902 - 0 . 3 . 1901 - 02 . 1900 - 01 . 

Metric Tons. Metric Tons. Metric Tons. 

786,694 .. 743,520 .. 767,575 


CONSULAE EEPOETS. 


Japan. 

Nagasaki .—The trade in sugar is of great importance to British 
interests, forming, as it has done for many years, about 95 per cent, 
of the total value of the imports to Japan from Ilong-Ivong. The 
import into Nagasaki in 1902 amounted to 78,177 cwts. valued at 
£44,599. Those figures show a decrease from the import of 1901 of 
254,878 cwts. and of £183,103 in value. 

The import into Nagasaki in 1902 was classified in the customs 
return as follows :— 

Brown sugar.—This includes not only I’aw and brown sugar strictlj" 
so called, but also all qualities of partially refined sugar up to and 
including refined sugar of No. 14 Dutch Standard in colour. 
Class I.—(a) up to No. 7, inclusive, Dutch Standard of colour, 
26,386 cwts., of the value of £10,526; (5) up to No. 14, inclusive. 
Dutch Standard, 13,234 ewis., of the value of £6,492. Class II.—(a) 
up to No. 20, inclusive, Dutch Standard, 3,636 cwts., of the value of 



£2,450 ; (h) above No. 20, Butcli Standard, 04,921 cwts., of tlie value 
of £27,581. 

Tlie increase in tbe import during 1901 was attributable, as 
remarked in last year’s report, to tbe attempt to evade payment of tlio 
consumption tax wMob came into operation on October 1st, 1901. 
Tliis tax is collected, as regards imported refined sugars, before they 
are removed from tbe customs. It is true tbat tbe regulations allow 
of tbeir being stored in bond, but tbe charges for storage in the 
bonded warebouses are too heavy to make this course practicable, 
and these warehouses, too, are unwilling to store largo quantities, 

Tbe great decline noticeable in tbe amount of sugar imported 
during 1902 is due in part to this anticipatory import of 1901, in part 
also to the increasingly’^ keen competition of tbe native refineries in 
Japan and Corea, wbicb will, there is little doubt, gradually supply 
more and more of tbe refined sugar required in Japan. 

Of Glass I., £7,191 came from China, £7,276 from tbe Philippines, 
£1,230 from TIong-Kong, and smaller quantities from tbe Dutch, 
Biitisb and French colonies. Of Class II., tbe import from TIong- 
Kong amounted to £20,700, and tbe balance, under £7,000, from 
Germany, Tbe total value of sugar imported into Nagasaki from 
Hong-Kong in 1901 was £171,298. 

Kortli Formosa ,—There is a notable falling ofi in tbe value of tbe 
sugar import. It has decreased from £41,408 to £9,390, all of tbe 
latter refined sugar, as against £3,000 worth of tbe last in 1901. 

Sldmonosehi .—Tbe decrease of £190,000 in tbe import of sugar was 
anticipated in last year’s report, when it was pointed out tbat tlio 
import for 1901 was abnormally large in order to evade tbe inland 
revenue tax imposed on all stocks not cleared from tbe customs by 
October 1st of tbat year, and tbe heavy stocks then imported were 
found to be more than sufficient to meet tbe demand. Prices advanced 
towards tbe close of last year for new supplies as old stocks bad been 
got rid of by tbat time, and tbe demand in America for Java raw sugar 
bad raised tbe price of raw material. 

The figures for tbe sugar imported during tbe last three years 
are:— 



Quantity. 

Value, 

Vear. 

Tons. 

£ 

1002. 

8,250 .. 

114,376 

1901. 

... 21,511 .. 

.. 304,549 

1900. 

.. 11,397 .. 

167,251 


Of tbe total import of “A” ((uality^ in 1902, over £20,000 was cano 
sugar; whilst of tbe “B” quality, £49,300 represents roughly tbo 
value of tbe cane and £44,000 tbat of the beet sugar imported. 

Of tbe latter, £26,500 worth came from Aiistria-IIuiigary and 
£17,500 ft'om Germany, a small quantity was also imported from Java 
and tbe Philippine Isles. 





“A” quality represents 15 to 20, and “B” quality above 20 Dutch 
standard; tlie tendency is towards the better grades, and the import 
of sugar below 15 has practically ceased. 

Maueika. 

The British Consul ro23orts as follows : - 

Owing to the drought in 1900 and the heavy rains in 1901, the cane 
crop was a very short one in the latter year, and the cane itself was of 
a very inferior quality. The entire crop of the island was roughly 
estimated at 25,000 tons, valued at £67,000, of which 8,01^0 tons 
were turned into sugar and the remainder into cane sj^irit for local 
consumption. 

The crushing season began a month later than usual, and nearly 
all the different qualities of cane were attached by a disease of a 
fungoid nature; the only exception being the Yuba, or Uba, cane, 
which was imported here from Natal. This cane is, I understand, of 
Chinese origin. It is very thin, but contains a far larger amount of 
sugar tlian any other species known in Madeira. It has also the 
peculiarity of pushing its roots to a much greater depth, and the wind 
has little or no effect upon it. It sends up innumerable shoots, and 
in good ground 80 to 120 canes from a single “ stolon” are obtained. 

Aunlysls of Y'uha Cane {hy Messrs. TF. Hinton & Son, Madeira). 

Per centage. 


Density . ,8*25 

Sugar . 20*50 

Glucose . 0*05 

“Brix”.22*14 

Purity.93*0 

Quotient of glucose . 0*24 

Beaume .11*2 


The entire cane crop of the island last year was roughly estimated 
at 21,000 tons, valued at £57,000, of which amount 6,000 tons were 
converted into sugar and the remainder into cane spirit for local 
consumption. The cane crop, when ripe, was attacked by a gummy 
fungoid disease, which, at the end of the season, made it impossible 
to manufacture sugar. Some of the new seedling canes, such as 
B 208 aiul B 147, were imported from Barbados with the view of 
changing the species in the islaaul. The Yuba cane has, up to the 
present, resisted the disease. 

All the cane turned into sugar was manufactured by Naudet’s 
diffusion process, and the results obtained surpassed the inaiui- 
facturer’s expectations. 








MONTHLY LIST OF PATENTS. 

Coramiinicated by Mr. “W. P. Thoimpson, C.E., F.C.S., M.I.M.E. 
Chartered Patent Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool ; and 
322, High Holborn, London. 


EN GrLISII .—AnmiCATiON s. 

19962. E. Meyeu, London. (Comimiiiicated by John William 
Meyer and James Wardrop Arbncklo, Trinidad.) iviproved inetDis 
of evaporation for the coneentration or condevMition of saccharine fif/rupSi 
brine or other fluid. Complete specification, 16th September, 1903. 

19993. W. G-heineh, Liverpool. Improvements in evapojxiting and 
boiUnfj down apparatus. 16th SejDtember, 1903. 

20585. A. J. Ln^RSEDGE, London. Imptroveraents in the manu¬ 
facture of cube and tablet sugar. 2oth September, 1903. 

21485. J. J. Marshall, London. Improvements in the onethod of 
and in apparatus for weighing granulated sugar and the like. 6th 
October, 1903. 

21502. G. S. Baker, London. Improvements in grinding machines 
especially adapted for chocolate and the like. 6th October, 1903. 

21524. B. A. Naylor, Warrington. Mach ine for making bars or 
tablets of sweets. 7th October, 1903. 

ABRIDGMENTS. 

6694:. II. A. Peterson, Honolulu, United States of America. 
Improvements in centrifugal extracting machines. Date under Inter- 
national Convention, 24th March, 1902. This centrifugal extracting 
machine comprises a revoluble main vessel having a perforated 
vertical wall, a second vessel arranged concentrically therein and 
secured thereto, forming an annular space between the two, an 
open-centred conically-inclined plate forming an annular throat-way 
radially converging outward into said annular space, means for 
supplying the material to be treated to said throat-way, an annular 
air-chamber at the top of said second vessel, air-inlet openings to said 
air-chamber, and perforations in the wall of said second vessel, both 
within and without said air-chamber. 

14182. M. H. Miller, D. Huetheb, A. H. Iloucfir, A. McNeill, 
and E. Fisher, Wiarton, Canada. Improvements In the process of and 
apparatus for making sugar. 25th June, 1903. This iuvontion. 
relates to sugar making, and is especially applicable to the manrifjicturi^ 
of sugar from beet juice. It is also applicable in the manufacture of 
sugar from sugar cane juice, and from molasses. Its obje^ct is to 
produce a most efficient method and apparatus for purif 3 n’iig tlio juice 
preparatoiy to the crystallisation of the sugar. The method of 
purifying consists in passing an electric current through said j nice 
wffiile the same is in motion, maintaining the juice at a high tomperaturo 
meanwhile, filtering said juice, passing sulphuroiis vapours through 
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said juice, and maintaining said juice at a Mgli temperature while 
said vapours are passing therethrough. 

15274. W. T. Whiteman, London. (Communicated by The 
Syndicat pour TExploitation du Brevet Hlavati, Brussels, Belgium.) 
An improved process for extraction of the cry stall isahle sugar contained 
in saccharine lupiids ohtained from heetroot or sugar ame. 10th July, 
1903. This invention consists in a process for the elimination by the 
aid of hydrofluosilicic acid of the salts of potash contained in saccharine 
liquids obtained from beetroot or sugar cano, which process is 
characterised by the introduction into the said liquids of the said 
acids in the form of hydrofluosilicate of ammonium, the ammonia 
whereof is afterwards evaporated, and by the addition of lime for 
combination with the acid not in combination with the salts of 
potash, as it becomes liberated by evaporation of the ammonia. 

20575. M. L. i)E LA Camaea and F. E. Eg-ana, Granada, Spain, 
Process of extracting cellulose from sugar cane trashy residues^ 

and simular products for mcihing pulp for paper, pasteboard and the 
like. 20th Soptoinber, 1902. This chemical process for producing 
])nlp for paper, pasteboard and like products, consists essentially (1) 
in digesting the trash and residue of the sugar cane and similar 
products, such as a sorghum corn, reeds, &c., in a bath of soda lye, 
the temperature of the bath being gradually raised to (>0^ C.; the 
products to be treated being then introduced at that temperature and 
allowed to remain in tlie hath for from 45 minutes to GO minutes 
according as they are fresh products or residues coming direct from 
the sugar factory or are clry products; (2) in bleaching the j)nlp 
thus obtained by submitting it to the action either of a current of 
sulphurous anhydride or of a solution of chloride of lime. 

GhlEM AIST —- AliEIDGMENTS. 

143709. Alphons IIeinze, Magdeburg. Appetraius for cleaning 
heetroot washing troughs. 2Sth December, 1902. The apparatus 
consists of a frame resembling a plough which is drawn through the 
washing troughs. In passing through the washing* troughs the 
cutting edges of the frame clear the trough of sludge. 

Ooi)ies of all piildished specifications with their drawings in those 
lists can l)e ohtained from W. Ib Thompson & Co., 6, Lord Street, 
Liverpool, at One Shilling a copy for English or American Patents, 
and Two Shillings for Gcjrman. In ordering please give number and 
date, __ 

Patentees of Inventions connected with the production, manu¬ 
facture, and refining of sugar will find The hdernatiomd Sugar 
Journal the best medium for their advertisements, 

The Tnternational Sugar Journal has a wide circulation among 
planters and manufacturers in all sugar-producing countries, as 
well as among refiners, merchants, commission agents, and brokers, 
intez*ested in the trade, at home and abroad. 




IMPOETS AND EXPOETS OE SUGAE (UNITED KINGDOM,) 

To END OP SepTEMBEU, 1902 AND 1903. 

IMPOETS. 


Raw Sugars. 

Germany. 

Holland.. 

Belgium ... 

Prance . 

Austria-Hungary . 

Java... 

Philippine Islands .. 

Pern.. .. 

Brazil .. .... 

Argentine Republic.. 

Mauritius. 

British East Indies ... 

Br. \V. Indies, Guiana, &c. 
Other Countries. 

Quantitxks. 

Values. 

1902. 

Cwts. 

5,111,361 

270,278 

493,369 

1,659,732 

83,408 

*93,962 

519,289 

546,866 

263,696 

159,645 

1,167,561 

125,380 

1903. 

Cwts. 

3,707,895 

170,559 

626,217 

517,392 

1,521,912 

318,373 

70,646 

277,978 

67,156 

409,672 

264,040 

187,958 

556,309 

958,675 

1902. 

£ 

1,763,284 

86,170 

175,631 

640,241 

27,888 

*32,511 

171,309 

200,877 

92,566 

57,917 

683,593 

48,465 

1903. 

£ 

1,545,138 

65,364 

260,631 

226,731 

636,623 

154,532 

25,285 

114,163 

26,219 

184,709 

94,226 

69,563 

335,089 

434,313 

Total Raw Sugars. 

10,494,547 

9,654,782 

3,980,452 

4,172,586 

Refined Sugars. 

Germany... 

Holland...... 

Belgium ... 

Prance. 

Other Countries . 

10,585,124 

3,828,169 

125,288 

2,081,849 

11,301 

11,909,197 

1,677,692 

100,572 

684,872 

864,470 

5,513,364 

1,050,477 

72,372 

1,085,487 

5,639 

6,223,594 

974,266 

58,952 

387,544 

428,140 

Total Refined Sugars .. 
Molasses . 

14,631,731 

991,110 

15,236,803 

1,145,978 

7,727,330 

189,033 

8,072,496 

210,300 

Total Imports. 

26,117,388 

26,037,563 

H,89P,824 

|i2,455,382 


EXPORTS. 



1 British Repined Sugars. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Sweden and Norway. 

31,397 

19,914 

17,394 

10,482 

Denmark .... 

101,408 

73,630 

51,799 

40,055 

Holland ... 

50,532 

7,323 

49,675 

26,369 

26,785 

Belgium ...' 

6,820 

3,733 

3,453 

Portugal, Azores, &c . 

6,890 

0,972 

3,434 

3,271 

Italy .. 

17,774 

6,772 

8,353 

3,100 

Other Countries .. 

315,596 

531,432 

187,577 

323,987 

Foreign & Colonial Sugars. 

530,920 

694,215 

298,059 

411,133 

Refined and Candy 

38,569 

33,907 

24,175 

20,805 

Unrefined . .. 

66,060 

2,437 

48,471 

33,226 

937 

25,351 

Molasses .... 

1,411 

600 

Total Exports.. 

637,986 

778,004 

356,907 

457,979 
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UNITED STATES. 


(Willett Gray^ ^c,) 


(Tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

1903. 

Tons. 

1902. 

Tons. 

Total lleceipts, 1st Jan. to Oct. I5th . . 

1,374,037 . 

1,424,594 

Receipts of Refined ,, ,, ,, 

1,264 .. 

16,953 

Deliveries ,, ,, ,, 

1,340,417 .. 

1,432.379 

Consumption (4 Ports, Exports deducted) 



since 1st January . 

1,380,819 . 

1,396,806 

Importers’ Stocks (4 Ports) Oct. 14tli . . 
Total Stocks, Oct. 28tli. 

36,005 . 

17,526 

129,000 . 

. 164,977 

Stocks in Cuba ,, . 

126,000 , 

92,464 


1902. 

1901. 

Total Consumption for twelve months . . 

2,566,108 . 

2,372,316 

CUBA. 



Statement of Bxpobts and Stocks of Sugar, 1902 and 1903. 


1902. 

1903. 

(Tons of 2,240lbs.) 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Exports . 

091,657 . 

826,108 

Stocks. 

131,544 . 

158,593 


823,201 . 

984,701 

Local Consumption (nine months) .... 

31,750 . 

30,720 


854,951 

1,015,421 

Stock on 1st January (old crop) 

19,873 . 

42,530 

Receipts at Ports up to 30th September.. 

835,078 . 

972,891 


J. Duma,—E 

. Mejer. 

Havana^ SOth Septeviberf 1003. 




UNITED KINGDOM. 

Statement of Impouts, Exports, and Consumption fok Nine Months 




ENDING 1 

Septembeh 

SOth. 






Import.^. 


1 Exports (Foreign). 

SuctAK. 

19C3. 

1902. 

1901. 

19U3. 

1902. 1901. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. Tons. 

Re lined ,. 


. 761,840 

.. 731,586 . 

. 739,491 

1,695 . 

. 1,928 .. 3,213 

Raw. 


. 482,739 

.. 524,727 . 

. 497,938 

2,423 . 

. 3,303 .. 4,750 

Molasses .. 


. 57,299 

.. 49,555 . 

. 69,807 

71 . 

. 122 .. 2,513 


Total. 

.1,.301, STS 

..1,305,868 . 

.1,307,236 

4,189 

. 5,353 ..10,476 





Home Con 

SUMPTION. 




19C3. 

1W2. 

1901 




Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Reiined .. 



. 707,812 

72 

18,692 


Raw ...... 



. 395.051 

49 

3,786 

^^ -— 

Molasses ,, 



, 51,015 

.... ‘J 

16,713 

. ,,, 









Total ... 


, 1,153,878 

.... 1,269,191 

_ 

Less Exports of British Reliiied . 

34,711 

26,546 

— 

Net Home Consumption of Sugar... 

. 1,119,167 

.... 1,242,645 

.... 1,238,831* 


^ Trade estimate. 
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Stocks op Sugae in Eukope at ■cjs'even' dates, Oc:r. 1st to 28th, 

COMPAEEB WITH PEEVIOTTS TeAKS. 

In thousands op tons, to the neaeest thodtsanb. 


Great 

Britain. 

Germany 

including 

Hamburg. 

France. 

Austria. 

Holland and 
Belgium. 

Total 

1903. 

113 

291 

407 

55 

94 i 

961 

Totals 


1902. 

1034 .. 

1901. 

469 

1900. 

280 .. 

1899. 

419 


Twelve Months’ Consumption op Sugae in Eueope pok 
Theee Yeaes, ending September 30th, in thousands op tons. 
(From Licht's Monthly Circular,) 


Great 

Britain. 

Germany 

i 

France. 

Austria. 

Holland, 

Belgium, 

&c. 

Total 

1902-03. 

Total 

1901-02. 

Total. 

1900-01. 

1709 

817 

575 

387 

503 

3992 

4033 

4182 


Estimated Crop op Beetroot Sugar on the Continent op Europe 

FOR THE CURRENT CAMPAIGN, COMPARED WITH THE ACTUAL CROP 
OP THE THREE PREVIOUS CAMPAIGNS. 


/'From Lichfs Motithly Circular.) 



1903-1904. 

1902-1903. 

1901-1903. 

1900-1901. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Germany . 

1,830,000 

.1,748,556 

.2,304,924 . 

.1,984,186 

Austria ... 

1,200,000 . 

.1,057,692 . 

.1,302,038 . 

.1,094,043 

France. 

810,000 . 

. 833,210 

,1,183,420 

.1,170,332 

Russia. 

1,250,000 . 

.1,215,000 

.1,098,983 . 

. 918,838 

Belgium... 

240,000 . 

. 215,000 , 

. 334,960 . 

. 393,119 

Holland ....... 

135,900 . 

. 102,411 . 

. 203,172 . 

. 178,081 

Oilier Countries 

. 385,000 . 

. 350,000 . 

. 393,236 . 

. 367,919 


5,850,000 

5,521,869 

6,820,733 

6,046,518 
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Blyth Bros. & Co., Mauritius, report shipments of sugar from 
August 1st to October 14th at 30,315 tons, as compared with 
23,803 tons in the corresponding period of 1902-03. Of this, 
25,905 tons wmnt to India, 2,107 tons to the United lungdom, and 
1,668 toiLS to Australasia. 

Mauritius. 

It is expected that the present crop in Mauritius will be the largest 
on record and may even reach 200,000 tons. Returns from plant cane 
of 40 tons to the acre are (^uito common, and the juice being of more 
than avesrage sweetness, very high yields of sugar are being obtained, 
A noticeable feature of tbo crop is the exceptionally high returns that 
have been given by the White Tanna Cane, a bud variation from the 
Stripped Tanna, of comparatively recent origin; high returns are also 
being obtained from the Seedlings 33 and 80, The market prices are 
satisfactory, fully a rupee per cwt. higher than last year. Rs. 9-95 
has boon given for extra fine (juality first white sugar, ordinary good 
quality being firm ah Es. 9'50. 

Paper5 on Java. 

W 0 are hoping shortly to publish some more articles from the pen of 
Mr. II, 0. Prinson Geerligs, the well known Java sugar expert, whose 
papers in our c.oliiinns a few yeai’S back aroused .so much interest. 
These will include an article on the Java Sugar Industry in general, 
and some account of the methods by which the cane is planted and 
manured in that country. In the present number appears some 
account of the Geerlige-llamakers process of total exhaustion of sugar 
cane bagasse, from which it will be seen that a further very consider¬ 
able saving of sucrose is rendered possible to the enhancement of the 
crop profits, _ __ 
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Presentation to Mr. Qeorge Martineaw. 

An interesting little meeting, the outcome of the abolition of the 
sugar bounties, took place at Messrs. Henry Tate and Sons’ offices in 
Mincing Lane, on tbe 25th ultimo. It was convened to make a 
presentation to Mr. Greorge Martinean, O.B., on behalf of the sugar 
refiners in the United Kingdom in grateful acknowledgment of his 
past services in their cause. The meeting was presidcnl over by Mr. 
Edwin Tate, Chairman of the Sugar Kclinors’ Oommittoe, and ho was 
supported by Sir II. Tate, Bart,, Messrs. Ernest Tate, B. V. Lyle, 
Muir (Manager of Tate’s), Eobert Kerr (Chairman of the Clyde Suga,r 
Eefiners’ Association), C. J. Orosfielcl (Chairman Lancashire Sugar 
Eefiners’ Association), and L, A. Martin (Secretary of the Sugar 
Eefiners’ Association). 

The presentation consisted of a silver gilt cup and stand of Georgian 
work on an old Irish pattern, a very fine specimen of art. It boro 
the following inscription: ‘‘Presented to George Martinean, Esq., 
C.B., by the Sugar Eefiners of Great Britain in recognition of his 
long and arduous services in connection with the abolition of the 
Bounties on Sugar, November, 1903.” The cup was further 
accompanied by a cheque for 500 guineas. Mr. Edwin Tate, who 
made this presentation, gracefully alluded to the great debt of 
gratitude which the sugar refiners owed Mr. Martinean for the way 
in which he had worked on their behalf for more than 30 years to 
secure the abolition of the sugar bounties; be expressed the opinion 
that no one else could have brought to bear all the knowdedgo which 
Mr. Martinean possessed of the whole question, and of the iminy 
negotiations with foreign countries which had occupied the atteution 
of so many conferences during the period mentioned. Ho wais 
supported by Mr. Crosfield, as representing Lancashire, and by Mr. 
Kerr, as representing tbe Clyde. 

Mr, Martinean in reply thanked the refiners for the present they 
had made him, and said that the cup was a mark of the friendship of 
the sugar refiners with whom he had worked so long in perfect 
harmony, and which he and his children after him would value as a 
token of their goodwill to him. He expressed the opinion that the 
efiect of the Brussels Convention would take some coiisiderabie time 
in making itself felt, but that when the sugar trade of the world 
settled dowm to a proper basis there would again be a fair iiuirgiu for 
sugar refining in this country. 

A further presentation of a lovely silver bowl was then made to 
Mr. Martin, who has rendered valuable services to the sugar refiners 
as Hon. Secretaiy of their Association for many years, when mention 
was specially made of his able conduct of the negotiations between 
the sugar refiners and H.M. Customs. 
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MACERATION OF BAGASSE. 


Ill tlio February number of tliis Journal (page 54) we made some 
reference to Mr. Prinsen Geeiiigs’ new process of total exhaustion of 
sugar cane bagasse. This consists in macerating the bagasse from 
the soc(md mill in a scries of vessels with water in such a way that 
the bagasse first comes into contact with an already concentrated 
solution, gradually with more diluted ones, and finally with water. 
The exhausted ba,gasso from the vessels passes through a mill in 
order to get rid of the superfluous water, and is used as fuel just as 
ordinary bagasse. 

A special commission, consisting of managers and chemists of 
factories, and of machinery agents, recently examined the process 
and gave the following verdict of it, avS published in the Arcldef mn 
de Java Sidkerindastrie of 1903, page 983:— 

“We assisted at the experiments made with the Prinsen Geerligs- 
Ilamakers method of sugar extraction from bagasse, made at the 
Wonopringgo factory, in the residency of Pekalongan, Java, from 
11-14 i^optember, 1903, and givo hero our opinion, based on the 
results obtained during these experiments and on other facts, 
dcrivcMl from former ox 2 )erinionts made during this grinding season, 
experiments extending over an amount of 2000 tons of cane. 

1. The condition which the bagasse must possess for being 
])ropcrly treated in the battery is that it ought to ho fine and 
regularly cruslied, such as can be obtained by having been passed 
through a cjuio shrcdd(3r or crusher ai\d double crushing with mills. 

2. Tlie exi)eriments wore made in a diffusion battery, which was 
orginally used for the diffusion of cane-chips, and had a capacity of 
280-300 tons of cane per 24 hours. This battery proved to have a 
sufficient oa,pacity for the maceration of the bagasse from 450 tons of 
cane per 24 hours, with a loss on extraction of 0*25 parts of sucrose 
on 100 parts of cane, and a dilution of 19*6 parts on 100 parts of 
normal juice. 

3. The increased extraction brings along with it a dissolution of 
non-saccharine matter; whilst the quotient of the juice extracted from 
the bagasse by a third mill wa.s six points inferior to that of the first 
miirs juice, the juice extracted from that same bagasse by the 
maceration process had a quotient of purity differing by from eight to 
eleven points from that of the same first miirs or normal juice. The 
clarified juice from the mixture of mill juice and maceration juice 
was 0*7'^ less in j)urity than the clarified juice from the same cane 
extracted by treble crushing. 

4. The moist bagasse from the maceration vessels could easily be 
deprived of its superfluous water by one three-roller mill and 
then showed an amount of moisture ranging from 45-502, vith an 
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Altliougli these changes have only been brought about within the 
last few years, it is already proposed to modify at one and the same 
time the weights and the temperature, so as to standardise the 
measures, by taking a weight of 20 grammes in 100 cc, at the 
temperature of 20'^ 0. 

It is not my business to discuss the advantages and disadvantages 
of this last temperature. It is admittedly easier to obtain, in summer, 
than that of 15°, especially in hot countries where the choinists iind 
great facilities for work. But I might remark tliat it cannot ])c a 
matter of indifference choosing a certain number as the normal 
weight, at least from a theoretical point of view. In short, it has 
been known for some time that the rotating power of sugar is not 
constant; the Latest experiments, to the best of my knowledge, are 
those of MM. Nasini and Yillavecchia, published in 1891. They 
have been carefully calculated at the temperature of 20°; the results 
given by these writers are thus very appropriate for the discussion I 
propose to offer here. 


They found that for richnesses lying between 3 and 65 per cent, 
the rotating power might be represented by a formula of three torm.s: 
ao = a + bp - cp'^ 

in which we find 

a = 66-438° 
h= 0-010312 


c= 0-00035449 

This formula admits a true maxinmni, for the first result equal to 
zero gives 

^P=h-2cp = 0 
dp 

from which 


b __ 0-010312 
2c ”^0-00070898 


14-544 


Jt is therefore with a weight of about 14*5 dissolved in a volume of 
100 cc. at 20° 0. that the rotating power is at its maximum. The 
rotation produced is, after Biot’s formula: 

_«olp_ g,) X 2 X 14*544 

V 100 

and the formula above gives 

= 66*513 

from which we find 


g = 19-34° =19° 20' 


But the exact determination of a maximum is always very difficult, 
and, without admitting the perfect accuracy of the coofficients of 
MM. Nasini and Yillavecchia, we may at least accept as certain the 
following two points: 

1. The existence of a maximum, for the same form of function has 
been aheady given by Tollens in 1884 for a temperature of 17*5°. 
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2. Its value attains at least to 66*513, witli a rotating power 
corresponcliiig to tlie maximum. 

Tlio particular cliaractor of a maximum or minimum is that, in 
general, tlie function varies very slightly before and after the point, 
and thorc3fore one may, without error, consider the maximum value 
of as constant within certain limits. In making the necessary 


calculations, tlie following values are found: 

When p zzz 3.— 66*466 

^ .. . =1: 66*476 

16. rcjj =: 66*506 

14*544 . = 66*513 

15.66*503 

16*29. 66*510 

20.■ 66*502 

26 = 66*466 


Erom this wo see that the value of a^^ when p zr 16*29 differs very 
little from the nifiximum, but that the error is already sensible for 
20 gr. and much more foi* 26 gr. 

In the employmont of the polariscope for saccharimetry, it is 
specially in the neighbourhood of the point 100 in the saccharimetric 
scale that it is important to have great sensibility and likewise an 
exact proportiotl between the graduations and the degrees of richness. 
Biot’s formula 

50 

su])pos(3S iin])licitly that is constant, and, since that condition is 
not satisfied by the sugar, it is clear that this saccharimetric 
gradruition does not reprcs(3nt accurately throughout its length the 
corresponding proportions of sugar. 

I hasten to a.dd that this criticism is more theoretic than practical, 
for the procjision of the observations is not sufficient at present to 
detect the differences with any certainty. 

But w'c nmy at least benefit by the assurance that is practically 
constant in the neighbourhood of p = 15 gr., and choose as the 
normal a figure approximating the latter, so as to obtain a strict 
proportionality of divisions and degrees of richness extending over 
the greatest extent 3 )ossiblo of the scale. 

Bea.ring this in mind, we find the weight of 16*29 gr. is, amongst 
all those suggested, the one which the most approaches the theoretic 
conditions desired. The corresponding rotation is 


66*510 X 16*20 


21*67° = 21° 40' 


which is exactly the value adapted for the graduation of our 


instruments. 











Tkat of 26 gi\ gives 


50 

It is tlie last figure that ouglit to serve as tke base for tfio present 
German division. On this scale, tke weight of 16*29 gr. corresponds 

to a rotation of ^ ^ 66-466 X 16-29 _ .f,-a 

“ 50 


SO that the exact rotation given by this weight is 21-67°. The error 
of 0*02° represents 72" = lY-^o ? (saccbarimetric) being equal to 

34;*562°, we find that 1° equals 2^/ and of degree 2'. Tlie difference, 
is equivalent therefore to more than -^\y of a saccharimetric 
degree. 

The instruments in actual use are not as a rule sensible enough to 
render this small difference noticeable. But with the aid of progress 
we may hope to attaiu to such a sensibility, for it is already possessed 
by certain instruments, successfully used by their constructors. 

The same calculation applied to the weight of 20 grammes and 
compared with that of 16*29 also yields an error, but decidedly 
smaller. 

If we take Biot’s formula and its differential by relation to a and 
to p, it gives * 

da = dp 


If we consider a similar variation of the weight clj> = 0*01 gr. for 
example, employed with different values of a^, we find 


Bor p = 16*29 .. 


da=: 


66*51 3 X 0*01 
50 


= 0*013303° 


:20 


da: 


66*502 X 0*01 
50 


: 0*013300^ 


p = 26 


da : 


66-466 X O’Ol 


50 


= 0*013293^ 


The actual variation of the weight 0*01 gr. thus produces the same 
difference of rotation, for tho slight errors which the 
indicate are not noticeable. 


rbove figures 


To continue; from a theoretic standpoint, and supposing we desire 
that the maximum rotating power should coincide with the point 100 
of the saccharinieter, it is necessary to retain the weight of 1(>*29 gr. 
That of 20 gr. cannot he rejected a jmori, but ought not to bo 
adopted until a new scheme, j)roduced hy tho most perfect instru¬ 
ments it is possible to manufacture, has shown wliotiior Nasiui and 
Yillavecchia’s formula is accurate enough to give a maximum valvn^ 
very near the mark. 

If there were need for improvement in this point, ono might 
conclude that the weight of 20 gr. ought to bo preferred to that of 
16*29 gr., but the contrary is equally possible. 




In any case thcro is liardly any doubt that the weight ol 2ftf) gr. 
ought to bo o,bandoned, since we are already justified in torea^eing 
that, with a xiolariscope sensible to of a degree (sacchsTimettric), 
we can discern a diiferonce of a kind between the richness o'h&.esiwed 
and the real one, when the latter is of 16*29 gr. 

I have mentioned above that Tollens in 1884 gave, as aa. xj^res- 
siou of the rotatory power of sugar, a formula of tform 

= a + br - ebb applicable from, 0 to 67 per cent. Siiico* U878, 
another (vx-pression has txM^n made known by him, only liable 
between 6 and. 18 p(a,' cent.; l)ut, in 1>ot]i cases, he represonls |)y P 
the w'olght of sugar per 100 in solution weight, and not the '^poight 
in 100 cc. Tht'.so form.nhi’i ai*o hence not applicable witloafc some 
altorntion, but it snillcos to retain their form, for they prove that a 
maximum exists. 

As far back as 1877, M. Schmitz, while studying this aul^ject, 
published an analogous formula 

rg, = a + b(i - cq 2 

in which {i[ represents the wmight of water and not that of siignic. 

If "WO rrptaco ({ by 100 - P, as Landolt proposed, o1>twii a 
formula invarial)ly of the same form. ( 

It is unmuM^ssary to discuss oacdi of those efpiations or to «(l educe 
therdi'om tlu,> corresponding maxiirnnn value, for tliese obsotvotiions 
are evideiitly (.meumberod wiih errors duo to the iinperibctiODS of 
instrunumis 20 yea.rs old. But I considered it worth while shoeing 
that the ditTonuit authors who have investigated this questio®! liavo 
bo(m 1 (m 1 to r(,?|)r<3Sont their conclusions by equations of the same f orm. 
Tliese latter involve the existence of a maximum, altbougla I kave 
never soon it specified until it was pointed out by M. Buisson 
years ago, 

Tlioro is hence no m(.)r(^ discussion possible save on the actual walue 
of ibis maximum; l)ut when it has finally been determined, h. will 
furnish a figure approadiing fco the normal w*oight, which oaglit to 
bo cliosou a little liighor in order to profit by that part of tlio cjarve 
in whicli 'WO consi<lor the rotatory power to he constamb.-—'(M. 
Dcndcliol, ill th<3 IhilUihi. de V A mid at ion dcs Ohiinides,) 


A straight lit!<'5 engine, in uh( 3 at the works of the Bolvay Fi’ocess 
Company, in >Syra.cuso, N. Y., rcKiently completed a coutiiuiciiis win of 
22 nionths, during whioli penaod it bad not once heen stopp^oiL Its 
spiHHl was 250 revolutions per ininubg which makes 15,000 pni:' Siour, 
860,000 per clay, mni-rly 11,000,000 per month, and a grand fcofci^l for 
the 22 monilis of some 241,000,000 revolutions without a stop.. This 
speaks well for the oxcollenco of the design and workaiwiiship 
expended upon the engine, and for the excellence of the citt^oaiilance 
reooivcHL"“~ifmi Aye. 
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LABOUE IN HAWAII, 


A Eeport of tlie United States Commissioner of Labour upon tlie 
commercial, industrial, social, educational, and sanitary condition of 
the labouring classes of the territory of Hawaii has just recently been 
issued. 

It appears to be a more or less complete vindication of the existing 
labour conditions in the Hawaiian Islands; these have often been the 
subject of attack bj^ agitators and so called reformers, as lias been 
also the case with the Australian and South African systems, and 
therefore this report of a disinterested unbiassed official should be 
worth studying. 

Amongst other matters, the report deals with the present plantation 
labour supping and with the measures taken to recruit labour for the 
islands; it treats in detail on the importation, of Chinese, Japanese, 
South Sea Islanders, Portuguese, Germans, and Norwegians under 
contract. Eecruiting was undertaken in all corners of the earth, but 
apparently nowhere was a people found combining the civic capacity 
to build up a State with the humility of ambition necessary for a 
contract labourer. 

The present plantation labour of Hawaii, exclusive of skilled labour 
and superintendence, is composed of a few Europeans and Portuguese 
from the Azores, Hawaiians, American Negroes, Porto Eicans, Chinese 
and Japanese. The Europeans include a few Italians who have come 
into the country from Louisiana, (where they work for the same wages 
upon the sugar plantations and live in the same quarters as do the 
Negroes), Galicians and Slavs from East Austria, and a few Germans. 
The Portuguese are largely employed in the semi-skilled occupations 
of the plantation, though some two-fifths are listed as field-labourers. 
These people are an exceedingly hopeful element of the population. 
They are both industrious and frugal, and their vices are not of a sort 
to injure their efficiency as workers. They make good citizens, and 
are becoming rapidly Americanized. It is rather significant, however, 
that they are not classed with ‘‘white men” on the plantations. 
They form a class apart, somewhere between Asiatics and the other 
Caucasians. 

There are 1,369 Hawaiians emplojmd on sugar plantations in all 
capacities. These natives are usually 2U‘eferred for handling animals. 
On account of their superior strength they also make excellent 
wharfmen and portei's, also as locomotive drivers and stokers, and 
similar mechanical positions. Comparatively few are field hands. 
They are reported to be good men when they work, but they lack 
industrial discipline. They are indisposed to regular labour day after 
day in any occupation of a monotonous character. 
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There are a few American Negroes in Hawaii. Over one liundred 
men and their families were imported from Louisiana a year or two 
back, and were paid from $IS to $24 a month. Yery few remained 
by the end of 1902, and those who were left were earning salaries as 
hospital nurses, or policemen; only half a dozen or so remained in the 
fields. In a word, the experiment of importing black labour from 
the States was a failure; and socially, the negro is an undesirable 
settler in the Islands. The Hawaiians include the original rulers, 
nobility, and landowners of the islands, and not being racially 
allied with the negro, they do not desire social intercourse with the 
latter. 

The Porto Picans, Avlien they arrived, gave the least promise either 
as citizens or labourers. They had been carelessly recruited and 
suffered from the long voyage. They were half-starved, anaemic, 
and, in some cases, diseased people from the cohee country of 
Porto Eico, where the hurricanes of 1899 had thrown them out of 
employment. They were not so mnch representatives of the people of 
Porto Eico, as of famine and misery. They suffered exceedingly from 
the journey (via San Pramnsco in winter) and many of them on 
arrival went straight to the hospitals, and some never left them alive. 
The rest liad to be s])ocially looked after and fed, taught how to live 
in their now siirronudings, and to generally accpiiie the new habits of 
life necessary to their changed condition. A coirsiderable number 
developed into strollers and vagabonds ; they did not, however, have 
Jill their own way in this kind of life. Social regime in Hawaii is 
strict. Any industrious and ahlc-hodiedmau can always find employ¬ 
ment, and the planters con«idoi that a man who doesn’t work is bound 
to steal, and he is treated and watched accordingly. However, a fair 
number of the Porto Eicans arc meeting the emergency with credit, 
and are acquiring habits of persistent industry which they might never 
have gained in their own country. Their actual monthly earnings 
for plantation work iirohahlj’’ average between $18 and $19. 

(3ne advantage of the immigration of Porto Eicans was the curb it 
placed on the Japanese, who had begun to fancy that with the 
enforcement of the Federal Chinese exclusion and contract laws they 
would hocoiiK^ complete masters of the labour situation. They tried 
to orga,nizo strikes, hut tlie arrival of the Porto Eican labourers made 
them ultimately more reasonable in their relations with their employ¬ 
ers. Now and then quaiTols arise between the Porto Eicans and the 
Japanese. The latter are seldom the aggressors, hut when th(3ir blood 
is up, will sto]) little short of extirminating the local Porto Eican 
popubition, unless prevented. The customs of the two peoples are so 
different thtit trouble is apt to ensue if they are placed in neighbour¬ 
ing quarters. The Japanese for instance, have a naive disregard for 
proprieties of costume, and occasionally walk about their camps in 
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an absence of attire that Americans or Europeans tolerate only in 
works of art. Porto Picans object to this in tke case of adults, and 
one or two riots bave been the result. On the other hand his care¬ 
less disregard for cleanliness renders the Porto Eican a less pleasant 
neighbour or employee than an Oriental. But despite all his faults, 
he appears more desirable as a perm ament settlor, and ought to 
turn out in course of time a fairly intelligent and industrious 
citi^^eii. 

Next comes the Chinaman. Tie has long been one of the most 
important elements of Hawaii’s working population, and has possessed 
more influence and privilege than have his brethren in the United 
States. The Chinese coolie appeared in Hawaii in 1852. He 
accumulated property, intermarried with the natives, learnt their 
language, and generally settled himself amongst thoin. In the 
marshy coast regions and fertile mountain valleys he started profitable 
rice plantations. But the number of Chinese immigrants eventually 
caused disquietude, and from 1883 a growing opposition to their 
continued importation manifested itself. With the advent of labour 
from Japan, a Chinese restriction act was passed in 1888 which 
virtually excluded them for a time. A limited number of field hands 
and domestics were, however, allowed to enter the country each 
year. 

The planting interests have nsually, though not unanimously, been 
in favour of Chinese labour. Au ideal situation in the opinion of 
most managers would he to have a force of unskilled employees 
divided about equally between the two Oriental Nationalities. But 
the two peoples, in spite of their kinship, have marked dissimihirities. 
The Chinaman is usually the more steady and reliable, but the less 
energetic labourer of the two, and is preferred for irrigation and cane 
cutting. The Japanese has greater, phj^sical strength, and is the 
better man for loading and for general work in the mill. lie is more 
frequently seen in charge of a team than is the Chinaman. He is 
also more cleanly about his person and more tidy about his 
siUTOundings, and adopts much more readily all the superficial tokens 
of Caucasian civilization. He wears European clothing, carries a 
watch, and seeks more eagerly for variety in life. He re 2 )resents tlu3 
Badical, the Chinaman the Conservative, side of OrieutaA life. His 
white employers consider him superficial and untrustworthy in 
business matters. His vices are more occidental than those of thcj 
Chinese. He does not fall a victim to opium, but is fond of 
intoxicants. He is usually kind to animals, and largely a vegetarian 
in his diet. When they first arrived in Hawaii, the Japanese could 
scarcely be persuaded to eat enough wholesome food to do a- fair 
day’s work. A Chinaman is said to spend halt as much again on 
his provisions as a Japanese. He eats meat and is frequently to bo 
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seen going home -with a canvas-wrapped ham on his shoulders. In 
matters of business the Chinaman is considered far more reliable. He 
seldom deserts a contract even though he lose heavily, while a 
Japanese will walk off and leave his manager in the lurch if he fails 
to get what he considers a favourable bargain. A-prominent business 
man of Honolulu who had been dealing with Chinese for over thirty 
years said that ho had never lost a cent through their dishonest}^ nor 
had any of them attempted to evade a business promise. They are 
also said to bo constant in their domestic relations, and the descendants 
from Ohinese-IIawaiian.marriages are esteemed the best mixed race 
in the Territory. 

The Japanose niako more demands on a plantation manager in the 
way of quarters and general conveniences than do the Chinese. 
Many of them have families, and require individual apartments. 
They will not sloop in “double deckers,” and prefer to hoard in 
small comi)anios upon a cottage system, while the Chinese like to 
herd together in large barracks—usually roomy barn-like structures— 
with little suggestion of domesticity about them. It is difficult to 
keep Japanese employees on a plantation unless they are jirovided 
with plenty of water—preferably hot—for their daily bath. No 
provisions for privacy need accompany these arrangements—one big 
tub is sulficioiit for the lot. 

The patriotism and national aggressiveness of the Japanese are 
factors of some importance. They do not sej^arate themselves from 
home inilueTices a,nd government w^hon they emigrate to other 
counties. Japan never lets go of its citizens, and does not intend 
that they shall form pemianent tics in other countries. In this 
respect it differs from European emigration to the United States. 
Japanese financial institutions and steamship companies handle the 
savings of the labourers and carry the latter to and fro from the 
islands; while the Government of Japan closely supervises and 
regulates every detail of their emigration. It is said that only a 
certain number of Japanese are allowed to leave each province of 
their country; hut as in a year’s work in Hawaii they can save as 
much from their wages as in the better part of a lifetime in some 
of the rural districts in their own country, the voluntary labour 
supply from Japiin has naturally filled the Hawaiian market, though 
always under the strict control of the Government. It is even 
rumoured that when the pressure for emifioyment becomes great at 
homo the local agents of the Japanese Government intervene to 
encourage a return to Japan of the labourers who have the largest 
deposits in |ho Japanese banks. 
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EXPE31IMENTS WITH SEEDLINGS AND OTHEE CANES 

AT EAEBADOS, IN 1908. 


A suiTiiiiaTy of tiie experinieiiitB with seedling aiid otlior cfines in 
Barbados during 1901-8 lias boon piiblisbed as a painpblcd by tlio 
Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West Indies, and we 
give below some portions of it as bear on some of the best species. 
The comi'iilors wisli once more to prevent hasty conclusions being 
drawn from the one year’s work. A final decision is evidently still 
a matter of some years moi'c, but there seems to he sufficient grounds 
for satisfaction with what has been accomplished so far. 

The selected varieties were cultivated at nine estates situated in 
different typical localities> eight being black soil estates and one red 
soil estate. At the red soil estate and at three black soil estates first 
ratoons were included amongst the plots. In nearly every field, the 
seedlings grown upon it wore arranged in duplicate plots. 

Each plot consisted of 100 stools of canes, arranged in four rows 
of twenty-five stools. With but few exceptions, thirty stools were 
cut from the inner two rows, weighed, and sampled. By recording 
the results of the inner rows only, the effects of one variety upon the 
growth of another and less vigorous variety were eliminated. 

Erom the thirty stools above mentioned, a sample of about 105 lbs. 
weight was taken by the mechanical method published in the 
Indian Bidletm, YoL I., p, 28. Of this sample 100 lbs. w'ore crushed 
in the laboratory mill, the juice and megass w’eiglied, and the juice 
analysed, from which data the results were calculated to the acre. 
The lahorator 3 ^ mill is a three-roller mill, the rollers being 18 inches 
long and of 12 inches diameter; it is driven by an SJ horse-power 
oE engine. 

Seedlixg Chabactees. 

The following are the more important field and factory characters, 
a consideration of which goes to determine the value of any variety of 
cane. 

Field Characters :— 

1. Germmative jiower. 

2. Behaviour under extremes of dryness and moisturo, 

3. Habit, that is whether xzpright or recumbent. 

4* Power of resisting the attacks of insects and fungi. 

5. Period of growth. t 

6. Productive power in tons of cane. 

7. Tonnage of tops. 

8. Eatooning power. 
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Factory Characters :— 

9. Milling quality, that is whether the canes are tough or 
brittle. 

10. Enel producing property, depending upon the percentage 

of fibre. 

11. The relative percentage of expressable juice (determining 

the “ dryness’"* or “ juiciness ” of the canes). 

12. The richness of the juice. 

13. The purity of the juice. 

As to the weather conditions, these were not of the best, and the 
results have been more or loss adversely affected. Two droughts 
occurred (January to April, and September to November), with 
rainy woa,tlier intervening. The effect of these two droughts, 
together with the prevalence of the root disease, Marasmius sncchari, 
greatly reduced the value of many of the experiments. 

The results of some of the chief seedlings arc as follows:— 


Jamaica on Mont Blanc Cane. 


Of such, close resombhineo to "White Transparent as to ho practically 
undistinguishiiblo; and a,s that cane is so well known, it is not 


describod. 

Chief mean results per ticro 

Canes. 

Tons. 

Jilfic/,: .sva7,s‘, rufoons (meanof four plots).. 9*47 

.Red soils, ratoons (moan of two plots)_ 19*24 


Comparative 
order (by 

Saccharose. Saccharose 
lbs. yield). 

. 2,014 .. 4 

4,624 .. 1 


The juice was fairly ricli and pure, and suitable for muscovado 
inanuhictnre. Tlie number of rotten canes was small. The ratoon 
results on red soils were good. 


Frqierime'utal sample of juice—results of six samjoles. 


Mean. 

Saccharose, Ih. per gallon. .. ..1*890 

Ciuotient of purity. ..89*64 

(jt lu COSO rati o,. ,. .3*07 


Sealy Seedling C^ine. 

Of fairly good germinating power: from 10 to 14 rather slender 
canes to tlio (dump; internodes slightly constricted, from 4 to 6 inches 
long ; colour, dirty yellow often blotched with red, particularly if 


exposed to much siiiisliino; Ixabit, 
resisting. 

upright; 

few arrows; 

drought 

Chief moan results per acin:— 


Comparative 
order (by 


Canes. 

Saccharose. 

Saccharose 


Tons. 

lbs. 

yield). 

Flaek soilsj plants (mean of two idiots) 

20*23 

.. 4,613 

.. 7 

Med soils, plants (moan of two plots) , 

... 26-06 

.. 5,431 

.. 2 

Med soils, 7'atoons (mean of two plots) 

.. 19-07 

.. 4,172 

.. 4 
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The juice was unfavourable for muscovado nianufacture. The 
number of rotten canes was a small average number. The results on 
black soils are poor but on red soils are good. The quality of the 
juice, as well as its doubtful milling properties, render it imj)robable 
that this otherwise promising variety can bo adopted for muscovado 
estates. 

Experirmniid samples o/Jwice—resitUs of six samples. 


Mean. 

SaccharoHo lb. per gallon .* . 1*731 

Quotient of puiity.81*80 

Glucose ratio.. .4•84 


Estate samples of juice—results of five samples. 


Saccharose lb. per gallon. 1*884 

Quotient of purity.87*53 

Glucose ratio. 3*10 


White Tbahspaeeht Cahe. 


„ T, uomiyaraTave 

Chief mean results per acre:— ofcier (by 

Canes. Saccharose. Saccharose 

Tons. lbs. yield). 

(mean of 18 plots) .. 21*1 1 ) .. 5,172 ,, 5 

75te/j .srn7.v', (moan of nine plots).. 11*22 .. 2,602 .. 2 

(mean of two plots) 15*31 .. 3,687 .. 8 

Heel soils, ratoons (mean of two plots).... 10*95 .. 2,618 .. 10 


The juice was fairly rich and pure. The number of rotten canes 
was above the average. The results on the black soils wore good, 
those on the red soil estates were unsatisfactory. 

Experimental samples of juice—results of 31 sa^nples. 


Mean. 

Saccharose lb. per gallon .. .. .. ..1*957 

Quotient of purity.89*37 

Glucose ratio.3*11 


Estate samples of juice—results of 50 samples. 


Saccharose lb. per gallon.. .. 1*818 

Quotient of purity.87’69 

Glucose ratio.. .. .. 3*76 


B. 147 Cake. 

A delicate slo^v-growing cane when young and one which doc.s not 
appear to gei*minate freely when planted late in the season; from 
eleven to twelve canes to the clump. Of a bright yellow colotir, with 
long cylindrical internodes of about 4 to 8 inches long, having a 
slight longitudinal channel on the side to which the bud is attached ; 
very rarely arrows. There is a tendency for the sheaths of the fallen 
leaves to remain attached to the lower half of the cane until towards 
the close of the year, and for this reason the sleeping roots of the 
nodes begin to start into life; these, however, dry on being exposed, 
as the leaves fall. It is, on the whole, a hardy, vigorous, upright grower 
with considerable power fox resisting periods of drought. A late ripener. 
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Oliief jrieaii results per acre:— Comparative 

order (by 

Canes. Saccharose. Saccharose 

- ,, Tons. lbs. yield), 

sou.s’,(meiiTi 01 18 plots) 22*53 .. 5,269 .. 4 

ito/t! wh/.s, (nioan oi* seven plots) 11*65 .. 2,637 1 

7iW .W/7.S',(niean ot two plots) 16 26 .. 3,828 7 

wii/s, of two plots).... 5*74 .. 1,293 .. 12 

The BJiccharoso yield of this cauo was iii black soils plants and 
ratoons and rtal soils pla,uts approximately equal to the White 
Transpaiuiit, being immediatoly above that variety in order in each 
of tlu-i corrc^spoiHling tables. The red soil ratoon results were 
iinsatisfan,tory. The j nice in most cases was fairly rich and sufficiently 
pure for muscovado manufacture. The number of rotten canes was 
small. 

Jhiperhaeutal samples of juice—results of samples. 


Mean. 

Sa.(‘,charos() lb. per gallon.1*835 

(Inoti(ait of purity.. . .. .... 87*04 

Glucose ratio. 3*65 

Estate. samp)Jes of juice—results of 30 samples. 

Sii/C(har{)S(3 lb. per galloii.r795 

Quoliiiiit of purit 3 ’-.86*74 

Glucose ratio.4*14 

B. 208 Cane. 


Germinates readily; from 10 to 15 canes to the clump; internodes 
from 8 to 5 indies long, somewhat cylindrical; colour greenish 
yellow; habit upright; average number of arrows; the dry leaves 
have a tendency to adhere; drought resisting. 

Chief moan results poi* acre:— ^ 

Canes. Saccharose. Saccharose 

Tons. lbs. yield), 

(niean of eight x>lots). 20*38 .. 5,329 .. 2 

7iAu7i' a’oa/.v, (mean of six x>lots) ., 7*68 .. 1,751 .. 5 

liid soilplants of 19*96 .. 5,443 .. 1 

AVI/7s‘, rdioinov (inciin of tw<> pilots)_ 14*98 .. 3,973 .. 5 

The Juice was exceedingly rich and pure. The number of rotten 
canes was verjj- small. The yield of saccharose from pdant canes was 
on the avora.gc'! of all the plots slightly greater than any other variety. 
The black soil ratoons wore not so good. In red soils, both plants 
and ratoons, tlio results wore good and altogether this cane comes out 
oxperimeniiully as tho best of the year. 

Exper ilncBtal samples of juice—results of 18 samples. 


Mean, 

HinjcbaroNO Ib. imr gallon.. ..2*127 

Quoti(ini of purity. .. .* .90*55 

Glu(*oso ratio., . ... .. 2*06 

Estate samples of juice—results of Jfy samples. 

Saccharose lb. i)or gallon .. ,, .2*043 

Quoti(3nt of purity ... ,, .... 90*03 

Glucose ratio. .. ** .. 2*68 

A K 
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B. 376 Cane. 

Of fairly good geimiiiating power; from eigM to ton canes to tlie 
clump; internodes from three to five inches long, of medium size, 
somewhat tumid; colour very variable, like White Transparent cane 
which it much resembles; in habit, too, it ivS like the White 
Transparent, while under certain conditions it is somewhat trailing 

and under others upright; few arrows; drops its leaves readily. 

Coiiiparative 
order (l)y 



Canes. 

Saccharose. 

. Saccharose 


Tons. 

lbs. 

yield). 

Blaeh soils, plants (mean of seven plots). 

21*87 

.. 5,145 

.. 6 

Black soils, ratoons (mean of one plot) .. 

7*39 

.. 1,457 

.. 8 

Bed soils, plants (mean of two plots) 

20*13 

.. 4,702 

.. 4 

Bed soils, ratoons (mean of one plot).... 

17-37 

.. 3,908 

.. 6 

The juice was rich and pure. The number of rotten 

canes was 


comparatively high. The results are fair, but while justifying further 
trial do not indicate any superiority on the part of this variety. 
Ex'perimental samples of juice—results of eleven sa7wples. 


Mean. 

Saccharose lb. per gallon.1-899 

Quotient of purity.. .. .89-55 

Glucose ratio.3*24 


The Selected Yabieties abranged in Obbeb of Yield, to 
Snow THE Eelative Position and Pubity of Juice 
OF Certain OxInes in different soils and also 
WHEN grown as PLANTS AND EaTOONS. 




All soils (plmitsJ, 



Yield of 


Yield of 


Saccharose in 

Purity of 

Saccharose in 

Purity of 

lbs. per acre. 

juice. 

lbs. per acre. 

juice. 

B. 208.. .. 

5,352 .. 

very high. 

Sealy Seed¬ 


B. 147 .... 

5,125 .. 

fair. 

ling .. 5,022 .. 

low. 

B. 376.. .. 

5,067 .. 

high. 

D. 95 .... 4,272 .. 

fair. 

WHte Trans¬ 



B. 635 .. 2,416 .. 

fair. 

parent .... 

5,023 .. 

high. 





All soils fratoonsJ. 


D.95 .. .. 

3,253 .. 

fair. 

B. 20S .. 2,307 .. 

very high. 

Jamaica Cane 2,884 .. 

high. 

B. 390 .... 2,099 .. 

high. 

B. 376.. .. 

2,633 .. 

high. 

B. 379 .. 1,969 .. 

high. 

White Trans¬ 



Bock Hall 


parent .... 

2,587 .. 

high. 

Cane .. 1,937 .. 

ftiir. 

B. 147.. .. 

2.338 .. 

fair. 

B. 635 .. 907 .. 

doubtful. 



Black soils f plants), 


Sport White. 5,942 ,. 

fair. 

B. 376 .. 5,145 .. 

high. 

B. 208 .... 

5,329 

very high. 

Sealy Seed¬ 


B. 645.. . 

5,322 .. 

high. 

ling .... 4,613 .. 

low. 

B. 147 .... 

5,269 .. 

fair. 

B. 95 .. 4,351 .. 

high. 

White Trans¬ 



B. 635 .... 2,056 ., 

fair. 

parent 

5,172 .. 

high. 
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Yield of 
Saccharose in 
lbs. per acTC. 

B. H7.. .. 2,637 .. 

Whito Trans¬ 
parent .... 2,602 .. 
T). 95 .. .. 2,025 ,. 

Jamaica Cano 2,014 .. 
B. 208.. .. 1,751 .. 

B. 208.. .. 5,443 .. 

Scaly Seed¬ 
ling _ 5,431 .. 

B. 390., .. 5,091 .. 

B. 376 .... 4,792 .. 

B. 393.. .. 4,174 .. 

B. 95 .... 4,035 .. 


BlacJc soils (ratoons J. 





Yield of 


Purity of 


Saccharose in 

Purity of 

juice. 


lbs. per acre. 

juice. 

fair. 1 

B. 390 

.. 1,664 

high. 


B. 379 .. 

. 1,546 .. 

high. 

high. 

B. 370 

. . 1,457 .. 

high. 

fair. 

Bock Hall 


fair. 

Cane 

.. 1,058 .. 

doubtful. 

very high. 

B. 635 

.. 623 .. 

doubtful. 

Red soils (plants J, 



very high. 

B. 147 

.. 3,828 .. 

fair. 


White Trans- 


low. 

parent 

.. 3,687 ,. 

high. 

high. 

B. 379 . 

.. 3,532 .. 

very high. 

high. 

B. 619 

.. 2,980 .. 

low. 

high. 

B. 635 .. 

.. 2,775 .. 

doubtful. 


liigB. 


Red soils fratoonsJ, 


Jainaica Cano 4,624 

.. very high. 

B. 390 .. 3,836 .. 

fair. 

B. 379 .... 4,527 

.. very high. 

Book Hall. 3,694 .. 

high. 

D. 95 .. . . 4,-ISO 

Sonly Sood- 

.. high. 

White Trans¬ 
parent .. 2,518 .. 

high. 

ling .... 4,172 

.. low. 

B. 254 .... 2,046 .. 

doubtful. 

B. 20S ,. .. 3,973 

.. very high. 

B. 147 .. 1,293 .. 

doubtful. 

B. 370 .... 3,908 

.. hi, 

,'h. 

B. 635 .... 1,190 .. 

doubtful. 

B. 373.. .. 3,903 

,. low. 

B. 619 .. 591 ,. 

Germinative 
power of 

low. 

Germinative 
power of 

Proedom from rotten canes. 

plants. 

ratoons. 

.H. 373 . 

none 


.... Good. 

Good. 

JL 6X9 . 

•77\ 


.... Medium. 

Medium. 

R. SOS . 

•9C 


.... Good. 

Good. 

R, 396 . 

1*33 

1 XT- ...» Medium, 

less than 

V .... Rledium. ... 

Medium. 

./i. $33 . 

1*36 

Medium. 

Roek Hall . 

1*37 

J average 

.... Medium. 

Medium. 

R. U7 . 

1-76 

number. ____ Medium. ... 

Medium. 

R. 390 . 

2*24 


.... Good. 

Good. 

Jamaica . 

‘i-nj 


.... Good. 

Good. 

SeaXy SmlUny ,,,, 

2*63 


.... Good. 

Good. 

R, 6/^3 . 

2-79 

average 

.... Good. 

Good. 

JS.37'3 . 

2’80 


.... Good. 

Good. 

if. Sf>4. . 

3*53 


.... Medium. ... 

Medium. 

White Transparent ,, 

449 

/ more 

,,.. Good. 

Good. 

R. $76 ,, ,. .... 

4-82 ' 

1 than 

.... Good. 

Good. 

J). 95 . 

6*62 1 

average 

number. 

.... Good. 

Good. 

Sport White ,. .... 

6-49 

.... Good. 

Good. 


average percentage was 2*92 for the whole series. 
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General Oonclitsions from the Variety Experiment 

Plots of 1903. 

The weather this year, which reduced the crop of the island to Iciss 
than two-thirds of the average, was exceedingly unfavourable to 
experimental cultivation and renders the results, taken alone, of little 
value for drawing conclusions. Such weather of course serves to 
bring out the resistive qu.alities of the several vai'Ietios and to show, 
how uTuler adverse circumstances now varieties will com|)a,rc with tlie 
old and standard varieties. 

Tinder such circumstances it is to bo noted the Barbados Se(ulling 
208, on the whole, maintained its place, both as to yield and richness 
and purity of juice: that White Transparent and B. 117 ran almost 
neck and neck in yield but the latter was slightly behind in the 
richness and purity of its juice : and the Sealy Seedling while 
showing a favourable ^deld again broke down on the quality of the juice. 
The results therefore, on the whole, confirm those of previous years. 

New Seedlings. 

This year a very large number of new seedlings have been crushed 
and analysed and the results will he found in the large annual report 
of the Agricultural Experiments at Barbados. 

These results are there published as a record of the work done and 
are simply used as a guide in the process of eliminating valueless 
seedlings from further experimental cultivation. The cultivation of 
the more promising varieties will be continued and some of them may 
ultimately rise to the rank of selected seedlings to be tested at the 
local stations: a report on the results will then be included in. the 
annual pamphlet. 

WEST INDIAN SUGAE IN CANADA. 


The following information respecting West Indian sugar in the 
Dominion of Canada has been furnished to the AgrkuUural News by 
Mr. T. Eussell Murray, formerly of Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, recently 
appointed correspondent of the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
at Montreal. 

The sugar market in Canada has its centre mainly in Montreal; 
here are situated the largest refineries. Eighty per cent, of the sugar 
used in Canada is white granulated beet and is imported from Exxrope 
and the United States, both refined and raw. A small quantity of 
beet is being grown in Canada for local manufacture; but considerable 
doubts are being expressed regarding the prospects of beet growing. 
To a large extent, the sugar market throughout the Dominion is 
subject to trade conditions, governed, in the main, by the sugar 
refiners, who only sell, through brokers in the various (uties, to the 
wholesale grocery trade and manufacturers, who in turn supply the 
retail trade. Under such circumstances, it is largely incumbent 
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upon tho loHser to deal with the greatei' to ensure continuous business; 
honco certain difficulties are encountered in introducing high grade 
West Indian sugar for table use, as it cuts out the Canadian refined 
and naturally interferes with the linked relationship of the wholesale 
trade to th<^ rofiiua', and the wholesale with the retail trade. 

There is, liowev(a% a general feeling among consumers in favour of 
cane sugar, and it lies with the West Indian planters to produce a 
good, bright', y(ffio\v, soft sugar, with not much crystal and uniform 
in (‘.olour. 'llie colour, once above No. 1(} Butch Standard, should be 
a,s bright ji yellow to ])rinirose colour as possible. Bor summer and 
autumn fruit ]a‘(\sorving, the colour is not so important, but dark 
sugar's arxi extavarudy difficult to sell to refiners. 

The position of the tariff is as follows, say for 88'^ under Butch 


Standard for Gorman boot:— 

British Indian, 88^. c. 

Duty on iff .40 

Duty on Bk’ at 1 Jc. per degree . 19J 

88" . 

LopSs preferential, sa}’’.20 

39-J 

(rerinan In'et, 88'’^. - 

Duty oil 75 ' . . 40 

Duty on 13 ' at lie, per degree. 19J 

88^ 59-J 

Add 30 ptT cent, surtax, say. 17| 


or 37J c. per 100 llrs. in favour of the British West Indian, 

Bor sugjir above 16 Dutch Standard, duties work thus for, say, 
88'"’; duty, per 100 lbs,, $1'08, and for over 81°, per each degree, l|^c. 
Bor tlio oiicouragemont of refiners in Canada the tariff stands as 


under:— Jh Canada. Dollars. C. 

Duty on Austria,n granulated beet and bags .. 1*28 

Duty on Austrian raw beet and bags . 62-J- 

In United States. - 

Duty on Austrian granulated beet . 1’95 

Coulitervailing against export bounty . *29 

2*24 

I)iity oil raw beet Irom Austiia. 1*55 

Countervailing duty.. . . ‘20 


1*75 

Ib’otection given to the United States refiners .. - 49 


Balance . Ib-J- 


ileiice Canada gives 16Jc. per 100 lbs. more protection than the 
United States, and under such auspices, Canada offers a better 
market for British West Indian sugars than even the United States. 
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SUGAE IN POETO EICO. 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE GITANICA CENTRAL. 
By D. L. Thomson, A.M.I.Mech.E. 

(late) Chief Engineer. 

WLen Porto Eico became Amoricaii territory after tlie War of 1898, 
the sugar planters then found themselves in the fortunate position of 
having a free market for their produce in the U.S.A., and it was not 
long until American capitalists saw the great possibilities awaiting 
the industry there. One large factory, Central Aguirre, was erected 
three years ago, and the Guanica Central described below is a similar 
undertaking on an even larger scale. Both these factories are on the 
south side of the island, which unfortunately suffers much from 
droughts, and irrigation is an absolute necessity, the water being 
usually obtained by pumping from driven wells. The factories own 
or lease about half of the land in cultivation, and the other half is in 
the hands of coloiias or fanners, who receive the equivalent of 5 to 
5of first sugar per ton of cane loaded into the company’s cars. There 
is practically an unlimited supply of native labour for the cultivation, 
and wages are from 40 to 50 cents per day. Tradesmen, however, 
get from 1 dollar to dollars per day, and a few even as high as 
3J- dollars. The United States immigration laws, preventing the 
importation of contract labourers, tend to keep out the very 
capable black tradesmen from neighbouring islands, who do not 
usually make more than from 60 cents to 1 dollar. The soil of Porto 
Eico is very fertile, and with elSicient irrigation may he depended upon 
to yield nearly 40 tons of cane per acre, and in some places it has 
already yielded over 60 tons per acre. 

In the following description of the Guanica Central it is to bo 
noted that tons are 2,000 Ihs., and gallons are U.S.A. gallons, which 
are equal to *83 of an imperial gallon. 

All the buildings are of structural iron and steel, covered with 
galvanized sheets, windows fitted with stool folding shutters, and 
main entrances closed with steel i-oller shutters. The main building, 
consisting of mill house, pump room, and centrifugal departinent on 
the ground floor, covers an area of 147 ft. long by 284 ft. wide. The 
centi‘al part of the main building, called the boiling house, is three 
story s in height, the ground floor being occupied by the jiiice bet iters, 
hot filtered juice tanks, tanks for ‘‘bottoms” of filters, filter press 
juice tanks with their corresponding pumps, the vacuum pumps, and 
the centrifugals. The second floor of the boiling house, which is 20 ft. 
higher, 147 ft. long by 92 ft. wide, contains the mechanical filters, 
filter presses, defecated juice tanks, Grevenbroich crystallizers, washing 
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macMiio and liydro-extractor for filter press clotlis with electric motor 
for same. Tlxe third floor, 19 ft. higher and of same dimensions, is 
occupied by the defecators, Lillie quadruple effet, three vacuum pans, 
and syrup and molasses tanks. Trovisiou is made for two more pans 
and an additional evaporator. The mill house on one side is 147 ft. 
long by 121 ft. broad, in two bays, and the warehouse on the other 
side is of siune length and 50 ft. wide, with a “lean-to” 21 ft. wide. 

The machine shops a.nd general store are in a separate building 
l()l it. long* by 45 it, wide, to which adjoin the small brass foundry 
and hHiomotive shed. 

The boiler shed is a building 207 ft. long by 45 ft. wide, semi¬ 
detached from the main buildings. 

Tho power plant is a separate building 130 ft. long by 75 ft. wide, 
containing its own boilers, engines and generators, as described 
further on. 

The general oHico, laboratory, and engineer’s office are in a separate 
wooden building' of two storys, and a large stable adjoins it. The 
administrator’s bungalow, store, hospital, bakery, cottages for over¬ 
seers, houses for engineers, and an hotel with accommodation for 80 
gucssts are disposed around and convenient to the factory, while on 
the wharf, which is a cpiartor mile from the factory, there is a general 
store for cement, iron, pipes, paint, oils, &c., in bxilk. 

The wharf, which can accommodate vessels drawing 21 ft. of water, 
was built of limes tone quarried from the adjoining rock, filled in with 
nibble, and the railroad runs alongside the steamers. Here also is a 
largo steel tank, capable of holding 428,000 gallons, for storing second, 
molasses previous to shipping. This tank is 50 ft. diameter by 30 ft. 
high, and connected to the pumps in the factory by 6 in. cast iron 
piping. 

Railroad, There are about 11 miles of raiboad belonging to the 
company, connecting with the h’rencli railroad to Ponce on the one 
side and eventually with Mayaguez on the other, each about 25 miles 
distant, 1 metre gauge, and rails 30 lbs. per yard. The steepest grade 
on tho lino made by the company is only 0*7 per cent. (1 in 143), and 
no difficulty is experienced in hauling trains of cane weighing 300 tons 
there, hut unfortunately there ai-e much steeper grades on the connect¬ 
ing lines. Tho ca,nos are hrotight to the mill in oars 31 ft, long by 7 ft. 
wide, carrying al)out 10 tons, and about 250 are required. The trains 
are luuiled by three Paid win locomotives, 10 in. by 22 in. cylinders, 
six coupled, weighing each about 40 tons with water and coal, and 
one small Porter engine, cylinders 10 in. by 14 in., is used for 
shutiting in the yard. The Pronch Kailroad Company use their own 
engines on their line, but require frequent assistance on their heavy 
grades, while tho cars they provide are only of about half the capacity 
Nearly on© half more cane can be packed in a car loaded by hand 
than in a oar loaded by derrick or crane. 
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■When the cane arrives at the factory it is hoisted out of the cars, 
five to eight tons at a time, according to the siise and build of them, 
by an electric travelling crane, to which is attached a weighing 
xaachine, which stamps the nett weight of the cane on duplicate slips; 
the slings carrying the load are tlnm tripped, and it falls into a 
hopper, from which it is elevated to tho crusher by a steed, apron 
inclined at an angle of 45°, and fitted with steel hook arms to grip 
the cane. The idea of ha.ving this stool inclined jepron Ixdng to give^ 
a regular feed to tho mills, all above the doptli of the hook arms 
being supposed to fall back into the hopper; hut unfortnnatoly tins 
does not happen in practice, as the canes got twisted up in heaps, so 
that some sort of revolving cutter fitted to this elevator is required to 
level down the feed to a uniform depth. 

M-ills. The mill plant consists of two dxaifiicato trains, each having 
an elevator feeding a Krajewski crusher 26 in. by 72 in., driven hy a 
16iTn by 36 in. Corliss engine, then two 32 in. by 72 in. three roller 
mills, with interniediate maceration carrier of japanned corrugated 
steel slats. The mill engines are Corliss, 22 in. by 48 in., with 
coinponnd gearing of ratio of 24 to 1. 

The gudgeons are of fluid compressed steel, 17 in. diameter in 
body; top journals, lo-J in. by 21 in.; and side journals, 14 in. by 
21 in.; and fitted with pinions at both ends, pinions being 51 in. 
pitch and 15 in. face. The top roll only is flanged, and tho rocker 
trash turner, which is 19 in. deep, is also provided with guides or 
‘‘ chokes,'’ which, however, is a mistake, as they tend to choke the 
feed and also cause reabsorption, the inegass spreading out on the 
ends of the hack roll, I think there is little doubt that the old way 
of flanging the side rolls is the better, as the blanket of megass is kept 
practically the same width right through, and thero is less dn.ngor of 
juice getting into the journals. The first mills have a bydranlio pressure 
of 314 tons on top roll, and the second mills 254 tons on back roll, 
which is equal to about 420 tons on top. All the gearing hearings are 
babbitted, which is a mistake, as the vibration shakes them loose; the 
side roller bearings are cast-iron, with only a thin bmss liiu3r. Tho 
pinions and segments of main spur wheel are cast-steel, hut tho inter¬ 
mediate wheel, which is cast in one piece, is somi-stoel; first motion 
gear, 4in. pitch, 12in. face; second motion gear, 5 in. pitch,, 141 in. face. 

The framing of all the carriers is stool, and driven l)y link holt 
chains, and the megass is conveyed to the furnaces a,ml hul auto¬ 
matically through shoots, closed by flap doors, whi(.‘l.i aro opened hy a 
slowly revolving shaft fitted with trip arms. 

BoUers. There are six 500 h.p. Stirling boilers, oac.di having 
5020sq. ft. heating surface, in 314 3Jin. ex.-lap. welded iron tubes; 
three steam drums, 42 in. diameter by 17 ft. 3 in. long; and one 
bottom drum, 42 in. diameter by 14 ft. 9 in. long. Tho working 
pressure is 125 lbs. squax'e inch. 



The steam valves are 10 in. bore, connected by 10 in. copper 
expansion bends to the 24 in. bore main steam pipe, which is wrought 
iron with cast iron flanges fixed on. The furnaces, known as Burt’s 
patent, have alternate hollow and common herring-bone firebars, so 
tbn.t one half ol: the grate is worked with forced draught and the other 
with natural. The grate is 04 ft. square, covered by a semi-circular 
fh’obriclc areJi, tho crown of -which is five feet above the bars, and the 
hopper dro])s th(^ hagasse in tho centre. Katio of heating surface to 
grat(^ lUHui, is about 118 to 1, but no combustion cliamber is provided 
and c<)n.se([uoiitly tho gases are no sooner ignited than they are cooled 
again by the cold blanket of tubes; a low, irregular, initial temperature 
and inueb. smoko is the result. Bor certain kinds of bagasse, such as 
ha,s boon found in some of tho new varieties of cane, an intense draught 
is required to blow it into a flame, and this type of grate would be 
very suitable, but a combustion chamber is absolutely necessary to 
attain tho best results. Ordinary megass from well grown tropical 
caaies such as tho Bourbon ro(]^uii*es no more than two to three-tenths 
of an inch of water ])rGssuro iii the ashpit, for which a chimney 130 ft. 
liig’h is ample; but some soft, pithy canes are met with which require 
a much greatew intensity of draught for the good combustion of their 
mc3gass, and for such, canes forced draught is a necessity. Each 
boiler hero lias a,u indepondont chimney 5 ft. bore by 105 ft. high, the 
bottom plates being three-sixteenths thick and the top No. 10 gauge, 
the height being scarcely safliciont for good natural draught,’especially 
with such small grates. 

Boiler Feed, The boilers are fed by two 14 in. and 9 in. by 18 in. 
Cameron direct acting steam pumps, which draw their water from a 
feetl water receiver 5 ft. diameter by 30 ft. long, into which the 
condensation wa.ter from all parts of the factory gi'avitates or is 
pumped when necessary. Tho feed pump works steadily all the time, 
and any surplus that the boilers may not take overflows from a feed 
•water rijgulator through a relief valve, this regulator being a tank 
4 ft. diameter by 9 ft. 0 in. high placed in the main feed pipe close to 
the pumps. Any surplus water from the feed water receiver overflows 
to a tank a,nd is pumped into large storage vats. The forced draught 
plant consists of two 6 in. by 10 in. hormontal engines, each belted 
through a countershaft to a No. 12 Buffalo Blower, and the air is led 
to tho furnac.es by a galvanized iron main pipe running the length of 
the l:)oil(U's and situat(Kl behind and below the fire grates, with a 
branch ])ipe to each. 

Juice, The Juice from the crushers falls into the first mill beds 
and gravitates with the first mill Juice to the liming tanks, passing 
over meclianical strainers, which are brass perforated canals, con¬ 
tinually scraped by a slowly moving endless chain fitted with paddles 
which remove and elevate the oush-cush and return it in the 
intermediate carrier. Tho second mill Juice flows by itself through 
similar canals to separate liming tanks. 
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Liminij Station.. The liming station has two mixing tanks, 4 ft. 6 in. 
diameter by 4 ft. deep, fitted with stirring gear driven by a Peltoii 
wheel, which also drives a 6 in. by 6 in, single acting vertical pump 
which circulates the milk-of-lime through piping up to the defecators 
on the top floor and back by the liming tanks on the ground floor so 
that the juice may be limed at either or both places. Prom these 
liming tanks the juice gravitates to the juice pump suction tanks, 
from which it is pumped through horizontal tubular juice heaters to 
the defecators. The jiiice jmmps are Cameron direct acting, that for 
first juice, 8 in. and 9 in. by 13 in., and for second juice, (Jin. and (J in. 
by 7 in. 

Juice Heaters. These are rectangular steel boxes, each containing 
120 l|-in. brass tubes, 10 ft. lOiln. long, expanded into a tube plate 
at one end, and fitted with rubber gaskets, and glands at the other ; 
heating surface 591 sq. ft. Three heaters are provided for first juice 
and one for second. The tubes are arranged in ten horizontal rows 
of 12 tubes, to ensure a high velocity, and they are worked with back 
pressure steam, safety valves being fitted to blow off at 10 lbs. 
pressure. 

Defecators. Through the heaters the juice is pumped up to the 
defecators on the top floor, on which are also the three vacuum pans, 
quadruple evaporator, and syrup boxes. There are 18 defecators of 
1500 gallons capacity, circular shaped, fitted with steam coils of 
75 sq. ft, heating surface. Eourteen are used for first mill juice, and 
four for second mill juice. They are made of io. steel plate in 
the curb, and :im. plate bottoms, and the mountings consist of 5 in. 
juice inlet cocks, 3 in. lime water cocks, 2 in. fresh water cocks, 
1 in. bore internal perforated ring for washing down, three 3 in. run¬ 
off cocks for decanting at different levels, and 3 in. plug in bottom 
for discharging sludge. 

The defecated juice gravitates to tanks set on columns on the floor 
below, these tanks being sufficiently high to allow the juice to 
gravitate through the mechanical filters on the same floor. Two 
tanks of 2400 gallons are for first juice, and two of (JoO gallons for 
second juice. There are two tanks of 2400 gallons besid<3 them for 
**cachaza,” or sludge, and the bottoms of the defecators gravitate 
to them. 

Mechanical Filters. There are 18 of these, six being intended for 
first mill juice, six for first syrup, four for second luili j uico, and two 
for second syrup, hut the syrup filters are not used. These filters are 
of the Scheibler type, each with 485 sq. ft. of cloth, in 45 seotioais, 
with in. outlets. The inlets are 4 in. bore, and on the bottom of 
each is a 2|- in. cock for discharging the sludge to a 650 gallon tank on 
the ground floor, from which a 4 in. and 4 in, by 7 in, Cameron pump 
elevates it to the “ cachaza ” tank on the second floor. These 
filters work very well, and six of them are found ample to pass the 
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juice of 75 tons of cane per hour. The filtered juice gravitates to two 
2400 gallon tanks on the ground floor, from which it is pumped up 
into tw<") quadruple charging tanks on the top floor, a 6 in. and 6 in. hy 
7 in. Oanioron pump being used for the first juice and a 4 in. and 4 in. 
by 7 in. for the second. Here the first mill juice and the second mill 
juice are mixed, no attempt having been made so far to keep them 
separate, although provision is made for -workiug the second mill 
juice separjitely in tin?, first vessel of the quadrii|)le. 

Filter /bvas-os'. The “(‘.achaza” is forced through the filter presses 
by a special horizontal Gruild and Garrison 8 iu. -f- 5 in. by 10 in. 
pump at a pressure of about 50 lbs. per square inch at pump. There are 
12 presses of 40 chambers, and 500 sq. ft. cloth, and the filtrate 
gravitates to the filtered juice tanks on the ground floor. 

Lillw QuAidrwple Kjfet. This is rated at 400,000 gallons juice 
c.onceiitrated 75 per cent, in 24 hours. Each vessel has 432 3 in. 
copi^er tubes, 2580 sq. ft. heating surface, or a total of 10,320 square 
feet. The vapour pipes between the vessels are 36 in. diameter, and 
the pipe to the condenser is 42 in. diameter. The condensers of the 
pans a,11(1 Inllio are of the Torricellian type, and the outlets are all 
connected to a manifold, with which are connected three Guild and 
Garrison dry vacuum pumps, fly-wlioel type, 14 in. + 22 in. hy 9 in. 
The centrifugal pumps for circulating the juice over the heating 
surfac(3 ill the Lillie, and the pump for the condensation water, are 
drivtai by a direct connected AVestinghouse engine, 12 in. by 11 in., 
running 300 revolutions per minute. The greatest care must be 
taken to keep the joints on hack covers absolutely tight, and to see 
that the distributing tubes iu the vessels have the proper amount of 
pitch up^vards to give an approximately even distribution of the juice 
over the heating surface, as neglect of either or both of these points 
is sure to result in loss by priming. The Westinghouse engine, as 
usually made, has a Babbitt metal bearing in upper end of connecting 
rod, which is a mistake, as it is liable to get overheated, when the 
metal wipes round and closes the oil holes entirely, and it is a matter 
of a few liours at most till the end of the rod is ’worn entii'ely 
through and the engine stops for repair, and as the engine is single 
aiding the pressure is always on top, and so there is no warning 
kiiodv. Tho syrup from LiIli<J runs into a 650 gallon tank in the 
floor, imd is pumped by a 5 in. + ^ Cameron pump to 

the syrup 1)ox(:}H ou tho same floor, situated behind the pans. 

There are 18 syrup boxes, in a double row, all 2400 gallons 
capa^city, piped to the thorn are fitted -with 2 in. bore 

perforated st<'am pipes for steaming molasses. The syrup pipes to 
the pans are 6 in. bore. 

Vmuumh Fuits, There are three pans, 12 ft. diameter, 8750 gallons 
capacity to striking level, fitted with one double and five triple coils, 
making 17 inlets and outlets; the coils are 4 in. in diameter; 
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lieating surface 1000 sq. ft. The bottom sections are 4 ft. 9 in. deep, 
then two belts 4 ft. 6 in. deep, and dome 6 ft. 6 in. deep, vapour pipe 
50 in. diameter, separator 74 in. diameter by 96 in. deep, condensers 
5 ft. diameter, discharge valve 30 in. diameter, worked on a hinge 
with worm gear, 12 in. diameter sluice valve for molasses sugar 
discharge, 6 in. syrup pipe, 4 in. water pipe, and 3 in. steaming-out 
pipe. All the pans are connected by a 6 in. syrup pipe on the bottom. 
One pan is connected directly witb the erystallii^ors, and the otliei* 
two with a chute down into the mixer of the first sugar centrifugals 
on the ground floor. The water for the condensers is taken from, the 
sea, being pumped up into a tank 20 ft. diameter by 15 ft. deep, 
standing on top of an iron tower 65 ft. liigh in the yard. There ai’e 
two salt-water pumps, 22 in. + ‘^1 im, of the Hall direct 

acting type, 18 in. suction, 16 in. discharge, and the water gravitates 
from the tank to the condensers. Such an immense tower is hardly 
necessary, as the condensers might easily lift their water 15 ft. 

Crystallizers, There are 10 crystallizers, S ft. 10 in. interna,1 
diameter by 19 ft. 10 in. long, 9,000 gallons ca}3acity, with jackets 
for hot or cold water and internal stirrers revolving at the rate of half 
a revolution per minute, driven by worm gear, each independently 
from a countershaft driven by an electric motor which also drives 
the sugar elevators and scroll conveyor below the crystallizers for 
conveying the second sugar masse-cuite to the centrifugals as well 
as the washing machine and hydro-extractor tor the filter clotlis. 

Centrifugals. These are on the ground floor, arranged in one line, 
10 for first sugar and five for second, of the water driven type. The 
baskets are 40 in. diameter, each driven by a 23 in. diameter Felton 
wheel, supplied with wa,ter at a pressure of ISO lbs. per sq. in. by a 
22 in,-f 12 in. by 24 in. Gruild and Garrison direct acting duplex 
pump. The mixers and sugar conveyors are driven by sepjirate water 
motors, and the mixers are connected by a 14 in. pipe and isolating 
sluice valves. There is an elevator to each set of machines lifting 
the sugar to a bunk, where it falls on a rapidl 3 " revolving wooden fan 
which scatters, cools, and mixes it, and 12 spouts are provided below 
for drawing it off into bags. After the bags are weighed and sewn 
they are piled up in the warehouse b}^ means of a two-ton electric 
travelling crane, which also lifts them convenient for loading the 
railwaj" cars, which mn into a lean-to shed jxbmgside and tliey are 
then run down to the wharf alongside the steamers. Only 9(j test 
sugar is made, the first molasses being reboiled in a, portion of tlie 
first masse cnite and struck into the crystallizers, tb,e balance of the 
first masse-cuite being cured hot. The molasses from the crysta,llized 
sugar is pumped through a 6 in. bore pipe to a tank on the wharf; 
this tank is 50 ft. diameter by 30 ft. high, holding about 428,000 
gallons, and from this tank it can either he filled off into puncheons 
or run direct on board a tank steamer, and a large manhole is 
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provided near the bottom for recovering the sugar which crystallizes 
out and settles to the bottom. This finishes the description of the 
suga.i’ factory pn>pe,r, but a short description of the electric plant, 
machines shops, &c., in (‘-onnection, may be interesting. 

J^rwei' Plant. Tlie principal object of this plant is to supply power 
for irriga.tion ])umps for the 2000 or more acres under cultivation by 
the (joinpjuiy, lH.wid<\s tln^ Ugliting of the factory, wharf, and houses, 
as w(dl its a, few motors for various purposes about the buildings. 
Tlio ])oi]nr pla;nt consists of throe 200 h.p. Stirling boilers, with grates 
for burning soft coa,l a„nd tlu^ usual mountings, each having 2012 sq. 
ft. Inciting snrfacrs and 45X vsq. ft. grate area. Steam is delivered 
through a. 10 in. main to two tandem compoinul condensing engines 
13 in. + 20 in. by 30 in., 320 h.]). at | cutoff and 300 h.p. at \ cut off, 
of tlie I^’it'chhiirg Engine Co.’s ma,ke. These engines are equipped 
with stdl-oiling devices, steam jacketed receivers, and have a guaran¬ 
teed ellicitnicy of 15 lbs. steam per i.h.p. per hour with 26 in, vacuum. 
TJioy *'iro simple in design, have sliaft governors, and are built sj^ecially 
for alternating current operation. The exhaust steam is delivered 
through, a 12 in. main to a Wheeler Admiralty Surface Condenser, 
designed for a. maximum temperature of 90" E. cooling water. The 
exha,ust l>ei,ng comhmsod is ]>umpod through a, feed water heater 
a,lid ;|)urifi(‘r, and then tlirough a Green economiser back to the 
boilers. In addition to the two large engines there is a small simple 
engine of the samoi typo 13 in. by 26 in., running 125 revolutions per 
minute, designed to opora.te at 100 lbs. pressure, condensing or non- 
condensing. The steam, for this engine may be taken direct from the 
lioilors or from the main, and the exhaust is connected to the main, 
wliii'h of course has a byc-pass to the air. The boilers carry 150 lbs. 
steam, but tbo small engine and the feed pumps operate at 100lbs., a 
reduciug valve iKung used for this purpose. The steam pipes are 
covered with asliostos sponge covering. The economizer, made by 
tlio Green Enel Ei'onomizor Co., has 2034 sq. ft. heating surface, and 
is enoa,se(l, in an asbestos lined steel casing; a bye-pass leads direct to 
the chimney, which is steel, Oft. bore by 150 ft. high. 

Tlio two large engines drive by belt two 250 k.w. generators, 
General I^llectric flo.’s inverted typo, revolving field. These genex'ators 
deliver curnvnt at (KKK) volts pressure, T3-phase, to the switchboard; 
from the switchboard it is distiibuted, first to tlie pumping station 
lim.^ s(HU)nd to rotary convertors, tbrough transformers, and third to 
lighting, tlirough trauaformor. The current for the pumping stations 
comes from the generator panel of the switchboard to the high tension 
panel, wh(.n‘o it is measured and recorded, and thence to the different 
pumping stations on three hare No. 4 copper wires, supported every 
130 ft. on 30 ft. poles with high tension ixivSiilators, Lightning arrestors 
are provided at each pumping station, where also the current is 
transformed from 6600 volts to 220 and led to a switchboard and 
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thence to »3-phase induction motor geared to a Eoot rotary pump. 
These motors are 75 h.p., and run at 500 revolutions per niiiiute, and 
the pumps have a capacity of 4,000,000 gallons per 24 hours with 
70 ft. head. Besides foiir pumps of this capacity there is one of 
2,800,000 gallons which supplies water for the factory and houses 
operating under a head of 120 ft. All the water is obtained from 
driven wells, 2-J in. bore pii^cs, at depths vnirying from 40 to 00 ft., 
about 60 wells to each pump. Power for the various motors in the 
factory, such as electric cranes for handling the cane, crane in sugar 
warehouse, motor for crystallizers and motors in inachino shops is 
obtained from rotary converters, which are designed to convert the 
alternating current into direct current at 125 volts, these rotaries 
receiving the alternating current from the main generator through 
the switchboard and transformers. When the main plant is shut 
down, one of these rotary converters is run from small engine through 
a friction clutch and countershaft and delivers direct current for 
factory use or for lighting. During the day all lighting and power 
required in the factor^^ is supplied by one of the rotary converters, 
but at night one of the lighting transformers is used for the lights 
on the wharf, dn the yard, office, and houses, leaving the rotary 
converters free for the motors and lighting in factory, the alternating 
current for lighting being reduced to 125 volts through the 
transformer. 

The power house is a steel building covered with galvanized sheets 
130 ft. long by 75 ft. wide, the engine room floor being 5ft. 6 in. above 
ground, leaving ample space for runiiiiig wires, piping, &c., underneath. 
The whole is spanned by a hand power travelling crane. 

In the caiq^eiiter’s shop there are circular, rip, and cross cut saws, 
planing machine, band saw, and a morticing machine all driven by a 
10 h.p. electric motor; while in the engineer’s shop there are one 
large and one small lathe, a shaper, two pipe threading machine's, a 
bolt threading machine, and two emery wheels all driven by a 15 h.p. 
motor or by a steam engine with vertical boiler, which also works a 
small ammonia ice plant turning out 1000 lbs. ice per day. 

In the field there is a Fowler’s steam ploughing outfit, capable of 
ploughing eight to ten acres per day, a portable 40 h.p. boiler witli 
Worthington pump for irrigation, pumping about 100 gallons water 
per minute. There is also a stone quany with steam stone crusher 
and portable boiler, the plant being capable of crushing al)out 60 tons 
of limestone per day. This plant was indispensable for crushing stone 
for concrete foundations and also for ballast for the railroad. A 
continuous working limekiln, turning out about six puncheons of 
temper lime per clay, has been built at the quarry. This completcis 
the description of what should prove one of the finest sugar plants 
in the world, capable of turning out about 180 tons of sugar per 24 
hours. The first crop completed in May this year yielded about 
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10,000 tons of sugar, about half being grown by the factory and half 
by cohrnas. Owing to extraordinary drought, consequent to the 
eruptions in Martinique and St. Yincent last year, this crop has 
turned out about 40 per cent, short all over the island, and the 
drought was more severely felt at Guanica owing to an insufficiency 
of wa,tei‘ for irrigation. The south and west portions of Porto Eico 
alwjiys sniTor from drought {lud irrigation is a necessity ; but there is 
phmty of land ji.vnilable in tlie eastern pa,rt of the island for planting 
whores sirtific/ial iriigation is not necessary, and only the necessary 
Ciqyital and oniya-juiso to erect factories are required. With land 
yielding a})out 40 tons of cane per acre, and an unlimited native 
hibour su]>ply, with fre(^ market in IT.S.xl., any well managed sugar 
factory cmglit to pay handsomely. 


LfWAN: A NEW BACTEEIAL CxTJM PEOM SUGAE.* 

By E. Gueig-Smitk, M.Sc., and Tiros. Steel, P.L.S., P.O.S. 

fOontinned from pmje 510.) 

Wo will now offer a few comnionts on the means to be used to pre¬ 
vent the undesirable growth of /hic. leoa^iifornmns in the syruj)s and 
li(jUors of the factory or refinery as well as amongst the bulk sugars. 
The l)aicillus itself is readily destroyed by a very moderate amount of 
heating, siuih as is commonly used during the ordinary processes of 
defneation and boiling. But not so the spores, which, as we have 
shown, can resist exposure to boiling water for at least five hours, and 
so can pass unscathed through all the heating operations to which 
they would 1)6 siibj octed during the process of manufacturing or refining 
sugar. III the case of those raw sugar mills which make use of super- 
hoating methods of clarification, during which operation the cane juice 
is subjected under pressure to a temperature higher than the boiling 
point of water, it may bo that the spores are destroyed. But as the 
operation usually lasts for a very short time, we are doubtful if com¬ 
plete destruction of the spores will result. Obviously our aim should 
1)0 to so check the growth of the organism as to prevent any formation 
of spores inside the walls of the factory. In dealing with the various 
syrups and li(|uors this can readily bo done by taking care that these 
do not lie for any longer time than can be avoided, but are kept hot 
and worked up as rapidly as possible. In the refinery special attention 
should bo given to the thin runnings and sweet-waters, from filters, 
char-cirttornB, &c., as these are particularly liable to bacterial growth 
of many kinds, whilst in the sugar mill the cane juice itself forms 
a perfect pabulum for the same class of organisms. Further, every 
care should be taken, by frequent washing, to keep all tanks and 
vessels Bcnipnlously sweet and clean. But more thaix this will he 
*Erom Journ. Soc. Ohem. Industry* 
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necessary. Not only must tlie vessels tlxemselves be kept clean, but 
tbe floors and surroundings also. Any pools or dark corners in -wliicb 
spillings and splaslies of saccbarino liquids can lie and ferment will 
quickly become points of infection from wliicb crops of spores, not 
only of tlio organism wbicli we have been considering, l)ut also otliers 
perhaps equally harmful, may contaminate everything in the fa('.tory. 
By preventing the growth of the bacillus during the ■|)rocesH f)t 
manufactiiro or of redining, wo shall have gone a long wa,y towiir<ls 
having the finished sugar free from this ohjectioual)lo organism. If 
the bacillus bo not present in the licpiors from which the sugar is 
boiled, it can on\y got into the latter oxtraneously, and if care be 
taken to keep the entire factory clean and free from sources of 
infection, obviously the chance of contamination of the sugar is very 
much reduced. 

In bulk raw sugars it is a curious fact that it is not in those of low 
quality such as are known as second jet, syrup tank, or concrete 
sugars, that the greatest amount of depreciation through the growth 
of the bacillus has been found. Although such sugars alw^ays hold 
much more moisture and organic matters other than sugar, than do 
the first jet or first grade sugars, and would therefore naturally be 
considered as so much more suitable for the support of the bacillus, 
the greatest amount of depreciation has been actually found to 
take place amongst the better grade sugars. In fact so small 
is the change usually taking place in low quality sugars during 
storage, that it is comjiaratively unimportant and is hardly worfli 
consideration. The cause of this is not easy to find, but in all 
probability it lies in some difference in the nature of the associated 
organic bodies in the two classes of sugar, though the chemistry of 
the subject is at present not sufficiently well advanced to enable us to 
arrive at any definite conclusion on this point. 

Without doubt the best plan for the prevention of the injurious 
growth of the bacillus in the high-grade sugars is to render these 
physically unsuitable for the well-being of the organism. Tho most 
obvious means of attaining this end is to render the sugar as dry as 
possible, whilst at the same time the purer they are made tho simpler 
becomes the problem of making them sufficiently dry, and tlio less 
nutrition, in the form of nitrogenous organic bodies, is loft for tlio 
nourishment of the bacilhrs. Tho most efficient method kno wn to us 
for attaining this double end is to submit the sugar, whilst in tho 
centrifugal machine, to the cleansing action of steam. Highly 
efficient appliances for this purpose, such as Walker and l^attorson's 
patent machine, are readily obtainable, and the hot purified sugar, 
when it leaves the machine, easily attains a degree of dryness which 
renders it quite proof against bacterial growth. If steaming of the sugar 
is not practicable, drying, though in a much loss perfect degree, can be 
carried out in one of the well-known appliances used for this purpose. 
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III most tropical climates tlio sugar, after siiok treatment, will 
readily iibsorh siiincitmt moisture from the atmosphere to permit of 
misoliiovouH hactinhil growth taking place. Care should therefore be 
takms to so stack the sugar aftcu* bagging, as to reduce to a minimum 
tlu^ surfiuui (.'.xposc^il to the air, and to have it shipped to its destination 
as rpiirkly n.s cmiu ho managed. No advance in this matter can be 
made wiihout trouhlo, a,ml t]i(\ losscis to manufactnrers through 
iKictc^rial (Ic'prociittiou have in the past bcjen so enormous as to render 
it impora.tivo that cjvory possihlo moans ])o used for its prevention. 

Discussion. 

Dr. liVew saiil that the dovolopinent of viscosity by the agency of 
micTO-organisnis was of interests to brewers, wine growers, dairy 
irroprietors, a, 11(1 (iven t() those engaged in the manufacture of gum, 
as well as t,o tiio sugar reliuor. Ho (Dr. Frew) was most interested 
in the autlior’s a.c(jount of the chemical action of the Bac. Levant-^ 
Jormanfi U]K)U cane sugar solutions, and in the way in which they 
had been aide to separate tlie invertive and fermentative (gum- 
forming) I’uiu'tionH of the organisms. Having regard to the fact that 
the hwulose fot'uu.id by ib.o inversion of the cane sugar diminished in 
quantity as tlui gum imu'easod, and that, by the hydrolysis of levan, 
lovuloso wa,s {u’oduced, it was (widont that the gum-formation was the 
result of a, fermeiit;itivo change of this sugar. He (Dr. Frew) inclined 
to the lielicd' lb,at tlie formation of levan was a true fermentative change 
ill the Iluid, and not simi>ly the development by the organism of a 
dilEuout sheath or capsulo. The nou-prodnotion of levan by the 
organism when grown in h-ivnloso solutions might be simply due to 
want of the l>roper conditions, as, for instance, the absence of dextrose 
and it would be interesting to ascertain what would occur if the 
organism were grown in a nutrient solution containing dextrose and 
levuloso in (Xjnal (piantities. 

Ml*. Biggart thought the Society very much indebted to our Colonial 
inemboi’B for tlieir instructive and valuable paper. Whilst not prepared 
to (jriti(jiso the paper from a bacteriological point of view, he could 
speak from (^xporloneo regarding the serious deterioration sugar 
ooca-sionally sullered on keeping, and what a benefit and source of 
profit to the trjule would be any discovery which would remove or 
arrest tliis harmful alteration. 

He recalled iiarticularly, tlm case of a West India sugar of which he 
made a t(^Ht. The rofinors original sample gave about 1J per cent, of 
invert suga/r, and on molting the sugar some month^i thereafter, it was 
found to work very badly, and a fresh tost showed that invert sugar 
had risen to betw(X 3 n 7 and 8 per cent. This change at once explained 
the uiisatisfactiory refinery results. He also referred to the greatly 
accoloratoil depreciation of raw beet-sugar when it becomes acid, 
stating that new beet-sugars are either all alkaline or tend to be so. 

The authors, in their paper, referred to the peculiar circumstance 

46 
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that many low sugars, which one would consider must contain more 
bacterial food, and so would bo subj<^ct to greater change, lv{3ep well, 
and often very much better than the drier sugars. He suggested as 
an explanation (the bacteria being aerobic) that it was most probable 
that, within low syrupy sugars, little or no circulation of air was going 
on, (ind so the bacteria would find these low sugars uiKsnitable habitats. 

Mr. Steel, in reply, said th-at Dr. h’row had raised somn interesting 
points which, like many other sido-lssnos that a,ros<3 during tln3 
progress of the iiivt^stigation, wore most enticing. But to get to any 
sort of finality, it had been found ne(3ossaryto carryout the main line 
of the research, leaving many matters for future study. 

The question of the precise nature of the gum, whetlier it was 
formed as a dkect product of the fei'mentation, or consisted merely of 
the diffluent capsule of the organism, was one which was not easy of 
solution; but they were disposed to the latter hypothesis, which was 
the conclusion also arrived at by Marshall-Ward and Ueynokls Green 
in their study of a similar organism. 

Mr. Biggarfc’s experience with a sugar suffering heavy inversion 
was an interesting one, but one which was all too common in tlio 
trade. He (Mr. Steel) had no doubt that the mischief was duo to the 
bacillus under consideration. 

Possibly, the immunity of moist low-grade sugars might, to some 
degree, be due to the cause mentioned by Mr. Biggart, but he 
thought that there was more than this. In his (Mr. Steel’s) experience, 
samples like the case instanced in the paper, which were so wot as to 
form a dense syrup, would allow of a full growth of the orgaiuism. 

Oomparitively speaking, very little air was required for the growth 
of the bacillus, and air would did'use slowly through even very sticky 
sugars. Doubtless careful investigation would clear up points like 
this, which at present it is impossible to explain. 


PUBLICATIONS EEOEIVED. 


KilETE DE ZUCKERFABRIKEK Span-iejvs (Map of the Spanish Sugar 
Pactories.) Yerlag von Schallehii & Wollbriick, Magdeburg. 
Price, 5 marks. 

Apart from a folded map, this publication has a list of 48 l)eet 
sugar factories and 111) refineries in Spain. The map itself is very 
well executed and singularly accurate for a work of this class; and 
all those firms desirous of pushing their sugar macliinery in Spain 
will do well to get a copy. 

ZABEL’S JaHR-TOD AbRESSBUCII BER ZuCKEEFABRIKEW IddEOPA’a, 
for the Campaign, 1903-04. 34th year of issue. Published by 
the Centralbiatt fiir die Zuckeriiidustrie, Magdeburg. I^rioe, 
4 marks. 
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MONTHLY LIBT OF PATENTS. 
Ooinituniicatedby Mr. W. P, TnoMi*soN, C.E.,F.C.8., M.I.M.E. 

ChartertHl FaLnit Agent, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool ; and 
Higli Holborn, London. 

GI ilS 11, ■- A n 1 * I jI at I on s . 

23(592. Iv. !uh1 Nowak, l>orlin, Tmjmirements m 

I'ohtm .u‘(l erifdallli^iiiou J\n' J//I/ jh/ onossps, (Complete 

sp(uMr{ea,tion, 2iHl Nov(?ni]HT, H)0;5.) 

AniMOdMKNT. 

199(52. ‘M!<’4YKR, London, ILC. ((Aniununicated by J. W. Meyer, 

(AiirapieLjiiina, Trinidad, and J. W, Arbiickle, Coiira, Trinidad.) 
Ail vinprored <{/'(um}><)r(dioji. for the concentration or condensation 

if sitccJuvrinc si/rnps, hnne, or other Jlnuls. Kith September, 1903. 
ddioso improvoinonbs relate to the a.ppa,ratu.s used for the purpose of 
(nai.pora.tion, for (‘.oiuamtratioii or condensation of saccharine syrups, 
briin^, or other ilaids, and consist of a sparger or sprinkler fitted 
inside ea,ch. vessed, a,nd also of a, pump fixed at the lowest point or 
snitablo |)osition of th.o said v<:^ssels, whevohy the syrup or other fiuid 
is distributed (U'enly ovtn* tlifi bare hot tubes in the bottom of the 
vessels and if found necessary the syrup or other fiuid can bo forced 
back through the spjirgor or sprinkler and redistributed over the bare 
hot tubes in the same vessel for further concoutration or condensation. 

GEEMAN—AinauGMENT. 

MLhSO. The Cereal Hug ah Co., St. Louis, Mass., E.S.A. A 
■process ami apjHtrains for makinej coinpresscd. snejar starch coniaining at 
Ic((st 98 per cent, of gla-cose hijdrate. 2oth Jxine, 1901. This invention 
i'(da,tes to a process for piuifying raw glucose and apparatus serving 
for carrying out the. stdd process. Hard, crystalline, non-XDasty, 
ra,w sugar stavcli, wliicli is brought into block form by compressing 
small or l)y casting, is compressed under gradually increasing 

and vmy liigh pressure (17o to 420 kilogrammes and oven beyond 
lluit p<vr s(}ua;re centimetre) in such a way that the product contains 
a.t lca,st 98 per (sent, of glucose hydrate H./')). An 

apparatus is used for carrying out the proc(‘Ss consisting of plates 
optvn at the ends, which are drawn into a press and a.ro closed at the 
sid<js liy ribs, and ])(!v<;11(m 1 ba.rs. These engager and clamp, together 
with ilie bars of the next plate, the over-hung edges of the casing 
surrounding the cake of sugar so firmly that any projection of the 
sugar is |)rovented. 

K12195. J. J. E. Bejcker, Amsterdam. A mill for crushing sugar 
cane by inhich the rollers form a trianyle. Apiril 6th, 1902. The 
rollers in this crushing mill are so arranged that the preliminary 
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pressing roller lies at an angle of iUT laterally from tlio covering ami 
liigli pressure rollers wliicli are placed vertically one al)ove the otlier. 
Tlie rollers are provided with rectangula-r and triajigular ilutings, the 
flutings of tlie front and high pressure rolhirs and those of ihn 
covering roller engaging with one another, whilst a, l>ri(Igo piece is 
arranged between the fi’ont a.nd high pressure rolUvr, wliicJi engages 
in the flutings and is provided with support roliers running in the 
flutings. 

142763. IlEiNJuair PiVSSiurHG, Moscow. /or rr/pn//// 

Cftsi'iig and drijimj stufar in 'inotUds, d uly 2nd, 1902. The lilled ninulds 
arc firmly connected with a pipe loading to an air pump, and ma;y l)t> 
turned with this pipe in such a way that the casing li(|uid may Lxr drawn 
into the sugar mass from heneath upwards and in the rov(3rsed jjosition 
of the moulds drawn out again. The casing litpiid is contained in 
vessels arranged heneath the sugur moulds in such a. wa,y as to Im) 
adjustable in height in order to enable the (piantity of casing liquid, 
drawn in to ho suitably regulated. 

142823. Emil PASSBUua, Berlin. fl pritcess /or drtjinfi riaptr 
loaves. 31st July, 1903. The drying under vacuum which was 
described in patent No. 142191 is only continued until half or mor(3 of 
the original moisture contained in the loaves has boon oxtiuctod, 
The ordinary drying process without vacuum is thou utilistHi i'or 
extracting the remainder of the moisture. 

144192. August GiUNTZDOllFPER, Magdeburg. A pipe Jhr intro-- 
dneing syrup into vacuum pans and crystaiiising vessels. November 
2nd, 1901. The invention is based on the observation that in order to 
produce a good crystallisation of sugar w^hethor in vacuum pa-ns, or 
any special crystallising vessels, the fresh ontoring juice must 
preferablj^ have the same temperature as that already contaiiuHl xu 
the vacuum pans or crystallising vessels, and also that the entering 
juice must have as wide a surface of contact as possible with tlie 
Juice already in the vessel. In order to fulfll these couditioms axx 
arrangement is adopted consisting of a, group of vertinal downwardly 
open pipes, or one such pipe, being jiiTangod in iht‘, interio]’ of tiln^ 
vacuum pan or vessel, the total periphery of which ]vi[ie or pipes is 
larger than that of the feed pipe. By this arraxigoment i.h,e juice 
entering through the feed pipe or pipes, assumes tlu 3 sunu^ (>!• 
approximately the same temperature as the Juice in. th(3 vessel has, as 
either the coxitents of the vessel serves as xiioans for lu. 5 ating thii 
contents of the pipe, or vice versa the contents of the pipe :foi* iieating 
the contents of the vessel. The enlargement of the poriphery of all 
the pipe mouths produces a discharge of the escaping Juico in layers 
of very large surface, thus producing an extensive coutacl; with th (3 
contents of the vessel. This action is further increased by tlie 
distributing pipes having pyramidal, conical or like enlargements at 
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th(nr lowor with, a horizontal under surface, in tMs way their 
poripluvry atl’ords a much longer drip edge than the mouth of the pipe 
itself. I’ho particles (.)f juice emerging from the lower opening cannot 
rise into the, mouth of the pipe under the action of the vacuum 
existing in tlio vessel, hut must extend over the horizontal surfaces 
of the (‘.ap t)r hood anti then rise upwards in a state of fine distribution 
to a, cta’ta-in extemt as a thin wall. In this arrangement the crystals 
assuim^ a. flat ila.ky form corn^sj)onding to the above mentioned method 
ill \vhH‘h iht^ juhu) rises, which is again favourable for subsequent 
washing on ancounii of the largo superficial area. 

M4r)7‘i. .Mt)Riz AVeiniuch, Yonkers, New York. A method of 
purU‘>ihi<j rmo siujtir hi/ lurdtis of Irine and ^meventing inversion. 
8e])t(nul)or IlOth, 1902. Tliis invention relates to a method of treating 
ruAv sugar to bo carried out before the latter is subjected to the 
ordinary ndining process. The treatment allow^s of a much more 
thorougli. purification than has hitherto been the case and also when 
employed for b(iet sugar removes the disagreeable taste and smell of 
tlii^ liual mola,8ses and syrup. Haw sugar which is treated by this 
])roc<iss can a,1st) be kept for a long time without the crystallised or 
uncrystallisahle sugar contained therein undergoing any change. 
The *|)rocess ('unsists in mixing with the raw sugar a small quantity 
(2 to of tin.) weight) of llnoly ground, burnt and slaked, pulverulent 
lime, and heating and aerating the mixture. The mixing may be 
done either in a suitable mixing a,pparatus, or a given quantity of 
raw" sugar is spread in a thin layer and a suitable quantity of lime 
powder uniformly distributed thereon by means of a fine sieve and 
thou the whole tlioroughly mixed by means of shovels. After this 
treatment the non-sugar is either washed out of the sugar crystals 
and the lime saccliarato adhering thereto, or the raw sugar treated as 
above described with lime, is dissolved and the lime separated out of 
the solution by means of xn'ecipitation and filtration. 


Copies of all published specifications with their drawings in these 
lists can 1)0 obttiimid from AV. P. Thompson & Co., 6, Lord Street, 
Idverpoob a.t One Shilling a copy for English or American Patents, 
and Two Shillings for Gorman. In ordering please give number and 
date. _______ 

Patentees of Iiiveixtions ouimected with the production, nmnn- 
faoture, and refining of sugar will find The InteruaUonxd Sugar 
Journal the heA medium for their advertisements. 

The Inter national Sugar Journctl has a wide circulation among 
planters and maixufaotiirers in all sugar-producing countries, as 
well as among refiners, merchants, commission agents, and brokers, 
interested in the trade, at home and abroad. 
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[MPOBTS AND EXPORTS OE SUGAR (UNITED KINGDOM,) 

To END OF October, 1902 and 1903. 

IMPORTS. 



OirANTITlKS. 

Vai.hk.s. 

Raw Sugars. 






1VM)2. 

iDo:?, 


1903. 

-— 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Germany. 

5,495,138 

4,309,534 

1,808,302 

1,836,825 

Holland. 

286,586 

184,100 

91,195 

71,152 

Belgium .. 

523,471 

658,501 

186,078 

272,903 

France... 

1,688,258 

524,240 

651,276 

229,534 

Austria-Hungary .. 

84,770 

1,542,961 

28,198 

646,458 

Java .. 


359,537 


174,602 

Philippine Islands. 


70,646 


25,285 

Peru... 

109,335 

301,891 

37,822 

124,895 

Brazil . 

548,894 

67,639 

180,637 

26,394 

Argentine Republic. 

592,466 

418,369 

218,152 

184,709 

Mauritius. 

323,696 

264,311 

111,316 

94,346 

British East Indies. 

167,816 

264,4 20 

(il,37G 

97,127 

Br. W. Indies, Guiana, &c. 

1,183,974 

565,883 

692,353 

340,280 

Other Countries. 

142,285 

898,485 

54,699 

412,968 

Total Raw Sugars. 

11,146,689 

10,490,532 

4,211,404 

4,537,478 

Refined Sugars. 





Germany.. 

11,338,987 

12,640,647 

5,889,217 

6,618,979 

Holland". 

2,046,953 

1,823,311 

1,171,873 

1,065,727 

Belgium .. .. 

135,774 

113,379 

78,313 

66,524 

France. 

2,142,367 

758,556 

1,119,653 

429,252 

Other Countries . 

U,348 

861,794 

5,587 

426,662 

Total Refined Sugars .. 

15,675,429 

16,197,690 

8,264,613 

8,607,144 

RIolasses . 

1,141,692 

1,284,427 

218,840 

235,520 

Total Imports. j 

27,963,810 

27,972,649 

12,694,887 

13,380,142 


EXPORTS. 



British Refined Sugars. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

Sweden and Norway. 

36,991 

30,107 

20,202 

\ 15,047 

Denmark. 

113,890 

82,363 

57,857 

44,867 

Holland . *..... 

58,230 

56,853 

30,369 

30,689 

Belgium . 

8,029 

9,980 

4,031 

5,072 

Portugal, Azores, &c. ...... 

7,069 

8,170 

3.525 

4,647 

Italy.. 

21,064 

7,472 

9,935 

3,442 

Other Countries.. 

356,340 

653,713 

‘ 209,844 

400,714 


601,613 

848,070 

335,763 

504,478 

Foreign & Colonial Sugars. 





Refined and Candy .. 

40,815 

35,772 

25,829 

22,258 

Unrefined.. 

76,832 

52,932 

38,242 

27,957 

Molasses .... 

2,519 

1,867 

988 

892 

Total Exports 

721,779 

939,241 

400,822 

555,685 








































UNITED STATES 

(WilleLt Grai/j ^'c.J 

(Tons of 2,240 11:)8.) 

Total iiiHaapts, list Jan. to Nov. 12th .. 
iliu'.oipts of Ivcfined ,, ,, ,, 

Delivi'ries ,, ,, ,, 

Cofhsiiniption ( 4 Torts, Exports deducted) 

since 1st January . 

Importers’Stochs (4 Torts) Nov, 11th 

'rotal Stoc.ks, Nov. 25th,. 

Stocks in Cuba ,, . 

Total (Jonsumption for twelve months .. 


1903. 

1902. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1,473,865 . 

. 1,616,586 

1,264 . 

18,081 

1,439,005 . 

. 1,621,965 

1,500,682 . 

. 1,557,394 

87,245 . 

19,932 

103,000 . 

. 188,713 

122,000 . 

74,958 

1902. 

1901. 

2,566,108 . 

. 2,372,316 


CUBA. 


Statement or Extokts and Stocks oe Sugaii, 1902 and 1903. 


(Tons of 2,240lbs.) 

Ex])<>rt« . 

Stuck fci. 

1902. 

Tons. 

. 691,657 

131,544 

1903. 

Tons. 

826,108 

158,593 

rA>ca.l Consumption (nine months) 

823,201 

31,750 

984,701 

30,720 

Stock on 1st January (old crop) 

854,951 

19,873 

1,015,421 

42,530 

Itooeipts at Doi-te up to BOth September. 

835,078 


Havana^ SOth SepteniheTi 290S. 

J. Gum A.- 

-F. Mejteb. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 

Statement of Impoivi’s, Exports, and Consumption for Ten Months 
ENDING October 31st. 


Sugar. H>03. 

Tans. 

lltUined .. 80^^884 

Haw. 524,527 

Molaases.. t^4,22l 


IMPORT.S. 

1902, 

1901. 

Exports (Eoreign). 
1903. 1902. 1901. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

783,771 .. 

819,032 

1,789 . 

. 2,041 . 

, 3,327 

557,334 .. 

527,706 

2,647 . 

. 3,842 . 

. 5,279 

57,ul4 

7-1,804 

93 . 

. 126 . 

. 2,518 


Total.. 


1,398,632 ..1,398,189 ..1,421,6U2 


4,529 


6,009 ..11,124 


Rplined 
Haw .... 
Molasses 


1903. 

Home Consumption. 
1902. 

1901 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

757,276 

782,718 

—— 

402,358 

531,337 

»i-~— 

.58,990 

63.330 

'- 


Total . 1,218,624 

Am- Bxporta of British Behned ...... 42,433 


1,367,385 

30,081 


Net Home Consiimxition of Sugar .... 1,176,191 


1,337,304 .... 1,374,495*^ 


* Trade estimate. 
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Stocks of Sctoak in Eckopk at xjnetbk bates, ISFov. Isx to 25tit, 

COMPAKEB WITH PEEVIOTIS YeAES. 

In thousands of tons, to the neauicst thousand. 


Great 

Britain. 

Germany 

including 

Hamburg. 

Ifrance. 

Austria. 

Holland and 
Belgium, 

Total 

1908. 

97 

809 

576 

803 

188 

1925 

Totals 


1902. 

845 

1901. 

1549 .. 

1900. 

1233 .. 

1899. 

1196 


Twelte Months’ Consumption of Sugak in Europe for 
Thkee Years, ending October 31st, in thousands of tons. • 
('From Lieht’s Monthly Circular.^ 


Great 

Britain. 

Germany] 

i 

France. 

Austria. 

Holland, 

Belgium, 

&c. 

Total 

1902-03. 

1712 

846 

557 

407 

j 

4030 


Total Total. 
1901-02. 1900-01. 


4047 


4179 


Estimaieb Ceop oe Beeteoot Sbgae on the Continent on Epkope 
EON THE OHEEENT Campaign, compaseb with the aotoal chop 

OP THREE PHETTOHS CAMPAIGNS. 

., ftrom Zichfs Monthly Cirtular.J 

1903-1904. 1902-1903. 1901-1902. 1900-1901. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Germtoy..1,880,000^.. 1,748,356 ..2,30-1,924 ..1,984,186 


Austria.1,200,000 ..1,057,692 ..1,302,038 ..1,094,043 

France. 810,000 .. 833,210 ..1,183,420 ..1,17(1,332 

Russia.1,200,000 ..1,250,000 ..1,098,983 .. 918,838 

Belgium. 225,000.. 215,000.. 334,960.. 393,119 

Holland. 126,900.. 102,411.. 203,172.. 178,081 


Other Countries;' 410,000 .. 850,000.. 393,236., 367,919 
6,860,000 5,556,869 6,820,738 6,046,518 























